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TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THOMAS 


EARL OF 


Pembzoke :« Montgomery, 
Baron Herbert of Cardift, Sc 


Lord-Lientenant of the County of Wilts, and One of 
Their Majeſties moſt Honourable Privy Council, 


My L 0 RD, » 

His Treatiſe, which is grown up under 
your Lord(hip's Eyc,and has ventured 
into the World by your Order, docs 

now, by a natural kind of Right, come to your 
Lord(hip for that Protection? which you ſeveral 
years ſince pr it. *Tis not that I think 
any Name, how great ſoever, {ct at the begin- 
ning ofa Book, will be able to cover the Faults 
arc to be found it. . Things in print muſt ſtand 
and fall by their own Worth , or the Reader's 
Fancy. But there being nothing more to be de- 
ſired for Truth, than a fair unprejudiced Hea- 
ring , no body is more likely to procure me 
that, than your Lordſhip, who arc allowed to 
have got ſo intimate an Acquaintance with her, 
ic hcr more rctired receſſes. * Your Lordlhip is 
known to have fo far advanced your Specula- 
tions in the moſt abſtract and general Knowledge 
of Things, beyond the ordinary rcach or com- 
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mon Mcthods , that your Allowance and Ap: 
Poe of the Deſign of this Treatiſe, will at 


caſt preſerve it from being condemned with. 
out reading; and will prevail to have thoſe 


— gqParts a little weighed, which might otherwiſe, 


\perhaps, bs thought to deferve no Conſidera- 
tion, tor being ſomewhat out of the common 
road. The Imputation of Novelty, isa terrible 
chargc —_—_ thoſe who judge ot Men'sHeads, 
as they do of their Perukes, by the Faſhion ; 
and can allow none to be right, but the recci. 
ved Doctrines. Truth ſcarce cver yet carricd 
it by Vote any where, at its firſt appearance : 
NewOpinions are always ſuſpected, and uſually 
oppoſed, without any other Reaſon, but becaule 
they are not already common. But 'Truth,like 
Gold, is not the leſs fo,for being newly brought 
out of the Mine. *Tis Trial and Examination 
muſt give it price, and not any antick Faſhion : 
And though it be not yet current by the pub- 
lick ſtamp; yet it may, for all that, be as old as - 
Nature, and is certainly not the leſs genuine. 
Your Lordſhip can give great and convincing 
Inſtances of this, whenever you pleaſe to oblige 
the Publick with ſomg of thoſe large and com. 

rchenſive Diſcoveries, you have. made, of 

, Truths hitherto unknown, unlcis to ſome tew, 

| to whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſed not 

wholly to conceal them. "This alone were a 
ſuficicnt Reaſon, were there no other, why I 
ſhould Dedicate this piece to your Lordſhip ; 
and its having ſome little Correſpondence with 
ſoms parts of that nobler and vaſt Syſtem of the 
Scicnccs, your Lordſhip has made ſo new, exact, 

and 
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and inſtructive a Draught of, I chink it Glor 

enough, if your Lordſhip permit me to boaſt, 
that here and there I have fallen into fome 
Thoughts not wholly different from yours, 
If your Lord(hip think tit, thar by your encous 
ragement this thould appear in the World, I 
hope it may be a Reaſon, ſome time or other, 
to or your Lordſhip farther ; and you will al: 
low me to ſay,That you here give the World an . 
carnclt of ſomething, that,it they can bear with 
this, will be truly worth their expectation. This, 
my Lord, (ſhews what a Preſent I here make to 
your Lord(hip ; juſt ſuch as the paor Man does 
to his rich and great Neighbour, by whom the 
Baskct of Flowers, or Fruit, is not- ill taken, 


though he has-rorc plenty of his own growth, 


and in much greater perfection. Worthlefs 
Things receive a Value, when they are made 
the Oticrings of Reſpect, Efteem, and Gratitude: 
Thete you have givenme fo mighty and pecu- 
liar Reaſons to have in the higheſt degree for 
your Lord(hip, that if they can add a price to 
what they go along with, proportionable to their 

own Greatneſs, I can with Conhdence brag, I 
here make your Lordſhip the richeſt Preſent you 
ever reccived. This I am ſure, I am under the 
orcateſt Obligation to lſeck all occaſions to ac. 
knowlcdgc a long Train of Favours I have re. 
ccived from your Lordl(hip ; Favours, though 
grcat and important in themſelves, yer made 
much more ſo by the Forwardncls, Concern, 
and Kindncls, and other obliging Circumſtances, 
that never failed to accompany them. To all 
this you arc plcaſcd to- add that which gives 


yet 
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yet more weight and relith to all the reſt: You 
vouchſafe to continue me in ſome degrees of 
your Eftecm, and allow me a place in your 
good Thoughts, I had almoſt ſaid Fricndlhip. 
This, my Lord, your Words and Actions b 
conſtantly ſhew on all occaſions, even to others 
when I am abſent, that it is not Vanity in me 
to mention, what every body knows : But it 
would be want of Manners not to acknowledge 
what ſo many arc Witneſſes of, and every day 
ecll me, I am indebted to your Lord(hip for. I 
wiſh they could as cafily aflift my Gratitude, as 


' they convince me of the great and growing En- 


gagements it has to your Lordſhip. This I am 
ſure,I ſhould write of the Underitanding without 
having any, if I were not y ſenſible of 
them, and did not lay hold on this Opportu- 
nity to teſtific to the World, how much I am 


obliged to be, and how much I am, 
\ 
My Lord, 
Jour Lordſhips 
Moſt Humble, and 
Moſt Obedient Servant, 


TOHN LOCKE. 


THE 


EPISTLE 
READER 


Here put into thy Hands, what bas been the diverſion of ſonle of 
my idle and beavy Hours: If it has the good luck to prove ſo of 
aity of thine , and thou haſt but half fo much Pleaſure in reading, 
as I had in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Money , as I do 
my Pains ill beſtowed. Miſtake not this, for 4 Commendation of my 
Work ; nor conclude, - becauſe I was pleaſed with the doing of it, that 
therefore 1 arti fondly taken with it now it is done. He that hawks at 
Larks and Sparrows, has no leſs Sport, though a much leſs conſiderable 
Quarry, than he that flies at nobler Game: And he is little acquainted 
with the Subjeft of this Treatiſe, te UNDERSTANDING, 
Who does not know, that as it is the mo#t elevated Faculty of the Soul, 
ſo it is employed with a greater, and more conſtant Delight than any of 
' theother. Its ſearches after Truth, are 4 ſort of Hawking and Hun- ' 
ting, herein the very purſuit makes a great part of the Pleaſure. 
Every ſtep the Mind takes in its Progreſs towards Knowledge, makes pore 
Diſcovery, which is not only new, but the bet too, for the time at leaſt, 
For the - UnderStanding, like the Eye, judging of Objets, only by 
its own Sight, cannot but be pleaſed with what it diſcovers, having 
 beſs regret for what has ſcaped it, becauſe it is niknown. Thus be 
who has raiſed himſelf above the Alms-Bazket , and not content 
to live lazily on ſcraps of begg d, Opinions, ſets his own Thoughts on 
work , to find and follow Truth, will (whatever be lights on) not 
miſs the Hunter s Satisfattion ; every moment of bis Purſuit, will 
reward his Pains with ſome Delight ; and be will have Reaſon to think his 
time not ill ſpent ,even when be cannot much boaſt of any great Acquiſition. 
. This, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe, who let looſe their 
dn Troughts , and follow them m writs ; wh:ch thou ou7htejt 
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not to envy them, ſince they afford thee an| Opportunity of the 
like Diverſion, if thou wilt make uſe of thy own Thoughts in reading. 
*Tis to them, if they are thy own, that I refer my ſelf : But if they are 
taken upon Truſt from others, 'tis no great Matter what they are, 
they not following Truth, but ſome meaner Conſideration : and tis not 
Torth while to be concerned, what he fays # thinks, who ſays or thinks 
only as he is direfted by another. Tf thou judgeſt for thy ſelf, I know thou 
wilt judge candidly ; and then I ſhall nat be barmed or offended, whate- 
ver be thy Cenſure. For though it be certam, that there is nothing in 
this Treatiſe of whoſe Truth I am not perſuaded ; yet 1 conſider my ſelf 
as liable to Miſtakes, as I can think thee ; and know that this Book 
muſt ſtand or fall with thee, not by any Opinion I have of it, but thy 


own. If thou findeſt little mn it new or inſtruf}ive to thee, thou art not 


to blame me for it. Jt was not meant for thoſe that had already 
maſtered this Subjeft, -and made a through Acquamtance With theiy 
own Underſtandings ; but for my own Information, and the Satisfaftion 
of a feb Friebds, who acknowledged themſelves not to have ſufficiently 
conſidered it, Were it fit to trouble thee with the Hiſtory of this Eſ+ 
ſay, T ſhould tell thee that five or ſix Eriends meeting at my Chamber, 
and diſcour{ing on a Subjeft very remate from this, found themſelves 
quickly at a ſtand, by the Difficulties that roſe on every ſide, After 
we had a while puzzled our ſelves, without coming |any nearer a Re- 
ſolution of thoſe Doubts which perplexed us, it came into my Thoughts, 
that we took a wrong courſe ; and that before Wwe fet owr ſelves upon 
Enquiries of that Nature, it was neceſſary to examine our own Abilities, 
and ſee what Objefts our Underſtandmgs were, or were not fitted to 
deal with. This I propoſed to the Company, who all readily afſemed ; 
and thereupon it was agreed , that this ſhould be' our firſt Enquiry, 
Some haſty and undigeſted Thoughts, on a Subject I had never 
before conſigered, which T ſet down againit ow next Meeting, 
gave the firſt entrance into this Diſcaurſe, which having been thus be- 
gun by Chance , was continued by Intreaty ; written by mcoberent pars 
cels ; and, after long intervals of negle@t, reſum'd agam,as my Hamour 


. or Occaſions permitted ; and at laft, in a retirement, where an Atten- 


dence on my Health -2ave me leiſure, it was brought thto that order thou 

now ſecst it. | 
This diſcontinued way of writing may have octaſioned , beſides 
ethers, two contrary Faults, viz. that toa little, and too much 
may be ſaid mit. If thou findeſt any thing wanting, |I ſhall be glad, 
that what 1 have writ, gives thee any Deſire that [ ſhould have gone 
farther : If it ſeems too much to thee, thou muſt bline the SubjeFt ; 
for Þben 1 uſt put Pen to Paper, I thought dll 7 ſhould have to fay on 
this Matter, would have been contained im one ſheet of | Paper ; * the 
| farther 
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farther T went, the larger Proſpeft I had ; New Diſcoveries led me ſtill 
on,and fo it gre inſenſibly to the bulk it now appears in. T will not deny, 
but poſsibly it might be reduced to a narrower compaſs than it is; and that 
fomeParts of it might be contrafted:the way it bas been writ m,by catches, 
and mmy long intervals of Interruption, being apt to cauſe ſome Repetition, 
But to confefs the Truth, ] am now too lazie, or too buſie to make it ſhorter, 
I am not ignorant how' little 1 herein conſult my own Reputa- 
tin, when I knowingly let it go with a Fault, ſo apt to diſguit the moſt 
Judicious , who are always the niceſt Readers. But they who 
know Sloth is apt to content it ſelf with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if 
mine bas prevailed ou me, where, I think, I have a very 700d one, I will 
not therefore alledge in my Defence, that the ſame Notion, having diffe- 
rent Reſpefts, may be conveuient or neceſſary, to prove or illuſtrate eves 
ral Parts of the ſame Diſcourſe ; and that ſo it | has happened in many 
Parts of this: But waving that, 1 ſhall frankly avow, that I have 
ſometimes dwelt long npon the ſame Argument, and expreſſed it different 
Þays, with a quite different Deſign. I pretend nat to publiſh this Eſſay 
for the Information of Men of large Thoughts and quick Apprebenſions ; 
to ſuch Maſters of Knowledge TI profeſs my ſelf a Scholar, and therefore 
warn them before-hand not to expeft any thing bere, but what being ſpun 
out of my own courſe Thoughts, is fitted to Men of my own ſize, to whom, 
perhaps, it Will not be unacceptable, that T have taken ſame Pains to make 
in and familiar to their Thoughts ſome Truths, which eſtabliſhed Pre- 
qudice, or the Abſtrattneſs of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficulc. 
Some Objefts had need be turned on every fide ; and when the Notion is 
new, as I confeſs ſome of theſe are to me ; or out of the ordinary Road, 
as 1 ſuſpeFt they will appear to others, "tis not one ſimple view of it, that 
will gain it admittance mto every Hnderitanding, or fix it there with a 
clear and laſting Impreſſion. There are few, I believe, who have not 
obſerved in themſelves or others, That what m one way of propoſing vas 
very obſcure, another way of expreſſmg it, hes made very clear and intel» 
ligible : Though afterward the Mind fomid little difference in the Phra- 
ſes, and wondered why one failed to be underſto2d more than the ather. 
But every thing does not hit alike upon every Man's Imagination. We 
have our Underſtandings no leſs different than our Palats ; and be that 
thinks the ſame Truth ſhall be equally reliſhed by every one in the ſame 
dreſs, may as well hope to feat every one with the ſame ſort of Cookery : 
The Meat may be the ſame, and the Nouriſhment good, yet every one 
not be able to receive it with that Seaſonmg'; and it muſt be dreſſed a- 
nother apy, if you will bave it go down with ſome, even of ſtrong Conſlis 
trtions. The Truth is, thoſe who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, 
or this Reaſon, to publiſh it asit is: and ſince ] have been brought to 
let it 29 abroad, I deſire it ſhould be underſtood by whoever gives himſelf 
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the Pains to read it. Thave ſo little AﬀeFtatiqn to be in Print, that if 
1 were not flattered; this Eſſay migkt be of ſome uſe to others, as I 
think,it has been to me, T ſhould bave confined it to the view of ſome Friends, 
who gave the firſt Occaſion to it, - My appearing therefore in Print, be- 
ing on purpoſe to be as uſeful as 1 may, Ithink is neceſſary to make what 
I have to ſay as eaſie and intelligible to all ſorts of teaders as I can. And 
I bad much rather the ſpeculative and quick-ſ1ghted ſhould complain of my 
being in ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed to abitratt 
Speculations, or prepoſſeſſed with different Notions, ſhould miſtake, or not 
comprehend my meaning. 

It will poſſibly be'cenſured as a great piece of Vanity, or Inſolence 
in me, to pretend to inſtruft this our knowing Age , it amounting 
to little leſs, when I own that 1 publiſh it with hopes it may be uſe- 
ful to others. But if it may be permitted to| ſpeak fregly of thoſe, 
Who with a feigned Modeſty condemn as uſeleſs what they themſelves 
write, methinks it ſavours.much more of Vanity or Inſolence, to publiſh 
a Book for any other end ; and he fails very much of that Reſpe& he 
owes thePublick, who prints, and conſequently expetts Men ſhould read 
that, wherein he intends not they ſhould mee: with any thing of ſe to 
themſelves or others : and ſhould nothing elſe be found allowable in this 
Treatiſe, yet my Deſign Will not ceaſe to be ſo ; and the Goodneſs of my 
intention ought to be ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſmeſs of my Preſent, 
"Tis that chiefly which ſecures me from the Fear of Cenſure, which I ex- 
pet not to eſcape more than better Writers. Men's Principles, Notions, 
and Reliſhes are ſo different, that it is hard to find a Book which pleaſes 


or diſpleaſes all len, IT acknowledge the Age we live in, is not the 


leaft knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſie to be ſatisfied ; which if 
T have not the good luck to doe, no Body yet ought to be offended with me. 
1 plainly tell all my Readers, except half a dozen, this Treatiſe was not at 
firit intended for them ; and therefore they need nat be at the Trouble to 
be of that number. But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at 
it, he may do it ſecurely : For T ſhall find ſome better way of ſpending 
my time, than in ſuch kind of Converſation. IT ſhall always have the ſa» 
tisfaftion tahave aimed ſmcerely at Truth and Uſefulneſs, though in one 
of the meanest ways. The Commonwealth of Learning, is not at this 
time without Mafter-Builders, whoſe mighty Deſigns in advancing the 


Sciences, will leave laſting Monuments to the Admniration of Poſterity ; © 


But every one muſ} not hope to be a Boyle, or aSydenham; and in an 
Are that produces ſuch Maſters, as the Great Huygenius, and 


the incomparable Mr. Newton, with ſome other of that Strain ; tis Am- 
bition enough to be employed as an Wnder-L abourer i clearing the Grognd 
alittle, and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh, that lies m the way to Knows 
ledze ; which certainly had [een Very much more advanced in the World, 


if 
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if the Endeavours of moentons and induſtrious Fen had not been muc/ 
cumbred with the learned but frivelus uſe of uncouth, affefted, or tail 
livable Terms, introduced mto the Sciences, and there made an Art of to 
that Deoree, 1 hat Phalofoph , Which is nothing but the true ARnowledze 
of 1hings,vas thought unfu or uncapable to be brought intowell-bred ( ome 
| pany,and polite (onverſation. Vague and inſignificant Forms of Speech,and 
Abuſe of L anzuage, have fo long paſſed for Myiteries of Science: And 
hard or miſapply'd Words,with luttle or no meaning, have, by Preſcription, 
ſuch a Right to be miſtaken for deep Learning and beighth of Speculation, 
that it will not be eafie to perſuade ether thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe Who 
hear them, that they are but the Covers of I3norance, and hindrance 6 

true Knowledge. To break in upon this Sanftuary of Vanity and Iono- 
rance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome Service to humane Underfandmg: Though 
ſo few are apt to think, they decerve, or are deceived in the ſe of Words ; 
or that the Language of the Set they are of, has any Faults in it, which 
ouzbt to be examined'or correfed, that T hope T ſhall be pardon'd, if 1 
have in the Third Book dwelt long on this Subjett ; and endeavoured to 
make it ſo plain, that neither the mverateneſs of the Miſchief, nor the pres 
valency of the Faſhion, ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, who will- not take 
Care about the meaning of their own Words, and will not ſuffer the Sig- 
nificancy of their Expreſſions to be enquired into. ,: 

1 have been told that a ſhort Epitome of this Treatiſe which was printed 
about two ears ſmce, was by ſome condemned without reading, becauſe 
mate Ideas were denied in it ; they too haſtily concluding, that if innate 
Ideas were not ſuppoſed, there would be little left, either of the Notion 
or Proof of Spirits. If any one take the like Offence at the Entrance of 
this Treatiſe, I ſhall deſire hyn to read it through : and then [ hope he 
will be convinced, that the taking away falſe Foundations is not to the 
prejudice but advantage of Truth ; which is nsVer inqur'd or endanger d 
ſo much, as when mixed with, or built on Falſhood. 

One thing more I muſt advertiſe my Reader of, and that is, That the 
Summary of each Section is printed m Ttalick Charatters, whereby the Rea- 
der may find the Contents almoſt as well as if it had been printed in the 
Margin by the fide, if a little allowance be made for the Grammati- 
cal Conſtruttiog, which im the Text it ſelf could not almays be ſo ordered, 
as to make verſed? Propoſitions, which yet by the Words printed in Italick, 
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BOOK I. CHAP.I. 


TIntroduion. 


d. 1.Cince it is the 21der/ſtanding that ſets Man above the reſt of ſenſi- 
& ble Beings, and gives him all the Advantage and Dominion, 
which he has over them ; it is certainly a Subject, cven for its 
Nobleneſs, worth our Labour to enquire into. The Underſtanding, like 
the Eye, whilſt it makes us ſee, and perceive all other Things, takes no 
notice of it ſelf : And it requires Art and Pains to ſet it at a diſtance, and 
make it its own Object : But whatever be the Difficulties, that lic in the 
way of this Enquiry ; whatever it be, that keeps us ſo much in the Dark 
to-our ſelves ; ſure I am, that all the Light we can let in upon our own 
Minds; all the Acquaintance we can make with our own Underſtandings, 
will not only be very pleaſant ; but bring us great Advantage, in direct- 
ing our Thoughts in the ſearch of other Things. 

9. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe to enquire into the Original, 
Certainty, and Extent of humane Knowledge; together, with the Grounds 
and Degrees of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent ; I ſhall not at preſent med- 
dle with the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind ; or trouble my ſelf to 
examine, wherein its Eſſence conſiſts, or by-what Motions of our Spirits, 
or Altcrations of our Bodies, we come to 2 any Senſation by our Or- 
gans, or any /dea's in our Underſtandings ; and whether thoſe /dea's do 
in their Formation, any, or all of them, depend on Matter, or no. Theſe 
are Speculations, which, however curious and entertairiing,l ſhall decline, 
as lying out of my Way, in the Deſign I am now upon. Ir ſhall ſuffice 
to my prelcnt Purpoſe, to conſider the diſcerning Faculties of a Man, as 
they areemploy'd about the Objes, which they have to do with: and [ 
ſhall imagine I have not whey miſimploy'd my ſelf in the Thoughts I 
ſhall have on this Occaſion, if, in this Hiftorical plain Method, I can give 
any Account of the Ways, whereby our Underſtandings come to attairi 
thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can ſet down any Meaſures of the 
Certainty of our Knowledge, or the Grounds of thoſe Perſwafions, which 
are tobe found amongſt Men, fo various, different, and wholly contradi- 
ory ; and yet aſlcrted ſome where or other with ſuch Aſſurance,and Con- 
fidence, thar he that ſhall take a view of the Opinions of Mankind, obſerve 
their Oppoſition, and at the ſame time, conſider the Fondneſs,and Devo- 
tion wherewith they areembrac'd; the Reſolution, arid Eagerneſs, where- 
with they are maintaind, may perhaps have Reaſon to ſutpet, That ci- 
ther there 15no {uch thing as Truth at all ; or that Mankind hath no fut- 
ſictent Means to attain a certain Knowledge of it. 

d. 3+ Ir is therefore worth while, ro ſearch out the Bounds between O- 
pinion and Knowledge; and examine by what Meaſures, in things where» 
ol we haye no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate our Ailznt, and 
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moderate our Perſwaſions. In Order whereunto, I ſhall purſue this fol- 
lowing Method. ; | = 

Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe /dea's, Notions, or what- 
ever clſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, and is conſci- 
ous to himſelf he has in his Mind; and the ways whereby the Underſtand- 
ing comes to be furniſhed with them. ER: 

Secondly, T ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what Krew/edg# the Underſtanding 


hath by thoſe 7dea's; and the Certainty,' Evidence, and Extent of it. 


Thirdly, 1 ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and G:cunds of 
Faith, or Opinion : whereby I mean that Aſſent, which we give to any 
Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet we have no certain Knowledge : 
And here we ſhall have Occaſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of 
Aſent. a 

$. 4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the Underſtanding, 1 
can diſcover the Powers thereof ; at how far they reach ; to which things 
they are in any Degree proportionate; and where they fail us, I ſuppoſe 
it may be of uſe, to prevail with the buſie Mind of Man, to be more cau« 
tious in meddling with things exceeding its Comprehenſion ; to itop, 
when it is at the utmoſt Extent of its Terther; and to fit down in a quiet 
Tenorance of thoſe Things, which, upon Examination, are found to be 
beyond the reach of our Capacities. We ſhould not then perhaps be fo 
forward, out of an Aﬀectation of an univerſal Knowledge, -to raiſe Que- 
ſtions, and perplex our ſelves and others with Diſpute&about 'Khings, to 
which our Underſtandings are not ſuited ; and of which we cannot trame 
in our Minds any clear or diſtinct Perceptions, or, whereof (as it has PCre 
haps too often happen'd) we have not any Netions at all. If we can 
find out, how far the Underſtanding can extend its view ; how far it has 


Faculties to attain Certainty ; and in what Caſes it can only judge and 
y | y Jucg 
gueſs, we may learn to content our ſelves with what is attainable by us 


in this State, 
$.5. For though the Comprehenſion of our Underſtandings,comes exceed- 


ing ſhort of the vaſt Extent of Things; yet,we ſhall have Cauſe enough to 
magnifie the bountiful Author of our Being, for that Portion, and Degree 


of Knowledge, he has beſtowed on us, ſo tar above all the reſt of the In- 
habitants of this our Manſion. Men have Reaſon to be well ſatisfied with 
what God hath thought fit for them, ſince he has given them (as St. Pe- 
ter ſays, mile mg Com x, fothexr, Whatſoever is neceſſary for the Con- 
veniences of Life, and Information of Vertue ; and has put within the 


reach of their Diſcovery the Proviſions, that may ſupport, or ſweeten this 
Life, and theWay thar leads to a better. How ſhort ſoever their Know- 
ledge may come of an univerſal, or perfect Comprehenſion of whatſoe- 
ver 1s,it yct ſecures theirgreat Concernments,that they have Light enough 
tolcad them to the Knowledge of their Maker,and the Diſcovery of their 
own Dutics. Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſie their Heads, and 
employ their Hands with Variety, Delight, and SatisfaQtion; if they will 
not boldly quarrel with their own Conſtitution, and throw away the 
Bleſſings their Hands are fill d with, becauſe they are not big enough to 
graſp every thing. We {hall not have much Reaſon to complain of the 
narrowneſs of our Minds, it we will but employ them about what may 
be of uſe to us ; for of that they are very capable : And it will be an un- 
pardonable, as well as Childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the Advan- 
tages of our Knowledge, and neglect to improve it to the ends for which 
is was given us,becapſc there are tome Things that are ſet outof thereach 
of it. It will be no Excule to an idle and untoward Servant, who would 
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not attend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to plead that he had not broad 
Sun-ſhine. The Candle, that is ſet up in us, ſhines bright enough tor 
all our Purpoſes. The Diſcoveries we can make with this, ought to fa- 
tisfie us: And we ſhall then uſe our Underſtandings right, when we enter- 
tain all Objeds in that Way and Proportion, that they are ſuited to our 
Faculties ; and upon thoſe Grounds, they are capable of being propos' 
to us ;. and not peremptorily, or intemperately require Demonſtration, 
and demand Certainty, where Probability only Is to be had, and which 
is ſufficient to govern all our Concernments, It we will disbclteve every 
thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know all things ; we ſhall do much- 
what as wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs, but fit ſtill and peritl, 
becauſe he had no Wings. to fly. 

$. 6. When we know our own Szrength, we ſhall the better know 
what to undertake uw ith hopes of Succeſs : And when we have well ſur- 
vev'd the Powers of our own Minds, and made ſome Eſtimate what we 
may expect from them, we ſhall not be inclined either to ſit ſtill, and not 
ſer our Thoughts on work atall in Deſpair of knowing any thing ; nor 
on th: other 1ide queſtion every thing, and diſclaim all Knowledge, be- 
cauſe ſome Things are not tobe underitood. Tis of great uſe to the $a}- 
lor to know the length of hiLine, though he cannot with it fathom all 
the depths of the Ocean. "Tis well he knows, that it is long enough to 
reach the bottom at ſuch Places, as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, and 
caution him againſt running upon Shoals, that may ruine him. Our Bu- 
ſineſs here is not.ro know all things, but thoſe which concern our Con- 
duct. If we can find out thoſe Meafures, whereby a rational Creature 
put in that State, which Man is in, in this World, may, and ought to go- 
vern his Opinions and Actions depending thereon, we need not be trou- 
bled, that ſome other things ſcape our Knowledge. 

$. v9. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to this Eſſay con- 
cerning the Underſtanding. For I thought that the firſt Step towards {a- 
tisfying ſeveral Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt torun into, was, 
To takea Survey of our own Underitandings, examine our own Powers, 
and ſce to what things they were adapted. - Till that was done,l ſuſpected 
we began at the wrong end, and in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet 
and ſecure Poſſeſſion ot Truths,that moſt concern'd us, whilſt we let looſe 
our Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundleſs Ex- 
tent, were the natufal, and undoubted Poſſefſion of our Underſtandings, 


wherein there was nothing exempt from its Decifions, or that eſcaped its 
Comprehenſion. Thus Men, extending their Enquiries beyond their Ca- 
pacities, and letting their Thoughts wander into thoſe depths, where they 
can find no ſure Footing ; 'tis no Wonder, that they raiſe Queſtions, and 
multiply Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Reſolution, are pro- 
per only to continue and increaſe their Doubts, and ro confirm them at 
laſt in perfet Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacirics of our. Underſtand- 
ings well conſidered, the Extent of our Knowledge once diſcovered, anc! 
the Horizon found, which ſets the Bounds between rhe enlightned and 
dark Parts of Things; between what is, and what is not comprehenſible 
by us, Mzn would perhaps with lels ſcruple acquieſce ih the avow d I- 
gnorance of the one,and imploy their Thoughts and Diſcourſe,with more 
Advantage and Satisfation in the other. 

d. 8. Thus much [ thought neceſſary to ſay concerning the Occa- 
ſion of this Enquiry into humane Underſtanding. Burt, before | procced 
on to what I have thought on this Subject, I myſt here in the Entrance 
beg Pardon of my Reader, for the frequent uſe of the Word 74ea, which 
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he will find in the following Treatiſe. It being that Term, which,Ithink, 
ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the Obje&t of the Underſtanding 
when a Man thinks, I have uſed it to expreſs whatever is meant by Phan- 
taſm, Notion, Species, or whatever itis, which the Mind can be employ'd 
about in thinking; and I could notavoid frequently uſing it. 

I preſume it will be caſily granted me, that there are ſuch /dea's in Men's 
Minds ; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf,and a Man's Words and 
AQtions will fatisfie him, that they are in others. 

Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be how they come into the Mind. 
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& 1.1] T is an eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt ſome Men, That there are in 
| the Underſtanding certain innate Principles ; ſome primary No- 
tions, Kowe eivoic, Charafters, as it were ſtamped upon the Mind of 
Man, which the Soul receives in its very firſt Being ; and brings into the 
World with it. It would be ſufficient to convince unprejudiced Readers 
of the falſeneſs of this Suppoſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall 
in the following Parts of this Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the Uſe of 
their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge they have, with- 
out the help of any innate Impreſſions ; and may arrive at Certainty, 
without any ſuch Original Notionsor Principles. For I imagine any one 
wilk eaſily grant, Thar it would be impertinent to ſuppoſe the /dea's of 
Colours innate ina Creature, towhom God hath given Sight, and a Pow- 
cr to receive them by the Eyes from external Objeds: and no leſs unrea- 
ſonable would it beto attribute ſeveral Truths to the Impreſſions of Nature 
and innate Characters, when we may obſerve in our ſelves Faculties, fit 
to attain as caſie and certain Knowledge of them, as if they were Origi- 
nally imprinted on the Mind. | 
But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to follow his own 
Thoughts in the ſearch of Truth, when they lead him ever fo little out of 
the common Road : I ſhall ſet down the Reaſons, that made me doubt of 
the Truth of that Opinion, as an Excuſe for my Miſtake, if Ibe in one, 
which I leave to beconſider'd by thoſe, who with me diſpoſe themſelves 
to embrace Truth,where-ever they find it. 
$. 2. There is mar 9 commonly taken for granted, than that 
there are certain Principles both Speculative and Prattical (for they ſpeak 
of both) univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind: which therefore they 
argue, muſt needs be the conſtant Impreſſions, which the Souls of Men 
receive in their firſt Beings, and which they bring into the World with 
them, as neceſſarily and really as they do any of their inherent Facultics, 
$. 3. This Argument, drawa from 2»jverſal Conſent, has this Misfor- 
tune 1n it, That-if it were true in matter of Fact, that,there were certain | 
Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, it would not prove them innate, it 
there can be any other way ſhewn how Men may come to that Univerſal 
Agreement in thethings they doconfent in;which I preſume may be done. 
$. 4- But,which is worſe, this Argument of univerſal Conſent, which 
is made uſe of to prove innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demonſtration 
, that 
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thar tliere are ndne ſuch : becauſe there are none to which all Mankind 
ve an univerſal Aſſent. Iſhall begin with the Speculative, and inſtance 
1n thoſe magnified Principles of Demonſtration Whatſoever ze is; and'7is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, which of all others Ithink 
have the moſt allow d Title to innate. Theſe have fo ſctled a Reputation 
of Maxims univerſally received, that 'twill, no doubt, bethought ſtrange 
if any one ſhould ſeem to queſtion it. Bur yet Itake liberty to ſay, Thar 
theſe Propoſitions are fo far from having an univerſal Aſſent, that there 
are a great Part of Mankind, to whom they are not ſo much as known. 

$. 5. For, firſt 'tis evident that all Childrenand /deors have not the leaſt 
Apprehenſion or Thought of them : and the want of that is enough to 
deftroy that univerſal Atſent, which muſt needs be the neceſſary concomi- 
tant of all innate Truths : it ſeeming to me near a Contradiction, to fay, 
that there are Truths imprinted on the Soul, which it perceives or under- 
ſtands not ; imprinting, if it ſignifie any thing, being nothing clſe bur 
the making certain Truths to be perceived. For to imprint any thing on 
the Mind without the Mind's perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligi- 
Llc. If therefore Children and 7deors have Souls, have Minds, with thoſe 
Impreſſions upon them, they muſt unavoidably perceive them, and ne- 
ceſhrily know and aſſent to theſe Truths : which ſince they do nor, it is 
cvident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions. For it they are not Notions 
naturally imprinted, How can they be innate? And it they are Notions 
imprinted, How can they be unknown ? To fay a Notion is imprinted 
on the Mind, and yet atthe fame time to fay that the Mind is ignorant 
of it, and never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion nothing. 
No Propoſition can be faid to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, 
which it was never yet conſcious of. For it any one may ; then, by the 
fame Reaſon, all Propoſitions that are true, and the Mind is capable ever 
of aſſenting to, may be faid to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted : 
Since if any one can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, 
it muſt be only becauſe it is capable of knowing it ; and fo the Mind is 
of all Truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus Truths may be imprinted on 
the Mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know : for a man may live 
long, and die at laſt in Ignorance of many Truths, which his mind 
was capable of knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the Ca- 
pacity of knowing be the natural Impreſſion contended for,all the Truths 
a Man ever comes to know, will,by this Account,be, every one of them, 
innate ; and this great Point will amount to no more, but only to a very 
improper way of ſpeaking ; which whilſtit pretends to aſſert the contrary, 
ſays nothing different from thoſe,whodeny innate Principles. For no Bo- 
dy, I think, ever denied that the Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral 
Truths. The Capacity, they fay, is innate, the Knowledge acquired. 
But then to what end ſuch conteſt for cordein innate Maxims 2 If Truths 
can be imprinted on the Underſtanding without being perceived, I can 
ſee nodifference there can be,between any Truths the Mind is capable of 
knowing in reſpect of their Original: They muſt all be innate, or all ad- 
ventitious: In vain ſhall a Man go about to diſtinguiſh them. He there- 
fore that talks of innate Notions in the Underſtanding, cannot (if he in- 
tend thereby any diſtinct fort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to be in the 
Underſtanding, as it never perceived, and-1is yet fully ignorant of, For 
if theſe Words (70 be in the Underſtanding) have any Propriety, they 
ſignific to be underſtood. So that, to be in rhe Underſtanding, and, not 
to be underſtood ; to be in the Mind, and, never to be perceived, is all 
one as to ſay, any thing is, and is not, in the Mind or Underſtanding. 
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If therefore theſe two Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, is, and, Zt is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and nst to be, are by Nature imprinted, Chil- 
dren cannot be ignorant of them : Infants, and all that have Souls muſt 
neceſſarily have them in their Underſtandings, know the Truth of them, 
and aſſent to it. | 

$. 6. To avoid this, 'tis uſually anſwer'd,that all Men know and aſſent 
to'them, when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, and this is enough to prove 
them innate. I anſwer, 

$. 7. Doubtful Expreſſions,that have ſcarceany ſignification,go for clear 
Reaſons to thoſe, who being prepoſleſſed,take not the pains to examine e- 
ven what they themſelves ſay. For caapply this Anſwer with any tolera- 
ble Sence to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignifie one|ot theſe two things ; 
cither, That as ſoon as Men come to the uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed 
native Inſcriptions come to be known,and obſerved by them: Or elſe,that 
the Uſe and Exerciſe of Men's Reaſons afliſt them in the Diſcovery of theſe 
Principles, and certainly make them known to them; 

$. 8. If they mean that by the. 2/e of Reaſon Men | may diſcover theſe 
Principles, and that this is ſuſſicient to prove them innate; their way of 
arguing will ſtand thus, (+4z.) That whatever Truths Reaſon can certain- 
ly diſcover to us, and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſeare all naturally im- 
printed on the Mind ; ſince that univerſal Aſſent, which is made the 
Mark of them, amounts to no more but this'; That by the uſe of Reaſon, 
weare capable to come to a certain Knowledge of, and aſſent to them ; 
and by this Means there will be no difference between the Maxims of the 
Mathematicians, and Theorems hey deduce from them : All muſt be e- 
qually allow'd innate , they being all Diſcoveries made by the uſe of 
Reaſon, and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly come to know, 
if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. 

$. 9. But how can thoſe Men think the «/e of Reaſon neceſſary to diſco» 
ver Principles that are ſuppoſed innate, when Reaſon |(if we may believe 
them) is nothing elſe, but the Faculty of deducing unknown Truths 
from Principles or Propoſitions, that are already known 2 That cer- 
trainly can never be thought innate, which we have need of Reaſon 
to dilcover,unleſs as I have faid,we will have all the certain Truths, that 
Reaſon ever teaches us, to be innate. We may as well think the uſe of 
Reaſon neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Objets, as that there 
ſhould be nced of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof to make the Underſtan- 
ding ſee what is Originally engraven in it, and cannot be in the Under- 
ſtanding before it be perceived by it, So that to make Reaſon diſco- 
ver thoſe Truths thus imprinted, is to fay, that the uſe of Reaſon diſco- 
vers to a Man, what he knew before ; and if Men have theſe innate, im- 
preſſed Truths Originally, and before the uſe of Reaſon, and yet are al- 
ways ignorant of them, till they come to the uſe of Reaſon, 'tis in effect 
to ſay, that Men know, and know them not at the fame time. 

$. 10. *Twill here perhaps be ſaid, that Mathematical Demonſtrations, 
and other Truths, that arc not innate, are not aſſented to as ſoon as pro- 
pos'd, wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd from theſe Maxims, and other in- 
nate Truths. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt pro. 
poſing, more particularly by and by : I ſhall here only, andthat very rea- 
dily,allow, That theſe Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtrations arc 
in this different ; That the one has need of Reaſon, uſing ot Proofs, to 
make them our, and to gain our Afſent: but the other, as ſoon as under- 
ſtood, are, without any the. leaſt reaſoning, embraced and allented to. 
But 1 withal beg leave to obſerve, That it lays open the Weakneſs of 
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this Subterfuge, which requires the 7//e of Reaſon for the Diſcovery of 
theſe general Truths: Since it muſt be confeſſed, that in their Diſcovery, 
there 15 no Uſe made of reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe who give this 
Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm; that the Knowledge of this Max- 
im, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not ro be, isa dedu- 
Aion of our Reaſon. For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of Ng- 
ture, they ſcemſo fond of, whilſt they make the Knowledge of thoſe Prin- 
ciples to depend on the labour of our Thoughts. For all Reaſoning is 
ſearch, and caſting about, and requires Pains and Application. And how 
en it with any tolerable Sence be ſuppos'd, that what was imprinted by 
Nature, as the Foundation and Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uic 
ot Reaſon to diſcover it ? 

6d. 11, Thoſe who will take the Pains to refle& wit! a little attention on 

he Opcrarions of the Underſtanding, will find that this ready Afient of 

the M:nd to ſome Cruths, depends not either on native Inſcription, nox 
the U/e of Pouſen ; but on a Faculty of the/Mind quite diſtint from both 
of them, as we ſhall ſee hereafrer. Reaſon theretore, having nothing to 
do in procuring our Afent to theſe Maxims, it by faying, that 1/2 kno: 
and aſfent to them, when they come to the Tſe of Reaſon, be meant, -That 
the uſc of Reaſon aſtiſts us in the Knowledge of theſe Maxims, it is ut- 
terly falſe ; and were it true, would prove them not to be innate. 

$.12.1t by knowingandaſlentingto them,when we come to the uſe of Reaſon 
be mcant,that this is rhe time when they cometo be takennotice of by the 
Mind;and that as ſoon as Children come to the uſeot Reafon,they come allo 
to know and aſſent to theſe Maxims; this alfo is falſe,and trivolous. Firſt, It 
15 falic: becauſe it isevident theſe Maxims are not in the Mind fo early as 
the uſe of Reaſon ; and therefore the coming to the uſe of Reaſon is 
falſly atligned,as the time of their Diſcovery. How many inſtances of . the 
ule of Reaſon may we obſerve in Children a long time before they have 
any Knowledge of this Maxim, 7hat it is impoſhlle for the ſame Thing to 
be, and not to be? and a great part of illiterate People, and Savages, paſs 
many Years, even of their rational Ages, without ever thinking on this, 
and the like general Propoſitions. I grant Men come not to the Know- 
ledge of theſe general and more abſtract Traths, which are thought innate 
till they come to theuſe of Reaſon;and I add,nor then ncither. Which is ſo, 
becauſe till after they come to the uſe ot Reaſon, thoſe general abſtrat 
Hdea's are not framed in the Mind, about which thoſe general Maxims arc, 
which are miſtaken for innate Principles, but are indeed Diſcoveries 
made, and Veritics introduced and brought into the Mind by the ſame 
Way, and diſcovered by the ſame Steps, as ſeveral other Propoſitions, 
which no Body was ever fo extravagantas to ſuppoſe innate, This I 
hope to make plain in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe. I allow therefore a Ne- 
ceſſity, that Men ſhould come to the uſe of Reaſon, before they get the 
Knowledge of thoſe general Truths but deny,that Men's coming to the 
uſe of Reaſon 1s the time of their Diſcovery. | 

$. 13. In the mean time, it is obſervable, tl:at this faying that Men 
know, and allent to theſe Maxims, when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, 
amounts in reality of Fat to no more but this, That they are never 
known, nor taken notice of before the uſe of Reaſon, but may poſſibly 
be allcnxcd to ſometime after during a Man's Life ; but when, 1s uncer- 
tain: And ſo may all other knowable Truths as well as theſe, which 
therefore have no Advantage, nor diſtinftion from others by this Note 
of being known when we come to the uſe of Reafon;nor are thereby pro- 


ved to be innate, but quite the contrary, , 
d. 14. 
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$14. But Secondly, were it true, that the preciſe time of their being 
known, and afſented to, were, when Men come to the 7//e of Reaſon; 
neither would that prove them innate. This way of arguing 1s as frivo- 
lous, as the Suppoſition of it ſelf is falſe. For by what kind of Logick will 
it appear, that any Notion is Originally by Nature imprinted in the 
Mind in its firſt Conſtitution, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved, and 
aſſented to, when a Faculty of the Mind, which has quite a diſtin Pro- 
vince, begins to exert it ſelf? And therefore, the coming to the uſe of 
Specch, it it were ſuppoſed rhe time, thar theſe Maxims are firſt aſſented 
to (which it may be with as much Truth, as the time when Men come 
{1 to the uſe of Reaſon) would be as good a Proot that they were innate,as 
| } to ſay * they are innate becauſe Men aflent to them, when they come to 
| the uſe of Reaſon. I agree then with theſe Men of innate Principles,that 
2 there is no Knowledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident Maxims in the 
'n 7 Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon : but'I deny that the com- 
| ing to the uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe time when they are firſt taken no- 
tice of ; and that if it were, that it would prove them innate. All thar 
can with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men aſſent to 
them when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, 1s no more but this, That the 
making of general abſtra&t /dea's, and the Underſtanding of general 
Names, being a Concomitant of the rational Faculty, and growing up 
with it, Children commonly get not thoſe general /dea's, nor learn the 
Names that ſtand for them, till having tor a good \while exerciſed their 
Reaſon about familiar and more particular /dea's, they are by their ordi- 
nary Diſcourſe and Actions with others, acknowletged to be capable of 
rational Converſation. If aſſenting to theſe Maxims, when: Men come to 
the uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other Sence, I defire it may be 
thewn ; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other Sence it proves thein 
2 innate. | 
iN $. 15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular /dea's, and furniſh the yer 
. empty Cabinet: And the Mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome 
| of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and Names got to them. Af- 
| terwards the Mind proceeding farther, abſtracts them, and by Degrees 
learns the uſe of general Names. By this manner the Mind comes to be 
þ turniſh'd with 7dea's and Language, the Materials about which to exer- 
wil | ciſe its diſcurſive Faculty : And the uſe of Reaſon becomes daily more vi- 
j ſible, as theſe Materials, that give it Employment, increaſe. Bur though 
the having of general dea's, and the uſe of general Words and Reaſon u- 
ſually grow together; yet, I ſee not, how this any way proves them itf- 
nate. TheKnowledge of ſome Truths,l conteſs,is very early in the Mind; 
{\ but in a way that ſhews them not to be innate. Forgf we will obſerve,we 
| ſhall find ir till to be abour /dea's, not innate, but acquired : It being a- 
| bout thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by external Things, with which In- 
\ fants have earlieſt to do, and which make the moſt frequent Impreſſions 
on their Senſes. In 7dea's, thus got, the Mind diſcovers, That ſome a- 
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i! gree, and others differ, probably as ſoon as it has any uſe of Memory ; 
i : as ſoon as it is able, to retain and receive diſtin /dea's : But whether it 
# be then, or no, this is certain, it does fo, long before it has the uſe of 
( yl Words ; or comes to that, which we commonly call the zſe of Reaſor. 
For a Child knows as certainly; before it can ſpeak,the difference between 


1! the /dea's of Sweet and Bitter (z. e. That Sweet lis not Bitter) as it 
knows afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) That Worm-wood and Sugar- 
i ' plumbs, are not the ſame thing. | 
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d. 16. AChild knows not thatThree andFour are equal toSeven,till hecomes 
to be able rocount to Szven,and has got the Name and /dea of Equality :and 
then upon the explaining thoſe Words,he preſently aſſents to,or rather per- 
ceives the Truth of that Propoſition. But neither does he then readily af- 
ſent, becauſe it is an innate Truth, nor was his Aſſent wanting, till then, 
becauſe he wanted the 7//e of. Keaſon; but the Truth of it appears to him, 
as ſoon as he has ſetled in his Mind rhe clear anddiſtint 4:a's, that theſe 
Names ſtand for : And then, he knows the Truth of that Propoſition, 
upon-the ſame Grounds, and by the ſame means that he knew before, 
That a Rod and Cherry are not the ſame thing ; and upon the fame 
Grounds alfo, that he may come to know atterwards, That it is impoſſib/s 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, as we ſhall more fully ſhew here- 
after. So that the later it is before any one comes to havethoſe ge- 
neral /dea's, about which thoſe Maxims are; or to know the Significa- 
tion of thoſe general Terms that ſtand for them ; or to put togerher int 
his Mind, the /4ea's they ſtand for; the later alſowill it be before he comes 
to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the /dea's they ſtand for, 
being no more innate than thoſe of a Cat or a Weeſel, he muſt ſtay till 
Time and Obſervation have acquainted him withthem ; and then he will 
be in a Capacity, to know the Truth of theſe Maxims, upon the firit Oc- 
caſion, that ſhall make him put together thoſe /dea's in his Mind, and ob- 
ſerve whether they agree or diſagree, according as is expreſſed in thoſe 
Propoſitions. And Merefote it 15s, Thata Man knows that Eighteen and 
Nineteen,areaqual toThirty Seven by the ſame ſelt-Evidence,that heknows 
One and Two to be equal to Three : Yet, a Child knows that,not ſo ſoon 
as the other ; not for want of the uſe of Reaſon ; but becauſe the 7dea's 
the Words Eighteen, Nineteen; and Thirty ſeven ſtand for, are not fo 
ſoon got, as thoſe, which are ſignify'd by One, Two, and Three. 

$. 17. This Evaſion thereforeof general Aſſent,when Men come totheuſe 
of Reaſon, failing as it does, and leaving no difference berween thoſe ſup- 
poſed-innate,and otherTruths,that are afterwards acquired and learnt,Men 
haveendeavoured to ſecure an univerſal Aſſent to thoſe they call Maxims, 

- by faying, they are generally aſſented to, as ſoon as propoſed, and the 

Terms they are propos d in, underſtood : Seeing all Men, even Children, 
as ſoon as they hear and underſtand the Terms, aflent to theſe Propoſi- | 
tions, they thunk ir is ſufficient to prove them innate. For ſince Men | 
never fail,after they have once underſtood the Words,to acknowledgethem 
for undoubted Truths, they would interr, That certainly theſe Propoſi- 
tions were firit lodged in the Underſtanding, which, without any teach- 
ing,the Mind, at very firſt Propoſal, immediately cloſes with, and affents 
to, and after that never doubts again. 

d. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand whether ready afent, giver to a 
Propoſition «pon firſt hearing, and underſtanding the: Terms, be a cer- 
tain mark of an innate Principle 2 If it be not, fuch a general aſſent is in 
vain urged as a Proof of them : If it be faid, that it'is a mark of innate, 
they maſt then allow all ſuch Propoſitions to be innate, which are gene- 
rally aſſented to as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find themſelves plen- 7 
titully ſtored with innate Principles. ow nn the ſame ground (wiz.) 
of Atlent ar firſt hearing and underſtandief the Terms, That Men would 
have thoſeMaxims paſs tor innate,they mult alſo admit ſeveralPropofitions 
about Numbers,to be innate, That One and 7wo are equal to Three, That Two 
and Twoare equal ro Four and a multitude of other the like Propoſitions in 
Numbers,that every Body aſlents to,at firlt hearing,and underſtanding the 
Terms muſt have a place amongſt theſe innate Axioms. Nor is tlus the 
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Prerogative of Numbers alone, and Propoſitions made about ſeveral of - 
them : But even natural Philoſophy, and all the other Sciences aflord 
Propoſitions, which are fure to meet with Aſſent as ſoon as they are un- 
derſtood. That two Bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is a Truth that 
noBody any more ſticks at,than at that Maxim, 7hat it s impoſible for the 
fame thing to be, and not to be ; That White is not Black, Thar a Square is 
not a Circle, That Tellowneſs is not Sweetneſs : Theſe, and a million of 0- 
ther ſuch Propoſitions, as many at leaſt, as we have diſtin 7dea's, eve- 
ry Man in his Wis, at firſt hearing, and knowing what the Names ſtand 
for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent to. It then theſe Men will be true to their 
own Rule, and have Afſent at firſt hearing and nnder/tanding the Terms, 
to be a mark of innate, they muſt allow, not only as many innate Propo- 
ſitions, as Men have diſtint /dea's; but as many as Men can make Pro- 
poſitions, wherein different [dea's are denied one of another. Since eve- 
ry Propoſition, wherein one different /dea is denied of another, will as 
certainly find Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, as this 
general one, /t is impoſſible for the ſame to te, and not to be ; orthar 
which is the foundation of it, and is the eaſier underſtood of the two, 
The ſame is not different : By Which Account, they will have Legions of 
innate Propoſitions of this one fort, without mentioning any other. Bur 
ſince no Propoſition can be innate, unleſs the /dea's about which it is, be 
innare, This will be, to ſuppoſe all our /dea's of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, 
Figures, &c. innate ; than which there cannot be any thing more oppo» 
ſite to Reaſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready aſſent, upon hearing 
and underſtanding the Terms, is (I grant) a mark of ſelt-evidence : bur 
ſelevidence, depending not on innate Impreſſions, but on fomcthi 
elſe {as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) belongs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which 
no Body was yet ſo extravagant, as to pretend to be innate. 

$. 19. Nor let it be ſaid, That thoſe more particular ſelf-evident Propo. 
ſitions,whichare aſlented to at firſt hearing,as, That One and Two are equal 
toThree;zThatGreen u not Red, &care received as the Conſequences of thoſe 
more univerſal Propoſitions, which are look'd on as innate Principles : 
ſince any one, who will but take the Pains to obſerve, what paſles in the 
Underſtanding, will certainly find, That theſe, and the like lefs general 
Propoſitions, are certainly known and firmly aſlented to, by thoſe, who 
are utterly ignorant of thoſe more general Maxims ; and fo, being earlier 
in the Mind than thoſe (as they are called) firſt Principles, cannot owe 


_ to themthe Aſſent, wherewith they are received at firſt hearing. 


$. 20. [f it be faid,that theſe Propoſitions, wiz. Two and 7 wo are equal to 
Four; Red is not blue &c.are not general Maxims,nor of any great uie.I an- 
{wer, That makes nothing to the Argument of univerſal aſſent, upon hear- 
ing and underſtanding, For if that be the certain mark of innate, whate- 
ver Propoſition can be found, that receives general aflent, as ſoon as 
heard and underſtood, that muſt be admitted tor an innate Propoſition, 
as well as this Maxim, 7hat it is impoſſible for the thing to be, and 


_ not to be, they brings n this Ground equal. as to the difference of 


being more genera t makes this Maxim more remote from being in- 
nate ; thoſe general and abſtra&t /dea's, being more ſtrangers to our firſt 
Apprehenſions, than thoſe of more particular ſelf-evident Propoſitions ; 
and therefore, 'tis longer before they are admitted and aflented to by the 
growin Vedfanting And as to the uſcſulneſs of theſe magnified Ma- 
xims, that perhaps will not be found ſo great as is ly conceived, 
when it comes in its due place to be more fully conſidered. 

$.21.But we have not yetdone with aſſent ing 79 Propoſitions at firſt hearing 


” 
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and underſtanding their Terms ; 'tis fit we firſt take notice, That this,in- 
ſtead of being a mark that they are innate, is a proof of the contrary : 
Since ir ſuppoſes, that ſeveral, who underſtand and know other things, are 
Ignorant of theſe Principles, till they are propos d to them ; and thar one 
may be unacquainted with theſe Truths, till hz hears them from others. 
For if they were innate, What need they be propos, in order to gaining 
aſſent ; when, by being in the Underſtanding, by a natural and original 
Impreſſion (if there were any ſuch) they could not but be known betore? 
Or, doth the propoſing them, print them clearer inthe Mind than Nature 
did ? If fo, then the Conſequence will. be, That a Man knows them ber- 
ter, after. he has been thus taught them, than he did betore. Whence it 
will follow, That theſe Principles may be made more evident to.us by 
other's teaching, than Nature has made them by Impreſſion : which will 
jllagree with the Opinion of innate Principles,and give but little Authori- 
ty to them ; but on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the foundations 
of all our other Knowledge, as they are pretended to be. This cannotbe 
deny'd, that Men grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe (clt-evi- 
dent Truths, upon their being propoſed : Butiit is clear, that whoſoever 
does fo, finds in himſelf, That he then begins to know a Propoſition, 
which he knew not before ; and which from thenceforth he never queſti- 
ons: not becauſe it was innate ; but, becauſe the conſideration of the Na- 
ture of the things contained in thoſe Words, would not ſuffer him tothink 
otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever he is brought to retlect on them. 
$. 22. If it be faid, The Underſtanding hath an implicit Xnowledge of 
theſe Principles, but not an explicit, before this firſt hearing,(as they muſt, 
who will ſay, That they are in the Underſtanding before they are known) 
it will be hard to conceive what is meant by a Principle imprinted on the 
underſtanding Implicitly ; unleſs it be this, That the Mind is capable of 
\ underſtanding and aflenting firmly to ſuch Propoſitions. And thus all Ma- 
thematical Demonſtrations, as well as firſt Principles, mult be received as 
native [mpreſſions on the Mind: which,[ fear they will ſcarce allow them 
to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a Propoſition, than aſſent to ir, 
when demonſtrated: And few Mathematicians will be torward to believe, 
That all the Diagrams they have drawn, were but Copies of thole innate 
Characters, which Nature had ingraven upon their Minds. 
$.23.There is 1 fear this farther weakneſsin the foregoingArgument,which 
would perſwade us, That therefore thoſe Maxims are to be thought innate, 
which Men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe they aflent to Propoſitions, 
which they are not taught, nor do receive from the force of any Argu- 
ment or Demonſtration, but a bare Explication or Underſtanding of the 
Terms. Under which, there ſeems to me to lie this fallacy 5; That Men 
are ſuppoſed not to be taught, nor to /earn any thing de novs; When in 
truth, they are taught and do learn ſomething they were ignorant of be- 
fore. For firſt it is evident, they have learned the Terms and their Sig- 
nification : neither of which was born with them. But this is not all 
the acquired Knowledge in the caſe: The /dea's themſelves, about which 
the Propoſition is, are not born witly them, no more than their Names, 
but got afterwards. So, that in all Propoſitions that are aſflented to, ar 
firſt hearing the Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch /dea's , 
and the /dea's themielves that they ſtand for, being neither, of them in- 
nate, I would fain know what there is remaining in ſuch Propoſitions that 
is inn2te. For I would gladly have any one name that Propolition, whoſe 7 
Terms or /dea's were either of them innate. . We by degrees get /dea's 
and Names, and learn their appropriated connection one with another ; 
py and 
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and then to Propoſitions, made in ſuch Terms, whoſe fignification we 
have learnt, and wherein the Agreementor Diſagreement we can perceive 
in our /4ea's, when'put together, is expreſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent ; 
though to other Propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evident , but 
which are concerning 1dea's, not ſo ſoon nor cafily got, we are at the 
fame time no way capable of aſſenting. For though a Child quickly af. 
ſent to this Propoſition, That an mn is not Fire ; when,by familiar Ac- 
quaintance, he has got the /dea's of thoſe two different things diſtintly 
imprinted on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire 
ſtand for them : yer, it will be ſome years after, perhaps, before the ſame 
Child will afſent to this Propoſition, That it is impoſſible for rhe ſame 
thing to be, and not to be. Becaule, that though, perhaps, the Words are 
as calle to be learnt : yet, the ſignification of them, being more large, 
comprehenſive, and abſtract, than of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſi- 
ble things, the Child hath to do with, it 1s longer|betore he learns their 
preciſe meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind 
thoſe general /dea's, they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will in 
vain endeavour to make any Child aſſent to a Propoſition, made up of 
= * ſuch general Terms: But as ſoon as ever he has got thoſe /dea'5,and learn'd 
their Names, he forwardly cloſes with the one, as well as the other of the 
forementioned Propoſitions; and with both for the! fame Reaſon ; (24z.) 
becauſe he finds the /dea's he has in his Mind, to agree or diſagree, ac- 
cording as the Words ſtanding for them, are affirmed, or denied one of a- 
nother in the Propoſition. But if Propoſitions be brought to him in Words, 
which ſtand for /dea's he has not yetin his Mind:| to ſuch Propoſitions, 
however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he affords neither aſſent 
nor diſſent, but is ignorant.” For Words, being but empty ſounds, any 
farther than they are ſigns of our 7dea's, we cannot but aſſent to them, 
as they correſpond to thoſe /ea's we have, but no farther than that, But 
the ſhewing by what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes into our 
Minds, and the grounds of ſeveral _— of aſſent, being the Buſineſs 
of the following Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only touched on it here, 
as one Reaſon, that made me doubt of thoſe innate Principles. 
$. 2.4. To conclude this Argument of univerſal Conſent, I agree with 
| theſe Defenders of innate Principles; That if they are inate, they muſt 
needs-have univerſal aſſent. For that a Truth ſhould be innate, and yer 
not aſſented to, is to me as unintelligible, as for a Man to know a Truth, 
and be ignorant of it at the fame time. But then,) by theſe Men's own 
Confeſſion, they cannot be innate ; ſince they are |not aſſented to, by 
thoſe who underſtand not the Terms, nor by a great part of thoſe who 
do underſtand them, but have yet never heard, nor thought of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions ; which I think, is at leaſt one half of Mankind, But were the 
Number far leſs, it would be enough to deſtroy univerſal aſſent, and 
thereby ſhew theſe Propoſitions not to be innate, if Children alone were 
ignorant of them. | | 
$. 25- But that I may not be accuſed, to argue from the thoughts of In- 
fants, which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what paſſes in 
their Underſtandings, before they expreſs it; I ſay next, That theſe two 
general Propoſitions are not the Truths, that fir#? poſſeſs the Minds of 
Children ; nor are antecedent to all acquired, and adventitious Notions : 
i which if they were innate, they muſt needs be. Whether we can deter- 
mine it or no, it matters not , there is certainly a time, when Children 
begin to think, and their Words and Actions do afſure us, that they do 
ſo, When therefore they are capable of Thought, of Knowledge, of Af 
{ ſent, 
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ſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they can beignorant of thoſe Notions 
that Nature has imprinted, were there any ſuch > Can it be imagin'd, 
with any appearance of Reaſon, That they perceive the Impreſſions trom 
things without ; and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe Charadters, 
which Nature it ſelf has taken care to ſtampwithin? Can they receive and 
allent to adventitious Notions, and be ignorant of thoſe, which are ſup- 
poſed woven into the very Principles of their Being, and imprinted there 
in indelible Characters, to be the Foundation, and Guide of all their ac- 
quired Knowledge, and'future Reaſonings 2 This would be, to make Na- 
ture take Pains to no Purpoſe ; Or, at leaſt, to write very ill; ſince its 
Charaters could not be read by thoſe Eyes, which faw other things very 
well ; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt parts of Truth, and the 
Foundations of all our Knowledge, which are not firſt known, and with- 
out which, the undoubted Knowledge of ſeveral other things may be had. 
The Child certainly knows, that the Nurſe that: teeds it, 15 neither the 
Cat it plays with, nor the Blackmoor it 1s afraid of ; That the Wormſeed 
or Muſtard it refuſes, is not the Apple or Sugar it cries for : this it is cer- 
tainly and undoubtedly aſſured of : But will any one fay,it is by Virtue of 
this Principle, 7hat it s impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, 
that it ſo firmly allents to theſe, and other parts of its Knowledge : Or 
that the Child has any Notion or Apprehenſion of that Propoſition at an 
Age, wherein yet 'tis plain, it knows a great many other Truths ? He 
that will fay, Children join theſe general abſtract Speculations with their 
ſucking Bottles, and their Rattles, may,perhaps, with Juſtice be thought 
to have more Paſſion and Zeal for his Opinion ; but leſs Sincerity and 
Truth, than one of that Age. 

$. 26. Though therefore there be ſeveral general Propoſitions, that 
meet with conſtant and ready aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown 
up, who have attained the uſe of more general and abſtrat 7dea's, and 
Names ſtanding for them : yet they not being to be found in thoſe of ten- 
der Years, who nevertheleſs know other things, they cannot pretend to 
univerſal aſſent of intelligent Perſons, and fo by ny means can be ſuppo- 
ſed innate : It being impoſſible, that any Truth which is innate (if there 
were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at leaſt to any one,who knows any 
thing elſe. Since,if they are innate Truths,they muſt be innatethoughts : 
there being nothing a Truth in the Mind, that it has never thought on, 
Whereby it is evident, if there be any imnate Truths, they muſt neceſſarily 
be the firſt of any thought on; the firlt that _ there. 

$. 27. That the general Maxims, we are diſcourſing of, are not known 
to Children, /deots, and a great part of Mankind, we have already ſufh- 
ciently proved : whereby it is evident, they have not an univerſal aſlent, 
nor are general Impreſſions. But there is this farther Argument in it a- 
gainſt their being innate: That theſe Charaters, it they were native and 
original Impreflions, ſhould appear faireſt and cleareſt in thoſe Perſons, 
in whom yet we find no Foot-ſteps of them: And 'isjin my Opinion, a 
ſtrong Preſumprion, that they are not innate; ſince they are leaſt known 
to thoſe, in whom, if they were innate, they muſt needs exert themſelves 
with moſt Force and Vigour. For Children, 1deots, Savages. and illite- 
rate People, being of all others the leaſt corrupted by Cuſtom, or bor- 
rowed Opinions ; Learning, and Education, having not caſt their native 
thoughts into new Moulds; nor by ſuper-inducing foreign and ſtudied 
Dodrines,confounded thoſe fair Characters Nature had writren there; one 
might reaſonably imagine, That in their Minds theſe innate Notions 


ſhould 1:2 open fairly to every ones view, as 'tis certain the thoughts of 
| Children 
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Children, do. It might very well be expeRted, that theſe Principles 
ſhould be perſectl known to Naturals ; which being ſtamped immediate» 
ly on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) can have no dependence on the 
Gonftirutions, or Organs of the'Body, the only confeſſed difference be- 
tween them and others. One would think, according to theſe Men's 
Principles, That all- the native Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) 
{hculd in thoſe, who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine out 
in their full Luſtre,and leave us in no more doubt of their being, there,than 
we are of their love of Pleaſure, and abhorrence of pain. ut alas, a- 
mongſt Children, /deors, Savages, and the grofly illiterate, whar general 
Maxims are to be found + What univerſal - Principles of Knowledge 2 
Their Notions are few and narrow, borrowed only trom thoſe Otjects 
they have had moſt to do with,and which have made/upon their Senſes the 
frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſion. A Child knows his Nurſe and his 
Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things of a little more advanced Age ; 
And a young _ has, perhaps,his Head fill'd with Love and Hunting, 
according to the fathion ot his Tribe. But he that from a Child untaught, 
or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expe theſe /abſtrat Maxims, or 
the Principles of Sciences, will I fear find himſelf miſtaken. Such kind of 
general Propoſitions, are ſeldom mentioned inthe Huts of /xdiars : much 
leſs are they to be found in the thoughts of Children, or any Impreſſions 
of them on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Diſcourſes of the Schools, 
and Academies of learned Nations, accuſtomed to that fort of Converſa- 
tion, or Learning, where Diſputes are frequent : Theſe Maxims being 
ſuited to artificial Argumentation, and uſeful tor Conviction; but not much 


* conducing to the diſcovery of Truth, or advancement of Knowledge. 


But of thcir ſmall uſe for the improvement of Knowledge, I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak more at large, /. 4. c. 7. 

$. 28. Iknow not how abſurd this may ſeem to the Maſters of Demon- 
ſtration: And probably, it will hardly down with any Body at firſt 
Hearing. I muſt therefore « Larg a little to lay by|your prejudice, and 
ſuſpend your cenſure, till you have heard me out in the ſequel of this Diſ- 
courſe, being very willing to ſubmit to better Judgments. And ſince 1 
imparrtially ſearch after Truth, I ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced, that 
I have been too fond of my own Notions; which I confeſs we are all apt 
to be, when Application and Study have warmed our Heads with them. 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground, to think theſe two 
famed ſpeculative Maxims innate: fince they are not univerſally aſſented 
to; Since the aſſent they fo generally find, is no other than what ſeveral 
Propoſitions, not allowed to be innate, equally partake in with them ; 
And ſince the allent is given them, is produced another way,and comes 
not from natural Inſcription, as I doubt not but to|make appear in the 
following Diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt Principles of Knowledge and Sci- 
ence, are found not to be innate, no other ſpeculative Maxims can (1 ſup- 
poſe) with better Right pretend to be ſo. 
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$. 1.4F thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof wediſcourſed in the fore-go- 
I ing Chapter, have not an actual univerſal aſſent from all Man- 


kind, as we there proved , it is much more viſible concerning prattical - 


Principles, that they come ſhort of an univerſal Reception: and | think it 
will be hard to inſtance any one moral Rule, which can pretend to fo 
general and ready an aſſent as, What is, s, or to be ſo manifeſt a Truth as 
this, That it is imprſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Whereby 
it is evident, That they are farther removed from a title to be innate; and, 
the doubt of their being native Impreſſions on the Mind, is ſtronger a» 
gainſt rheſe moral Principles than the other. Not that it brings their 
Truth at all in queſtion. They are equally true, though not equally evi- 
dent. Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with them : 
but moral Principles require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and ſome Exerciſe 
of the Mind, to diſcover the Certainty of their Truth. They lie not 
open as natural Characters ingraven on the Mind ; which if any ſuch 
were, they muſt nceds be viſible by themſelves, and by their own- light 
be certain and known to every Body, But this is rio Derogation to their 
Truth and Certainty, no more than it is to the Truth or Certainty of the 
Three Angles of a Triangle being equal to two right ones,becauſe it is not 
fo evident as The whole is brgger than a part;nor 10 apt to be aſlented to at 
firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral Rules are capable of De- 
monſtration : and therefore it is our own faults, if we come not to a cer- 
tain Knowledge of them. But the Ignorance wherein many Men are of 
them, and the ſlowneſs of aſſent wherewith others receive them, are 
manifeſt Proofs that they are not innate, and ſuch as offer themſelves to 
their view without ſearching. 
 &. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Principles, wherein all Men do 
apree, I appeal toany, who have been but moderately converſant in the 
Hiſtory of Mankind, and look'd abroad beyond the Smoak of their own 
Chimneys. Where is that praQtical Truth, that is univerſally received 
withoutdoubt or queſtion, as it muſt be if innate? J«/tice,and keeping of 
Contracts, is, that which mo/# Men ſeem to agree in.” This is a Principle, 
which is thought to extend it ſelf ro the Dens of Thieves, and the Troo 
of Robbers; and they who have gone fartheſt towards the putting off of 
Humanity it ſelf, keep Faith and Rules of Juſtice one-with another. I 
grant that Outlaws themſelves do this one amongſt another: but 'ris,with- 
out receiving theſe as the innateLawsof Nature. They pratice them as 
Rules of convenience within their own Communities : But-it is impoſli- 
ble to conceive,that he imbraces Juſtice asa practical Principle, who as 
fairly with his Fellow- High-way-men,and at the fame time plunders or 
kills the next honeſt Man he meets with. Juſtice and Truth are the com- 
mon ties of Society; and therefore, even Outlaws and Villains, who 
break with all the World beſides, muſt keep Faith and Rules of Equity a- 
mong(t themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold together. But will any one 
fay, Thatthoſe that live by Fraud and Rapine, have innate Principles of 
Truth and Juſtice, which they allow and aflent to ? 

d. 3- Perhaps it will be urged, That the tacit aſſent Bf their Minds a- 
grees to what 8heir Prattice contraditts. I anſwer, Firſt, I have always 

thought 
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thought the Actions of Men the beſt Interpreters of their thoughts, But 
ſince it is certain, that moſt Men's Practice, and \ſome Men's open Pro- 
ſeſſions, have either queſtioned or denied thefe Principles, it is impoſſible 
to eſtabliſh an univerſal conſent (though we ſhould look for it only a- 
mongſt grown Men) without which, it is impoſſible to conclude them 
innate. Secondly, *Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe innate 
practical Principles, that terminate only in Contemplation. Practical 
Principles, derived from Nature, are there for Operation, and muſt pro. 
duce Conformity of Aion, not barely ſpeculative aſſent to their truth, 
or elſe they are 1n vain deſtinguiſh'd from ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, 
confeſs, has put into Man a defire of Happineſs, and an averſion to Miſe- 
ry: Theſe indeed are innate practical Principles, which (as practical Prin- 
ciples ought) do continue conſtantly, tg operate and influence all our 
Actions, without ceaſing : Theſe may be obſerved in all Perſons and all 
Ages, ſteady and univerſal ; but theſe are Inclinations of the Will and 
Appetite, not Impreſſions and Characters on the Underſtanding. I deny 
not, that there are natural tendencies imprinted on the Minds of Men ; 
and that, from the very firſt inſtances of ſenſe and perception, there are 
ſome things that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them ; ſome 
things that they incline to, and others that they fly : But this makes no- 
thing for innate CharaQters on the Mind, which are to be the Principles 
of Knowledge, regulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſſions on the 
Underſtanding, are fo far from being confirmed hereby, that this is an 
Argument againſt them; ſinde if there were certain| CharaQters, imprinted 
by Nature on the Underſtanding, as the Principles of Knowledge, we 
could not but perceive them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our 
Knowledge, as we do thoſe otHers on the Will and Appetite; which ne- 
ver ceaſe to be the conſtant Spring-and Motives of all our Actions, to 
which, we perpetually feel them ſtrongly impelling us. 

$. 4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of = innate practical Prin- 
ciples, is, That I think, there cannot any one moral Rule be propos'd,where- 
of a Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon : which would be perſeAly ridi- 
culous andabſurd, if they were innate, or ſo much as ſelt-evident ; which 
every innate Principle muſt needs be, and not need any Proof to aſcertain 
its Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain it Approbation. He would be 
thought void of common Senſe, who asked on the jone ſide, or on the 0- 
ther {ide went about to give a Reaſon, Why 'it 1s impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be. It carries its own Light and Evidence with it, 
and needs no other Proof:. He that underſtands the Terms, aſlents to it 
for its own fake, or elſe nothing will ever be able to prevail with him to 
doit. But ſhould that moſt unthaken Rule of Morality, and Foundation 
of all ſocial Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done unto, be pro- 
pos'd to one, who never heard it before, but yet is of capacity to under- 
ſtand its meaning ; Might he not without any abſurdity ask a Reaſon, 
why ? And were not he that propos'd it,bound to make out the Truth and 
Reaſonableneſs of it to him 2 Which plainly ſhews it not to be innate ; 
for if it were, it could neither want nor receive any Proof: but muſt needs 
(at |eaſt, as ſoon as heard and underſtood} be received and aflented to, as 
an unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt of. So 
that the truth of all theſe moral Rules, plainly depends upon ſome other 
antecedent to them, and from which they muſt be deduced , which 
could not be, it either they were innate, or| ſo much as ſelt-e- 
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$. 5. That Men ſhould keep their Compadts, is certainly a great and 
undeniable Rule in Morality : But yet,if a Chriſtian, who has the view of 
Happineſs and Miſery in another Life, be asked why a Man muſt keep his 
Word, he will give this as a Reaſon: Becauſe God, who has the Power 
of eternal Life and Death, requires it of us. Burt it an Hobbift be asked 
why; he will anſwer: Becauſe the Publick requires it, and the Zeviathan 
will puniſh you, if you do not. And if one of the old F/-athen Philoſo- 
phers had been asked, he would have anſwered : Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, 
below the Dignity of a Man, and oppoſite to Vertue, the higheſt Perſe- 
tion of humane Nature. 

$. 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety of Opinions, concerning 
Moral Rules, which are to be found amongſt Mzn, according to the dit- 
ferent ſorts of Happineſs, they have a Proſpet of, or propole to them- 
ſelves : Which cou!d not be, it practical Principles were innate, and im- 
printed in our Minds immediately by ghe Hand of God. I grant the ex- 
iltence of God, is ſo many ways manifeſt, and the Ob-dience we owe him, 
ſo congruous to the Light of Reaſon, that a great part of Mankind give 
Teſtimony to the Law of Nature: But yet I think it mult be allowed, That 
ſeveral Moral Rules, may receive, from Mankind, a very general Appro- 
bation, without either knowing, or admitting the true ground of Mora- 
lity ; which can only be the Law of a God, who ſees Men in the dark, 
and has Power enough to puniſh the proudeſt Ofender. For God, having, 
by an inſeparable conneQtion, joined Yertue and publick Happinels toge- 
ther ; and made the Prattice thereof, neceſſary to the preſervation of So- 
ciety, and viſibly beneficial to all, with whom the vertuous Man has to 
do ; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, not only allow, but recom- 
mend, and magnifie thoſe Rules to others, from whoſe obſervance of them, 
he is ſure to reap Advantage to himſelf, . He may, out of Intereſt, as well 
as Conviction, cry up that for Sacred ; which it once trampled on, and 
prophaned, he himſelf cannot be fafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes 
nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation, which theſe Rules evi- 
dently have ; yet it ſhews, that the outward acknowledgment Men pay 
to them in their Words, proves not rhat they are innate Principles : Nay, 
it proves not ſo much, as, that Men aſſent to them inwardly in their own 
Minds, as the inviolable Rules of their own Practice : Since we find that 
ſel-Intereſt and the Conveniences of this Life, make many Men own an 
outward Profeſſion and Approbation of them, whoſe Ations ſufficiently 
prove, that they very little conſider the Law-giver, that preſcribed theſe 
Rules; nor,the Hell he has ordain'd for the Puniſhment of thoſe that tranſ- 
greſs them. 

$. 7. For, if we will not in Civility allow too much Sincerity to the 
Proteſlions of moſt Mer, but think their Attions to be the Interpreters of 
their Thoughts ; we ſhall find, that they have »o ſuch internal Veneration 
for theſe Rules, nor ſo full a Perſwaſton of their Certaiuty and Obligation. 
The great Principle of Morality, 7o do as one would be done to, is more 
commended, than practiſed. But the Breach of this Rule cannot be a grea- 
ter Vice, than to teach others, That it is no Moral Rule, nor Obligatory, 
would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to that Intereſt Men facrifice to, 
when they break it themſelves. Perhaps Conſcience will be urged as check- 


ing us for ſuch Breaches, and fo the internal Obligationand Eſtabliſhment 


ot the Rule be preſerved. 


$.8. To which,l anſwer, That I doubt not,but without being written on 


their Hearts, many Men, may, by the fame way that they come to the 
Knowledge of other things, come to aſſent to ſeveral Moral Rules, and 
D be 
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be convinced of their Obligation. Others alſo may come to ke of the ſame 
Mind, from their Education, Company, and Cuſtoms of their Country; 
which Perſwaſron however got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience on work, Which 
is nothing elſe, but our own Opinion of our own Actions. And it Con- 
ſcience be a Proof of innate Principles, contraries may be innate Princi- 
ples::-Since ſome Men, with the ſame bent of Conſcience, proſecute what 

others avoid. _ | 
$. 9. But I cannot ſee how any Men, ſhould ever tranſgreſs thoſe Moral 
Rules, with Confidence, and Serenity, were they innate, and ſtamped upon 
their Minds. View but an Army at the ſacking of a Town, and fee what 
Obſervations, or Senſe of Moral Principles, or what touch of Conſci- 
ence, for all the Outrages they do. Robberies, Murders, Rapes, arethe 
Sports of Men fer at Liberty from Puniſhment and Cenfure. Have there 
not been whole Nations, and thoſeof the moſt civilized People, amongſt 
whom, the expoſing their Children, and leaving them in the Ficlds, to pe- 
riſh by Want,or Fil Beifts, has been the Practice, as little condemned 
or ſcrupled, as the begetting them 2 Do they not ſtill, in ſome Coun- - 
tries, put them into the ſame Graves with their Mothers, if they die in 
Child-birth ; Or diſpatch them, if a pretended Aſtrologer declares them 
to have unhappy Stars ? And are there not Places, where at a certain 
Age, they kill, or expoſe their Parents without any remorſe at all ? In a 
Part of ja, the Sick, when their Caſe comes to |be thought deſperate, 
are carried out and laid on rtheEarth, before they are dead, and left there, 
(z) Gruber «- expoſed to Wing and Weather,to periſh without Aſſiſtance or Pity. («) Ix 
pud Thever®t, j5 familiar amongſt the Aſengrelians, a People profelling Chriſtianity, to 
F) Lxnb<e. bury their Children alive without ſcruple. - () There are Places where 
ep Theve- they eat their own Children. (y) The Caribes were wont to geld their 
= 35 , Cluldren, on purpoſe tofat andeat them. (4) And Garcilaſſo de 11 Vega 
X-0r:2me c. tells us ofa People in Peru which were wont to fat and eat their Ehil- 
18. 19. dren they got on their female Captives, which they kept as Concubines 


| = wit. for that Purpoſe. (+) The Virtues, whereby the 7oxoupinambas believed 


(s) Her de: In- they merited Paradiſe, were, Revenge, and eating| abundance of their E- 
et © 12-neimies. (4) They have notſo much as a Name for God, Lery pag. 2.16, 
> 124% No Acknowledgment of any God, no Religion, no Worſhip, pag. 23. 
The Saints, who are canoniz'd amongſt the Zurks, lead Lives, which one 
cannot with Modeſty relate. A remarkable Paſſage to this Purpoſe, out 
of the Voyage of Baumgarten, Which is a Book, nat every Day to be met 
with, I ſhall ſet down at large, in the Language it! is publiſhed in. 7&4 
(ſc. prope Belbes in Agy hos vidimus ſantium unum Saracenicum inter a- 
renarum cumulos,ita ut ex utero matris prodtiit nudum ſedentem. Mos eff, 
ut didicimus Mahometiſtis,ut eos, qui amentes & fine ratione ſunt.pro ſanttis 
colant & venerentur.Inſuper Geos qui cumdjuvitam egerint inquinatiſſimam, 
voluntariam demum penitentiam G paupertatem, ſanttitate venerandos dee 
putant. Fjuſmodi vero genus hominum libertatem quandam effrenem habent, 
domos quas wolunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi,& quod majus eſt,concumbendi ; 
ex quo concubitu, fi proles ſecuta ſuerit, ſantta ſimiliter habetur. His ergo 
hominibus dum wiuunt qnagnos exhibent honores ; mortuis wero vel templa 
vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſmma,coſg;contingere ac ſepelire maxime fortus 
ne ducunt loco. Audrvimus hec ditla & dicenda per interpretem & Mucrelo 
noſtro. Inſuper ſantlum illumgguem eo loci vidimus, publicitus apprime com- 
mendari, eum elſe Hominem ſanttum,drvinum ac py 0 ga precipuumzes, 
guod, nec f@minarum unquam efſet nec puerorum, ſed tantummodo aſela- 
rum concubitor atque mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten,' l. 2. c. 1, p. 73. Where: 
then are thoſe innate” Principles, of Juſtice, Piety, —_— - uity,. 
uſtity ? 
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Chaſtity » Or, Where is that univerſal Conſent, that aſſures us there are 
ſich-nbred Rules? Murders in Ducls, when Fathion has made them ho- 
nourable, are committed without remorſe of Conſcience : Nay, in many 
Places, Innocence inthis Caſe is the greatelt Ignominv. And if we will 
look abroad, to take a view of Men, as they are, we ſhall find, that they 
have a remorſe,in one Place, for doing or omitting that,whicl1 others, in 
another Place, think they ment by. 

$. 10. He rhat will caretully peruſe the Hiſtory of Mankind, and look: 
abroad into the ſeveral Tribes oft Men, and with inditicrency furvey their 
Actions, will be able to fatisfie himſelt, That there is ſcarce that Principle 
of Morality to be gamed, or Rule of Yerrue to be thought on (thoſe only 
excepted, that are*abſoJutely necetfary to hold Society together, which 
commonly too are negleted betwixt dittin& Societies) which is not,fome- 
where or other, /{izhted and condemned by rhe general Faſhion of whole 
Societies of Men, governed by practical Opinions,and Rules of livingquite 
oppoſite to others. | 

$. 11. Here, perhaps, twill be objeted,that it is no Argument, that the 
Rule is not known, becauſe it 1s broken. | grant the Objection good, where 
Men, though they tranſgreſs, yet difown not the Law ; where fear of 
Shame, Cenſure,or Puniſhment, carries the Mark of ſome awe it has up- 
on them. Bur it is impoſſible to conceive, that a who/e Nation of Men 
ſhould all patlickly reject and renounce, what every one of them, certainly 

\,and infallibly, knew to be a Law : For ſo they muſt, who have it natu- 
Ily imprinted on their Minds. 'Tis poſſible, Men may ſometimes own 
Rales of Morality, which,in their private Thoughts, they do not believe 
to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation, and Eſteem amongſt 
thoſe, whoare perſwaded of their Obligation. But [tis not to be imagin'd, 
That a whole Society of Men, ſhould, publickly and profeſſedly,difown, 
and caſt off a Rule, which they could not,in their own Minds, but be in- 
fallibly certain, was a Law; nor be ignorant, That all Men, they ſhould 
have to do with, knew it to be fuch: And theretore. muſt every one of 
them apprehend trom others, all rhe Contempt and Abhorrence due to 
one, who profeſſes himſelf void of Humanity ; and one,” who cqnſound- 
ing the known and natural meaſures of Right and Wrong, canngt but be 
look'd on, as the profeſſed Enemy of their Peace and Happineſs. What- 
ever practical Principle is innate, cannot but be known to every one, to 
be juſt and good. It is therefore little leſs than a contradiction, to ſup- 
poſe, That whole Nations of Men ſhould both in their Profeſſions, and 
Practice unanimouſly and univerſally give the Lye to, what, by the moſt 
invincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be true, right, and good. 
This is enough to fatisfie us, That no practical Rule, which is any where 
univerſally, and with publick Approbation, or Allowance, tranſgrefled, 
can be ſuppoſed innate. But I have ſomething farther to add, in Anſwer 
to this Objection. 

9. 12. The breaking of a Rule, ſay you, isno Argument, that it is un- 
known. I grant it : But the generaly alowed breach of it any where, | 
lay, is a Procf, that it u not innate, ForExample,Let us take any of theſe 
Rules ; which being the moſt obvious deduttions of Humane Reaſon, and 
contormable to the natural Inclination ot the greateſt part of Men, feweſt 
People have had the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doubt of. 
If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I think, can have 
a fairer Vretence to be innate, than this; Parents preſerve and cheriſh your 
Childrezy. When theretore you fay, That this is an innate Rule, What do 
you inc2n ? Either, that it 1s an innate Principle; which upon all Oc- 
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caſions, excites and direts the Actions of all Men : Or elſe, that it is a 
Truth, which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which there- 
fore they know, and aſſent to. Burt in neither ot | theſe SgnCes iS it innate, 
Firſt, That it is not a Principle, which influences all Mens Acticns, is, 
what I have proved by the Examples belore cited: Nor need we ſeek fo 
far as Mingrelia or Peru, to find inſtances of ſuch as neglet, abuſe, nay 
and deſtroy their Children ; or look on it only as the more than Bruta- 
lity of ſome ſavage and barbarous Nations, when we remember, that ir 
was a familiar, and uncondemned PraQticeamonglt the Greeks and Romans, 
to expoſe,without pity or remorſe,their innocent [niants. Second!y,That 
it is an innate Truth, known to all Men, is alſo falſe. For, Parents 
preſerve your Children, is fo far from an innate Truth, that it is no Truth 
at all; it being a Command, and not a Propoſition, and fo not capable of 
Truth or Falſhood, To make it capable of being, aſſented to as true, ir 
muſt be reduced to ſome ſuch Propoſition as this;: /r is the Dury of Pa» 
rents to preſerve their Children. But what Duty is, cannot be underſtood 
without a Law ; nor a Law be known, or ſuppoſed} without a Law-maker, 
or without Reward and Puniſhment: So that it is impoſſible, that this, 
or any other practical Principle ſhould be innate  z. e. be imprinted on 
the Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the /dea's of God, of Law, of 
Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Lite after this, injate. For that Puniſh- 
ment follows not,in this Life, the breach of this Rule ; and conſequently, 
that it has not the Force of a Law in Countries, where the generally al. 
low'd Practice runs counter to it, is in it ſelf evident. But theſe /dea*s 
(which muſt be all of them innate, if any thing as a Duty be fo) are ſo 
tar from being innate, that 'tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, much 
leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear and di. 
ſtint: And that one of them, which of all others ſcems moſt likely ro 
be innate, is not ſo, (I mean the /4ea of God) I think, in the next Cha» 

pter,will appear very evident to any conſidering Man. 
$. 13. From what has been faid, I think we may faiely conclude, That, 
whatever praftical Rule is,in any Place, generally, ant with allowance broken, 
cannot be ſuppoſed innate, it being impotiible, that Men ſhould, without 
Shame or Fear, confidently and ſcrenely break a Rule, which they could 
not but evidently know, that God had fer up, ani would certainly pu- 
niſh thebreach of (which they mult if it were innate) to a degree to make 
it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. Without! ſuch a Knowledge as 
this, a Man can never becertain, that any thing is|his Duty. Ignorance 
or Doubt of the Law ; hopes to eſcape the Knowledge or Power of the 
Law-maker, or the like, may make Men give way |to a preſet Appetite: 
Bur let any oneſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the Tranſgreſli- 
on, a Fire ready to puniſh it; a Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand of the 
Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to take Vengeance { for this muſt 
be the Caſe, where any Duty 1s imprinted on the Mind) and-then tell 
me, whether it be poſlible, tor People, with ſuch a Proſpect, ſuch a cer- 
tain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and withour ſcruple, to offend againſt 
a Law, which they carry about them in indelible] CharaRers, and that 
ſtares them in the Face, whilſt they are breaking it 2 Whether Men, at 
the fame time that they feel in themſelves the imprinted Edits of an 
Omnipotent Law-maker, can, with aſſurance and gpity, ſlight and tram- 
ple under Foot his moſt facred Injunctions ? And/laſtly. Whether it be 
poſlible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids defiance to this innate Law, 
and ſupreme Law-giver, all the by-ſtanders; yea even the Governors and 
Rulers of the People, full of the ſame Senſe, both gt the Law and Law- 
makcr, 
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maker, ſhou!d ſilently connive, without teſtifying their diſlike, or laying 
the leaſt blame on it ? Principles of Actions indeed rhere are lodged in 
Mens Appetites , but theſe are fo far from being innate Moral Principles, 
that if they were left to their full ſwing , they would carry Men to the 
overrurning of all Morality, Moral Laws are fet as a curb and reſtraint 
to theſe exorbitant Deſires, which they cannot be but by Rewards and 
Puniſhments, that will over-balance the fatisfattion any one ſhall Pro- 
pole to himlelt in the breach of the Law, If therefore any thing be im- 
printed on the Mind of all Men as a Law, all Men muſt have a certain 
and unavoidable knowledge, that certain, and unavoidable puniſhment 
will attend the breach of it. - For if Men can be ignorant or doubtful of 
what is innare, innate Principles are inſiſted on, and urged to no purpoſe ; 
Truth and Certainty ( the things pretended) are notat all ſecured by them: 
But Men are in the ſame uncertain,floating eſtate with,as without them. An 
evident indubitable knowledge of unavoidable puniſhment, great enough 
to make the tranſ{greſſion very uneligible, muſt qccompany an innate 
Law : Unleſs withan innate Law,they can ſuppoſe an innate Goſpel too. 
I would not be here miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an innate Law, 1 
thought there were none but poſitive Laws, There is a great deal of 
difference between an innate Law, and a Law of Nature ; between ſome- 
thing imprinted onour Minds in their very original, and ſomething that 
we may attain to the knowledge of, by our natural Faculties from natu- 
ral Principles. And I think they equally forſake the Truth , who run- 
ning into the contrary extreams, eithe- affirm an innate Law,or deny that 
theres aLaw, knowable by the light of Nature ; . e. without the help 


of poſitive Revelation. = / 
& 14. The difference there 15 amongſt Men in their practical Principles, 


is ſoevident,that,[ think, I need fay no more toevince,that it will be impoſi- 
ſible to find any innate Moral Rules, by this mark of. general aſſent: And 'tis 
enough to make one ſuſpeQ, that the ſuppoſition of luch innate Principles, 
is but an Opinion taken up at pleaſure ; ſince thoſe who talk ſocontidently 
of them, are ſo ſparing to tell us, which ctheyare, This might with Juſtice 
be expetted from thoſe Men, who lay ſtreſs upon this Opinion : and it 
gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their Knowledge or Charity, who decla- 
ring, That God has imprinted on the Minds ot Men, the foundations of 
Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, are yet fo little favourable to the 
Information of their Neighbours, or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to 
point out to them, which they are, in the variety Men are diſtracted 
with. But in truth, were there any ſuch innate Principles, there would 
be no need to teach them. Did Men find ſuch innate Propoſitions ſtam- 
ped on their Minds, they would eafily be able to diſtinguiſh them from 
other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and deduced from them ; 
and there would be nothing more eaſfie, than to know what, and how ma- 
ny they were. There could be no moredoubt about their number, than 
thereis about the number of our Fingers ; and 'tis like then, every Syſtem 
would be ready to give them us by tale. But fince no body, that I know, 
has ventured yer to give a Catalogue of them, they cannot blame thoſe 
who doubt of theſe innate Principles ; fince even they who require Men 
to believe,that there are ſuch innate Propoſitions, do not rell us what they 
are. "Tis calle ro foreſee, that if different Men of different Sets thould 
go about to give us a Liſt of thoſeinnate practical Principles, they would 
ſet down only fuch as ſuited their diſtin Hypotheſes, and were fit to b 
ſupport the Doctrines of their particular Schools or Churches: A plain evi- 


dence, that there are no fuch innate Truths. Nay, a great part of Men are 
lo 
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ſo far from finding any ſuch innate Moral Principles in themſelves, that 
by denying freedom to Mankind; and thereby making Men no other than 
bare Machins, they take away not only innate, but all Moral Rules what- 
ſoever, and leave not a pollibility to believe any ſuch, to thoſe who can- 
not conceive, how any thing can be capable of a Law, that is not a free 
Agent: And upon that ground, they-muſt neceſlarily reject all Principles 
ot Vertue, who cannot pur Morality and Mechaniſm together ; which are 
not very eaſe to be reconciled, or made conſiſtent. 

$. 15. When I had writ this, being informed, that my Lord Zerbert had 
in his Books de Veritate, aſſigned theſe innate Principles, I preſently con- 
ſulred him , hoping to find, in a Man of fo great Parts, ſomething that 
might fatisfie me in this point, and put an end to my Enquiry. in his 
Chapter de Inſtinilu naturali;Þ.76. edit.1656. 1 met with theſe ſix Marks 
of his netiti@ Communes, 1. Prioritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 
4. Certitudo. 5. Neceſſitas, 1.e. as he explains it,| faciunt ad hominis con- 
Jervationem. 6. Modus conformationis , i. e. A(®nſus nulli interpeſiid 
mori. And at the latter end of his little Treatiſe, De Religione Laici, he 
fay this of theſe innate Principles: Adeo ut non|uniuſcujuſuis Religions 
confinio artlentur que ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim in ipſd mente ca» 
litzs deſeripte nulliſque traditionibus, froe ſeriptis, froe non ſcriptis, obno- 
xie,p. 3. And veritates nojtre Catholice, que tanquam indubia Dei effata 
in foro interiori deſcripta. Thus having given the marks of the innate 
Principles or common Notions, and. aſſerted their being imprinted on 


"the Minds of Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds at laſt to ſet them 


down ; and rhey are theſe: x. Efſe aliquod ſupremum numen. 2. Numen 
illud coli debere. 3- Virtutem cum pietate conjunitam optimam effe rati- 
onemcultis divint. 4. Reſcipiſcendum eſſe a peccatis. 5. Dari premium 
vel penam poſt hanc vitam tranſattam. Theſe, though I allow them to 
beclear Truths, and ſuch as, if rightly explained, a rational Creature can 
hardly avoid giving his aſſent to: yet I think|he is far from proving 
them innate Impreſſions i» Foro interiori deſcripte. Forl muſt take leave 
to obſerve, 6 | 

$.16. Firſt, That theſe Five Propoſitzonsare either all, or more than all, 
thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds by the finger of God, if it 
were reaſonable to believe any at all to be ſo written. Since there are other 
Propoſitions, which even by his own Rules, have as juſt a pretence to 
ſuch an Original, and may be as well admitted for innate Principles, as, 
at leaſt, ſome of theſe Five he enumerates, viz. Da as thou wouldſt be done 
wnth: And, perhaps, ſome hundreds of others, when well conſidered. 

$. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in cach of his 
Five Propoſitions,v7z.his Firſt,Second,and Third Marks, agree perfey to 
neither of them ; and the Firſt, Second, Third, Fobrth, and Sixth Marks, 
agree but ill ro his Third, Fourth, and Fifth Propoſitions. For beſides that, 
we are aſſured from Hiſtory,of many Men, nay, whole Nations who doubt 
or disbelieve ſome or all of them , I cannot ſee how the Third, viz. That 
Vertue joined with Piety, is the beſt Worſhip of God,can be an innate Prin- 
ciple, when the name,or ſound Yertue, is ſo hard tp be underſtood ; liable 
to ſo muchuncertainty in its ——_— ; and the thing it ſtands for, fo 
much contended about, and dithcult tobe known. | And therefore this can 
be but a very uncertain Rule of Humane Practice, and ferve but very 
little to the conduct of our Lives, and is therefore very unfit to be aſſigned 
as an innate practical principle. | 
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$. 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its meaning, (for it is 
the ſence, and not ſound, that is and muſt be the Principle or common 
Notion) viz. Yertue is the beſt Worſhip of God ; 1. e. 15 moſt acceptable ro 
him ; which.if YVer7ue be taken, as moſtcommonly it is, for thoſe Actions, 


which according to the difterent Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are ac- 


counted -laudable, will be a Propoſition fo far from being certain, that it 
' will not be true. If Yertue be taken for Ations conformable to God's 

|, or to the Rule preſcribed by God, which is the true and only mea- 
fare of Vertue ; then this Propoſition, That Vertue is the beſt Warſhip of 
God, will be moſt true and certain, but of very little vſe in humane Life: 
fince it will amount to no-more but this, viz. 7 hat God is pleaſed with the 
doing of what he Commands; which a Man may certainly know to be true, 
without knowing what it 1s that God doth command ; and fo be as far 
trom any Rul2 or Principle of his Actions, as he was before : And [ think 
very few will takea Propoſition which amounts to no morethan this, viz. 
That God is pleaſed with the doing of what he himſ{c!f commands, for 
an innate Moral princple writ on the Minds of all Men, (however true 
' and certain it may be) fince it teaches fo little. Wholoever does fo, will 
havereaſon to think hundreds of Propoſitions, innate Principles, ſince there 
are many who have as good a title as this to be received tor ſuch, which 
no body yet ever put into that rank of innate Principles. 

$. 19. Nor is the Fourth Propoſition” (viz.) Mex muſt repent of their 
Sins, much more inſtrudtive, till what thoſe Actions are, that are meant 
by Sins, be ſet down. For the word Petcata, or 'Sirs, being pur, as it 
uſually is, to ſignific in general ill Actions, that will draw on puniſhment 
upan the Doers ; What great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell 
us we ſhould beſorry, and ceaſe to do that which will bring miſchief up= 
on us, without knowing what thoſe particular Actions are, that will do 
fo? Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, and fit to be inculcated on, 
and received by thoſe,who are ſuppoſed,to have been taught, what Acti- 
ons inall kindsare /i»; but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined 
to be innate Principles; nor to be of any uſe, if they were innate, unleſs 
the particular meaſures and bounds of all Vertues and Vices, were en- 
graven in Mens Min ds, and were innate Principles alſo, which I think is 
very much to bedoubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem 
-olle, that God ſhould engrave Principles in Mens minds, in words of 
uncertain ſignification, ſuchas are Yertues and Sins ; which amongſt dif- 
ferent Men, ſtand for differentthings : Nay, it cannot be ſuppoſed to be 
in words at all, (which being in moſt of theſe Principles very general 
names) cannot be underſtood, but by knowing the particulars compre- 
hended under them. And in the practical inſtances, the meafures muſt 
be taken from the knowledge of the Actiongthemſelves , and the Rules 
of themab(trated from words, andantecedefit to the knowledgeof Names ; 
which Rules a Man muſt know , what Language ſoever he chance to 
kearn, whether Engliſhor Japan, or if he ſhould learn no Language at 
all, ornever ſhould underſtand the uſe of Words, as happens in the caſe 
of Dumb and Deaf Men. When it ſhall be made our, that Men ig- 
norant of Words, or untaught by the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Coun- 
try , that it is part of the Worthip of God, Not to kill another Man ; 
Not to know more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; Not to 
expoſe their Children; Not to take from another what is his, though we 
want it our ſelves, but on the contrary, relieve and ſupply his wants : 
And whenever we have done the contrary, we ought to repent, be ſorry, 
and reſolve to do ſono more. When, [ ſay, all men ſhall be proved aQtu- 
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ally to know, and allow all theſe and a thouſand other ſuch Rules, all 
which come under theſe two general words made uſe of above, viz. Yir- 
rtutes & Peccata, Vertues and Sins, there will | be more reaſon for ad- 
mitting theſe, and the like, for common Notions , and practical Prin- 
Ciples : yet after all, univerſal Conſent ( were there any in Moral Prin- 
ciples ) to Truths, the knowledge whereof might be attained other- 
wiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be innate ; which is all I contend 
tor. 

$. 20, Nor will it be of much moment here, to offer that very ready, 
I but not very material Anſwer, (viz.) That the i»nate Principles of Mora- 
| \ lity, may, by Education, and Cuſtom, and the general Opinion of thoſe a- , 
[wy mongſt whom we converſe, he darkened, and at laſt quite worn our of the ; 
Minds of Men. Which aſſertion of theirs, if true 


e,quite takes away the 
Argument of univerſal Conſent, by which this Opiton of innate Prin- 
Ciples is endeavoured to be proved : unleſs thoſe (men will think it rea- 
ſonable, that their own private Perſwaſions, or that of their Party, ſhould 
paſs for univerſal Conſent ; a thing not unfrequently done , when men 
preſuming themſelves to be the only Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt by the 
Wi Votes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as _ worthy the reckon- 
| ing- And then their Argument ſtands thus : The Principles which all 
| mankind allow for true, are innate ;thoſe that men|of right Reaſon admit, 
{| Fe are the Principles allowed by all mankind ; we and thoſe of our mind, are 
"Nl 1 men of right Reaſon ; therefore we agreeing, our| Principles are innate; 
v1 which is a very pretty way of arguing, and a ſhort cut to Infallibility, 
: For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, how there be ſome Prin- 
nt ciples which all men do acknowledge, and agree in A, and yet there are 
* none of thoſe Principles which are not by depraved Cuſtom and ill Educas 
tion blotted out of the minds of many men : Which js to ſay, That all men 
aImit,but yet many men do deny,and diſſent from them. Andindeed the 
-appoſition of fuch firſt Principles, will ſerve us to very little purpoſe ; 
and we ſhall beas much at a loſs with, as without them, if they may by 
any humane Power, ſuch as is the Will of our Teachers, or Opinions of 
our Companions , be altered or loſt in us ; and _—_— all this 
boaſt of firſt Principles, and innate Fight, we ſhall be as much in the *- 
dark and uncertainty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all. Ir being all 
one to havenoRule, and one that will warp any way ; or amongſt va- 
rious and contrary Rules, not to know which is the right. But concer- 
ning innate Principles, I deſire theſe men to fay, whether they can, or 
cannot, by Education and Cuſtom, be blurr'd and blotted out : If they. 
cannot, we muſt find them ir all Mankind alike, and they muſt be clear* 
in every body : And ifthey may ſuffer variation from adventitious Noti- 
ons, we muſt then find them cleareſt and moſt pexſpicuous, neareſt the 
Fountain in Children and illiterate People, who have received leaſt im- 
preſſion from foreign Opinions. Let them take which fide they pleaſe, 
they will certainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible matter of fat, and dai- 
ly obſervation. 
e $ 21. Teaſily grant, thatthere are great numbers of Opinions, which, by 
men of different Countries, Educations, and Tempers, are received and 
embraced as firſt and unqueſtionable Principles ; many whereof, bothy for 
their abſurdity , as well as oppoſitions one to another, it s impoſſille 
ſhould be true. . But yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote'ſoever from 
Reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſomewhere or other; that Men,even of good Under- 
ſtanding in other matters , will ſooner part with their Lives, and what- 
ever is deareſt to them , than ſuffer themſelves to, doubt, or others to 
queſtion, the truth of them. $.22, 
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d. 22, This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is thet which every days 
Expenience confirms ; and will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, it we 
conſider the ways, and ſteps by whichit is brought about ; and how real 
it may come to paſs, that Dottrines, that have been derived from no bets, 
ter original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of an old 
Woman, may, by length of time, and conſent of Neighbours, grow «p to 
the dignity of Principles in Religion or Morality, For ſuch,who are care- 


ful (as they call it) to principle Children well, (and few there be who 


have not a ſet of thoſe Principles for them, which they believe in) inſtill 
into theunwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Underſtanding, (for white Pa- 
per receives any Characters) thoſe Dotrines they would have them re- 
tain and profeſs. Theſe being taught them as ſoon as they have any ap- 
prehenſion ; and ſtjÞ as they grow yp, confirmed to them, either by the 
open Profeſſion, or 44cit Conſent, of all they have to do with ; or at leaſt 
by thoſe,of whoſe Wiſdom, Knowledge, and Piery, they have an Opinion, 
who never ſuffer thoſe Propoſitions to be otherwiſe mentioned, bur as the 
Baſis and Foundaticn, on which they build either their Religion or Man- 
ners, come by theſe means to have the Reputation of unquelſtionable, ſelt- 
evident, and innate Truths. 
$. 23. To which we may add, That when Men, ſo inſtructed, are grown 
vp, and refle& on their own Minds, they cannot find any thing more an-+ 
cient there, than thoſe Opinions which were taught them, before their 
Memory began to keep a Regiſter of their Actions, or date the time 
when any new thing appeared to them; and therefore make no ſcruple to 
conclude, That thoſe Propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge - can find in them- 
ſelves no original, were certainly the impreſs of Ged and Nature upon their 
Minds ; and not taught them by any one elſe. Theſe they entertain and 
ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with Veneration ; not becauſe 
it is natural; nor do Children do it, where they are not ſo taught, but be- 


cauſe,having beenalways fo educated, and having no remembrance of the 


+0. 2.4. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable tocome to 
s, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and the Conſtitution of Hu- 
manc Aﬀairs: Whercin moſt Men cannot live, without employing their time 
in the daily Labours of their Callings ; nor be at quiet in their Minds, 
without ſome Foundation or Principles to reſt their Thoughts on, There is 
ſcarce any one ſo floating and ſuperficial in his Underſtanding, that hath 
not ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which are to him the Principles on 
- which he bottoms his Reafonings ; and by which he judgeth of Truth 
and Falſhood, Right and Wrong ; which ſome, wanting skill and leifure, 
and others the inclination , and ſome being taught, They ought not to 
examine ; there are few to be found, who are not expoſed by their Igno- 
rance, Lazineſs, Education, or Precipitancy, to take them upon truſt. 
$. 25. Thisis evidently the caſe of all Children and young Folk; and 
Cultom, a greater power than Nature, ſeldom failing to make them wor- 
ſhip for Divine, what ſhe hath inured them to bow their Minds, and ſub- 
mit their Underftandings to; it is no wonder, that grown Mey, either 
perplexed in the neceſſary affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Plea- 
ſures, ſhould or ſeriouſly fit down to examine their own Tenets ; efpe- 
cially when one of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to be 
queſtioned. And had Men leifure, parts, and will, Who 1s there almoſt 
that dares toſhake the foundations of all his paſt Thoughts and Actions, 
and endure to bring upon himſelf, the ſhame of having been a long time 
wholly in miſtake and error - Who is there hardy caough to _— 
Wit 


BOY of this Reſpect, they think it is natural. 
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with the reproach, which is every where prepared for thoſe, who dare 
venture todiſſent from the received Opinions of their Country or Party 2 
And where is the man to be found, that can paticntly prepare himſelf 
to bear the name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, which he is ſure to 
meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcruple any of the common Opinions ? 
And he will be much more afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he 
ſhall think them, as moſt men do, the Standards fet up by God in his 
Mind, to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all other Opinions. And what 
can hinder him from thinking them ſacred, when he finds them the 
earlieſt of all his own Thoughts, and the moſt reverenced by o- 
thers ? 
$. 26. It is eaſic to imagine, how by theſe means it comes to paſs, that 
Men worſhip the Idols have been ſet up in their Minds; grow tond of 
the Notions they have been long acquainted with there ; and amp the 
/Charatters of Divinity, upow Abſurdities and Errors, become zealous Vo- 
taries to Bulls and Munkies ; and contented too, fight, and die in defence 
of their Opinions. Dum ſolos credit habendos eſſe Deos, quos iþſe colit, 
For ſince the reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which are almoſt conſtant- 
ly, though not always warily nor wiſely employ d,would not know how 
to move tor want of a foundation, and footing, in moſt Men, who through 
| lazineſsor avocation, donot ; or for want ot time, or true helps, or othex .. 
cauſes, cannot penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge , and trace 
Truth, to its fountain and original, 'tis Pn for them, and almoſt 


unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed Principles ; which being re- 
puted and preſumed tobe the evident proots of other things, are thoughe 
not to need any other proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of 
theſe into their thoughts, without due examination, but believe them, 
becauſe they are to bebelieved, may take up from|his Education, and the 
faſhions of his Country, any abſurdity for innate Principles ; and by long 
poring, on the ſame Objedts, ſo dim his ſight, as to rake Monſters lodged 
in his own brain, for the Images of the Deity,and the Workmanſhip ot his 

Hands. ; | 
v.27. By this progreſs, how many there are, who arrive at Principles, 
which they believe innate, may+ecaſily obſerved, in the variety of op- 
polite Principles, held, and contended for, by ail ſorts and degrees of 
Men. And he that ſhall deny this to be the n_ wherein moſt Men 
proceed, to the aſſurance they have of the unalterable truth and evidence 
of their Principles, will, perhaps, find it a hard matter, any other way to 
account for the contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently 
aſſerted, and which great numbers are ready at any time to ſeal with their 
Blood. And, indeed, if it be the privilege of innate Principles, to be re- 
ceived upon their own Authority, without examination, I know not what 
may not be believed, or how any ones "yy can be queſtioned. If 
they may, and ought to be examined, and tried, I deſire to know how firſt 
and innate Principles can be tried ; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to demand 
the marks and charaters, whereby the genuine , innate Principles, 
may be diſtinguiſhed from others ; that ſo, amidſt the great variety of 
Pretenders, I may be kept from miſtakes , in ſo material a point as this. 
When this is done, I ſhall be ready to embrace ſuch welcome, and uſcful, 
Propoſitions; and till then I may with modeſty doubt , fince I fear uni- 
64 verlal Conſent, which is the only one produced, will ſcare prove a ſuſhi- 
k cient mark to dire& my Choice, and aſſure me of any innate Principles, 
4% From what has been faid, I think it is paſt doubt, that there are 'no pra- 
| ical Principles wherein all Men agree; and theretore none _ 
| | HAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Other Conſiderations concerning innate Principles, both ſpeculative and 
praflical. 


& 1. AD thoſe, who would perſwade us, that there are innatePrinci- 
ples, not taken them together in groſs; but conſidered, ſeparate- 

ly, the parts out of which thoſe Propoſitions are made, they would not, 
perhaps, have been ſo forward to believe they were innate. Since, if the 
Hded's, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it was impoſſible, that the 
Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould be innate, or our Knowledge of 
them be born with us. For if the /dea's be not znnate, there was a time, 
when the Mind was without thoſe Principles; and then, they will not be 
innate, but be derived from ſome other Original. For, where the /dea's 
themſelves are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Aſſeat, no Mental, 
or Verbal Propoſitions about them. 

$. 2. If we will attently conſider new born Children, we ſhall have lit- 
tle Reaſon, to think, that they bring many 7dea's into the World with 
them. For, bating, perhaps, ſome taint /dea's, of Hunger, and Thirſt, 
and Warmth, and ſome Pains, which they may have felt in the Womb, 
there is »o? the leaſt appearance of any ſetled /dea's at all in them ; eſpe- 
cially of /dea's, anſwering the Terms, which make up thoſe univerſal Propo- 
fitions, that are Gr innate Principles. One may perceive how, by 
degrees, afterwards /dea's come into their Minds ; and that they get no 
more, nor no other, than what Experience, and the Obſervation of things, 
that come in their- way, furniſh them with z which —_— enough 
to -- us, that they are not Original Characters, ped on the 
Mi 

$. 3. It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is certainly 
(if there be any ſuch) an innate Principle. But can any one think, or 
will any one fay, that Impoſibility and 7dentity, are two innate /dea's? 
Are they fuch as all Mankind have, and __ into the World with them? 
And are they thoſe, that are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all 
acquired ones 2 If they are innate, they muſt needs be ſo. ' Hatha Child 
an /dea of Impoſſibility and Identity, before it has of White or Black; Sweet 
or Bitter > And is it from the Knowledge of this Principle, that it con- 
cludes, that Wormwood rubb'd on the Nipple, is not the fame Taſte, 
that it uſed to receive from thence 2 Is it the actual Knowledge of impoſſi- 
bile eſt idemeſſe, & non eſſe, that makes a Child diſtinguiſh between its 
Mother and a Stranger ; or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly the 0- 
ther ? Or does the Mind regulate it ſelf, and its aſſent by Zdea's, that it 
never yet had? Or the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles, 
which it never yet knew or underſtood 2 The Names impoſſibility and H- 
dentity, ſtand for two [dea's, ſo far from being innate, or born with us, 
that I think it requires great Care and Attention, to form them right in 
our Underſtandings. They are fo far from being brought into the World 
with us ; fo remote from the thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, thar, I 
believe, upon Examination, it will be found, that many grown Men want 
them. 

$. 4. If Zdentity (to inſtance in that alone) be a native Impreſſion; and 
conſequently ſo clear and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it evga 
trom our Cradles; I would gladly be _— by one of Seven, or Seven- 
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ty, Years old, Whether Man, being a Creature, conſiſting of Soul and 
Body, be the fame Man, when his Body is changed - Whether Fxphorbus 
and Pythagoras, having had the ſame Soul, were the fame Man, tho' 
the lived ſeveral Ages aſunder Nay, Whether the Cock too, which 
had the ſame Soul, were rot the ſame with both of them 2 Whereby, per- 
haps, it will appear, that our /dea of ſameneſs, 1s not o ſetled and clear, 
asto deſerve to be thought innate in us. For it thoſe innate /dea's, are 
not clear and diſtin, fo as to beuniverſally known, and naturally a 
on, they cannot be the Subjeds of univerſal, and undoubted Truths ; but 
will be the unavoidable Occaſion of perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſup- 
poſe, every ones /dea of [dentity, will not be the fame, that Pyrhagoras, 
and Thouſands others of his Followers,have : And which then ſhall be the 
true ? Which innate? Orare there two different /dea's of 1dentiry, both 
innate ?. 

$. 5. Norlet any one think, that the Queſtions, I have here propoſed, 
about the /dentity of Man, are bare, empty Speculations; which if they 
were, would ba enough to ſhew, That there was in the Underſtandings 
of Men no.innate Idea of Identity. He, that ſhall, with a lirtle Atten- 
tion, refle& on the Reſurreftion, and conſider, that Divine Juſtice ſhall 
bring to Judgment;at the laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be happy or 
miſerable in the other, who did well or ill in this Lite, will find it, per- 
haps, not eaſie to reſolve with himſelf, what makes the fame Man, or 
wherein /dentity conſiſts: And will not be forward to think he, and every 
one, even Children themſelves, have naturally a clear 7zea of it. 

$.6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathematicks,viz. That the whole 


is bigger than a, part. This,I take it,is reckon'd amongſt innate Principles, 


I am fure it has as good a Title as any, to be thought ſo; which yet, ng 
Body can think it to be, when he conſiders the /dea's it comprehends in 
it Whole and Part, are perfe&ly Relative; but the Poſitive /dea's, to which 
they properly and immediately belong, are Extenſion and Number, of 
whych alone, Whole and Part, are, Relations. So that if Whole and Part 
are inmate /dea's, Extenſion and Number muſt be fo too, it being impoſ- 
ſible to have an /dea of a Relation, without having any at all of the 
thing to which it belongs, and in which it is founded. Now, Whether 
the Minds of Men have naturally imprinted on them the 7dea's of Exten- 
ſion and Number, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who are the Patrons 
of innate Principles. 

$. 7. That God is to be worſhipped, is, without doubt, as great a Truth 
a5 any can enter intothe mindot Man, and deſerves the firſt placeamongſk 
all practical r_— Bur yet, it can by no means be thought innate, 
unleſs the /dea's of God,and Worſhip, are innate. That the /dea,the Term 
Worſhip ſtands for, is not in the Underſtanding of Children, and a Cha- 
rater ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Original, I think, will be caſily 
granted, by any one, that conſiders how few there be, among! grown 
Men, who have a clear and diſtin Notion of it. And, I ſuppoſe, there 
cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than to ſay, that Children have this 
practical Principle innate, That God is ro be worſhipped; and yet, that 
they know not what that Worſhip of God is, which is their Duty. But to 
by this. 

$.8.If any /deacan be imagin'd imnate,the 1dza of God may,of all others, 


for many Reaſons,be thought ſo ; ſince it is hard to conceive, how there 


ſhould be innate, Moral Principles, without an innate Idea of a Dezzy ; 
Without a Notion of a Law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a Notion > 
Law, and an Obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the Atheiſts, taken notice 
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of amongſt the Ancients, and left branded upon the Records of Hiſtory, ; 
hath not Navigation diſcovered,in theſe latter Ages, whole Nations, at the 

Bay of So/dania,( «) in Brafil,()and the Caribee Iſlands, &e.amongſt whom (a) Roe apud 
there was to be tound no Notion of a God. Nicolaus del Techo in literis,ex (3) Jo. de Le. 
Paraquaria de Caaiguarum converfione heac habet. Reperi eam gentem nul- ry,c. 16. 
lum nomen habere, quod Deum, & FHominis animam frenificet, nulla ſacra 

habet, nulla Idola. Relatio triplex de rebus Indicis Caaignarum B, And, - 

perhaps, if we ſhould, with attention, mind the Lives, and Diſcourſes of 

Pcople not ſo far of, we ſhould have too much Reaſon to fear, that many, 

in more civilized Countries, have no very ſtrong, and clear Impreſſions of 

a Deity upon their Minds ; and that the Complaints of Atheiſm, made 

from the Pulpits, are not without Reaſon, And though only ſome pro- 

fligate Wretches own it tog barefacedly now ; yet, perhaps, we {Hould 

hear,more than we do,of it from others,did not the tear of the Mogiſtrite's 

Sword, or their Neighbour's Cenfure, tie up Peoples Tongues ; Which, 

were the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment, or Shame taken away, would as 

openly proclaim their Atheiſm, as their Lives do. 

$.9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of a God, (whereof 
yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would »or from thence follow, that 
the /dea of him was i»nate. For, though no Nation were to be found 
without a Name, and ſome few dark: Notions of him ; yet that would 
not\prove them to be natural Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the 
Names of Fire, or the Sun, Heat, or Number, do prove the /dea's they 
ſtand for, to be innate, becauſe the Names of thoſe things, and the 7dea's 
of them, are ſo univerſally received,and known amongſt Mankind. - Nor, 
on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a Name, or the abſence of ſuch 2 
Notion out of Men's Minds, any Argument againſt the Being of a God, 
any more,than it would be a Proof, that there was no Load-ſtone in the 
World, becauſe a great part of Mankind, had neither a Notion of any 
ſuch thing, nor a Name for it; or be any ſhew- of Argument, to 
prove, that there are no diſtin, and various ſpecics of Angels, or intelli- 
gent Beings above us, becauſe we have no Zdea's of fach diſtinct ſpecies. 
For Men, being furniſhed with Words, by the common Language of their 
own Countries, can ſcarce avoid having ſome kind of 7dea's of thoſe 
things, whoſe Names, thoſe they converſe with, have occaſion frequently 
to mention to them : and if it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, 
Greatneſs, or ſomething extraordinary ; if Apprehenſion and Concern-! 
ment accompany it; if the Fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible Power ſet it on 
upon the Mind, the 7dea is likely to fink deeper, and ſpread the far- 
ther; eſpecially if it be ſuch an /deaas is agreeable to the common light 
of Reafon, and naturally deducible from every part of our Knowledge, as 
that of a God is. For the viſible marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and 
Power, appear fo plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a rational 
Creature, who will but ſerioufly refle&t on-them, cannot miſs the diſco- 
very of a Deity : And the influence, that the diſcovery of ſuch a Being 
muſt neceſſarily have on the Minds of all, that have bur once heard of it, 
is ſo great, and carries ſuch a weight of Thought and Communication with 
it, that ir ſeems {tranger to me, that a whole Nation of Men ſhould be 
any where found fo brutiſh, as to want the Notion of a God; than that 
they ſhould be withour any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. 

6 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any part of the 
World, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible Being, the ſuira- 
bleneſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of common Reaſon, and the In- 
tcreſt Mcn will always have to mention it often, mull necetfarily fpread 

it 
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it far and wide; and continue it down to all Generations: though yet the 
general reception of this Name, and ſome imperfett and unſteady Notions, 
conveyed thereby to the unthinking part of Mankind, prove not the Idea 
to be innate; but only that they, who made the Diſcovery, had made a 
right uſe of their Reaſon , thought marurely of the Cauſes of things, and 
traced them to their Original; trom whom other leſs conſidering People, 
having once received ſo important a Notion, it could not eaſily be loſt 
again. 
or 117. This is all could be inferr'd- from the Notion of a God, were it to 
be found univerſally in all the Tribes of Mankind, and generally acknow- 
ledged, by Men grown to maturity in all Countries. For the . generali- 
\ of the acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther 
n that, which if it be fufficient to prove the /dea of God, innate, will 
as well prove the /deaof Fire, innate ; fince, I think, it may truly be faid, 
That there is not a Perſon in the World, who has a Notion of a God, who 
has not alſo the /dea of Fire. I doubt not, but if a Colony of youn 
Children ſhould be placed in an Iſland, where no Fire was, they wou 
certainly neither have any Notion of ſuch a thing, nor Name for it, how 
generally ſoever it were received, and known in all the World beſides ; 
and, perhaps too, their Apprehenſions, would be as far removed from any 
Name, or Notion of a God, till ſorie one amongſt them had imployed , 
his hts, to enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes of things, which 
would cafily lead him to the Notion of a God ; which having once taught 
to others, Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity of their own Thoughts, 
would afterwards propagate, and continue amongſt them. 
$. 12. Indeed it is urged, That it is ſuitat/e ro the goodneſs of God, to 
- imprint upon the Minds of Men, Charatters and Notions of himſelf, and 
not leave them in the dark, and doubt,in ſo grand a Concernment ; and 
alſo by that means, to ſecure to himſelf the Homage and Veneration, due 
from ſo intelligent a Creature as Man; and therefore he has done it. 
This Argument, if it be of any Force, will prove much more than 
thoſe, who uſe it,in this caſe, expect from it. For if we may conclude, 
that God harh done for Men, all that Men ſhall judge is beſt tor them, be- 
cauſe it is ſuitable to his goodneſs ſo todo, it will prove, not only, that 
God has imprinted on the minds of Men an 7dea of himſelf; but that he 
hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair Chara ters all that men ought to know, 
or believe of him, all that they ought to do in obedience ro his Will ; 
and that he hath given them a Will _ Aﬀection conformable to it. This, 
nodoubt,every one will think it better for men, than that they ſhould, in 
the dark, grope after Knowledge, as St. Pau! tells us all Nations did after 
God, Ats XVII. 27. than that their Wills ſhould claſh with their Un- 
derſtandings, and their Appetites croſs their Daty. The Romanifts fav, 
'Tis beſt for men,and ſo,ſuitable to the goodneſs of God, that there ſhould 
be an infallible Judge of Controverſies on Earth ; and therefore there is 
one: and Izby the fame Reaſon, fay, 'Tis better for men, that every man 
himſelf ſhould be infallible. Tleave them to conſider, whether by the force of 
this Argument they ſhall think that every man is ſo.l think it a very good 
Argument, to ſay, the infinitely wiſe God hath made it ſo: And there- 
fore it is beſt.But it ſeems to me a little too much Confidence of our own Wiſ- 
Am, to ſay, I think it beſt, and therefore God hath made it ſo ; andinthe 
matter in Hand, it will be in vain to argue from ſuch a Topick, that God 
hath done ſo, when certain Experience ſhews us, that he hath not. Bur 
the Goodneſs of God hath not been wanting to men without ſuch Origi- 


nal Impreſſions of Knowledge, or /dea's ſtamped on the mind ; fince he 
bath 
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hath furniſhed Man with thoſe Faculties, which will ferve for the ſufficient 
diſcovery of all things requiſite to the end of ſuch a Being ; and 1 doubt 
not but to ſhew, that a Man by the right uſe of his natural Abilities, may, 
without any innate Principles, attain the knowledge of a God, and other 
things that concern him. God having endued Man with thoſe Faculties of 
knowing which he hath, was no more obliged by his Goodneſs , to im- 
plant thoſe innate Notions in his Mind, than that having given him Reaſon, 
Hands, and Materials, he ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes ; which 
ſome people.in the World, however of good parts,do either totally want, or 
are but ill provided of,as well as others are wholly without dea's of God,and 
Principles of Morality ; or at leaſt have but very ill ones. The reaſon in 
both caſes being, That they never employ'd their Parts, Faculties, and 
Powers, induſtriouſly rhat way, but contented themſelve w ith the Opi- 
nions, Faſhions, and Things of their Country, as they found them, with- 
out looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the Bay of So/dania, 
poſſibly our Thoughts, and Notions, had not exceeded thoſe bruitiſh ones 
of the /Zotentots that inhabit there : And had the YVerginia King Apo- 
chancana, been educated in Eng/and, he had, perhaps, been as knowing a 
Divine, and as good a Mathematician, as any in it. The difference be- 
tween him, anda more improved Eng/ifh-man, lying barely in this, That 
the exerciſe of his Faculties, was bounded within the Ways, Modes, and 
Notions of his own Country, and never directed to any other, or farther 
TE: And if he had not any 7dea of a God, it was only becauſe he 
purſued not thoſe Thoughts that would haveled him toir. 

Q. 13. I grant, Thar if there were any /dea's to be found imprinted on 
the Minds of Men, we have reaſon to expe, it ſhould be the notion of his 
Maker, asa mark G O D ſet on his own Workmanſhip, to mind Man 
of his dependence and Duty; and that herein ſhould appear the firſt in- 
ſtances of humane Knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch notion 
is diſcoverable in Children 2 And when we find it there, How much 
more dces it reſemble the Opinion, and Notion, of the Teacher, than re- 
preſent the True God 2 He that ſhall obſerve in Children, the progreſs 
whereby their Minds attain the knowledge they have, will think, rhat 
the Objes they do firſt, and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thoſe 
that make the firſt impreſſions on their Underſtandings : Nor will he 
find the leaſt footſteps of any other. Ir is caſe to take notice, how their 
Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they come to be acquainted witha 
greater variety of ſenſible Objes, to retain the 7dea's of them in their 
memories; and toÞet the skill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral 
ways put them together. How by theſe means, they come to frame in 
their minds an /dea of a Deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 

$. 14. Can it be thought, that the /dea's Men have of God, are the 
CharaQters, and Marks of Himfelt, engraven in their Minds by his own 
finger, when we ſee, that in the ſame Country, under one and the fame 
Name, Men have far different, nay, often contrary and inconfiftent Idea's, 
and conceptions of him 2 Ther agreeing in a name, or ſound, will ſcarce 
prove an innate notion of Him, 

$.15. What true or tolcrable notion of a Dezity,could they have,who ac- 
knowledged, and worthipped hundreds? Every Deity that they owned 
above one, was an infallible evidence of their ignorance of Him, and 
a proot that they had no true notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and 
Eternity, were always excluded. To which if we add their groſs Con- 
ceptions of Corporicty , expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentati- 
ons of their Deitics ; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, Quar- 
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rels, and other mean Qualities, attributed by them to their gods; we 
ſhall have littlereaſon to think, that the heathen World, z.e. the greateſt 
part of Mankind, had ſuch 7dea's of God in their Minds, as he himlelf,out 
of care, that they ſhould not be miſtaken about him, was Author of. And 
this univerſality of conſent, ſo much argued, if it prove any native im- 
preſſions, 'twill be only this : That God imprinted on the Minds of ax 
Men, ſpeaking the fame Language , # Name for Himſelf, but tot any 
1dea : Since thoſe People, who agreed in the Name, had at the fame 
time, far differcnt apprehenſions about the thing ſignified. If they fay, 
That the variety of Deities worſhipped by the heathen World, were but 
figurative ways of expreſſing the ſeveral Attributes of that imcomprehen- 
ſible Being, or ſeveral parts of his Providence: I anſwer, What they might 
be in their original, I will not here enquire ; but that they were fo in the 
Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no body will affirm: And he that will 
conſult the Voyage ot the Biſhop of Beryre, c. 13. (not to mention other 
Teſtimonies)will find,that the Theology of the Siamites,profeſſedly owns 
plurality of Gods: Or, as the Abbe de Choiſy more judicioufly remarks, 
in his Journal 4« Yoiage de Syam, ;;;, it conſiſts properly in acknowledg- 
ing no God at all. 

$. 15. If it be faid, That wiſe Men of all Nations came to have true Con« 
_ of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, I grant it. But then 
eus, 

Firſt, Excludes univerſality of Conſent in any thing , but the name. 


for thoſe wiſe Men being very few, perhaps one-of a thouſand, this uni- 


verſality is very narrow, v 

Secondly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, That the trueſt and beſt 
Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acquired by thought 
and meditation, and a rightuſe of their Faculties: ſince the wiſe and con- 
ſiderate Men of the World, by a right and careful employment of theit 
Thoughts, and Reaſon, attained true Notions in this, as well as other 
things ; whilſt the lazy and inconſiderate part of Men, making the far 
greater number, took up their Notions, by chance, from common Tradi- 
tion, and vulgar Conceptions, without much beating their heads about 
them. And if it be a reaſonto think the notion of God innate, becauſe all 
wiſe Men had it, Vertue muſt be thought innate ; for that alſo wiſe Men 
have always had. : 

$.16. This was evidently the.caſe of all Genti/iſm : Nor hath even a- 
monegſt Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, who acknowledge but One 
God, this Doctrine, and the care is taken in thoſe Nations, to teach 
Men to have true notions of a G O D, prevailed ſo far, as tro make Men to 
have the fame, and true /dea's of Him. How many, even amonglt us, 
will be found upon enquiry, to fanſie him in the ſhape of a Man, ſitting 
in Heaven ; and to have many other abſurd and unfit conceptions of 
him 2 Chriſtians, as well as Turks, have had whole Sets owning, and 
contending earneſtly for it, That the Deity was corporeal, and of hu- 
mane ſhape: And though we find few now amongſt us, who profeſs 
themſelves Anthropomorphites, (though ſome I have met with that own 
it) yet; I believe, he that will make ir his buſineſs, may find amongſt the 
ignorant, and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. k but 
with Country-people, almoſt of any Age ; or young people almoſt any 
where, and you ſhall find, that though the Name of GOD be requent- 
ly in their mouths ; yet the notions they apply this Name to, are fo odd, 
low, and pitiful, that no body can imagine they were taught by a ratio. 
nal Man ; much Jels, that they were the Characters writ by the oh 
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of God Himſelf. Nor do I ſee liow it derogates more from the Good- 
neſs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurniſhed with theſe 7dea*s 
bf Himſelf , than that he hath ſent us into the World, with Bodies un- 
cloathed ; and that there is no Art or Skill born with us. For being fit- 
ted with Faculties to attain theſe, it is want of Induſtry, and Confidera- 
tion in us, and not of Bounty in Him, if we have them not. *Tis as 
certain, that there is a God, as that the oppoſite Arigles, made by the 
interſettion of two ſtrait Lines, are equal. There was never any rational 
Creature, that ſer himſelfſincerely to examine the truth of theſe Propo- 
ſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them: Though yer it be paſt doubt, 
thar there are many Men, who having not applied their Thoughts that 
way, are ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one think 
fit ro call this (which is the utmoſt of its extent) univerſal Conſent, fuch 
an one I caſily allow : But ſuch an univerſal Conſent as this, proves not 
the 1dea of God, no more than it does the /dea of ſuch Angles,innare. 

.17. Since then though the knowledge of a GO D, be the moſt na- 
tural diſcovery of humane Reaſon, yet the Idea of him, is not innate, as, | 
think,is evident from what has been faid ; I imagine there will be ſcarce 
any other /dea found, that can pretend to it : ſince if God had left any 
- natural impreſſions on the Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt reaſonable 
to expett it ſhould have been ſome Characters-of Himſelf, as far as our 
weak Capacities were capable to receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite 
an Object. But our Minds being, at firſt, void of that /dea, which we 
are moſt concerned to have, it 1 a trong preſumption againſt all other in- 
nate Charaters. I muſtown, as far as I can obſerve, Ican find none, and 
would be glad to be informed by any other. 

&. 18. I confeſs, there is another /dea, which would be of general uſe 
for Mankind to have, as it is of general talk as if they hadit ; and that is 
the /dea of Subſtance, which we neither have, nor can have, by Senſati- 
on of Refleftion. If Nature took care to provide us any /dea's, we might 
well expe it ſhould be fuch, as by our own Faculties we cannot procure 
toour ſelves: But weſee on the contrary,that ſince by thoſe ways,whereby 
other Ideas are brought into our Minds, this is not , We have no ſuch 
, tlear Idea at all, and therefore ſignifle nothing by the word S«b/tance, but 
only an uncertain ſuppoſition of we know not what ; z. e. of ſomething 
whereof we have no /dea, which we take to be the ſub/tratum, or ſupport, 
of thoſe Idea's we do know. - | 

$. 19. Whatever then we talk of innate, either ſpecu/ative, or pradtical, 
Principles, it may, with as much probability, be ſaid, That a Man hath a 
100 /. ſterling in his pocket, and yet deny that he hath there either Pen- 
ny, Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out of which the Sum is to be 
made up; as to think, that certain Propoſitions are innate, when the 


Tdea's about which = are,can by no means beſuppoſed to be ſo. The ge-- 
c 


neral reception-and aflent that is given, doth ot at all prove, that the 
1dea's expreſled in them, are imate : For in many caſes, however the 
[dea's came there, the aſſent to Words expreſſing the agreement, or diſa- 
greement, of ſuch /dea's, will neceſſarily follow. Every one that hath a 
true /dea of God, and Worſhip, will aſſent to this Propoſition, That God 
is to be worſhipped, when expreſſed in a Language he underſtands : And 
every rational Man, that hath not thought on it to day, may be ready to 
aſſent to this Propoſition to morrow z and yet millions of Men may be 
well ſuppoſed to want one, or both, of thoſe /dea's to day : For- if we 
will allow Savages, and moſt Country-people, to have /dea's of God and 
Worſhip (which converſation with _ will not make one forward o 
believe 
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believe) yet, I think, tew Children can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe 7dea's, 
which therefore they muſt begin to have ſometime or other ; and then 
they will alſo tegin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and make very little 

eſtion of it ever after. But fuch anaſſent upon hearing, no more proves 
the /deas to be innate, than it does,That one born blind (with Catara&s, 
which will be couched to morrow ) had the innate /deas of the Sun, or 
Light,or Saffron, or Yellow ; becauſe when his Sight is cleared, he will 
certainly aſſent to this Propoſition, That the Sun is lucid, or that Saffron is 
yellow : And therefore if ſuch an aſſent upon. hearing cannot prove the /dcas 
innate,it can much leſs the Propoſitions made upot thoſe /deas. *If they have 
any innate /deas, I would be glad tofbe told, what and how many they are, 

$. 20. Beſides what I have already faid, there is another Reaſon , why 
I doubt, that neither theſe, nor any other Principlesare innate. I that am 
fully perfwaded, that the infinitely Wiſe GOD made all Things in pertect 
Wiſdom,cannot fatisfie my ſelf,why he ſhould be fuppeſed to print upon the 
Minds of Men,fome univerſal Principles ; whereot thoſe that are pretend- 
ed innate, and concern Speculation, are of no great uſe ; and thoſe that come 
cern Praftice, not ſelf-evident; and neither of them diſtinguiſhable*from 
ſome other Truths, not allowed to be innate. For to what purpoſe ſhould 
Characters begraven on the Mind, by the finger of God, which are nor 
clearer there, than thoſe which are afterwards introduced , or cannot be 
diſtinguiſh'd from ? If any one thinks there are ſuch innate /deas and 
Propolitions, which by their clearne(s and uſefulneſs, are diſtinguiſhable 
from all that is adventitious in the Mind, and acquired, it will not be a 
hard matter for him to tell us, which they. are ; and then every one will 
be a fit Judge, whether they be ſo, or no. Since if there be ſuch innats 
1dea's and Impreſſions, _ different from all our other perceptions 
and knowledge, every one will find it true in himſelf; Of the evidence 
of theſe ſuppoſed innate Maxims,l have ſpoken already; of their uſefulneſs, 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. 

$.21. Toconclude,ſome 7deas forwardly offer themſelves toall mens Un» 
derſtandings; and forme ſorts of Truths reſult fromany 1deas,as ſoon as the 
Mind puts them into Propoſitions: Other Truths require a train of 7deas 
placed in order, a due comparing of them, and deductions made with at» - 
tcntion, before they can» be diſcovered, and afſented to. Some of the firſts, 
ſort, becauſe of their general and. eaſie reception, have been miſtaken for + 
innate: Butthe truth 1s, /deas and Notions are no more born with us, 
than Arts and Sciences; though ſome of them, indeed, offer themſelfes to 
our Faculties, more readily than others ; andtherefore are more generally 
received ; though that too, be according as the Organs of our Bodies, 
and Powers of our Minds, happen to be employ'd ; God having fitted Men 
with faculties and means, to diſcover, obſerve, and retain Truths,according- 
ly as they are employ d. The great difterence that is to be found in the 
Notion of Mankind, is, from the different uſe they put their Faculties to, 
whilſt ſome(nnd thoſe the moſttaking things upon truſt, miſemploy their 
power of Aiſent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds, to the DiQtatesand Do- 
minion of others, in Doctrines, which it is their Duty carctully to exa- 
mine; and not blindly,with an umplicit faith,to ſwallow : Others employ- 
ing their Thoughts only about ſome few things, grow acquainted ſu 
ciently with them, attain great degrees of knowledge in them, and are 
ignorant of all other, having never lt their Thoughts looſe, in the ſearch 
of other Enquiries. This, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal 
ro two Right ones,is 2 Truth, as certain as any thing can be ; and I think 
more evident,than many of thoſe Propoſitions that go for Principles; and 

yet 
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yet there are millions, however expert in other things, know not this at all, 
becauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on work about tuch Angles: And 
he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may yet be utterly ignorant of 
the truth of other Propofitions, in Mathemaricks it ſelf , which are as 
clear and evident as this; becauſe, in his ſearch of thoſe mathematical 
Truths, he ſtopp'd his Thoughts ſhorr, and went nor ſo far. The fame 
may happen concerning the notions we have of the Being of a Deity ; 
for though there be no Truth , which a Man may more evidently make 
out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence of a God, yet he that ſhall content him- 
ſelf with things, as he finds them, in this World, as they miniſter to his 
Pleaſures and Paſhons, and not make enquiry a little farther into their 
Cauſes, Ends, and admirable Contrivances, and purſue the thoughts 
thereof with diligence and attention, may live long without any notion 
of ſuch a Being : And if any Perſon hath, by talk, put ſuch a notion into 
his head, he may, perhaps, believe it : But it he hath never examined it,his 
knowledge of it will be no perieSer, than his, who having been told,that 
the three Angles of a Triangle,are equal to two Right ones, takes it upon 
truſt, without examining the demonſtration ; and may yield his aſſent as 
to a probable Opinion, but hath no knowledge of the truth of it; which 
yet his Faculties, if carefully employ d, were able to make clear and evi- 
dent to him. © But this only by the by, .to ſhew how much our k»onvedge 
depends upon the right uſe of thoſe powers Nature hath beſtowed upon us, 
and how-little upon thoſe innate Principles, which are in vain ſuppoſed 
to be in all. Mankind, for their direQtion ; which all Men could not but 

know, if thy were there , orelſe they would be there to no purpoſe. 
$. 22. What cenſure, doubting thus of innate Principles, may deſerve 
from Men who will be apt to call it, Pulling up the old foundation of 
Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot tell : I perſwade my felf,at leaſt, that 
the way I have purſued, being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe founda- 
tions furer. This [am certain , Thave not made it my buſineſs, either to 
quit, or follow, any Authority in the enſuing Diſcourſe : Truth has been 
my only aim ; and where-ever that has appeared to lead, my Thoughts 
have impartially followed, without minding, wherher the footſteps of any 
other lay that way, or no. Not that I want a due reſpe*t to other Mens 
Opinions; but after all, the greateſt reverence is due to Truth; and,l hope, 
it will not be thought arrogance, to ſay, That, perhaps, we ſhould make 
greater progreſs in the diſcovery of rational and contemplative Anowledge, 
if we ſought it in the Fountain, in the confederation of Things themſelves ; 
and made uſe rather of our own Thoughts, than other Mens to find 
it: For, I think, we may as rationally hope to fee with other Mens 
Eyes, as to know by other Mens Underſtandings. So much as we our 
ſelves confider and comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much ue poſleis 
of realand trueKnowledge. The floating of other mens Opinions in our 
brains, makes vs not one jot the more knowing, though: they happen to 
be true- Whar it them was Science, is 1n us but Opinatrity, whilſt we 
give up our Aſſent} only ar as Names, and do not, as they did, em- 
ploy our own Reaſon to Srder/tand thoſe Truths, which gave them repu-. 
tation. Ariſtotle was certainly a knowing Man, but no body ever thought 
him ſo, becauſe he blindly embraced, and confidently vented the Opint- 
ons of another. | And if thetaking up of another's Principles, without ex- 
amining them, made not him a Philoſopher, I ſuppole it can make no 
body elle ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much as he really know's 
and comprehends : What he believes only, and takes upon truſt, are tut 4 
ſhreads ; which however well in the whole piece , make no conſiderable 
F 2 addition 
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addition to his ſtock, who gathers them. Such borrowed Wealth, like 
Fairy-money, though it were Gold in the hand from which he received it, S 


will be but Leaves and Duſt when it comes to uſe. 

$.23. When Men have found ſome general Propoſitighs that could not 
be doubted of, as ſoon as underitood, it was, I know, a ſhort and eafie way 
to conclude them innate. This being once received, it caſed the lazy from 
the pains of ſearch, and ſtopp'd the enquiry of the doubtful, concerning 
all that was once ſtiled innate: And it was of no {mall advantage to thoſe 
who atieRed. to be Maſters and Teachers, to make this the Principle of | 
Principles, That Principles muſt not be queſtioned : For having once V 
eſtabliſhed this Tenet, That there are innate Principles, it put their Fol- 
lowers upon a neceſlity of receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch, which was 
to take them off from the uſe of their own Reaſon and Judgment, and 
put them upon believing and taking them upon truſt, without farther ex- 
amination : In which poſture of blind Credulity, they might, be more 

A eaſily governed by, and made uſeful to ſome ſort of Men, who had the 
skill and office to principle and guide them. Nor js it a ſmall power it 
gives one Man overanother, to have the Authority to be the Dictator of 
Principles, and Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths ; and to make a man 
ſwallow that for an innate Principle, which may ſerve to his purpoſe who 
teacheth them. Whereas had they examined the ways, whereby men 
came to the knowledge of many univerſal 7-7nths, they would have found 
them to reſult in the Minds of men, from the being of things themſelves, 
when duely conſidered ; and that they were diſcovered by the applicatis 
on of thoſe Faculties, that were fitted by Nature to receive and judge of 
them, when duely employ'd about them, 

h. 2.4. To ſhew how the Underſtanding proceeds berein, is the deſign of 
the following Diſcourſe ; which I ſhall proceed to, when I have firſt pre- 
miſed, that hitherto to clear my way to thoſe foundations, which, I con» 
ceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtabliſh thoſe Notions we can 
have of our own Knowledge, it hath been neceſſary for me to give you 
an account of the Reaſons had to doubt of innate Principles : And | An 
the Arguments which are againſt them,do, ſome of. them, riſe from com- 
mon received Opinions, I have been torced to take ſeveral things for 
granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe Task it is to ſhew 
the falſhood, or improbability, of any Tenet ; it happening in Contro- 
verſial Diſcourſes, as it does in aſſaulting of Towns ; 4 was, the ground 
be but firm, whereon the Batteries are ercted, there is no farther enqui- 
ry of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to , ſo it affords but a 
fit riſe for the preſent purpoſe. But in the future part of this Diſcourſe, 
deſigning to raiſe an Edifice uniform, and conſiſtent with it ſelf, as far as 
my own Experience and Obſervation will aſliſt me; I hope, to lay the 
toundation ſo, that the reſt will eaſily depend upon it : And I ſhall not 
need to ſhore it up with props and buttrices, leaning on borrowed or 
begg'd foundations: Or at leaſt, if mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will 
endeavour it ſhall be all of a piece, and hang together. Wherein I tell 
you before-hand , you are not to expect undeniable, cogent demonſtra- 
tions, unleſs you will ſuffer me, as others have done, to take my Princi- 
ples for granted ; -and then, I doubt not, but I can demonſtrate too. All 
that I ſhall fay for the Principles I proceed on,is, that I can only appeal 

s ro mens own unprejudiced Experience,and Obſervations, whether they be 
true, or no ; and this is enough for a man who profelſes no more,than to 
lay down candidly and freely his own Conjectures, concerning a Subject 
not very obvious, without any other deſign, than ah unbiaſs d enquiry 
alter Truth. | K 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 


that which his Mind is employ'd about whilſt thinking, 
being the /deas , that are there, 'tis paſt doubt, that Men 
have in their Minds ſeveral /deas, fuch as are thoſe ex- 
preſſed by the words, Whitexeſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking, Motion, 
Man, Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others: It is in the place 
then to be enquired, How he comes by them ? I know it is a received Do- 
Arine, That Men have native /deas,and original Charactersſtamped upon 
their Minds,in their very firſt being, This Opinion I have at large exami- 


IS # - Very Man being conſcious to. himſelf, That he thinks, and 


ned already ; and, I ſuppoſe, what I have faid in the fore-going Book, | 


will be much more __ admitted, when I have ſhewed, whence the Un- 
derſtanding may get all the /deas it has, and by what ways and de- 
grees they may come into the Mind ; for which I ſhall appeal to every 
ones own Obſervation and Experience, ; 

$. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as weſay, white Paper, void 
bf all Characters , without any /deas; How comes it to be furniſhed 2 
Whence comes it by that vaſt ſtore, which the buſie and boundleſs Fan- 
cy of Man has painted on it, with an almoſt endleſs variety ? Whence has 
it all the materials of Reaſon and Knowledge ? To this I anſwer, in one 
word, From Experzence: In that, all our Knowledge is founded ; and 
from that it ultimately derives it ſelf. Our Obſervation employ'd cither 
about external, ſenſible Objetts ; or about the internal Operations of our 
Minds, perceived and refletted on 7 owr ſelves, is that, which ſupplies our 
Pnderſlandings with all the materials of thieking,Thele two are the Foun- 
tains of Knowledge , from whenceall che /deas we have, or can naturally 
have, do ſpring, 
 &.z. Firſt,Our Sexſes,converſant abbut parricular,ſenſible Objes,do cox- 
vey into the Mind, teveral diſtin Perceptions of things,accordiag to thoſe 
Carious ways, wherein thoſe Objefts doaflc& them: And thus we come by 
thoſe /deas, we have of Tellow,White, Heat,Cold Soft, Hard, Bitter Sweet, 
and all thoſe which we call ſenſible qualities. This great oupbeyof moſt 
bf the 1deas we have , depending wholly upon our Senſes, and derived 
by them to our Underſtanding, I call SE VS A7 TON. 
| 4 Secondly, The other Fountain,trom which Experience furniſheth 
the Underſtanding with /deas , is the Perception of rhe Operations of our 
own Minds Within vs, as it is employ d about the /gea's it has got ; which 
Operations,when the Soul comes to reflet on,and confider,do furniſh the 
Underſtanding with another ſett of /deas , which could not behad from 
things without ; and fuch are, Perception,T hink ing, Doubt ing, Believing, Rea- 


ſoning, 
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ſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the different aQings of our own Minds ; 
which we being conſcious of, and obſerving in gur ſelves, do from theſe 
receive into our Underſtanding, as diſtin /deas, as we do from Bodies 
affeing our Senſes. This Source of /deas , every Man has wholly in 
himſelf; And though it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do with exter- 
nal ObjeRs ; yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be call'd 
internal Senſe. But as I call the other Senſation, fo I call this R F- 
FLECTION, the Ideas it affords being ſuch only, as the Mind gets 
by reſle&ting on its own Operations within it ſelf, By REFLECTION 
than, in the following part: of this Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to 
mean, that notice which the Mind takes of its own Operations, and the 
manner of them, by reaſon whereof, there come to be /deas of theſe Ope- 
rations in the Underſtanding. Theſe two, I ſay, viz. External, Material 
things, as the Objefts of S ENSATION; and| the Operations of our 
own Minds within, as the Objets of REFLECT 10N, are, to me,the 
only Originals, from whence all our /dea 5 take their beginnings. The 
term Operations here, I uſe in a large ſence, as comprehending not barely 
the Actions of the Mind about its /deas , but ſome ſort of Paſſions ariſing 
ſometimes from them, ſuch as is the ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs ariſing from 
any thought. | 

$. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me, not to have the leaſt glimmering 
of any Ideas , which it doth not receive from one of theſe two: EFrernal 
Objefts furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of ſenſible qualities , which are 
all thoſe different perceptions they produced in us : And the Mind fur- 
niſhes the Underftanding with Ideas of its own Operations. Theſe, when 
we have taken a full ſurvey of them, and their ſeveral modes, and the 
Compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall find to contain all our whole 
ſtock of Jdeas ; and that we have nothing in our Minds,” which did not 
come in, one of theſe two ways. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, 
and throughly ſearch into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell me, 
Whether all the original /Jeas he has there, are any other than of the Ob- 
jects of his Sexſes,or of the Operations of his Mind,conſidered as Objets of 
his Refletion : and how great a maſs of Knowledge ſoever he imagines to 
be lodged there, he will, upon taking a ſtri&t view,ſee that he has or any 
[dea in his Mind, but what one of thoſe two have imprinted ; though, per- 
haps, with infinite variety compounded and erlarged, by the Underſlan- 
ding, as we ſhall fee hereafter. 

Q. 6. He that attentively conſiders the ſtate of a Ch1/d, at his firſt co- 
ming into the World, will have little reaſon to think him ſtored with 
plenty of 7deas , that are tobe the matter of his future Knowledge. "Tis 
by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them : [And though the /deas 
of obvious and familiar qualities, imprint themſelves, before the Memo- 
ry begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Order, -yet *tis often fo late be- 
fore ſome unuſual qualities come in the way, that there are few Men that 
cannot recolle& the beginning of their acquaintance with them : And if 
it were worth while, no doubt a Child might be ſo ordered,asto have but 
a very few, even of the ordinary /deas , till he were grown up to a Man, 
But being ſurrounded with Bodies, that perpetually and diverſly affe us, 
variety of /dea's , whether care be taken about it, |orno, are imprinted 
on the Minds of Children. Light,and Colours,are buſie and at hand every- 
where,when the Eye is but open;Sownds,and ſome tangible Qualities, fail not 
tolollicite their proper Senſes,and force an entrance to the Mind; but yet, 
I think, it will be granted eaſily, That if a Child were kept in a place, 
where he never faw any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, 


he 
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he would have no more /deas of Scarlet or Green, than hg that from his 
Childhood never taſted an Oyſter, or a Pine-Apple, has of thoſe particu- 
lar Reliſhes. 
$.7, Men then come to be furniſhed, with ſewer or more ſimple /deas from 

without,according as the05jeds,they converſe with afford greater or leſſer 
variety ; and from the Operation of their Minds within,according as t 
more or leſs reflett on them. For, though he that conteinplares the 
perations of his Mind, cannot but have plain and clear /deas of them ; 
yet unleſs he turn his Thoughts that way, and conſiders them atrentive- 
ly, he will no more have clearand diſtin /deas of all the Operations of 
ki, Mind, and all that may be obſerved therein, than he will have all 
the particular eas of any Landſcape, or of the'Parts and Motions of a 
Clock, who will not turn his Eyes to if, and with attention heed all the 
Parrs of it. The PiQture, or Clock may be fo. placed, that they may 
come in his way every Day ; but yet he will have but a confuſed /dea of 
all the Parts they are made up of, rill he applies himſelf with attention, to 
conſider them each in particular. 

$. 8. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, why *tis pretty late before moſt 
Children get /deas of the tionsof their own Minds; and ſome have 
not any very clear, or Ideas of the greateſt part of them all their 
Lives. Becanſe,though they paſs there continually ; yet like floating Viſh- 
ons, they make not deep Impreſſions enough, to leave in the Mind clear 
and diſtin, laſting /deas, till the U ing turn inwards tipon its 
ſelf, and reflect on its own Operations, and make them the ObjeR of its 
own Contemplation. Whereas Children at their firſt coming into the 
World, ſeek particularly after nothing, but what may eaſe ther Hunger, 
or other Pain : but take all other Objects as they come, are generally 
pleaſed with all new ones, that are nor painful ; and ſo growing up in a 
conſtant attention to outward Senfations, ſeldom! make any con ble 
Refleftion on what paſſes within them, till they come to be of riper 
Years; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. 
$. 9. Toask, at what time a Man has firft any \deas, is to ask, when 
he begins to perceive, having Ideas and Perception being the ſame thing, 
I know it is an Opinion, that the Soul always thinks, and that it has the 
actual Cages of 7deas in its ſelf conſtantly, as long as it exiſts ; and 
that actual thinking is as inſeparable from the Soul, as actual Extenſion 
is from the Body ; which if true,to enquire after the beginojng of a Man's 
[dea's, is the fame, as to enquire after the _—_— of his Soul. For b 
this Account, Soul and /deas, as Body and 10n, will begin to exi 
both at the ſame time. C 

$. ro. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed to exiſt antecedent to, or coe- 
val with; or ſome time after the firſt Rudiments of Organifation, or the 
beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be diſputed by thoſe, who 
have berter thought of that matter, I confeſs my ſelf, to have one of 
thoſe Eull Souls, that doth not perceive it ſelf always to contemplate its 
Ideas, not can cogceive it any more neceſlary for the Soul always to think, 


than for the Body Aways to move: the perception of /dea's, (as I 


conceive) to the Soul, what motion is to the Body, not its Eſſence, but 
Operation! : And rherefore, though thinking be ſuppoſed never ſo much 
the proper Aion of the Soul ; yer it is not neceſſary, to ſuppoſe, that it 
ſhould be alrays _—— always in Attion. That, perhaps, is the Pri- 
vilege of the infinite Author and Preſerver of all things, who never flam- 
bers nor ſleeps ; but is got competent to any finite Being, at leaſt nor to 


the Soul of Man. Weknow certainly by Experience, that we ry 
cung, 
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think, and thence draw this infallible Conſequence, That there is ſome- 
thing in us, that has a Power to think : But whether that Subſtance per- 
petually thinks, or no, we can be no farther aſſured, than Experience in- 
forms us. For to fay, that actual thinking is eflential to the Soul, and 


inſeparable from it, is, to beg what is in Queſtion, and not to prove it by 


Reaſons ; which is neceſſary to be done, it it be not a ſelf-evident Propo- 
ſition. But whether this, That the Soul always thimts,be a ſell-evident Pro- 
poſition, . that every Body aſlents to at firſt hearing, I appeal to Man- 
kind 


$. 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man is never without thought, 
becauſe it is the condition of being awake : But whether ſleeping with- 
out dreaming be not an AfﬀeQtion of the-whole Man, Mind as well as 
Body,may be worth a waking Man's Conſideration; it being hard to con- 
ceive, that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. If the 
Soul doth think in .a ſleeping Man, without being conſcious of it, I ask, 
whether, during'ſuch thinking,it has any Pleaſure or me be capable 
of Happineſs or Miſery? I am ſure the Man is not, no more than the Bed 
or Earth he lies on. For to be ha pY or miſerable. without being conſcious 
of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible. Or if it be poſſible, 
that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have its Thinking, Enjoy- 
ments, and Concerns ; its Pleaſure or Pain apart, which the Man is not 
conſcious of, nor partakes in, It is certain, that Socrates aſleep, and So- 
crates awake, is not the fame Perſon; but his Soul when he fleeps, and 
Socrates the Man conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are two 
Perſons: Since waking Sofrates, has no Knowledge of, or Concernment 
for that Happineſs, or Miſery of his Soul, which-it enjoys alone by it ſelf 
whilſt he ſleeps, without perceiving any thing of it, go\more than he has 
for the Happineſs, or Miſery of a Man inthe dies, whom he knows not, 
For if we take wholly away all Conſciouſneſs of our Actions and Senſa- 
tions,eſpecially of Pleaſure and Pain, and the concernment that accompas- 
nies it, it will be hard to know wherein to place perſonal Identity. 

$. 12. The Soul,during ſound Sleep, thinks, fay theſe Men, Whi/ft it 
thinks and perceives, it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or Tron- 
ble,as well as any other Perceptions; and it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of 
its own Perceptions. But it has all this a-part : The ſleeping Man, tis plain, 
is conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſuppoſe then the Soul of Caſtor, 
whilſt heis ſleeping, retired from his Body, which is no impoſſible Sup- 
poſition for the Men I have here to do with, who fo liberally allow 
Life, without a thinking Soul to all other Animals. Theſe Men cannot 
then judge it is impoſſible, or a contradiftion, That the Body ſhould live 
without. the Soul ; nor that the Soul ſubſiſts and thinks, or has Perce- 
ption,even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery,without the Body. Let us 
then, as I ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep,from 
his Body, to _ Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chooſes for its Scene 
of Thinking,the Body of another Man, v.g. Pollux,whois ſleeping without 
a Soul: For if Caſtor's Soul, can think whilſt Caſtor is aſleep,what Caſtor is 
never conſcious of, 'tis no matter what Place it chooſes to think in. We 
have here then the Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, 
which we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul ill think - 
ing in the waking Man, whereof the fleeping Man is never conſcious, hag 
never the leaſt Perception. I ask then, Whether Caſtor and Po/ux, thus, 
with only one Soul between them, which thinks and perceives in one, 
what the other is never conſcious of, nor is not concerned for, are not 
two as diſtin Perſons, as Caſtor and Hercules ; or, as Socrates, and Plato 


| were? 
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were ? And whether one of them might not be very happy, and the other 
very miſerable 2 Juſt by the fame reaſon, they make the Soul and the Man 
two perſons, who make the Soul think apart , what the Man is not con- 
ſcious of. For, I ſuppoſe, no body will make Identity of perſons, to conſiſt 
in the Soul's being united tothe very ſame numerical particles of matter : 
For if thatbe neceilary to Identity, twill be impoſſible,in that conſtant flux 
of the particles of our Bodies, that any Man ſhould be the fame perſon, 
two days, or two moments together. 

d. 13. Thus, methinks, every drouſfic nod ſhakes their DoArine, who 
teach, That the Soul is always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at a y 
time /leep without dreaming, can never beconvinced, That thetr Thoughts 
are ſometimes for four hours buſie without their knowing of it; and 
if they aretaken in the very a&, wakedin themiddle of that ſleeping con- 
templation, can give no manner of account of it. . 

9. 14. "Twill perhaps be faid, That the Soul thinks, even in the foundeſt 
Sleep, but the Memory retains it not. That the Soul inſa ſleeping Man 
{hou!d be this moment buſic a thinking, and the next moment in a wak- 
ing Man, not remember, nor be able to recollet one jot of all thoſe 
Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived , and would need ſome better 
Proof than bare Aſſertion to make it be believed. For who can without 
any more ado, but bcing barely rold fo, imagine, That the greateſt part 
of Men, do, during all their Lives, for ſeveral hours every Day, think of 
ſomething, whichif they wereasked;ever inthe middle of theſe Thoughts, 

could remember nothing at all of? Moſt Men, I think, paſs a great 
part of their Sleep without dreaming. I once knew a Man, that was 
bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, -he had never 
dream'd in his Life, till he had that Fever, he was then newly recovered 
of, which was about the Five or. Six and Twentieth Year of his Age. 
I ſuppoſe the World affords more ſuch Inſtances : Ar leaſt every ones Ac- 
quaintance, will furniſh him with Examples enough of ſuch, as paſs moſt 
of their Nights without dreaming, 

Q. 15. To think often, and never to retain it ſo much as one moment, ts 
a very uſeleſs ſort of thinking : and the Soul in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, 
does very little, if at all, excel that of a Looking-glaſs, which conſtantly 
receives variety of Images, or /deas, but retains none ; thev diſappear and 
vaniſh, and there remain no footſteps of them ; the Looking-glaſs is ne- 
ver the better for ſuch /deas, nor the Soul for ſuch Thoughts, Perhaps 
it will be faid, that in a waking Man, the materials of the Body are em- 
ploy'd, and made uſe of, in thinking ; and that the memory of Thoughts, 
is retained by the impreſſions that are made on the Brain, and the traces 
there left after ſuch thinking ; but that in the rhinting of the Soul, which 
is not perceived i» a ſleeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart , and ma- 
king no uſe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no impreſſions on it, and con- 
ſequently no memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again the abſar- 
dity of two diſtin Perſons, which follows from this Suppofition, Ian- 
ſwer farther, Thar whatever /deas the Mind can receive , and contem- 
plate without the help of the Body, it 1s reaſonable toconclude, it can re- 
rain without the help of the Body too,or elſe the Soul,or any ſeparate Spi- 
rit, will have but little advantage by thinking. If it has no memory of 
its own Thoughts; it it cannot record them tor its uſe, and be able to re- 
call them upon any occaſion ; if it cannot refle&t upon what is paſt, and 
 makeuſeof its former Experiences,Reaſonings,and Contemplations,to what 

parpoſedoes it think? They who make the Soul a thinking Thing, at this 


rate will not make ita much more ngble Being, than thoſe do,whom they 
condemn, 
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condemn for allowing it tobe ny ot the ſubtileſt parts of Matter. 
Characters drawn on Duſt, that the breatlr of wind effaces ; or Im- 
preſſions made on a heapof Atoms, or animal Spirits,arealtogether as uſeful, 
and render the Subject as noble, as the Thoughts of a Soul that periſh 
in thinking ; that once- out of ſight, are gone for ever, and leave no me- 
mory |of themſelves behind them. Nature never makes excellent things, 
for mean or no uſes: and it is hardly tobe conceived,that our infinitely wite 
Creator, ſhould make ſo admirable a Faculty, as the power of Thinking, 
that Faculty which comes neareſt the Excellency of his own ne_ 
henſible Being, to be fo idlely and uſeleſly employ'd, at leaſt | part of i 
time here , as to think conſtantly, without remembring any etthoſe 
Thoughts, without doing any good to its ſelf or others, or being any 
way uſeful to any other part of the Creation. If we will examine it, we 
ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe,the motion of dull and ſenſleſs matter,any where 
in the Univerſe, made o little uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. 

$. 16. "Tis true, we haveſometimes inſtances of Perception, whilſt we * 
are aſleep, and retain the memory of thoſe 7houghts : but how exrravas 
gant af incoherent for the moſt part they are ; how little conformable 
to the Perfetion and Order of a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainted 
with Dreams, need not be told. This I mos willingly be fatisficd in, 
Whether the Soul, when it thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from 
the Body, aQts leſs rationally then, when conjointly with it, or no : If 
its ſeparate Thoughts be leſsrational, then theſe Men muſt fay, That the 
Soul awes the periction of rational thinking to the Body : It it does not, 
"tis a wonder that our Dreams ſhould be, for the moſt part, fo frivolous 
and irrational ; and that the Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational 
Soliloquies and Meditations. | 

$. 17, Thoſe whoſo confidently tell us, That the Soul always aQtually 
thinks, I would they would alſo tell/us, what thoſe /deas are, that are in 
the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the union with the Body, before ir 
hath received any by Senſation. The Dreams of ſleeping Men, are, as 1 
take it; all made up of the waking Man s Ideas, though, for the moſt part, 
oddly put together. 'Tis ſtrange, if the Soul has /deas of its own, that 
it derived not from Senſation or Reflefion, (as it muſt have; ifit thought 
before it received any impreſſions from the Body } that it ſhould never, in 
Its private thinking, (fo private, that the Man himſelf perceives it not) re- 
tain-any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, and then make 
the Man glad with new diſcoveries. Who can find it reaſon, that the 
Soul ſhould,in its retirement, during ſleep, have ſo many hours thoughts, 
and yet never light on any of thoſe /deas it borrowed not from Senfars 
on or Refleftion, or atleaſt preſerve the memory of none, but ſuch, which 
being occaſioned from the Body, muſt needs be leſs natural to a Spirit ? 
"Tis ſtrange,the Soul ſhould neveronce in a Man's whole life,recal overany 
of its pure,native Thoughts,and thoſe 7deas it had before it borrowed any 
thing from the Body ; never bring into the waking Man's view, any o- 
ther /deas, but what have a tangue of the Cask , manifeſtly derive their 
Original from thatunion. If it always thinks, and ſo had /deas before it 
was united, or before it received any from the Body, 'tis not to be ſup- 
poſed, but rhat during/ſleep, it recolleQs its native 7deas, and during that 
retirement from communicating with the Body, whilſt it thinks by it 
ſelf, the /deas it is Euſicd about, ſhould be ſometimes, at leaſt thoſe more 
natural and congenial ones had in it ſelf, underived from the Body, or its 
own operations at out them, which ſince the waking Man never remem- 
bers , we inuſt from this Hypotheſis conclude , that Memory belongs 


only 
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only to [dexs, derived from the Body, and the Operations of the Mind 
| about them, or elſe that the Soul remembers ſomething that the Man does 
nor. 

$.18.1 would be gladalſo to learn from theſe men,who ſoconfidently pro- 
nounce,that the humane Soul,or,which is all one,that a man always thinks, 
how they come toknow it ; nay, how they come to know that they themſelves 
think, when they themſelves do not perceive it. This,lam afraid,is to be ſure, - 
withour proofs; and to know, without perceiving: 'Tis,I ſuſpe&t;a confuſed 
Notion , taken up to ſervean Hypotheſis ; and none of thoſe clear Truths, 
that either their own Evidence force us to admit, or common Experience 
makes it impudence to deriy. Forthe moſt that can be faidof it, is, That 'tis 
pollible the Soul may always think, but not always retain it in memory : 
And, I fay, itis as poſſible, that the Soul may not always think ; and 
much more probable, that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it 
ſhould ofteri think, and that a long while together , and not be conſci- 
ous to it ſelf the riext moment after, that it had thought. 
| >&. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the Man not perceive it, is, 

a5 has been faid, to make two perſons in one man: And if one conſider 
well theſe mens way of ſpeaking, one ſhall be lead into a ſuſpicion, that 
they doſo. For they who tell us, thatthe Soul always thinks, do never, 
that I remember, ſay, That a man always thinks. Can the Soul think, 
and not the Man 2 Or a Man think,and not be conſcious of it ? This, per- 
haps, would be ſuſpe&ted of Jargon in others. If they fay, The man 
thinks always, but is not always conſcious of it ; they may as well fay, His 
Body is extended, without having parts. For 'tisaltogetheras intelligible to 
fay,that any thing is extended without parts, as that any thing thinks, with- 
out being conſcious of it ; without perceiving,that itdoes ſo. They who talk 
thus, may, with as much reaſon; if it be neceſſary to their Hypotheſis, 
fay, That aman is always hungry, but that he does not always feel it : 
Whereas hunger conſiſtsin that very ſenſation, as thinking conſiſts in be- 
ing conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, That a man is always conſci- 
ous to himſelf of thinking ; I ask, How they know it? Conſciouſneſs is 
| the perception of what paſſes in a man's own mind. Can another man 
perceive, that Iam conſcious of any thing, when I perceive it not my ſelf ? 
No man's Knowledge here, can go beyond his Experience. Wake a man 
out of a ſound ſleep, and ask him, Whathhe was that moment thinking on. 
If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then thought on, he muſt be a 
notable Diviner of Thoughts , that can aſſure him, that he was thin- 
king: May he not with more reaſon aſſure him, he was not aſleep > This 
is ſomething beyond Philoſophy ; and it cannot be leſs than Revelation, 
that,diſcovers to another, Thoughts in my mind, when I can find-none 
% there my ſelf: And they muſt needs have a penetrating ſight, who can 
certainly ſee, that I think, when I cannot perceive it my felt, and declare, 
That I do not; and yet- can ſee, that a Dog, or an Elephant , do not 
think, though they give all the demonſtration of it imaginable, exceptonly 
telling us, that they do fo. This ſome may ſuſpeFtobe a ſtep beyond the 
Roſecrucians ; it ſeeming eaſier to make ones felt inviſible to others, than 
to make another's thoughts viſible to me,which are nor viſible to himſelf.But 
* *tis bur defining rhe Soul to be a ſubſtance, that always thinks , and the 
buſineſs is done. If ſuch a definition be of any Authority, I know not 
whart it can ſerve for , but to make many men ſuſpet , That they have 
no Souls at all, ſince they find'a good part of their Lives paſs away with- 
out thinking. For no Definitions, that I know, no Suppoſitions of any 


Sc, are ot force enough to deſtroy conſtant Experience; and, perhaps, 
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ris the affettation of knowing bey ond what we perceive, that makes fo 


much uſeleſs diſpute, and noiſe, in the World, | 
$. 20. I ſee no Reaſon therefore to believe, that the Sou! thinks Before 


the Senſes have furniſhed it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe are in- 
creaſed, and retained ; ſo it comes,by Exerciſe, to improve its Faculty of 
thinking in the ſeveral parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compoundi 
thoſe Ideas, and reflefting on its own Operations, *it increaſes its Stoc 
as | well as Facility, in remembring , imagining , reaſoning, and other 
modes of thinking, 

$. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf, to be informed by Obſervation and 
Experience, and not makehis own Hypotheſis the Rule of Nature, will 
find few Signs of a Soul accuſtomed to much thinking in a new born 
Child, and much fewer of any Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to 
imagine, that the rational Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at 
all, And he that will conſider, that Infants,newly come into the World, 
ſpend' the greateſt part of their time in Sleep, and are ſeldom awake, but 
when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or ſome Pain, (the moſt impor- 
tunate of all Senfations) or ſome other violent ea, forces the mind to 
perceive, and attend to it, He, I fay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, 
* find Reaſon to imagine, That a Fetus in the Mother s Womb, differs not 

much from the State of a Vegetable ; but paſles the _ part of its 
time without Perception or Thought, doing _ little, but fleep in a 
Place, where oy m_ ſeek —_—_ ms pops _ Li- 
quor,always y near e ſame Temper ; where the Eyes 
have no Light, and the Ears, fo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of 
Sounds; and where there is little or no varicty, or change of Objects to 
move the Senſes. "7" 

&. 22, Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the alterations that 
' time makes; and you ſhall find, as the mind by the Senſes comes more 
and more to be furniſhed with /deas, it comes to be more and more a- 
wake ; thinks more, the more it has matter to think on. After ſome 
time, it begins to know the Objes , which being molt familiar with it, 
have made laſting Impreſſions. Thus it comes, by degrees, to know the 
Perſons it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from Strangers ; 
which are Inſtances and Effet of its coming to retain and diſtinguiſh 
the /deas the Senſes convey to it: And ſo we may obſerve, how the 
Mindy degrees,improves in theſe, and advances to t rciſe of thoſe 
other faculties of Exlarging, Compounding, and AbPtratl ing its /deas, and 
of reaſoning about them, and refleQting upon all theſe, at which, I ſhall 
have 10n to ſpeak more hereafter, 

$. 2.3. If it ſhall be demanded then, When a Man begins to have any [deas? 
I think, the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has any Sexſation. For ſince 
there appear not to be any /deas in the Mind, before the Senſes havecon- 
veyed any in, I conceive that /deas in the Underſtanding, are coeval 
with Sex/ation ; which is ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome 
= of the Body, as makes it be taken notice of in the Under- 

ing. 

d. >, The Impreſſiens then, that are made on our Senſes by qutward 
Objeds, that are extrinſical to the Mind, and its own Operations, about 
theſe Impreſſions refletted on by its ſelf, as proper Objects to be contem- 
plated by it, are, I conceive, the Original of a{ Knowledge ; and the firſt 
Capaciry of Humane Intellect, is, That the Mind is fitted to receive the 
Impreſſions made on it; either, through the Senſes, by outward Objetts; 
or by its own Operations, when it reffects on them. Thus is the o 
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ſtep a Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any thing, and the Ground- £ 
work, whereon to build all thoſe Notions, which ever he ſhall have na- 
turally in this World. All thoſe ſublime Thoughts, which towre above 
the Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven its ſelf, take their Riſe and Foot- 
jng here:In all that great Extent wherein the mind wanders,in thoſe remote 
Speculations, it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one jot beyond 
thoſe Ideas, which Senſe oft Refleftion, have offered for its Contem- 

lation. . | 
, $. 25. In this Part,the Underſtanding is meerly paſive; and whether or 
no, it will have theſe Beginnings, and asit were materials of Know 
isnot in its own Power. For the Objets of our Senſes,do, many of them, 
obtrude their particular /deas upon our minds, whether we will or no: 
And the Operations of our minds, will not let us be without, at leaſt fome 
obſcure Notions of them. No Man, can be wholly ignorant of what he 
does, when he thinks. Theſe fmple Ideas, when otfered to the mind, 
the Underſtanding can no more retuſe to have, nor alter, when they are 
imprinted, nor blot them out, and make new ones init ſelf, than a mir- 
ror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images or 7deas, which the Ob- 
jeds ſet before it do therein produce. As the Bodies that ſurround us, 
do diverſly afte& our Organs, the mind is forced to receive the Impreſ- 
ſions; and cannot avoid the Perception of thoſe /deas, that are annexed 
to them. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of imple Idea's. 


& x. HE better to underſtand the Nature, Manner, and Extent of 
our Knowledge, one thing is carefully to be obſerved, concern- 
ing the /deas we have ; and that is, That ſome of them are fmpſe, and 


ſome complex. 
Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, are, in the things them- 
ſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no di be- 


tween them ; yet 'tis plain, the /deas they produce in the Mind, enter 
by the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. For though the Sight and Touch often 
take in from the fame Object, at the ſame time, different /deas; 2s a Man 
ſees at once Motion and Colour ; the Hand feels Softnefs and Warmih in 
the ſame piece of Wax: Yet the ſimple /deas thus united in the fame 
Subject, are as perfetly diſtin, as thoſe that come in by different Sen- 
ſes. Thecoldneſs and hardneſs, which a Man feels in a. piece of ce, be- 
ing as diſtin /deas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lily ; 
or as the taſte of Sugar, and ſmell of a Roſe : And there is nothing can be 
plainer to a Man, than the clear and diſtin& Perception he has of thoſe 
ſimple /deas ; which being each in it ſelf uncompounded, contains in it 
nothing but one uniform Appearance, or Conception in the Mind, and is 

not diſtinguiſhable into ditlerent 7deas. 
$.2. Theſe ſimple 7deas,the Materials of all our Knowledge,are ſuggeſt- 
edand furniſhed to the Mind, only by thoſe two ways above mentioned, 
viz, Senſation and Refleftion. When the Underſtanding is once ſtored with 
theſe ſimple /deas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, and unite them 
even to analmoſlt infinite Variety, and ſo can make at Pleaſure new _ 
plex 
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plex /deas. But it 1s not in the Power of the moſt exalted Wir, or en- 
larged Underſtanding, by aty quickneſs or variety of Thovghr, to Rent 
a one new ſimple Idea in the Mind,not taken in by tire ways befcre 
mentioned : nor can any Force of the Underſtanding, deſtroy thoſe that 
are there. The Dominion of Man in this little World of his own Under- 
ſtanding, being muchwhar the ſame, as it is in the great World of viſible 
things; wherein his Power, however managed by Art and Skill, reaches 
no farther, than to compound and divide the Materials that are made to 
his Hand ; but cando nothing towards the making the leaſt Particle of 
new Matter, or deſtroyingone Arome of what is already in Being. The 
fame inability, will every one find in himſelf, who ſhalt go abour to fa- 
ſhion in his Underſtanding any ſimple /ea, not received in by his Senſes, 
from external Objects, or from the Operations of his own Mind abour 
them. 1 would have any one try to phanſie any Taſte, which had ne- 


ver affected his Palate ; or frame the /dea of a Scent,he had never ſmelt : 


And when he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that a blind Man hath 
deas of Colours, and a deaf Man true diſtin Notions of ſounds. 

$. 3. This is the Reaſon why,though we cannox believe it impoſlible to 
God,to makea Creature with other Organs,and more ways to convey into 
the Underſtanding the notice of Corporeal things, than thofe five, as they 
are uſually counted, which he has givep to Man : Yetl think, itis wor poſ- 
ible, for any one to imagine any other 2ualities in Bodies, howſoever 
conſtituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, beſides Sounds, Taſtes, 
Smells, viſible and tangible Qualities. And had Mankind been made 
with but four Senſes, the Qualities then, which are the Obje&t of the 
Fifth Senſe, had been as far from our notice, Imagination, and Conce- 
ption,as now any belonging to a Sixth, Seventh, or EighthSenſe, can poſſi- 


| = - which, whether yet ſome other Creatures, in ſome other Parts 
of this v 


aſt, and ſtupendious Univerſe, may not have, will be a great 
Preſumption to deny. He that will not fer himſelf proudly at the top of 
all things ; but will conſider the Immenſity of this Fabrick, and the great 
variety, that is to be found in this little and inconſiderable part ot it, 
which he has to do with, may be apt to think, that in other Manſions of 
it, there may be other, and different intelligent Beings, of whoſe Facul- 
ties, he has as little Knowledge or Apprehenſion, asa worm ſhut up in 
one drawer of a Cabiner, -hath of the Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man ; 
Such Variety and Excellency, being ſuitable to the Wiſdom and Power 
of the Maker. I have here followed the common Opinion of Man's hav- 
1 Sn hug wen though, perhaps, there may be terps counted more ; 


ngt 
= eit er Suppoſition ſerves equally to my preſent Yurpoſe. 
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CHAP. IIL 


Of Ideas of one Senſe 


C 1. H E better to conceive the /deas, we receive from Senfation , 

it may not be amiſs for us to conſider them, in reference to 
the dificrent ways, whereby they make their Approaches to our Minds, 
and make themſelves perceivable by us. 


Firſt then, There are ſome, which come into our Minds by oxe Senſe 
only. 

Secondly, There are others, that convey themſelves into the Mind by 
more Senſes than one. 

Thirdly, Others that are had from Refleftion only. 

Fourthly, There are fome that make themſelves way,and are fuggeſted 
to the Mind by al! the ways of Senſation and Reflettion, 

We ſhall confider them apart under theſe feveral Heads : 


Firſt, There are ſome Ideas, which have admittance only through one 
Senſe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus Light and Co- 
lours, as white, red, yellow, blue; with their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, 
and Mixtures, as Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and the reſt, come 
in only by the Eyes : All kinds of Noiſes, Sounds, and Tones only by 
the Ears : The ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate. And if 
theſe Organs, or the Nerves which are the Conduits, to convey them from 
without to their Audience in the Brain, the Mind's Prefence-Room (as 1 
may fo call it) are any of them fo diſordered, as not to perform their 
Functions, they have no Poſtern to be admitted by; no other way to 
bring themſelves into view, and be perceived by the Underſtanding, 

The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging to the Touch, are Heat and 
Cold, and Solidity ; all the reſt, confiſting almoſt wholly in the ſenſible 
Configuration, as ſmooth and rough ; or elfe more; or lefs firm adheſion 
of the Parts, as hard and foft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 


$. 2. I think, it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular imple 
Ideas, belonging to each Senſe : Nor indeed is it poſſible, if we would, 
there being a great many more of them belonging to molt of the Senſes, 
than we have Names for. The _— of Smells, which are as many al- 
moſt, if not more than Species of Bodies in the World, do moſt of them 
want Names. Sweet and Stinkingcommonty ſerve our turn for theſc /deas, 
which in effeR, is little more than to call them pleafing or difpleafing ; 
though the ſmcll of a Roſe, and Violet,both ſweet, are certainly very di- 
ſtint 1deas. Nor are the different Taſtes that are in Nature, much bet- 
ter provided with Names. Sweet, Bitter and Sowre, Harſh and Salt,” are 
almoſt all we have to denominate all the variery of Relithes, which are 
to be found diſtinct, not only in almoſt every fort of Creatures, but in 
the different Parts of the fame Plant or Animal. Theſame may be taid of 
Colour and Sound. I ſhall therefore in the account of ſimple /deas, I am 
here giving, content my felt to ſetdown only ſuch, as are moſt material 
to our preient Purpoſe, or are in themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, 
though they are very frequently the Ingredients of our complex 7deas, 
amongſt 
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amongſt which, I think, Imay well account Solidity ; which therefore I 


ſhall treat of in the next Chapter. 
| G w 
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CH AP. IV. 
Of Solidity. 


d. I. HE 7dea of Solidity, we receive by 'out Touch ; and it ariſes 
from the Reſiſtance we find in Body, to the entrance of any o- 
ther Body into the Place it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no /dea, 
which we receive more conſtantly from Senſation, than -Solidity. Whe- 
ther we move, or reſt,in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel ſome- 
thing under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our farther ſinking down- 
wards; and the Bodies we daily handle, make us perceive that whilſt 
they remain between them, they do by an infurmountable Force, hinder 
the approach of the parts of our Hands that preſs them. That which 
thus hlnders the approach of two Bodies, when they are moving one'to- 
wards another, I call Selidity. I will not diſpute, whether this accepta- 
tion of the Word ſolid be nearer to its Original Signification, than that 
which Mathematicians uſe it in: It ſuffices, that I think, the common 
Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juſtifie,this/uſe of it ; but if any one 
think it better to call it /mpenetrab:lity, he has my Conſent. Only 1 
have thought the Term Solidity, the ——_ to expreſs this /dea, 
not only becauſe of its vulgar uſe in that Senſe ;; but alſo, becauſe it car- 
ries ſomething more of poſitive in it, than /mpenetrability, which is nega- 
tive; and is, perhaps, more a conſequence of S$9/diry, than Solidity it 
ſelf. This of all other, ſeems the /dea moſt intimately connected with, 
and eſſential to Body, fo as no where elſe to be found or imagin'd, but 
only in matter ; which though our Senſes take nonotice of, but in maſſes 
of matter of a bulk, ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us: Yet the Mind, 
having once got this /dea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it farther, 
and conſiders it as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of matter, that 
can exiſt, and finds it inſeparably inherent in Body, where-ever, or howe- 
ver modified. 

$. 2. This is the /dea belongs to Body, whereby we conceive it to f# 
ſpace. The /dea of which filling of ſpace,is, That where we imagine any 
{pace taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive/it ſo to poſlels it, that it 
excludes all other ſolid Subſtances ; and, will for ever hinder any two o« 
ther Bodics, that move towards one another in a ſtrait Line, from coming 
to touch one another , unleſs it remove from between them in a Line, 
not parallel ro that they move in. This /dea of it, the Bodies we-ordi- 

narily handle ſufficiently furniſh us with. _ 
d. 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Bodies out of the ſpace 
\ it poſſeſſes, is ſogreat, That no force,how great ſoever, can ſurmount it. 
All the Bodies inthe World, preſſing a drop of Water on all ſides, will 
never be able to overcome the Reſiſtance it will|\make, as ſoft as it is, 
to their approaching one another, till it be removed out of their way: 
whereby our /dea of Solidity is diftingaiſhed both from pure ſpace, which 
is capable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion, and the ordinary 1dea of 
Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a diſtance, fo as they 
may 
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may approach one another, without touching or diſplacing apy ſolid 
thing, till their Superficies come to meet ; whereby, I think, we have 
the clear /dea of Space without So/;dity. For(not togo fo far 2s annihila- 
tion of any particular Body ) Iask, Whether a Man cannot have the [deg 
of the motion of one ſingle Body alone, withour any: other ſucceeding 
immediately into its Place 2 which, I think, 'tis evident he can-; the 
[dea of Motion in one Body, no more including the /dea of Motion. in a- 
nother , than the Zxea' of a ſquare Figure in. one Body includes 
the /dea of a _=_ Figure in another. I do not ask , Whether 
Balies do fo exiſt, that the! motion of one Body cannot really be 
without the motion of another ? To determine this either way, is to beg 
the Queſtion for or againſt a Yacuum. But my-Queſtion is, Whether 
one cannot have the /dea of one Body moved, whilit others are at reſt > 
and 1 think, this no one will deny : If. fo, then the Place it deſerted, 
gives bs the 7dea of pure Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body 
may enter, without either Reſiſtance or Protruſion of any thing. When 
the Sucker in a Pump is drawn, thefpace it filled in_the Tube is certain» 
ly the ſame, whether any other body follows the motion of the Sucker or 
no ; nor does it mmply a contradiction, That upon the motion of ave Bo- 
dy, another that is onfy contiguous to. it, ſhould nor fallow it” The ne- 
ceffity of fuch a motion, is built'only on the Suppoſition, That the World 
is full ; but noton the diftin& eas of Space.and Solidity, which are as 
different, as gre _ ——— —_— and not Dn ion: 
And that Men have [deas without , their very Diſputes a+ 
bout a Vacuum phinly demonſtrate, as is oa {+ another Place. 
$. 4. Solidity 15 herebyalſo differenced from Hardneſs , in that Solidi- 
"conſiſts in repletion, and ſo an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of 
ſpace it : But Hardneſs, .in a firm Coheſion of the parts of 
Matter, making up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk ; fo thatthe whole does not 


eaſily change its Figure. And indeed, Hard and Soft, are, as apprehended - 


by us,only relative Terms,to the Conſtitutions of our Badies ; that being 
generally call'd hard by us, which will put us to Pain, fooner than change 
Figure by the preſſure of any part of our Bodies.; and that on the contra- 
ry, ſoft, which changes the Situation of its parts upon an cafie and un. 
painful touch. : | 

But this Difficulty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible parts a« 
mongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives no more Solid 
ty to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the ſofteſt ; nor is an Ada- 
mant one jot more ſolid than Water. For though the two flat ſides of 
two pieces of Marble, will more eaſily approach each other, between 
which there is nothing but Water or Air, than it there be an Adamant 
between them: yer it 15not, that the parts of the Adamant are more ſolid 
than thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more ; but bechuſe the parts of Water, being 
more eaſily ſeparable from cach other, they will by a ſide motion be more 
eaſily removed, and give way to the approach of the two pieces of Mar- 
ble : But if they could be kept from making Place, by that fide-motion, 
they would eternally hinder the approach ot theſe two pieces of Marble, 
as much as the Diamond ; and *twould be as impoſſible by any force, to 
ſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmountthe Reſiſtance of the parts of a 
Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in the World will as invincibly reſiſt the 
coming together of any twoother Bodies, it it be not put out of the way , 
but remain between them, as the hardeſt that can be tound or imagined. 
He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft Body well with Air or Water,will quickly 
find its Reſiſtance : And he that thinks, = nothing but A 
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hard, can keep his Hands from approaching one another, may be pleaſed 
to make an Experiment, with the Air incloſed in a Football. 

$.5.By this /dea of Solidity, is the Extenſion of Body dittinguiſhed from 
the Extenſion of Space. The Extenſion of Body, being nothing but the 
coheſion or continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable Parts; and the Ex- 
tenſion of Space, the continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable 
Parts. pon the Solidity of Bodies allo, depends their mutual impulſe, Res 
fiſtance, and Protruſion, Of _ Space then, and Solidity, there are 
ſeveral (amongſt which, I confeſs my ſelf one.) who perſuade themſelves, 
they have clear and diſtin 7deas ; and that they can think on Space, 
without any thing in it, that reſiſts, or is protruded by Body ; whereof 
they think they have as clear an /dea, as of the Extenſion of Body, the 
Idea of the diſtance between the oppoſite Parts of a concave Superficies, 
being equally as clear without, as with the /dea of any ſolid Parts be- 
tween ; and on the other fide, That they have the /dea of ſomething that 
fills ſpace, that can be protruded by the impulſe of other Bodies, or reſiſt 
their Motion. If there be others, that have not theſe two /deas diſtinct, 
but confound them, and make but one of them, Iknow not, how Men, 
who have the ſame /dea, under different Names, or different /deas, under 
the fame Name, can, in that caſe, talk with one another, any more than 
a Man, who not being blind, or deaf, has diſtin /deas of the Colour of 
Scarlet, and the found of a Trumpet, could diſcourſe concerning Scarlet- 
Colour with the blind Man, I mention in another Place, who phanſied, 
that the /dea of Scarlet was like the ſound of a Trumpet. 

$. 6. If any one ask me, What this Solidity is, I fend him to his Senſes 

form him : Let him put a Flint, or a Foot-ball between his Hands ; 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he thinks this 
nota ſufficient Explication of Solidity, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts ; 
I promiſe to tell him, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts , when he tells 
me, what thinking is, or whereiff it conſiſts ; or explain to me, what Ex- 
tenſion or Motion is, which, perhaps ſeems much exfier. The ſimple 
Ideas wehave ſuch, as experience teaches them us ; but if beyond that, 
we endeavour by Words to make them clearerin the Mind, we ſhall ſuc- 
ceed no better , than if we went about to clear up the Darkneſs of a blind 
Man's mind, by talking; and to diſcourſe into him the 1deas of 
Ligit and Colours. The Reaſon of this, I ſhall ſhew in another 
Place. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of (imple Ideas of divers Senſes. 


He 1dea we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space, or Exten- 
fron, Figure, Reft, and Motion : For theſe make perceivable im- 
preilions, both on the Eyes and Touch; and we can receive and convey 
into our Minds , the /deas of the Extenſion , Figure, Motion, and Reſt 
of Bodies, both by ſeeing and feeling. But having occaſion to ſpeak more 


at large of theſe, in another place, I here only enumerate them. 


CHAP. VL 
Of ſimple Ideas of Refleftion. 


Mind receiving the /deas, mentioned in the foregoing Cha- 


7 Wa | 'He 
pter, from without, when it turns its view inward upon its - 


ſelf, and obſerves its own Actions about thoſe 7deas it has, takes from 
thence other 7dea;,which are as capable to be the Objects of its Contem- 


plation, as of any of thoſe it received from forei _ 
$. 2. The two great and principal Ations of the Mind, which are moſt 


frequently conſidered , and which are ſo frequent , that every one that 
pleaſes, may take noticeof in himſelf, are theſe two: | 


Perception, or Thinking ; and 
Yelition, or Willing, 


The power in the Mind of PR—_ theſe Actions we denominate Fa- 
culties, and are called the 2nder/tanding, and the 7717. Of fome of the 
modes of theſe ſimple eas of RefleAion, ſuch as are Remembrance, Dif. 
cerning, Reaſoning, Judging, Knowledge, Faith, &c. I ſhall have occaſion 


to ſpeak hereafter. 
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CH AP. VIL 
Of ſimple Ideas of both Senſation and RefleRion, 


d. I. Here be other ſimple Ideas, which conyey themſelves into the 
| Mind, by all the ways of Senſation and RefleQion, w4z. 


Pleaſure, or Delight, and its oppoſite. 
Pain, or Uneaſmeſs. | 
Power. 

Exiſtence. 

Omty. 


$. 2. Delight, or Uneaſmeſs , one or other of t join themſelves ta 
almoſt all our /deas, both of Senſation and Refleftion: Agd there is ſcarce - 
any affection of our Senſes from without, any retired t t of our Mind 
within, which is not able to produce in us pleaſure, or pain. By Pleas 
ſure and Pain, I would be underſtood to ſignifie, whatſoever delights or 
moleſts us ; whether it ariſes from the thoughts of our Minds, or any 
thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satisfation, De- 
light, Pleaſure, Happineſs, &c. on the one fide ; or Uneaſineſs, T 
Pain, Torment, uſh, Miſery, &c. on the other, they are ſtill bur 
different degrees of the fame thing, and belong to the deas of Pleaſure 
and Pain, Delight or Uneaſineſs; which are the names I ſhall moſt com- 
monly uſe for thofe two ſorts of 7deas. 

<. 3. The infinitely Wiſe Author of our being, having given us the 
power over ſeveral of our Bodies, to move or keep them at reſt, as 
we think fit; andalſo by the motion of them, to move our ſelves, and 
other| contiguous Bodies, in which conſiſts all the Actions of our Body : 
He having alſo given a power to our Minds, im ſeveral inſtances, to chuſe 
amongſt its /deas which it will think on, and to purſue the enquiry of this 
or that SubjeRt,, with conſideration and attention, to excite us to theſe 
ACtionsof thinking and motion that we arecapaple of, he has been plea- 
ſed ro join to ſeveral Thoughts, and ſeveral Senſations, a perception of De« 
light.) This if it were wholly ſeparated from all our outward Senſations, 
and it1ward Thoughts, we ſhould have no reaſon to preferr one Thought 
or Action, to another ; Negligence, to Attention ; or Motion, to Reſt. 
And fo we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds, but let 
our Thoughts (ifI may focallit) run a drift without any direRtion or de- 
ſign, and ſuffer the /deas of our Minds, like unregarded ſhadows, to make 
their appearances there, as it hap n'd, without attending to them. In 
which ſtate Man, however furniſhed with the Faculties of Underſtanding 
and Will, would bea very idle, unaQtive Creature, and paſs his timeonly 
in a lazy lethargick Dream. It has therefore pleaſed our Wiſe Crea- 
tor, ,tq annex to ſeveral Objedts, and the /Jeas we receive from them , as 
alfo to ſeveral of our Thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure, and that in ſe- 
veral Objedts, to ſeveral degrees, that thoſe Faculties he had endowed us 
with, might not remain wholly idle, and unemploy'd by us. 

d. 4. Pan has the fame efficacy and uſe to ſet us on work, that Pleaſure 
has, webeingas ready to employ our Faculties to ayoid that, as to pur- 


luethe other : Only this is worth our conſideration, That it is often pro- 


auced 


f 
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duced by the ſame Objeits and Ideas, that produce Pleaſure in us. This 
their near Conjunction , which makes us often feel pain in the ſenſations 
where we expedted pleaſure,gives us new occaſion of admiring the Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of our Maker , who deſigning the preſervation of our 
Being ,. has annexed Pain to the application of many things to our Bo- 
dies, to warn us of the harm they will do, and as advices to withdraw from 
them. But he, not deſigning our preſervation barely, but the preſervati- 
on of every part and organ in its perfection, hath, in many caſes, annexed 
pain totheſe very /dea? which delight us. Thus Heat, that is very a 
able to us in onedegree, by a little greater increaſe of it, proves noordina- 
ry torment:and the moſt pleaſant of all ſenſible Objects, Light it felf,ifthere 
be too much bf it ; if increaſed beyond a due proportion to our Eyes, 
cauſes a very painful ſenſation. Which is wiſely and favourably ſo order- 
ed by Nature, that when any Object does, by the vehemence of its opera- 
tion, diſorder the inſtruments of fenfation, whoſe Structures cannot but 
be very nice and deheate, we migktby rhe pain, be warned to withdraw, 
before the Organ be quite put out of order, and fo be unfitted for its pro- 
per functions tor the future. The conſideration of thoſe Objects that pro- 
duce it, may well perfwade us, That this is the end or uſe of pain. For 
though great light be inſufferable to our Eyes, yet the higheſt degree of 
darkneſs does not ar all diſeaſe them : becaule that cauſing no diſorderly 
morion in it, leaves that curious Organ unharm'd, in its natural ſtate; 
But yet exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us: becauſe it is equally de- 
ſtruQve to that temper, which is neceſſary to the preſervation of life, and 
the exerciſe of the ſeveral funions of the Body, which conſiſts in a mo» 
derate degree of warmth ; or, if you pleaſe, a motion of the inſenſible 
parts ofour Bodies, confined within certain bounds. . 
$. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another reaſon why God hath ſcat- 
tered up and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and pain, in all the things 
that environ and affeft us ; and blended them together, in almoſt all that 
our Thoughts and Senſes have to do with ; that we finding imperfeci- 
on, diſſatisfaction, and want of compleat happineſs, in all the Enjoyments 
of the Creatures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment 
of him, with whom there is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe right hand are plea» 
ſures for evermore. 
$. 6. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, perhaps, make the /deas 
* of Pleaſure and Pain clearer to us, than our own Experience does,which is 
the only way that we are capable of having them ; yet the conſideration 
of the Reaſon, why they are annexed to ſo many other /deas, ferving t 
give us due ſentiments of the Wiſdom and Goodnels of the Soveraign Dif- 
poſer of all Things , may not be unſuitable to the main end of theſe en- 
quiries : The knowledge and veneration of Him, being the chief end of 
all our Thoughts, and the proper buſineſs of all Underſtandi 
d. 7. Exiſtence and Unity, are two other /deas, that are ſuggeſted to 
the Underſtanding, by every Obje&t without, and every /deg within. 
When 7deas arc in our Minds, we conſider them as being aRually there, 
as well as we conſider things to be atually without us; which is, that 
they exiſt, or have Exiſtence: And whatever we can conſider as one 
thing, whether a real Being, or /dea, ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding, 
the /dea of Unity. 
=&. $8. Power allo is another of thoſe ſimple 7deas,which we receive from 
Senſation and Refiettion, For obſerving in our ſelves, that we do, and can 
think; and that we can, at pleaſure, move ſeveral parts of our Bodies 
which were at reſt ; the effects alſo, that natural Bodies are able to _ 
uce 
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duce in one another, occuring every morient toour Senſes, we both theſe 
ways. get the /dea of Power. 

C . Beſides theſe, there is another 7des, which though ſuggeſted by 
our Senſes, yet is more conſtantly offered us, by what paſſes in our own 
Minds; and thatis the /dea of Succeſſion, For if we will look immedi- 
ately into our ſelves, and refle&t on what is obſervable there, we ſal find 
our /deas always, whilſt we are awake, or have any thought paſſing in 
train, one going, and another coming, without intermiſſion. 

d. 10. Theft they are not all, are at leaſt (as I think )the moſt conſi- 
derable of thoſe ſimple /deas which the Mind has, and out of which are 
made all its other knowledge ; all which, it receives only by the two fore- 
mentioned ways of Senſation atid Reflettion. 

"Nor let any one think theſe too narrow bounds for the capacious Mind 
of Man to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the Stars, and 
cannot be confined _=_ limits of the World ; that extends its t ts 
often even beyond the utmoſt expanſion of Matter,and makes excurſions 
into that incomprehenſible /xave. I grant all this, but deſire any one to 
aſſign any fmple /dea, which it received not from one of thoſe Inlets be- 
fore-mentioned,or any complex'/dea not made ont of theſe imple ones. Nor 
will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe few ſimple 7deas ſufficient to-emp 
the quickeſt Thought, or largeſt Capacity ; and to furniſh the i 
of all that various Know and more various Phanſies and Opinions 
of all Mankind, if we conſider how mgny Words may be made out of the 
various compoſition of 24 Letters ; or if going one ſtep farther, we will 
but reflect on the variery of combinations may be”made, with barely one 
of theſe /deas,wviz. , Whoſe ſtock is inexhauſtible, and truly infi- 
nite? And what a large and immenſe field, doth,Excurſion alone afford 


the Mathematicians ? 


_ 
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CH AP. VII. 
Some farther Conſiderations concerning our ſample Ideas, 


C 1. Oncerning the ſimple /deas of Senfation 'tis to be conſidered, 
That whatſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as to be able, by 
affefting our Senſes, to cauſe any perception in the Mind, doth thereby 
produce in the Underſtandinga ſimple /dea; which, whatever be the ex- 
ternal cauſe of it, when it comesto be taken notice of, by our diſcerning 
Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on and conſidered there, to be a real po- 
fitive 1dea in the Underſtanding , as much as any other whatſoever ; 
though, perhaps, the cauſe of it be but a privation in the ſubject. 
$. 2. Thus the /deca of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, White and 
Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clearand pofirzve /deas in the Mind ; 
though, |perhaps, ſome of the cauſes which produce them, are barely pr;- 
vations in thoſe ſubjects, from whence our Senſes derivethoſe 7deas. Theſe 
the Underſtanding, in its view of them, conſiders all as diſtin& poſitive 
1deas, without ag notice of the cauſes that produce them : which is 
an enquiry not belonging to the ea, as it is in the Underſtanding; but 
to the nature of the things exiſting without us. Theſe are two v 
different things, and carctully to be diſtinguiſhed ; it being one thing to 
| , perceive, 
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perceive and know the /dea of White or Black, and quite another to exa- 
mine what kind of J_ they muſt be, and how ranged in the Super. 
ficies to make any Object appear white or black. 
 &.z. A Painter, or Dyer, who never enquired into their cauſes, haththe 
Ideas of White and Black, and other Colours, as clearly, perfe&tly, and 
diſtin&ly, in his Underſtanding,and perhaps more diſtin&ly than the Phi- 
loſopher, who hath buſied himlelf in conſidering their Natures, and thinks 
heknows how far cither of them is in its cauſe poſitive or privative; and the 
' [dea of Black is no lefs poſitive in his Mind , than that of White , how- 
ever the cauſe of that Colour in the external Object, may be only a priva- 
't10n. 

Q. 4. If it were the deſign of my preſent Undertaking, to enquire into 
the natural cauſes and manner of Perception , I ſhould offer this as a rea- 
ſon, why a privative cauſe might, in ſome cafes at leaſt, produce a poſitive 
dlea, wiz. That all Senſation being produced in us, only by different de- 
grees and modes of Motion in our animal Spirits , variouſly agitated by 
external Objeas, the abatement of any former motion, muſt as neceſſa- 


rily produce a new ſenſation, as the variation or increaſe of it ; ” of 


troduce a new /dea, which depends only on a different motion ofithe ani 
mal Spirits in that ou_ by 
| &. 5, Butwhether this beſo, or no, I will not here determine, but ap» 
peal to every one's own Experience, whether the ſhadow of a Man,though 
|: conſiſt of nothing but theabſence of Light (and themorethe abſence 
of Light is, the more diſcernible is the ſhadow) does not, when a Man 
looks on it, cauſe as clearand poſitive an /dea in hismind, as a Man him- 
ſelf, though covered over with clear Sunſhine 2 And thepicture of a ſha- 
dow, is a poſitive thing. Indeed, we have gs Names, to which there 
be no poſitive /deas ; but they conſiſt wholly in negation of ſome cer. 
tain /deas, as Silence, Irviſible ; but theſe figniffe not any Ideas in the 
Mind, bur their abſence. . 

| $.6. And thus one may truly be faid to ſee Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing a 
hole perfe&tly dark, from whence no light is refleed, 'tis certain one 
may ſee the figure of it,or it may be painted ; and whether the Ink, I write 
with, make any other /dea, is a queſtion. The privative cauſes I have 
here aſſigned of poſitive /deas, are RR the common Opinion; 
bur in truth it will be hard to determine,wherther there be really any 7deas 
from a privative cauſe, till it be determined, Whether Reft be any more a 
privation, than Motion. | . 
| | & 7. Todiſcover the nature of our 7deas the better, and to diſcourſe of 

em intelligibly, it wHl be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they are 

deas, or Perceptions in our Minds ; and as they are in the Bodies, that 
cauſe ſuch Perceptions in us: that ſowe may not think(as perhaps uſually is 
done) that they are exactly the Images and reſemblances of ſomething in- 
Herent in the ſubjet; moſt of thoſe of Senfation being in the Mind no 
more the likeneſs of ſomething exiſting without us, than the Names that 
ſtand for them, are the likenes of our /deas,which yet upon hearing, they 
are apt to excitein us, | 

- $. 8- Whatſoever the Mind perceives in it ſelf, or is the immediate ob- 
j&& of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that I call fea; and 
the power to produce any /dea in our mind, I call Q»ality of the Subject 
wherein that power is. Thus a Snow-ball having the power ro produce 
n us the /deas of White, Cold, and Round, the powers to produce thoſe 
Weas in us, as they are in the Snow-ball, Icall Qualities; and as they are 
Senſations, or Perceptions, in our Underwandings, 1 call them 7deas \ 
| Whic 
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which /deas, if I ſpeak of ſometimes, as in the things themſelves, I would 
be underſtood tomean thoſe Qualities in the Objects which produce them 
in us. 

$. 9. Concerning theſe Qualities, we may, I think, obſerve theſe prima. 
ry ones in Bodies, that produce ſimple /deas in us, viz. Solidity, Exten- 
ſon, Motion or Reſt, Number and Figurg Po 

$.10. Theſe,which I call _ or primary Qualities of Body,are whol- 
ly inſeparable from it ; and ſuch as in all the alterations and changes it 


+ ſuffers, all the force can beuſed upon it, it conſtantly keeps ; and ſuch as 


Senſe conſtantly finds in every particle of Matter, which has bulk enough 
to be perceived, and the Mind finds inſeparable from every particle of 
Mattcr, though leſs than to make it felt ſingly be perceived by our Senſes. 
v. g. Take a grain of Wheat, divide it into two parts, each part has ſtill 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobility ; divide it again, and it retains 
ſtill the ſame qualities ; and ſo divideit on, till the parts become inſenſible, 
they muſt retain ſtill eachof them all thoſe qualities. For diviſion \ which 
is all that a Mill, or Peſtle, or any other Body, does upon another, in re- 
ducing it to inſenſible parts)ean never take away either Solidity,Extenſion, 
Figure, or Mobility from any Body, but only makes two diſtin Bodies, 
or more, of one, which altogether after diviſion have their certain number. 

$. 11. The next thing to be conſidered, is, how Bodies operate one up- 
on another, and that is manifeſtly by impulſe, and nothing elſe. Ir being 
impoſſible to conceive , that Body fhould-yperate on what it does not 
touch, (which is all one as to imagine it can operate where it is not) 
or when it does touch, operate any other way'than by Motion. 

6. 12. If then Bodies cannot operate at a diſtance; if external Objedts be 
not united to our Minds, when they produce /deas in it ; and yet we per- 
ceive theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them, as ſingly fall under our Sen- 
ſes, is evident that ſome motion muſt be thence continued by our Nerves, 
or animal Spirits, by ſome parts of our Bodies, to the Brains, the ſeat of 
Senſation, there to produte in our Minds the particular Ideas we have of 
ther. And fince the Extenſion, Figure, Number,and Motion of Bodies of an 
obſervable bigneſs, may be perceived at a diſtance þy the ſight, 'tis evident 
ſome ſingly imperceptible Bodies muſt come from them to the Eyes, and 
thereby convey to the Brain ſome Motion, which produces theſe /deas we 
have of them in us. e 

-$. 13. After the ſame manner, that the /deas of theſe original Quali- 
ties are produced in us,we may conceive, that the Ideas 4 ſecundary (Qua- 
lities are alſo produced, viz. by the operation of mſenſible particles on our 
Senſes. For it being manifeſt, that there are Bodies, and good ſtore of 
Bodies , -cach whereof is ſo ſmall, that we cannot , by any of our Sen- 
ſes, Uiſcover either their bulk, figure, or motion, as is evident in the 
Particles of the Air and Water, and other extreamly ſmaller than thoſe, 
perhaps, as much leſs than the Particles of Air, or Water , as the 
Particles of Air, or Water, are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail-ſtones. Let 
us ſyppoſe at preſent , that the different Motions and Figures, Bulk, 
and Number of ſuch Particles, affefting the ſeveral Organs of our 
Senſes, produce in us thoſe different Senſations, which we have from 
the Colours and Smells of Bodies, v. g. a Violet, by which impulle of 
thoſe inſenſible Particles of Matter of different figures and bulks, and in 
a different Degree and Modification, we may have the /deas of the blue 


Colour, and ſwezt Scent of a Violet produced in our Minds. It being no 


more conceived impoſlible, to concave, that God ſhould annex ſuch /de- 
as to ſuch Motions, with which they have no ſimilitude ; than as he 
uld 
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ſhould annex the 74a of Pain to the motion of a peice of Steel, dividing 
our Fleſh, with which that /dea hath no reſemblance. 

$. 14. What I have faid _—_— Colours and Smells, may be under- 
ſtood alſo of Taſtes, and Sounds, and other the like ſenſible Qualities; 
which, whatever reality we by miſtake attribute to them z are in 
truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce various 
Senfations in us, and depend on thoſe primary Qualities, viz. Bulk, Figure, 
Texture, and Motion of Parts ; and therefore 7 ca// them Secundary (44- 
lities, 

$. 15. From whence] think,it is eafie to draw this Obſervation, That the 
Ideas of primary 2galities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and their 
Patterns do really exiſt in the Bodies themſelves ; but the /deas, produced 
in us by theſe Secundary yalities,' have no reſemblance of them at all. 
There is nothing like our /deas,exiſting in the Bodies themſelves. They 
are in the Bodies, we denominate from them, only .a; Power to produce 
thoſe Senſations in us: And what is Sweet, Blue, or Warm in /dea, is 
but the certain Bulk, Figure, and Motion of the. inſenſible Parts, in the 
' Bodies themſelves we call fo. | 

$. 16.” Flame is derominated, Zfot and Z; 
and Manna, White, and Sweet, from the ideas t roduce in us. Which 
Qualities are commonly thought tobe the ſame in thoſe Bodies, that 
thoſe /deas are in us, the one the perfect reſemblance of the other, as they 
are in a Mirror ; and it would by moſbMen be: judged very extravagant, 
if one ſhould fay otherwiſe. And yet he that will conſider, that rhe ſame 
Fire, that at onediſtance produces in us the Senſation of Harmth, does 
at 2 nearer approach, produce in us the far different Senſation of :Pain, 

t to bethink_ hunſelft, what Reafon he has to ſay, That his Zdea of 

Warmth, which was produced in him by the Fire, is actually i# the Fire ; 
and his /dea of Pain, which the fame Fire produced in him the ſame way, 
is ot in the Fire. Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in Snow,and pain not 
when it produces the one and the other /dea in us ; and can do neither, 
but by the' Bulk, Figure, Number,and Motion of its ſolid Parts. 

$. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure , and Motion of the 
parts of Fire, or Snow, are really in them, whether any ones Senſes 
perceive them or no: and therefore they may be called real Qualities, 
they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But Light, Heat, Whiteneſs, or Cold- 
neſs, are no more really in them, than Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take 
away the Senſation of them, let not the Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, nor 
the Ears hear Sounds ; let the Palate nor Taſte, nor the Noſe Smell,and all 
Colours, Taſtes, Odors, and Sounds, as they are ſuch particular /deas, 
vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, z. e. Bulk, Figure, and 
Motion of Parts ? 

$. 18. A-piece of Manng of a ſenſible Bulk,is able to produce in us the 
Ideas of a roand or ſquare Figure ; and by being removed from one place 
to another, the /dea of Motion. Thus /dea of Motion repreſents it, as it 
really is in the Manna moving: A Circle or Square are the fame, 
whether in /dea or Exiſtence ; in the Mind, or in the Marra: And this, 
both Motion and Figure ure really in the Manna, whether we take notice 
of them or no: Thisevery.Body 1s ready to agree to. Beſides, Manna by 
the Bulk, Figure, Texture, gnd Mation of its Parts, has a Power to pro- 
duce the Senſations of Sickneſs, and ſometimes of acute Pains, or Gripings 
in us. Thar theſe /deas of Sickneſs and Pain, are not in the Manna, but 
Effefts of its Operitions on us, and are no where, when we feel them nor: 


This alſo every one readily agrees to. And .yet Men are hardly to be 
[ brought 


ow, White and Cold; _ 
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brought to think, that Sweerneſs and Whiteneſs are not really in Manna ; 
which are but the effects of the operations of Manna, by the motion, ſize, 
and figure of its Particles on the Eyes and Palate,as the pain and ſickneſs 
cauſed by Manna, are confeſſedly nothing bu efiefts of its opera- 
tions on the Stomach and Guts, by the ſize, motion, and figure of its 
inſenſible parts ; (for by nothing elſe can a Body operate , as has been 
proved :) As if it. could not operate on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby 
produce in the Mind particular diſtin&t /deas, which in it ſelf it has not, 
as well as we allow it can operate on the Guts. and Stomach, and 
thereby produce diſtin deas, which in it ſelf it has not. Theſe 
Ideas being all effefts of the operatipns of Manna, on ſeveral parts 
of our Bodies, by the ſize, figure, n , and motion of its parts, why 


* thoſe produced by the Eyes and Palate, \hould rather be thought to be 


really in the Manna, than thoſe produced by the Stomach and Guts; or 
why the pain and ſickneſs, /deas that are the effets of Manna, ſhould be 
thought to be no-where, when they are not felt; and yet the ſweetneſs 
and whiteneſs, effefts of the fame Aſanna on other parts of the Body, by 
ways equal as unknown, ſhould be _— to exiſt in the Mama, when 
they are not ſeen nor taſted, would ſome Reaſon to explain. 

.19. Let us conſider the red and white colours in Porphyre: Hinder 
light, but from ſtriking on it, and its Colours vaniſh ; it no longer 
duces any fuch 7deas in us: Upon the return of Light, it produces t 
appearances on us again, Can any one think any real alterations are 
made in the Porphyre, by the preſence or abſence of Light ; and that 
thoſe /deas of whiteneſs and redneſs, are really in Porphyre in the light, 
when 'tis plain it has zo colour in the dark > It has, indeed, fuch a Conti- 
guration of Particles, both night and day, as are apt, by the Rays of 
Light rebounding from ſome parts of that hard Stone, to produce in us 
the [ea of redneſs, and from others the /fea of. whiteneſs : But white» 
neſs or redneſs are not in it at any time , but ſuch a texture that hath the 
power to produce ſuch a ſenſation in us. | 

$. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Co/our will be altered in 
to a dirty one, and the ſweet 7afF into an oily one. What real Alteration 
can the beating of the Peſtle make in any Body, but an Alteration of the 
Texture of it ? | 

$. 21. /deas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we may be able 
to give an Account, how the ſame Water, at the fame time, may produce 
the 1dea of Cold by one Hand, and of Heat by the other: Whereas it is 
unpoſible, that the ſame Water, if thoſe /deas were really in it, ſhould 
at tlre-dame time be both Hot and Cold. , For if ws imagine Warmth, as 
it iS i#n our Hands, to be nothing but a certain ſort and degree of Motion in 
the minute Particles of our Nerves, or animal Spirits, we may under- 
ſtand, how it is poſſible, that the ſame Water may at the ſame time pro- 
duce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold in the other ; which 
yet Figure never does, that never producing the|/dea of a ſquare by one 
Hand, which has produced the /dea of a Globe by another. But if the 
Senfation of Heatand Cold, be nothing but the increaſe or diminution of 
the motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Corpuſcles 
of any other Body, it is cafie to be underſtood,] That it that motion be 
greater in one Hand, than in the other ; if a Body be applied to the two 
Hands, which has in its minute Particles a greater motion, than in thoſe 
of oneof the Hands, and a lefs, than in thoſe of the other, it will in- 
creaſe the motion of the one Hand, and lefſen it jn the other,and ſo cauſe 
the diffcrent Senſations of Heat and Cold, that depend thereon. 


d. 22, 
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Chap. VIII. Secundary Qualities. 


$. 22. I have, in what juſt goes before, beeri engaged in Phyſical 


Enquiries a little farther than, perhaps, I intended. But it being neceſla- 
ry, to make the Nature of Senſation a little underſtoodz and to make the 
difference between the Qualities in Bodies, and the Ideas produced by them 
_tuthe Mind, to be diſtinly conceived, without which it were impoſlible 
to diſcourſe intelligibly of them : I hope, I ſhall be pardoned this little 
Excurſiog into Natural Philoſophy, it being neceſſary in our preſent En- 
quiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary, and real Qualities of Bodies, which are 
always in them, (wz. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion, 
or Reſt, and are ſometwacs perceived by us, viz. when the Bodies they 
are in, are big enough ſingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe ſecundary and 
imputed (Qualities, which are but the Powers of ſeveral Combinations of 
thoſe primary ones, when they operate, without being diſtintly diſcer- 
ned ; whereby we alſo may come to know what /deas are, and what are 
not Reſemblances of ſomething really-exiſting in the Bodies, we denomi- 
nate from them. 

$. 23. The 2xaliries then that are in i» Bodtes rightly conſidered, are 


of Three ſorts: 


Firſt, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situarion, and Motion, or Reſt of 
their ſolid Parts; theſe are in them,whether we perceive them or no ; and 
when they are of that ſize, that we can diſcover them, we have by thefe 
an /dea of the thing, as it is in it ſelf, as is plain in artificial things. 
Theſe I call primary Qualities. | 

Secondly, The Power that is in any Body, 4y Reaſon of 3ts inſenſible 
primary xalities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of our Senſes, 
and thereby produce in us the different [deas of ſeveral Colours, 

Smells; Taſts, &c. Theſe are uſually called ſenſible Qualities. 

Thirdly, The Power that is in any Body, 4y Reaſon of the particular 
Conſtitution of irs primary Qualities, to make ſuch a change in the Bulk, 
Figure, Texture, and Motion of another Body, as to make it * operate on 
our Senſes, difterently from what it did before. Thus the Sun has a Pow- 
er to make Wax white, and Fire to make Lead fluid. 


The Firſt of theſe, as has been faid, I think, may be properly called re- 


al, Original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in the things them- 
ſelves, whether they are perceived of no : and upon their different Modi- 
fications it is, that the ſecundary Qualities depend. 

The other two, are only Powers to act differently upon other things, 
which Powers refult from the different Modifications of thoſe primary 


Qualities, wW 


$. 2.4. But though theſe two later ſorts of Qualities, tre Powers barely, 
and nothing but Powers, relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and refulting 
from the different Modifications of the Original Qualities ; yet they are 
generally otherwiſe thought of. For the Second ſort, viz. The Powers 


to produce rows [deas in usby our Senſes, are looked upon as real Qualt- 


ties, in the thing thus affeQing us: But the Third ſort are call'd, and e- 
fteemed barely Powers. wv. g. the Idea of Heat,or Light, which we receive 
by our Eyes, or touch from the Sun, are commonly thought real Quali- 
tres, exifting in the Sun, and ſomething more than barely Powers in it 
Buc when we conſider the Sun, in reference to Wax, which it melts, or 
blanches, we look upon the Whiteneſs and Softneſs produced inthe Wax, 
not as Qualitics in the Sun, but Effets produced by Powers in it : whilſt 
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yet we look on Light and Warmth to be rea! Oxalities, ſomething more 
than bare Powers in the Sun. Whereas, it rightly conſidered, thele Qua- 
lities of Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions in me, when I am 
warmed, or enlightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the Sun, than the 
changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched or melted, are in the Sun. 
They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun,depending on its primary 
Qualities ; whereby it 1s able in the one caſe, ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, 
Texture, or Motion of ſome of the inſenſible parts of my Eyes, or Hands, 
a5 thereby to produce in me the /deas of Light, |or Heat ; and in the. 0- 
' ther, it is able fo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the in- 
ſenſible Parts of theWaxas to make them fir to produce in me the diſtinct 
14ecas of White and Fluid, 

bi 25. The Reaſon, Why the one are ordinarily taken for real Qualities, 
and the other only for bare Powers, ſeems to be, becauſe the /deas we 
have of diſtin& Colours, Sounds, &c. containing nothing at all in them, 
of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we are not apt to think them the Eflet of 
theſe primary Qualities, which appear not to our Senſes to operate in 
their Production ; and with which, they have not any apparent Congrui- 
ty, or conceivable Connexion. Hence it is, that we are ſo forward to 
imagine, that thoſe /deas are the reſemblances of ſomething really exiſt- 
ing, in the Objets themſelves: Since Senſation diſcovers nothing of Bulk, 
Figure, or Motion of parts in 'their ProduQtion ; nor can Reaſon ſhew, 
how Bodies by their Bulk, Figure, and Motions, ſhould produce in the 
Mind the Ideas of Blue, or Yellow, &c. But'in the other Caſe, in the 
Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of another, we plainly 
diſcover, that the Quality produced, hath commonly no reſemblance 
with any thing in the thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as a 
bare Eilect Power. For though receiving the /dea of Heat, or Light, 
from the Sun, we are apt to think, 'tis a P 100 and Reſemblance of . 
ſuch a Quality in the Sun: yer when we fee Wax, or a fair Face, receive 
change ot Colour from the Sun, we cannot Ins that to be the Rece- | - 
ption, or Reſemblance of any thing in the Sun, uſe we find not thoſe 
diflerent Colours in the Sun it ſelf. For our Senſes, being able to obſerve 
a likeneſs, or unlikeneſs of ſenſible Qualities in two different external Ob- 
jects, we forwardly enough conclude the Produdtion of any ſenſible Qua- 
liry in any SubjeR, to be an Effect of bare Power, and not the Commu- 
nication of any Quality, which was really in the efficient, when we find 
no| ſuch ſenſible Quality in the thing that produced it. | But our Senſes, 
not being able to diſcover any unlikeneſs between the /dea produced in 
us, and the Quality of the Obje& producing it, we are apt to imagine, 
that our /deas are reſemblances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the 
Effects of certain Powers, placed in the Modifica tion of their primary Qua- 
lities, with which primary Qualities the /deas produced in us haveno re- 


&. 26. To conclude,beſide thoſe before mentioned primary (2yalities in 
Bodies, viz. _— Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their ſolid 
Parts; all the reſt, whereby we take notice of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them 
one from another, are nothing elſe, but ſeveral Powers in them, depen- 
cung on thoſe primary Qualities;whereby they are fitted,cither by immedi- 
ately operating on our Bodies, to produce ſeveral different 1deas in us ; 
or elſe by operating on other Bodies, ſo to change their primary Qualities, 
as to render them capable of producing /deas 1n us, different from what 
before they did. The former of theſe, I think, may be called Secundary 


Qualities, immediately perceivable: The later, Secundary Qualities, me- 
diately perceivable. CHAP, 


Chap. IX. Perception. Wy 


CHAP. IX 
Of Perception. 


C x. Freeption, as it is the firſt faculty of the Mind, exerciſed about 
our /deas; ſoit is the firſt and ſimpleſt 7des we have from Re- 
fletion, and is by ſome called Thinking in general. Though Thinking, 
in the propriety of the Eng/z/b Tongue, ſignifies that ſort of operation 
of the Mind about its /4eas, wherein the Mind is ative ; where it with 
ſome degree of voluntary attention , conſiders any thing. For in bare 
naked Perception, the Mind is, tor the molt part, only paſſive ; and what 
it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving, 
$. 2, Whar Perception ws, every one will know better, by reflecting on 
what he does himſelf, when he fees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than by 
any diſcourſe of mine. Whoever refle&ts on what paſſes in himſelf in his 
own Mind, cannot miſs it : And it he does not reflec, all the words in the 


World, cannot make him have any notion of it. 7 ga. 


$.3. This is certain, That whatever alterations are made in the Body, 
if they reach not the Mind ; whatever impreſſions are made on the out- 
ward parts, if they arenot taken notice of within, there is no Perception, 
Fire may burn our Bodies, with no other effe than it does a Billet, un- 
leſs the motion be continued to the Brain ; and there the ſenſe of Hear, 
or /dea of Pain, be produced in the Mind, wherein conſiſts anal Per- 
ception. 

4. How often = Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt his Mind is 
intently employ'd in the contemplation of ſome Objects ; and curiouſly 
ſurveying ſome 7deas that are there, it takes no notice of impreſſions, of 
racns ye. Bodies, which are brought in, though the ſame alteration be 
made upon the Organ of Hearing, that uſes to be for the producing the 
Idea of a Sound ? A ſufficient impulſe there may be on the Organ; but 
it not reaching the obſervation of the Mind, there follows no perception: 
And though the motion that uſes to produce the ea of Sound, be made 
in the Ear, yet no ſound is heard. Want of Senſation in this caſe, is not 
through any defect inthe Organ, or that his Ears are leſs aftefed than at 
other times , when he does hear : but that which uſes to produce the 
Idea, though conveyed in by the uſual Organ, not being taken notice of 
in the Underſtanding, there follows no Senfation. So that where-ever 
there is Senſe, or Perception, there ſome Idea is attually produced, and pres 
ſent in the Underſtanding, 

$. 5. Therefore I doubt not but Children, by the exerciſe of their Sen- 
ſes about Objedts, that affet them in the Womb, recerve ſome few Ideas, 
betore they are born, as the unavoidable effects, either of the Bodies that 
environ them, or elſe of thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer ; amongſt 
which, (if one may conjeQture concerning things not very capable of ex- 
amination ) I think, the /deas of Hunger and Warmth are two: which 
probably are ſome of the firſt that Children have, and which they ſcarce 
ever part with again. - 

Q. 6. But though, it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children receive 
ſome /deas before they come into the World , yet theſe ſimple deas are 
far from thoſe innate Principles, which ſome contend for, and we above 
have rejectcd. Theſe here mentioned; being the cftects of Senfation, are 
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only from ſome Aﬀe&ions of the Body , which happen to them there, 
and fo depend on ſomething exterior to the Mind ; no otherwiſe differing 
in their manner of produMion from other /deas. derived from Senſe, bur 
only in the precedency of Time: Whereas thoſe innate Principles are ſup- 
poſed to be of quite another nature; not coming, into the Mind by the ac- 
cidental alterations in,or operations on the Body ; bur, as it were, original 
Characters impreſſed upon it, in the very firſt moment of its Being and 
Conſtiturion. 

d. 7. As there are ſome /deas, which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe may 
be introduced into the Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient to the 
neceſſity of their Lite, and being there : So atter they are born, thoſe Ideas 
are the earlieſt imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible Qualities, which 
firſt occur to them ; amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, 
nor of the weakeſt efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is, to be fur- 
niſhed with all ſuch /deas, as have no pain accompanying them, may be 
a little gueſs'd, by what is obſervable in Children new-born, who always 
turn their Eyes to that parr, from whence the Light comes, lay them how 
you pleaſe. But the /deas that are moſt familiar at firſt , being various, 
according tothe divers circumſtances of Childrens firſt entertainment in 
the World, the order wherein the ſeveral /deas come at firſt into the 
Mind, is very various, and uncertain alſo; neither is it much material to 
know it, | 

$. 8. We are farther to conſider concerning Perception, that the 7deas 
we receive by ſenſation, are often in grown People alter'd Ly the Judg- 
ment, Without % taking notice of 1t. When'we ſet before our Eyes a 
round Globe, of any uniform colour, wv. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jer, 'tis 
certain, that the /dea thereby imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle 
variouſly ſhadowd, with ſeveral degrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
to our Eyes. But we having, by ule been accuſtomed to perceive, what 
kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to make in us ; what alterg- 
tions are made in the reflexions of Light, by the difference of the ſenſible 
Figures of Bodies, the Judgment preſently, by an habitual cuſtom, alters 
the Appearances into their Cauſes : So that fromithat, which truly is va- 
riety of ſhadow or colour, collefing the Figure, it makes it paſs for a 
mark of Figure, and frames to it felt the perception of a convex Figure, 
and an unitorm Colour ; when the 7dea we receive from thence, is only 
a Plain variouſly colour'd, as is evident in Painting. . 

$. 9. Butzthis is not, I think, uſual in any of our /deas, but thoſe re- 
ceived by Sight : Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive of all our Sen- 
ſes, conveying to our Minds the far diftcrent /deas of Light and Colours, 
whielr are peculiar only to that Senſe ; and alſo of Space, Figure, and Mo- 
tion, the ſeveral varieties whereof, change the appearances of its proper 
Objeds, wiz. Light and Colours, it accuſtoms it felt by uſe, to judge of 
the one by the other. This in many caſes, by a ſetled habit , in things 
whereof we have frequent experience , is peritormed fo conſtantly, and 
ſo quick , that we take that for the Perception of our Senſation , which 
is but an /dza formed by our Judgment ; 1o that one, viz. that of Sen- 
ſation, ſerves only to excite the other , and is ſcarce taken notice of it 
{clf'; as a Man who reads and hears with attention and underſtanding, 
takes little notice of the CharaQters, or Sounds ; but of the 7deas that 
are cxcited in him by them. 
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$. 10. Nor need we wonder, that this is done with o little notice, if 
we conſider, how very quick the attions of the Mind we performed: For 
as it ſelf takes up no ſpace, has-noextenſion ; fo its actions ſeem to require 
notime , but many of them.ſeem to be crouded into ar Inſtant. I ſpeak 
this in compariſon-to the actions of the Body. Any one may eaſily ob- 
ſerve this in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains to refle& on 
them. How, as it were in-an inſtant, does our Minds, with co ade, 
ſceall the parts of a demonſtration, which may very well be called along 
one, if we conſider the time 44 wall Ire-to put it into words, arid 
by ſtep ſhew it another 2 Secondly, we ſhall not be ſo much ſurprized, 
that this is done in us with {@ little notice, if weconſider, how the faci- 
lity we get-of doing things, |by a cuſtom of doing, makes. them often 
paſs in us, without our notice, 4abits; eſpecially fuch-as are begun ve- 
ry early, come, at laſt, to produce ations inus, which often ſcape our o8ſer- 
vation. How frequently do we, 1-4 dey, cover our Eyes with our Eye- 
lids, without percerving that we are at all inthe dark}. Men, that by cu- 
ſtom have got the uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every ſentence, pro- 
notice ſounds which, though taken notice of by:others, they them- 
felyes __ nor obſerve. And:therefore ws not fo firange ,, that 
onr Mind oken change the /uga of its Senlation, unto that of its 


Judgment , and make one {erve only to excite the orher, without'-our * 


notice of it. - TIL ' #12424 2imut , 1 

& 1x. Thus faculty of Perception, "$0 me $0 be:that, whichpurs 
the diff inf ron betwaxt the animal Ki avd te ypferior parts of Na- 
tare. For bowever.V: have, many of themg ome degfves of 
Motion, and upon the dif application of other Badits to theea, 'do 
very briskdy alter their Figuges and Motions, ;and '{@/.haye -obtaiged the 
aame of ſonfitive Plants, a motion, 'which has redemblagce to 
that, which m Ammals follows upon Senfation 2 Vet, 1: ſuppoſe; it & all 
bare Mechamfm ; and go otherwide produced, than the tutrnang' df awd 
Oat-beard, by the inſinuation of the Pamitles of Maiſkwre ; or the thort- 
ning of a Rope, by the affuſion of Water. All which is done without 
any ſenfation in the Subje@, orthe having or receiving any /deas. 

d. 12. Perception, I believe, is, in ſome degree, in all ſorts of Animals ; 
though in ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues provided for the reception of Sen- 
fations, are ſo few by Nature, and the Perception, they are received with, 
ſo obſcure and dull, that it comes extreamly ſhort of the quickneſs and va- 
riety of Senfations,Which is in other Animals ; but yet it is ſufficient for, 
and wiſely adapted to the ſtate and condition of that fort of Animals,who 
afe thus conftirored by Nature: Sorhat the Wrfdom and Goodnefs of the 
Maker, plainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendious Fabrick, and 
all the ſeveral degrees and ranks of Creatures in it. 

$. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyfer, or Cockle, reaſo- 
nably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick Senſes, as a Man, 
or ſeveral other Animals ; nor if it would it in that ſtate and inca- 
pacity of transferring it ſelf from one place to another , be better'd by 
them. What good would Sight and Hearing do to a Creature, that can- 
not move it ſelt to or from the Obj wherein at a diſtance it perceives 
Good or Evil? And would not quickieſs of Senſation, be an Inconvent 
ence to an Animal, that muſt lie ſtill, where Chance has once placed it ; 
and there receivesthe afflux of colder or warmer, cleaa or foul Water, as 
it happens ro come to it ? 


$. 14. 
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$.-14. But yet, I cannot but think, 'there is ſome ſmall dull Perce- 
ption, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perfet Infenſibility. And 
that this may be ſo, we have plain inſtances , even 'in Mankind it 
ſelf. Take one,in whom decrepid old Age has blotted out the Memory of 
his paſt Knowledge, and clearly wiped out the /deas his Mind. was 
formerly ſtored with ; and has, by deſtroying his Sight, Hearing; 
and Smell quite, and his Taſte to a great degree, ſtoppd up almoſt a 
the Paſſages for new ones to enter : Or if there be ſome of 'the inlets yet 
half open , the Impreſſions 'made are fearce perceived; 'or not at all 
retained, How far' ſuch an 'ohe (notwithſtanding all that is boaſted of 
innate Principles) is in his Knowledge, and intelleftual Facultics, as 
bove the Condition-:of a Cockle, or an Oyſter, I leave to be conſt 
dered. And if'a Man had paſſed Sixty Years'in ſuch a State, as *tis 
poſſible: he might\,- as well as three Days ,” I'wonder what difference 
there 'would have been in any intelleCtual PerfeRtions, berween him and 


© the loweſt deprees of Animals!" © - | 


- Perception thixt being the firſt ep and degree towards Knowledge, and 
the inlet of all th# Materials of it,'the fewer Senſes any Man, as well as 
any other Creatute,' hath ; and the fewer and duller the Impreſſions are 
that are made by them; and the duller the Facultics are, thar are employ 


. ed about them, the more remote are they from that Knowledpe, which 


is to be found in ſome Meg. But this being in great variety of Degrees, 


(as may be perceived amongſt Meti,) cannot certainly be diſcovered in 


the ſeveral Species of Animals; much leſs in their Individuals. 
It ſuffices me 'only *to have remarked here, that 10n is the firſt 
Operation of alf our intelleQnal Faculties, and the inler ofiall Knowledpe 
into-our Minds; ”' And I am apt 00, to imagine, 'Thar it-is Perception 
inthe loweſt depres of it, which puts 'theBoandaries between Animals, 

y .comts 


a> angnpre Ly =o __— nts ear ar 
zecure e, it being indiflerent tothe Matter in Hand, which wa 
the Learned ſhall determine of jt. NM 42k 4 75 , 
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iN CHAP. X:. 
Of Retention. 


. I. HE next Faculty of the Mind, whereby it makes 2 farther 

Progreſs towards Knowledge, is that I call Retention ; or the 
keeping of thoſe ſimple /deas , which from Senfation or RefleQion ir 
hath received, which is done two ways ; Firſt, either by keeping the 
Idea, which is brought into it, for ſome time actually in view, which is 
called Contemplation. | 

$. 2. The other, is the Power to revive again in our Minds thoſe [teas, 
which after imprinting liave ye or have been as it were laid a- 
ſide out of Sight: And thus we do, when we conceive Heat or Light, 
Yellow or Sweet, the Object being removed; and this is Memory, which 
is as it were the Store-houſe of our /deas. For the narrow Mind of Man, 
not being capable of having many 1deas under View and Conſideration 
at once, it was neceſſary to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe Ideas, 
which at another time it might have uſe of, And thus it is, by the Af 
ſiſtance of the Memory, that we are faid to have all thoſe /deas in our 
Underſtanding ; which though we do not actually_contemplate, yet we 
can bring in ſight, and make appear again, and be the Objects of our 
Thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſibleQualities, which firſt imprin- 
ted them there. EONS \ 

&. 3- Attention and Repetition help much to the fixing any 7deas in 
our Memory : But thoſe, which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt, and 
moſt laſting Impreſſion, ate thoſe, which are accompanied with Pleaſare 
or Pain. The great Buſineſs of the Senſes, being to make us take notice 
of what hurts, or advantages the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Nature 
(as has been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany the Reception of ſeve- 
ral Ideas ; which ſupplying the Place of Conſideration and Reaſoning in 
Children ; and ating quicker than Conſideration in grown Men, makes 
both the Young and Old avoid painful Objeas, with that haſte, which is 
neceſſary for their Preſervation ; and in both ſettles in the Memory a cau- 
tion for the Future- 

$. 4. But concerning the ſeveral degrees of laſting, wherewith 7deas 
ire imprinted on the Memory, we may obſerve, Firſt, That ſome of them 
being produced in the CT either by the Objects affeing the 
Sentes once barely, and no more, eſpecially it the Mind then otherwiſe 
imployed, took but little notice of it, anc#ſet not on the ſtamp deep into 
it ſelf ; or elſe, when through the Temper of the Body, or otherwiſe, the 
Memory is very weak, fuch /deas quitkly fade, ad vaniſh quite out of 
- the Underſtanding, and leave it as clear without any Foot-ſteps, or rc- 
maining Characters, as Shadows do flying over Fields of Corn ; and the 
Mind is as void of them, as if they never had been there. 

d. 5. Thus many of thoſe /deas, which were produced in the Minds 
of Children, in the beginning of their Senſation (ſome of which, per- 
haps, as of ſome Pleaſures and Pains were before they were born, and 0- 
thers in their Infancy) if in the future Courſe of their Lives, they are not 
repeared again,arequite loſt, withour the leaſt glimpſe remaining of them. 
This may be obſerved in thoſe, who by _ Miſchance have loſt their 


ſ;ght, 
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ſight, when they were very young ; in whom the Zdeas of Colours, 
having been but ſlightly taken notice of, and ceaſing to be repeated, do 
quite wear out; ſo that ſome years afrer, there is no more Notion, nor 
Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than in thoſe of People born 
blind. "The Memory in ſome Men, *is true, is very tenacious even, to a 
Miracle : Burt yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our /deas, e- 
ven thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in the Minds the moſt retentive; 
ſo that if they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated Exerciſe ot the Sen- 
ſes, or Reflection about thoſe kind of Objects, which at firſt occaſioned 
them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains nothing to be ſeen. 
Thus the Ideas, as well as Children of our Youth, often dic before us : 
And our Minds repreſent tous thoſe Tombs, to which we are approachs 
ing ; where though the Braſs and Marble remain , yet the Inſcriptions 
are effaced by time, and the Imagery moulders away. 7he Pidtures drawn 
in our Minds, are laid in fading Colowrs ; and if not ſometimes refreſhed, 
vaniſh and diſappear. How much the -Conſtitution of our Bodies are 
concerned in this 5 and whether the Temper of the Spirits and Brain 
make this difference, that ſome retain the Characters drawn on it like 
Marble, others like free Stone, and others little better than Sand, I ſhall 
not here enquire, though it may ſeem probable, that the Conſtitution 
of the Body, does ſometimes influence the Memory ; ſince we oftentimes 
find a Diſeaſe quite ſtrip the Mind of all its /deas, and the flames bf a Fe» 
ver in a few days, calcines all thoſe Images to duſt'and confuſion , which 
ſeem'd to be as laſting, as if carved in Marble. 
$. 6, But concerning the /deas themſelves, it is calie to rematk, That 
thoſe that are ofzene/t refreſhed (amongſt which are thoſe that are con- 
veyed into the Mind by more ways than one) by a f t return of the 
Objects or Actions that produce them, fx themſelves beſt in the' Memory 
and remain cleareſt and longeſt there ; and therefore thoſe which are of 
the original Qualities of Bodies, vis. Solidity, Extenſion, Fignre, Motion, 
and Reſt, and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect our Bodies , as #cat 
and Cold; and thoſe which are the Aﬀections of all kind of Beings, as 
Exiſtence, Duration , and Number, which almoſt every Obje&t that 
affects our Senſes, every Thought which imploys our Minds, bring alo 
with them: Theſe, I fay, and the like /deas, are ſeldom quite loſt, whi 
the Mind retains any /deas at all. 
$. 7. In thisſecundary Perception, as I may fo call it, or viewing again 
the /deas,that are lodg'd i» the Memory, the Mind s oftentimes more than 
barely paſſroe, the appearance of thoſe dormant Pictures, depending ſome- 
times on the Will. The Mind very often ſets it ſelf on work in ſearch of 
ſome hidden 7dea, and turns, as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it ; 
though ſometimes too they ſtart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding; and very often are rouzed and 
tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day-light, by ſome turbu- 
lent and tempeſtuous Paſſion, our 1Aﬀections bringing 1deas to our Me- 
mory, which had otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. 
d. 8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is neceſkary in the next de- 
gree to Perception. It is of fo great moment, that where it is wanti 
all the reſt of our Faculties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs : And we in our 
Thoughts, Reafonings, and Knowledge, could not proceed beyond pre- 
ſent Objects, were it not for the afliſtance of our Memories, wherein 
there may be two defects : 


Firſt, 


_ 
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Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite, and fo far it produces perfect Igno- 
rance. For ſince we can know nothing farther, than we have the /deas 
of it, when they are gone, we are in perfect jgnorance. 

Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the Ideas, that it has, 
and are laid up in ſtore, quick enough to ſerve the Mind upon occaſions. 
This, if it be to a great degree,is Srupidity; and he, who through this de- 
fault in his Memory, has not the Ideas, that are really preſerved there, 
ready at hand, when need and occaſion calls for them , were almoſt as 
' good be without them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little purpoſe. The 
dull Man, who loſes the opportunity, whilſt he is ſceking in his Mind for 
thoſe das, rhat ſhould ſerve his turn, 1s not much more happy in his 
Knowledge, than one that is perfely ignorant. Tis the buſinels there- 
fore of the Memory, to furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant Zdeas, which 
it has preſent gcecalion for, and in the having them ready at hand on a!l 
occaſions conliſts, that which we call /rvention , Fancy, and quickneſs 


ot Parts. 


& 9. This faculty of laying up, and retaining the /deas that ate brought 
into the Mind, ſeveral other Animals ſeem to have, to a great degree, as - 
well as Man. For to paſs by other inſtances, Birds learning of Tunes, and 
the endeavours one may obſerve in them to hutthe Notes right, put it paſt 
doubt with me, that they have Perception , and retain /deas'in their 
Memories, and uſe them for Patterns. Forit ſeems to me impollible, that 
they ſhould endeavour to conform their Voicesto Notes (as'tis plain they 
do} of which they had no /deas.For tho I ſhouldgrant Sound may mecha- 
nically cauſe a certain motion of theanimal Spirits, in the-Brains of thoſe 
Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually playing ; and that motion may be con- 
tinued on to the Muſcles of the Wings ; and fo the Bird mechanically be 
driven away by certain noiſes, becauſe r[uis may tend to the Birds preſer- 
vation : vet that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why itſhould cauſe me- 
chanically, cither whilſt the Tune was playing, much leſs after it has cea- 
ſed, ſuch a motion in the Organs of the Bird's voice, as ſhould conform 
it to the Notes of a foreign Sound, which imitation can be of no uſe to 
the Birds preſervation. Bur, which is more, it cannot with any appea- 
rance of Reaſon, be ſuppos'd (much leſs proved) that Birds without Senſe 
and Memory, can approach their Notes nearer and nearer, by degrees, to 
2 Tunep lay d yeſterday; which if they have no /dea of in their Memory, 
is now no-where, nor can be a Patrern for them to imitare, or which any 
repeated Eſſays can bring them nearer. to. ' Snce there is no reaſon why 
the ſound of a Pipe ſhouldfcave traces in their Brains, which nor art firlt, 
Lut by their after-endeavours ſhould produce the like Soungs ; and why 
the Sounds they make themſelves, thould not make traces which they 
ſhou!d follow, as well as thoſe of the Pipe, is impollitie ro conceive. 
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CHAP. Xl. 
Of Diſcerning, and other Operations of the Mind, 


d. 1. Nother Faculty we may take notice of in our Minds , is that 
A of Diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral 7deas 
it has. It is not enough to have a confuſed perception of ſomething 
in general, Unleſs the Mind had a diſtinct perception of different Ob- 
jes, and their Qualities, it would be capable of very little Knowledge, 
though the Bodies that affect us, were as buſie about us, as they are now, 
and the Mind were continually employ'd in thinking. On this faculty 
of Diſtinguiſhing one thing from another , depends the evidence and cer- 
tainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſitions, which have paſſed for 
innate Truths ; becauſe Men over-looking the true cauſe, why thoſe 
Propoſitions find univerſal aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform Im- 
preſſions; whereas it in truth depends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty 
of the Mind, whereby it perceives two /deas to be the fame, or different : 
But of this more hereafter. | 
$. 2. How much the imperfeftion of accurately diſcriminating 7deas 


one from another lies, either in the dulneſs, or faults of the of 
Senſe; or want of accuteneſs , exerciſe , or attention in the U by 
ding ; or haſtineſs and precipitancy, natural to ſome T I will 


not here examine : It ſuffices to take notice, that: this is one of the 
rations,that the Mind may refle& on, and obſerve in it ſelf. It isof 
conſequence to its other Knowledge, that fo far as this faculty is in it ſelf 
dull, or not rightly made uſe of, tor the diſtinguiſhing one thing from 
another ; ſo far our Notions are confuſed, and our Reaſon and Judgment 
diſturbed or miſled. If in having our /deas in'\the Memory ready at 
hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of having them unconfuſed, and 
being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another , where there is 
but the leaſt difference, conſiſts , in a great meaſure, the exaQtneſs of 
Judgment, and clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one Man 
above another. And hence, perhaps, may be! given ſome Reaſon of 
that common Obſervation, That Men who have a great deal of Wit, and 
prompt Memories, have not always the cleareſt Judgment , or deepeſt 
Reaſon. For Wit lying moſt in the aſſemblage of /deas, and putting thoſe 
together with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any reſem- 
blance or congruity , thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures, and agree- 
able Viſions in the Fancy: Judgment , on the contrary, lies quite on 
the other ſide, in ſeparating carefully /Jeas one. from another, where- 
in can be found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſled 
by Similitude , and by affinity* to take one thing for another. This 
i5 a way of procecding quite contrary to Metaphor and Alluſion, where. 
in, for the moſt part, lies that entertainment and pleaſantry of Wir, 
which ſtrikes fo lively on the Fancy ; and therelore ſo accepable to 8! 
People, becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt ſight, and there is required no 
labour of thought, to examine what Truth or Reaſon there is in it. The 
Mind, without looking any tarther, reſts ſatisfied with the pleafantneſs of 
the Picture, and the gayety of the” Faricy : And it is a kind of an affront 
ro £0 about to cxaffine it, by the ſevere Rules of! Truth, and good Rea- 
ſon ; 
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ſon ; whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething, that is not per- 
tetly conformable to them. 

d. 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our 7dea;, it chiefly contributes, that 
they be clear and determinate : And when they are fo, it will not Breet 
any confuſion or miſtake about them, though the Senſes ſhould (as ſome- 
times they do) convey them from the fame Obje& differently, on dif- 
terent occaſions, and ſoſeem to err. For though a Man in a Feverſhould 
from Sugar have a bitter taſte, which at another time would produce a 
ſweet one ; yet the /dea of Bitrer in that Man's Mind, would be as clear 
and diſtin from the /dea of Sweet , as if he had taſted only Gall. Nor 
does it make any more confuſton between the two 7deas of Sweet and 
Bitter, that the fame fort of Body produces at one time one, and at 
another time another 7dea, by the taſte, rhan it makes a confuſon in the 
two [deas of White and Sweet , or White and Round, that the fame piece 
of Sugar prodaces them both in the Mind at the fame time. And the 
{deas of Orange-colour and Azure, that are produccd in the Mind by the 
ſame parcel ot the inſuſion of Lizzum Nephriticum, are no lefs diſtin 
[deas, than thoſe of the fame Colours, taken from two very different 
Bodies. 

$. 44 The COMPARING them one with another, in reſpe&t of 
Extent, Degrees, Time, Place , or any other circumſtances, is another 
operation of the Mind about its /dees, and is thatupon which depends all 
that large tribe of /deas, comprehended under Relation ; which of how 
vaſt an extent it is, I ſhall have occaſion to conſider hereafter. 

$ 5. How far Brutes partake in this faculty, is not caſte to determine ; 
I imagine they have it not in any great degree: For though they proba- 
bly haveſeveral /deas diſtin&t enough, yet it ſeems to me to be the Pre- 
rogative of Humane Underſtanding , when it has ſufficiently diſtingui- 
ſhed any /deas, ſoas to perceivethem to bepertedtly different, and ſocon- 
ſequently two, to caſt about and conſider in what circumſtances they are 
capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, Beaffs compare not 
their /deas, farther than ſome ſenſible Circumſtances annexed to the Ob- 
jets themſelves. The other power of Comparing, which may be obſer- 
ved in Men, belonging to general 7deas, and uſetul only to abſtract Rea- 
ſonings, we may probably conjeCture Beaſts have not. 

$. 6. Thenext Operation we may obſerve inthe Mind about its /deas, 
is COMPOSIT [ON; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple 
ones it has received from Senfation and Retle&tion, and combines them 


into complex ones. Under this of Compoſition, may be reckon'd alſo that - 


of ENLARGING ; wherein though the Compolitiondoes not ſo much 
appear, as in more complex ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral 
[deas together, though of the ſame kind. Thus by adding ſeveral Unites 
together, we make the /dea of a gvzen ; and putting together the re- 
peated /deas of ſeveral Perches, we frame that of a Furlong; 

$. 7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far ſhort of Man. For though 
they take in, and retain together ſeveral Combinations of ſimple deas, 
as poſſibly the Shape, Smell, and Voice of his Maſter, make up a com- 
plex /dea a Do7 has of him, or rather are fo many diſtin&t Marks where- 
Ly he knows lum; vet, 7 4o not think they do of themſelves ever COm- 
pound them , and mate complex /deas: And perhaps even where we 
think they have complex Zdeas , 'tis only one ſimple one that direas 
rhem in the knowledge of ſeveral things, which polibly they diſtinguith 


leſs by their Sight, than we imagine. For I hare been credibly infomed, * 


that a Bitch will nurſe, play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as much 
= 7 
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as, and in place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to ſuck her 
ſo long, that her Milk may go through them. | 

$. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senſations, got 7deas fixed in 
their Memories, they begin, by degrees, to learn the ule of Signs: And 
when they have got the skill ro apply the 47 of Spcech to the tra- 
ming of articulate A begin to make uſe of Words, to ſignifie their 
Ideas to others ; which words they ſometimes borrow from others, and 
ſometimes make themſelves , as one may obſerve among the new and 
unuſual Names Children oſten give to things in their firſt uſe of Lan-« 

age. 

d. 9. The uſe of Words then being to ſtand as outward Marks of our 
internal /deas, and thoſe /deas being taken from particular things, if eve- 
ry particular /dea we take in, ſhould have a diſtint Name, Names muſt 
Le/endleſs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the particular /deas, recei- 
ved from particular Objetts, to become general ; which is done by-con- 
ſidering them as they are in the Mind fuch Appearances, ſeparate from all 
other Exiſtencies, and the circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, 
or any other concomitar.t /deas, This is called, ABSTRACTION, 
whereby /deas taken from particular Beings, become general Repreſenta- 
tives of all of the ſame kind; and their Names general Names, applicable 
to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtrat /deas. Such preciſe, naked 
Appearances in the Mind, without conſidering, how, whence, or with 
wht others they came there, the Underſtanding lays up (with Names 
commonly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank real Exiſtencies 
into ſorts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, and to denominate them ac- 
cordingly. Thus = ſame Colour being obſerved to day in Chalk or 
Snow, 'Wwhich the Mind yeſterday received from Milk, it conſiders that 
Appearance alone, makes it a repreſentative of all of that kind ; and ha- 
ving given it the name /Yhireneſs,itby that ſound ſignifies the ſame quali- 
whereſoever to be imagin'd or met with ; and thug Univerſals, whether 
1deas or Terms, are made. 

d. 10. If it may be doubted, Whether Bea/?s compound and enlarge 
their /deas that way, to any degree : This, I think, I may be poſitive in, 
That the power of Abſtratting, is not at all in them ; and that the ha- 
ving of general /deas, is that which puts a perled& diſtintion betwixt \ 
Man _- Brutes ; and is an Excellency which the Faculties of Brutes do 
by no means attain to. For it is evident, we obſerveno foot-ſteps in them, 
ot making uſe of general ſigns for univerſal /Jeas; from which we have 
reaſon to imagine, that they have not the faculty of abſtrafting, or ma- 
king general /deas, ſince they have no ule of Words, or any other genc- 
ral 51gns. 

d. —- Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs, to frame ar- 
ticulate Sounds, that they have no uſe, or knowledge of general Words ; 
ſince many of them, we find, can faſhion ſuch Sounds, and pronounce 
Words diſtinatly enough, but never with any ſuch applicatipn.” And, on 
the other ſide, Men, who through ſome defect in the ld want 
words, yet fail not to expreſs their univerſal /deas by ſigns, which ſerve 
them inſtead of general words,a faculty which we'ſce Beaſts come ſhort in. 
And rheretore I think we may ſuppoſe, That 'tis in this, that the Species 
of Brutes are diſcriminated from Man ; and tis that proper difference 
wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt widens to fo vaſt a 
diſtance. For if they have any 7deas at all , and are not bare Machins 
(25 ſome would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſen. 
It ſcems as evident to me, that they do reaſon, as that they have ſenſe ; 
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bur it is only in particular /d225,juſt as they receiv'd them fromtheir Senſes, 
They are the beſt of them tied up within thote narrow bounds, and have 
wot (as I think) the faculty to enlarge them by any kind of Abftra- 
d tOw, * « | 

$. 12. How far /diots are concerned in the want or weakneſs of any, 


or all of the foregoing Faculties, an exa&t obſervation of their ſeveral _ 


wavs of faltering, would no doubt diſcover. For thoſe who either per- 


ceive but dully, or retain the /deas that come into their Minds, but ill , - 


who cannot readily excite or compound them, will have little matter to 
think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh, compare, and abſtract, would 
hardly be able to underſtand, and make uſe of Language, or judge, or 
reaſon to any tolerable degree ; but only a little, and imperfectly, abour 
things preſent,and very famhar ro their Senfes. And indeed,any of the fore- 
mentioned Faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce fuitable defects 
in Mens Underſtandings and Knowledge. 

$. 13. In fine, The defect in Naturals, ſeems to proceed from want of 

quickneſs, aQtivity, and motion, 1n the intellectual Faculties, whereby 
they are deprived of Reaſon : Whereas mad Men, on the other ſide, ſeem 
to ſuffer by the other Extream. For they do notappear to me tohave loſt 
the Faculty of Reaſoning : but having joined her ſome [#eas very 
wrongly , they miſtake them for Truths 3 and they err as Men do, thar 
argue right from wrong Principles. For by the violence of their Imagi- 
nations, having taken their Fanſies for Realities, they make right dedu- 
ftion from them. Thus you ſhall find a diſtracted Man phanſying hims 
ſelf a King, with a right inference, requires ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, 
and ience : Others who have thought themfelves made of ghafs, 
have uſed the caution neceſfary to preferve ſuch brittle Bodies. Hence it 
comes to pals, that a Man, who is very ſober, and of a right Underſtan- 
ding in all other things, may in one particular, be as frantick as any in 
Bedlam ; if either by any ſudden very ſtrong impreſſion, or long fixing 
his Fancy upon one ſort of Thoughts, incoherent 7deas have been ce- 
mented together fo powerfully, as to remain united. But there are de- 
grees of Madneſs, as of Folly; the diſorderly jumbling 7deas her, is 
in ſome more, and ſome leſs. In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the difference 
between [diots and mad Men, That mad Men put wrong /deas toge- 
ther, and fo make wrong Propoſitions, but argue and reaſon right from 
_ : But Idiots make very few or no Propoſitions, and ſcarce 
at all. 

$. 14. Theſe, I thinkare the firſt Faculties and Operations of the Mind, 
which it makes uſe of in underſtanding ; which though they are exerciſed 
about all its /deas in general ; yet the inſtances, I have hitherto given, 
have been chiefly in ſimple /deas ; and I have ſubjoined the explication 
of theſe Faculties of the Mind, to that of ſimple 7deas, before I come to 
what I have to ſay, concerning complex ones, for theſe following Rea- 
ſons: | 

Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exerciſed at firſt princi- 
pally about ſimple /deas, we might, by following Nature in its ordina- 
ry method, trace and diſcover them in their riſe, progreſs, and gradual 
umnprovements. 

Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of our Mind , how they ope- 
rate about ſimple 7deas, which are uſually in moſt Mens Minds, much 
more clear, preciſe, and diſtin, than complex ones, we may the better 
examine and learn how the Mind abſtraQs, denominates, compares, and 
exerciſes its other Operations, about thoſe which are complex, wherein 
we are much more liable to miſtake. Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about /deas,receiv'd 
from Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected on, another ſett of /deas, 
derived from that other ſource of our Knowledge, which 1 call Keflet;. 
on ; and therefore fit to be conſidered in this place, after the ſimple /deas 
of Senſation. Of Compounding, Comparing, Abſtratting, &c. I have 
but juſt ſpoken, having occaſion to treat of them more at large in other 

laces. | 

- $.15. And thus have given a ſhort, and, I think, . true 7/i/ory of rhe 
firit beginnings of Humane Anewledge ; whence the Mind has its firſt Oh- 
jets, and by what ſteps it makes its progreſs to the laying in, and ſto- 
ring up thoſe /deas, out of which is to be framed all the Knowledge it is 
capable of ; wherein I muſt appeal to Experience and Obſervation, whe: 
ther lam in the right: The beſt way to come to Truth, being to exa- 
mine Things as really they are, and not to conclude they are as we fan- 
ſie of our ſelves, or have been taught to imagine by others. 

Q. 16. To deal truly, ths i the only way that I can diſcover, whereby 
the /deas of things are broxght into the Underſtanding : If other Meri 
have either innate /deas, or infuſed Principles, they have reaſon to en- 
joy them; and it they are ſure of it, it is impoſlible for others to den 
them rhe _— they have above their Neighbours, I can ſpeak but 
of what find in my ſelf, and is __ to thoſe Notions ; which if we 
will examine the whole courſe of Men in their ſeveral Apes, Countries, 
and Educations, ſeems to depend on theſe foundations I have laid, and 
to corre TIED SS parts and degrees thereof, | 

- 17: pretend not to teac . to enquire; therefore cannot but 
+ here again, That external and- internal , Senfation, are the only 
es I can find of knowledge to the Underſtanding: Theſe alone, as 
far as [can diſcover, are the Windows by which light” is let irito this 
dark Room. For, methinks, the ©nderſtanding is not muchunlike a Cloſet 
wholly ſhut from light, with only ſome little openings left, to let in 
external viſible reſemblances, or /deas of things without ; which would 
they bur ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon occafion, it 
would very much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, in reference to 
all Objedts of ſights, and the /deas of them. 

Theſe are I concerning the means whereby the Underſtan- 
ding comes to have, and retain ſimple 1deas, and the modes of them, 
with ſome other operations about them. I proceed now to examine ſome 
of theſe ſimple /deas, and their Modes a little more particularly. 
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CHAN MX 
Of Complex Ideas. 


$. r. TE have hitherto conſidered thoſe 1deas, in the reception! 
| whercot, the Mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe ſimple 
ones received from Senſation and Reflettion before-mentioned, whereof 
the Mind cannot make any one to it ſelf, nor have any /dea which does 
not wholy conſiſt of them. But as theſe ſimple 7deas are obſerved to 
exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united together ; ſo the Mind has a power 
to conſider ſeveral of them united together,as one da ; and that not only 
as they are united in external Objects, but as it ſelf has joined them. 7deas 
thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call Complex ;-ſuch as 
are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Oniverſe; which though com- 
plicated of various ſimple /deas, or complex 7deas,made up of ſimple ones, 
et are , when the Mind pleaſes, conſidered each by it ſelf, as one entire 
thing, and ſignified by one name. 
$. 2. In this faculty of repeating and joining together its 7deas, the 
Mind has great power in we. Lay multiplying the Objeds of its 
Thoughts, infinitely beyond what Sexfation or Refleftion furyithed it 
with : But all this {till confined to thoſe ſimple /deas, which it received 
from thoſe two Sources , and which are the ultimate Materials of all its 
Compoſitions. For theſe, they are all from things themſelves; and the 
Mind can haye no more, nor other ſimple /zeas, than as they are ſugge- 
ſted to it. It can have no other /deas of ſenſible Qualities, than what 
come from without by the Senſes ; nor any 7deas of other kind of Opera- 
tions of a thinking Subſtance, than what ir kinds in itſelf: but when it has 
once got thoſe ſimple 7deas, it is not confined barely to Obſervation, and 
what offers it ſelf from without ; it can, by its own power, put- together 
thoſe /deas it has, and make new complex ones, which it never received 
ſo united. | 4 
$. 3. Complex [deas, however compounded anddecompounded, 
their number be infinite, and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill , and 
and entertain the Thoughts of Men ; yet, I think, they may beall reduced 
under theſe three Heads : gt 


r. Modes. 
2. SubfFances. 
3. Relations. 


\ 


$. 4. Firſt, Modes 1 call ſuch complex Ideas, which however com- 
— contain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, 
but are conſidered as Dependences on, or AﬀeCtions of Subſtances; ſuch 


are the 7deas ſignified by the words Triangle, Gratitude, Murther, Gc. 
and if in this I uſethe word Mode, in ſomewhat a different ſenſe from 
its ordinary ſignification, I beg pardon ; it being unavoidable in Diſcour- 
ſes, differing trom the ordinary received Notions, <cither to make new 
Words, or to uſe old Words in ſomewhat a new ſignification ; which in 
our preſent caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 
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C 5. Of theſe Modes, there are two ſorts, which deſerve diſtin con- 
ſideration. Firſt, There are ſome which are only variations, or different 
combinations of the ſame ſimple /dea, without the mixture of any other, 

Y as a dozen, or ſcore ; which are nothing but the 7deas of ſo many diſtin 
Unites added together, and theſe I call fmple Modes, as being contained 
within the bounds of one ſimple /dea. Secondly, There are others com- 
pounded of ſimple /deas of ſeveral kinds, put together to make one com- 
plex one ; v. g- Beauty, conſiſting of a_certain compoſition of Colour and 
Figure, cauſing delight inthe Beholder ; 7hefr, which being the concea- 
led change of the poſſeſſion of any thing, without the conſent of the Pro- 
prictor, contains, as is viſible, a combination of ſeveral /deas of ſeveral 
kinds, and theſe I call mixed Modes. 

$.6, Secondly, The 7deas of SubiFances are ſuch combinations of ſimple 
Ideas, as arf taken to repreſent diſtin& particular things ſubſiſting by 
themſelves ; in which the ſuppoſed,zor confuſed 7dea of Subſtance, ſuch a5 
it is, is always the firſt and chief, Thus if to Subſtance be joined the 
ſimple /dea of a certain dull whitiſh colour, with certain degrees of 
Weight, Hardneſs, DuQtility, arid Fuſtbility, we have the /dea of Lead . 
and a combination of the Zdeas of a cettain fort of Figure , with the 
powers of Motion, Thought, and Reaſoning, joined to Subſtance, make 
the ordinary /4ea of a Man. Now of Subſtances alſo, there are two forts 
of Ideas ; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as of a Man, 
or a Sheep ; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put together, as an Army of 
Men, or Fleck of Sheep ; which colleive Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances 
_—_ together, are as much cach of rhem one ſingle /dea, as that of 
a , or an Unite. 

$. 7. Thirdly, The laſt fort of complex 7deas, is that we call Relation, 

which conſiſts in theconſideration and comparing one /dea with another, 
of theſe ſeveral kinds, we ſhall treat in their order. 

$. 8. If we will trace the progreſs of our Minds, and with attention 

obſerve how it repeats, adds together, and unites its ſimple Zdeas recei- 
ved from Senſation or Reflection, it will lead us farther than at firſt, per- 
haps, we ſhould haye.imagined. Ang, I believe, we ſhall find, if we wa- 
rily obſerve the Originals of our Notions,that even the moſt abfruſe Ideas, 
how remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, or any operation of our 
own Minds, are yet only ſuch as the Underſtanding trames to it ſelf, by 
repeating and joining together /deas, that it had either from Objects of 
Senſe, or its own operations about them : So rhat thoſe even large and 
abſtratt Ideas are derived from Senſation, or Refle(tion , being no other 
than what the Mind by the ordinary uſe of its own Faculties, employ'd 
about 7deas received from Objects of Senſe, or the Operations it obſerves 
in it ſelf about them, may, and does attain unto. This I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew in the /deas we have of Space, Time, and Infinity, and ſome few 
other, that ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe Originals. | 
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CHAT. AM 
Of ſimple Modes ; and firſt, of the ſumple Modes of Space. 


S' | as Hough in the foregoing part, I have often mentioned ſimple 

G [deas, which are truly the Materials of all our Knowledge ; 

\ yet having treated of them there, rather in the way that they come in- 
to the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from others more compounded, it 
will not be, perhaps, amiſs to take a view of ſome of them again under 
this Conſideration, and examine thoſe diflerent Modifications of the ſame 
Idea; which the Mind either finds in things exiſting, or is able to make 
within it ſelf, without the help okgny extrinſical Obje&, or any foreign 
Suggeſtion. | 

Thoſe Modifications of any one ſimple Idea (which as has been faid, 7 
call ſimple Modes) are as perfetly different and diſtin&t /deas in the 
Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt diſtance or contraricty. For the J1dea of 
Two, is as diſtin from Three, as Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them 
from any Number ; and yet they are made up only of that ſimple 7dea of 
an Unite repeated; and theſe Repetitions joined together, make thoſe 
diſtin formple Modes, of a Dozen, a Groſs, a Million, 

. 2+ I ſhall begin with the femple Idea of Space. I have ſhewed above, 
c. 4. that we get the /dea of Space, both by our Sight, and Touch; which, 
I think, is ſo evident, thatit would be as needleſs, to go to prove, that 
Men perceive by their Sight, a diſtance between Bodies of different Co- 
lours, or between the parts of the ſame Body ; as that they ſee Colours 
themſelves: Nor is it leſs obvious, that they can do. fo in the Dark by 
Feeling and Touch. 

h. 3- This Space conſidered barely in length between any two Beings, 
without conſidering any thing elſe between them, is called difance : If 
conſidered in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, I think, it may be called 
Capacity: When conſidered between the extremities of Matter, which 
fills the Capacity of Space with ſomething ſolid, tangible, and movable, 
it is properly called Extexſton. And ſo Extenſion is an /deq belonging to 
Body only ; but Space may, as is evident, be conſidered without it. At 
leaſt, I rfiink it moſt intelligible, and the beſt way to avoid Confuſion, if 
we uſe the Word Extenfion tor an Aﬀection of Matter, or the diſtance of 
the Extremitics of particular ſolid Bodies ; and $ 


| and Space in the more gene- 
ral Signification for diſtance , with or without folid Matter poſleſ- 


ſing it. 

97 Each different diſtance is a different Modification of Space, and each 
Idea of any different diſtance, or Spacezis a frmple Mode of this Idea. Men 
having by accuſtoming themſelves to ſtated lengths of Space, which they 
uſe for meaſuring of other diſtances, as a Foor, a Tard, or a Fathom, a 
League, or Diametre of the Earth, made thoſe /deas familiar to their 
Thoughts, can in their Minds repeat them as often as they will, with- 
out mixing or joining to them the /dea of Body, or any thing elſe; and 
frame to themſelves the 7deas of long, ſquare, or cubick, beet, Yards, 
or Farhoms,here amongſt the Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the 
utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies ; and by adding theſe (till one to another, 
enlarge their /4ea of Space as much as they pleaſe., This Power of re- 
pcating, or doubling any /dea We have of any diltance, and adding it to 
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the former as often as we will, without being ever able to come to any 
ſtoy or ſtint, let us enlarge it as much as we will, is that which gives us 
the./dea of Immenſfity. + 

$ 5. There is another Modification of this /Jea of Space,which is no. 
thing but the Relation of the Parts of the Termination of Capacity, or | 
Extenſion amongſt themſelves. This the Touch diſcovers in ſenſible Bo- 
dies, whoſe Extremities come within our reach ; and the Eye takes both 
from Bodies and Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its view : Where 
obſerving how the Extremities terminate, either in ſtreight Lines, which 
meet at diſcernible Angles ; or in crooked Lines, wherein no Angles 
can be perceived, by conſidering theſe as they relate to one another, in 
all Parts of the Extremities of any Body or Space, it has that /74ea we call 
Figure, which affords to the Mind infinite Vatiety, For beſides the vaſt 
Namber of different Figures, that do really exift in the coherent maſſes of 
Matter, the Stock, that the Mind has in its Power, by varying the /dea of 
Space; and thereby making ſtill new Compoſitions, by repeating its own 
[{deas, and joining them as it pleaſes, is pertectly inexhauſtible: And fo it 
can multiply Figures in infinitum, 

$. 6. For the Mind, having a Power to repeat the /dea of any length di- 
rely ſtretched our, and join it to another in the ſame Direction, which is 
to double the length of that ſtreight Line ;*or elſe join it to another with 
what Inclination it thinks fit, and ſo make what fort of Angle it pleaſes : 
And being able allo to ſhorten any Line it imagines, by taking from it + or 
2, of what part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an end of any 
ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any bigneſs: So alſo the Lines that 
arc/its ſides of what length it pleaſes, which joining again to other Lines 
of different lengths, and at different Angles, till it has wholly incloſed a- 
ny Space, it is evident that it can multiply Figares both in their Shape, 
and Capacity, i» infinitum, all which are but ſo many different ſimple 
Modes of Space. | 

The ſame that it cando with ſtreight Lines,it can do alſo withcrooked, 
or crooked and ſtreight together ; and the ſame it can do in Lines,it can al- 
ſo in Superficies, by which we may be led into farther Thoughts of the 
endleſs Variety of Figures, that the Mind has a Power to make,and there- 
by to multiply the imple Modes of Space. 

$. 7. Another /dea coming under this Head,and belonging to this Tribe,is 
that we call Place. As in fimple Space, we conſider the relation of Di- 
ſtance between any two Bodies, or Points ; fo in our /dea of Place, we 
conſider the relation of Diſtance betwixt any thing, and any two or more 
Points, which are conſidered, as keeping the ſame diſtance one with ano- 
ther, and ſo conſidered as at reſt ; for when we find any thing at theſame 
diſtance now, which it was Yeſterday from any two or more Points, 
which have not ſince changed their diſtance one with anopther, and with 
which we then compared it, we fay it hath kept the fame Place : But if 
it hath ſenſibly altered its diſtance with either of thoſe Points, we fay it 
hath changed its Place: Though vulgarly ſpeaking in the common No- 
tion of Place, wedo not always exactly obſerve the diſtance from preciſe 
Points; but larger Portions of ſenſible ObjeAts, to which\ we conſider the 
thing placed to bear Relation, and its diſtance, from whichy we have ſome 
Reaſon to obſerve. / 

d. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men, ſtanding on the fame ſquares of 
the Cheſs-board, where we lett them,we fay they are all in the ſame Place, 
or unmoved ; though, perhaps, the Cheſs-board hath been in the mean 
time carricd out of one Room into another,becauſe we compared them on- 
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ly to the Parts of the Cheſs-board, which keep the fame diſtance one with 
another. The Chefs-board, we allo ſay, is in the ſawe Place it was, if it 
remain in the ſame part of the Cabin, though, perhaps, the Ship it is in, 
fails all the while: and the Ship is faid to be in the ſame. Place, ſuppoſing 
it kept the ſame diſtance with the Parts of the neighbouring Land; though, 
perhaps, the Earth hath turned round; and ſo both Chefs-men, and Board, 
and Ship, have every one changed Place in reſpett of remoter Bodies, which 
have kept the fame diſtance one with another. But yet the diſtance from 
certain Parts of the Board, being that which determines the place of the 
Cheſs-men ; and the diftance from the fixcd parts of the Cabin(with which 
we made the Compariſon) being that which determined the Place of the 
Cheſs-board ; and the fixed parts of the Earth, that by which we determi- 
ned the Place of the Ship, theſe things may be faid properlv to bein the 
fame Place, in thoſe reſpets : Though their diſtance from formic other 
things, which in this matter we did not conſider, being varied, they have 
undoubtedly changed Place in that reſpect; and we our ſelves ſhall think 
ſo, when we have occaſion to compare them with thoſe other. 

Q. 9. But this Modificationof Diſtance,we call Place,being made by Men, 
for their common ute, that by it tazey might be able to deſign the parti- 
cular Poſition of Things, where they had occaſion for ſuch Deſignation, 
Men conſider and determine of this Place, by reference to thoſe adjacent 
things, which beſt ſerved to their preſent Purpoſe, without conſidering 
other things, which to another Purpoſe would better determine the Place 
of the fame thing. Thus in the Cheſs-board, the uſe of the Deſignation of 
the Place of each Cheſs-men, being determined only withinthat chequer' 
piece of Wood, twould croſs that Purpoſe, to meaſure it-by any thing elſe: 
But when theſe very Cheſs.men are put up in a Bag, it any one ſhout ask 
where the black King is, it would be proper to determine the Place by t 
parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Cheſs-board ; there being 4- 
nother uſe of defrgning the Place it is now in, than when in Play it was 
on the Cheſs-board, and ſo muſt be determined by other Bodies. So 
any one ſhould ask, in what Place are the Verſes, which report the Stor 
of Niſus and Eurialus, 'twould be very improper to determine this Place, 
by ſaying, they were in ſuch a part of the Earth, or in Bod/ey's Library : 
But the right Deſignation of the place, would be by the parts of Yirg:/s 
Works; and the proper Anſwer would be, That theſe Verſes were about 
the middle of the Ninth Book of his Axzeides ; And that they have been 
always conſtantly in the fame Place ever fince Yirgi/ was printed: Which 
5 true, though the Book it ſelf hath moved a Thouſand times, the uſe of 
the /dea of Flace here, being to know only, in what part of the Book that 
Story is ; that ſo,upon occaſion, we may know where to find it, and have 
recourſe to it for our uſe. 

d. x0. That our /dea of Place, is nothing elſe, but ſuch a relative Poſi- 
tion of any thing, as I have before mentioned, I think, is plain, and will 
be eaſily admitted, when we conſider, that we can have no /d2a of the place 
of the Univerſe, though we can of all the parts of it; becauſe beyond thar, 
we have not the /dea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular Beings, in reference 
to which, we can imagine it to have any relation of diſtance; but all be- 
vond it is one uniform Space or Expanſion,wherein the Mind finds no va- 
riety, no marks. For to fay that the World is ſomewhere, means no more, 
Lut that it does exiſt ; rhis though a Phraſe, borrowed from Place, fignity- 
ing only its Exiſtence, not Location ; and when one can find out, and 
frame in his Mind clearly and diſtinctly the Place of the Univerſe, he will 
be able to 1cllus, whether it moves or ftands (till in the undiſtinguiſhable 
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Inane of infinite Space; tho' it be true,that the Word Place,hasſometimes 
2 more confuſed Senſe, and ſtands for that Space, which any Body takes 
up; and fo the Univerſe is in a Place | 

$ 11. The /dea therefore of Place, we have by the ſame means, that 
we get the /dea of Space, (whereof this is but a particular limited Conſj. 
deration, viz. by our Sight and Touch ; by either of which we receive in- 
to our Minds the /deas of Extenſion or Diſtance. ' 

$. 12. There are ſome that would perſuade us, that Body and F xtenfon 
are the ſame thing ; who either change the Signification of Words, which 
I would not ſuſpect them of, they having ſo ſeverely condemned the Phi. 
loſophy of others, becauſe it hath been too much placed in the uncertain 
meaning, or deceitful obſcurity of doubtſul, or inſignificant Terms. It 
therefore they mean by Body and Extenſion the ſame,that other People do, 
viz. by Body ſomething that is ſolid, and extended, whoſe parts are ſepa- 
rable and movable difterent ways; and by Extenſion,only the Space that 
lies between the Extremities of thoſe ſolid coherent Parts, and which is poſ- 
ſeſled by them, -they confound very different 7deas one with another, 
For|l appeal to every Man's own Thoughts, whether the /ea of Space be 
not/as diſtin from that of Solidity, as it is from the /dea of Scarlet-Co- 
lour? *Tis true, Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, neither can Scar- 
let Colour exiſt without Extenſion ; but this hinders not, but that they 
are | diſtint Ideas. Many /deas require others, as neceſſary to their 
Exiſtence or Conception, which yet are very diſtin /deas. Motion can 
neither be, nor be conceived without Space; and yet Motion is not Space, 
nor Space Motion ; Space can exiſt wirhout it, and they are very diſtin 
Ideas ; and fo, I think, are thoſe of Space and Solidiry. Solidity is fo in- 
ſeparable an /dea from Body, that upon that depends its filling of Space, 
its Contact, Impulſe, and Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. And 
if it be a Reaſon to prove, that Spirit is different from Body,becauſe Think- 
ing includes not the 7dea of Extenſion in it ; the fame Reaſon will be as 
valid, I ſuppoſe,to prove, that Space i not Body, becauſe it includes not 
the [/dea of Solidity in it ; Space and Solidity being as diſtin Ideas, as 
Thinking and Extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind one from 
another: Body then and Extenfion, 'tis evident, are two diſtin&t /deas ; 
tor Firſt, Extenfron includes no Solidity, nor reſiſtence to the Motion of 
Body, as Body does. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space are inſeparable 
one. from the other ; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither 
really, nor mentally. For I demand of any one, to remove any part of it 
from another, with which it is continued, even fo much as in Thought. 
To (divide and ſeparate aQtually is, as I think, by removing the parts one 
from another, to make two Superficies, where before there was a Conti- 
nuity : And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Superficies, 
where before there was a Continuity, and conſider them as removed one 
from the other ; which can only be done in things conſidered by the Mind, 
as capable of being ſeparated ; and by ſeparation, of acquiring new diſtinct 
Superficies, which they then have not, but are capable of : But neither 
of theſe ways of Separation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, come 
patible to pure Space, 

Q. 13. 'Tis true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space, as is 
anſwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering the reſt;which 
is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo much as mental Separation, 
or Diviſion ; ſince a Man can no more mentally divide, without conſ(t- 
dering two Superficies, ſeparate one from the other, than he can aQtually 
divide, without making two Superficies disjoind one from the other : 

Bur 
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Bur a partial conſideration is not ſeparating. A Man may conſider Light 
in the Sun, without its Heat ; or Mobility in Body without its Extenſion, 
without thinking ot their ſeparation. One 1s only a partial Conſideration, 
terminating in one alone ; and the other is. a Conſideration of both, as 
exiſting ſeparatelv. 

y. 14. Thirdly, The parts of pure Space, are immovable, which fol- 
lows from their inſeparability ; Motion being nothing but change of di- 
ſtance between any two things : But this cannot be berween Parts that arc 
inſeparable ; which therclore muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one amongſt 
another. ; 

Thus the clear and diftin& /dea of ſimple Space diſtinguiſhes it plain- 
ly, and ſufficiently trom Body ; ſince its Parts are inſeparable, immoyable, 
and without reſiſtence to tae Motion of Body. 

$. x5. If any one ask me, What this Space, I ſpeak of, s 2 I will tell him, 
when he tells me what his Exten/ton is. For to fay, as is uſually done, 
That Extenſion is to have partes extra partes, is to fay only, That Ex- 
tenſion is Extenſicn : For what am I the better informed in the nature of 
Exten/ion, when I am told, That Extenfron is to have parts rhat are ex- 
tended, exterior to parts that are extended, i.e. Extenſion conſiſts of ex- 
tended Parts? As if oneasking, What a Fibre was ; I |d anſwer him, 
That it was a thing made up of ſeveral Fibres : Would hc hereby be ena- 
bled to underſtand what a Fibre was, better than he did before Or rather, 
would he not have reaſon to think, that my deſign was to make ſport 
with him, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtru@t him? 

$. 16. Thoſe who contend that Space and Body are the ſame, bring 
this Dilemma : Either this Space is ſomething or nothing; if nothing be 
between two Bodies, they muſt neceffarily touch ; if it be allowed to be 
ſomething , they ask, whether it be Body or Spirit? To which I an- 
ſwer by another Queſtion, Who told them, that there was, or could be 
nothing but ſolid Beings which could not think, and thinking Beings that 
were not extended ? Which isall they mean by the terms Bod and Spirit. 

$. 17. If it be demanded (as —_ it is) whether this Space void of 
Body, be Subſtance or Accident, l | readily anſwer, I know nor; nor 
ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance, till they that ask, ſhew me aclear 
diſtint 1dea of Subſtance. 

6 18. I cndeavour, as much as I can, to deliver my ſelf from thoſe 
Fallacies, which we are apt to put upon our ſelves, by taking Words for 
Things. It helps not our Ignorance, to feign a Knowledge, where we 
have none , by making a noiſe with Sounds, Without clear and diſtin 
Significations, Names made at pleaſure, neither alter the nature of things, 
nor make us underſtand them, but asthey are ſigns of, and ſtand for clear 
and JiſtiaRt /deas. And I deſire thoſe who lay ſo much ſtreſs on the ſound 
of thcſe two Syllables, Sub/tance, to conſider, whether applying it, as 

Aheyeo, to the infinite incomprehenſible GO D, to finite Spirits, and to 
Boc'y, it be in the fame ſenſe ; and whether ir ſtand for the ſame 7dea, - 
when cach of thoſe three ſo different Beings are called Subſtances > If © 
ſo, wherher it will not thenceollow, That God, Spirits, and Body, agree- 
iog in the {ame common nature of Sþſaxce differ not any otherwiſe than 
ina bare ditferent modificaticn of that Sub/tance ; as a Tree and a Pebble. 
being in the ſame ſenile bodied, and agreeing in the common nature of 
Body, differ or.1y in a bare modification of that common matter ; which 
will be a very harſh DoArine. If they fay, That they apply it to God, 
finite Spirits, and Matrer, in three different ſignifications, and that it 
ſtands tor one /dra, when GON is ſaid to be a Sub/tance; for another, 
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when the Soul is called SubFance; and fora third, when a Body is called 
ſo, If the name Subſtance, ſtands for three f@veral diſtindt 7dear, they 
would do well to make known thoſe diſtin /deas,or-at leaſt to give three 
diſtin names to them, to prevent in ſo important a Notion, .the Confu- 
ſion and Errors, that will naturally follow from the promiſcuous ule of 
ſo doubtful a term ; which is ſo far from being ſuſpeted to have three di- 
ſtin, rhat ir has ſcarce one clear diſtin ſhgnification : And if they can 
this make three diſtin /deas of Subſtance, what hinders why another 
may not make a fourth ? 

Cad They who firſt ran into the Notion of Accidents , as a fort of 
real Beings, that needed ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out 
the word Subſtance, to ſupport them. Had the poor xdien Philoſopher 
(who imagined that the Earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but 
thought of this word SxZ/tance,he needed not to have been at the trouble 
to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſupport his Elephant : 
The word ' Subſtance would have done it effeQtually, And he that en- 
quired, might have taken it for as good an Anſwer from an /rdian Philo- 
lopher, That Szbſtance, without knowing what it is, is that Which ſup- 
ports the Earth, as we take it for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good Dodrine, 
from oyr Ewropean Philoſophers, That Sut/tance; without knowing what 
it is, is that which ſupports Accidents. So that|of Subſtance, we haveno 
Idea of what it is, .but only a confuſed obſcure one of what it does. 

Q. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent American, 
who enquired into the Nature of Things, would ſcarce take it for a fatis- 
faQory Account, if deſiring to learn our Architecture, he ſhould be told, 
That a Pillar was a thing ſupported by a Baf/is, and a Bafis ſomething that 
ſupported a Pillar, Would he not think himſelf mocked, inſtead of 
taught, with ſuch an account as this? And a Stranger to them would be 
very liberally inſtruQted in the nature of Books, and the things they con- 
tained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned Books conſiſted ot Paper and 
Letters, and that Letters were things inhering in Paper, and Paper a 
thing that held forth Letters; a notable way of having clear /deas of 
Letters and Paper. But were the Latin words [yharentia and Subſtanria, 
put into the plain Engliſh ones that anſwer them,and were called Sticking- 
on, and Vnder-propping, they would better diſcover to us the very great 
clearneſs there is in the Doctrine of Subſtance and Accidents, and thew of 
what uſe they are in deciding of Queſtions in Philoſophy, 

$.21, But to return to our /deas of Space, If Body be not ſuppoſed in» 
finite, which, I think, no one will affirm, I would ask, Whether if God 
wes a Man art the extremity of corporeal Beings, he could not ſtretch 
iis Hand beyond his Body t If he could, then' he would pu his Arm, 
where there was before Space withour Bedy z and if there he ſpread his 
Fingers, there would (till be Space between them without Body : If he 
could not ſtretch out his Hand, it muſt be becauſe of ſome external hin» 
drance z (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with ſuch a power of moving the 
parts of his Body, that he hath now, which is not in it ſelf impoſſible, if 
God fo pleaſed to have it z) or at leaſt it is notsimpoſſible for God fo tg. 
move him: And then I ask, Whether that which hinders his Hand from 
moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident , Something or Nothing - 
And when they have reſotved that, they will be able to reſolve them» 
ſelves, what that is, which is or may be between two Bodies at a diſtance, 
that is not Body, has no Solidity, - In the mean time, the Argument is at 
leaſt as good, That where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmoſt bounds 
of all Bodies,) a Body put into motion may move on, as where there is no- 
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thing between, there two Bodies muſtneceſfarily touch. For pure Space 
between, is ſufficient to take away the neceſſity of mutual Contact ; but 
bare Space in the way, is not ſufficient to ſtop Morion. The truth 1s; 
theſe Men muſteither own, that they think Body infinite,though they are 
loth to ſpeak it out, or clſe affirm, that Space 1s not Body. For I would 
faio mect with that thinking Man, that can, in his Thoughts, ſer any 
bounds to Space, more than he can to Duration ; or by th:nking, hope 
to arriveat the end of either: And therefore if his /dea of Etergity be 

infinite, ſois his /dea of Immenſity ; they are both finite or infinite alike. 
$. 21. Farther, thoſe who aflert the impoſſibility of Space exiſting with- 
out Matter, muſt not only make Body infinite,but muſt alſo deny a power 
in God to annihilate any part of Matter. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny, 
that God can part an end to all motion that is in Matter , and fix all the 
Bodies of the Univerſe in a perſe& quiet and reſt, and continue them ſo 
as long as hepleaſes. Whoever then will allow , that God can, during 
ſuch a general reſt, annihilate either this Book, or the Body of him that 
reads it, muſt neceſſarily admit the poſſibility of a Vacuum. For it is evi- 
dent, that the Space that was filled by the parts of the annihilated Body, 
will ſtill remain, and be a Space without Body. For the circumambient 
Bodies being in perfect reſt, are a Wall of Adamant, and in that ſtate 
make it a perfect impoſlibility for any other Body to get into that Space. 
And indeed the neceſſary motion of one Particle of Matter, into the place 
from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, 1s but a conſequence 
jrom the ſuppoſition of Plenitude ; which will therefore need ſome bet- 
ter proof, than a ſuppoſed matter of fat , which Experiment can never 
make out; our own clear and diſtin 7deas plainly ſatisfying us,;that there 
isno neceſſaxy connexion between Space and So/idity,fince we can conceive 
the one without the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a Vacuum, 
do thereby confeſs, they have diſtin /deas of Vacuum and Plenum, i. e. 
that they have an 7dea of Extenſion void of Solidity,though they deny its 
exiſtence; or elſe they diſpute about nothing at all. For they who ſo much 
alter the ſignification of Words, as to call Exren/ton Body , and conſe- 
uently make the whole Eſſence of Body, to be nothing but pure Exten- 
fon without Solidity, muſt talk abſurdly, whenevet they ſpeak of Vacuum, 
ſince it is impoſfible for Extenſion to be without Extenſion. For Vacuum, 
whether we affirm or deny its exiſtence, ſignifies Space without Body, 
whoſe very exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will not make 
Matter infinite, and take from God a power to annihilate any Particle 

of it, 

$. 2.2, But not to go fo faras beyond the urmoſt bounds of Body in the 
Univerſe,nor appeal to God s Omniporency tofind a Vacwwmthe motion of 
Bodies,that are in our view and neighbourhood, ſeem tome plain toevince it, 
For I deſire any one fo to devide & ſolid Body of any dimenſion he pleaſes, 
ay to make it poſlible for the ſolid Parts to move up and down freely every 
way, within the bounds of that Superficies, if there he not leftinit a void 
ſpace, as big as the leaſt part into which he has divided the faid folid Body, 
And if where the leaſt Particle of the Body divided, isas big as a Muſtard- 
ſeed, a void Space equal to the bulk of a Muſtard-ſecd, be requiſite to make 
room for the free motion of the Parts of the divided Body, within the 
bounds of its Superficies, where the Particles of Matter are 109,000,000 
leſs than a Muſtard-ſeed, there muſt alſo be a ſpace void of ſolid Matter, as 
big as 100,000,000 part of a Muſtard-ſeed; tor it ithold in onegt will hold 
in the other, and ſo on in infinitum. And let this void Space be as little 
as it will, it deſtroys the Hypotheſis of P/znitxde. For it there can be a 
M Space 
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Space void of Body, equal tothe ſmalleit ſeparate Particle of Matter now 
exiſting in Nature, 'tis ſtill Space without Body; and makes 2s great a 
difference between Space and Body, as if it were M-ys 2654, a diſtance as 
wide as any in Nature. And therefore it we ſuppoſe not the void Space 
neceſſary to Motion, equal to the leaſt parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, 
but ©o > or *>. of it, the fame conſequence will always lollow of Space with« 
out Matter. | 

$. 23. But the Queſtion being here, whether the /dea of Space or F.x- 
tenſion, be the ſame with zhe Idea of Body, \t 1s not neceſſary to prove the 
real exiſtence-of a Yacuum, but the /dea of it ; which 'tis plain Men have, 
when they enquire and diſpute, whether there be a Yacuwm or no? For if 
they had not the deg of Space without Body, they could not make a 
queſtion about its exiſtence : And if their /ea ot Body did not include 
in.it ſomething more than the bare /dea of Space,they could have no doubr 
about the plenirude of the World ; and 'twould be as.abfurd to demand, 
whether there were Space without Body, as whether there were Space 
without Space, or Body without Body, ſince theſe were but different 
Names of the ſame 7/dea. BL 

$. 2.4. 'Tis true, the /dea of Extenftow joins it ſelf fo inſeparably with all 
viſible, and moſt tangible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, or feel 
very few external Objects, without _ in impreſſions of Extenſion too. 
Thus readineſs of Extenſion to make it felt be taken notice of ſo conſtantly 
with other /deas, has.bcen the occaſion, I gueſs,that ſome have made the 
whole eſſence of Body, to conſiſt in Extenſion ; 'which is not much to 
be wondred at, ſince ſome have had their Minds , by their Eyes and 
Touch, (the buſieſt of all our Senſes,) ſo filled with the 7dea of Exten- 
fion, and as it were wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed no exi- 
ſence toany thing, that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with 
thoſe Men, who take the meaſure and poſlilility of all Being, only from 
their narrow and groſs _—_—: but having here to do only with 
thoſe, who conclude the cſlence of Body to be Exten/ron, becaule, they 
fay, they cannot imagine any ſenſible Quality of any Body without Ex- 
tenſion, I ſhall defire them to conſider, "That had they refleQed on their 
1deas of Taſtes and Smells, as much as on thoſe; of Sight and Touch ; 
nay, had they examined their /deas of Hunger and Thirſt, and ſeveral 
other Pains, they would have found, that they included in them no [dea of 
Extenſion at all, which is butan affe&ion of Body, as well as the reſt diſ- 
coverable by our Senſes, which are fcarce acute enough to look into the 
pure Eſſence of Things. - | 

d, 25. It thoſe /deas, which are conſtantly joinedto all others, muſt 
therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe Things, which have 
conſtantly thoſe /deas joined to them, and are inſeparable from them ; 
then Unity is without doubt the eſſence of every thing. For there is not 
any Object of Senſation or Reflection, which does not carry with it the 
1dea\of one: But the weaknels of this kind of Argument, we have already 
ſhewn ſufficiently. | 

9. 26. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think concerning the. exi- 
ſtence of a Yacuwm, this is plain to me, That we have as clear an /dea of 
Space diftintt from Solidity, as we have of Solidity diſtin&t from Motion, 
or Motion from 'Space. We have not any two more diſtin 7deas, and 
we can as eaſily conceive Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Bo- 
dy without Motion, though it be never ſo certain, that neither Body nor 
Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one will take Space 
to be only a relation reſulting trom the Exiſtence ot other Beings - 2 dis 
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ſtance ; or whether they will think the Words of the moſt knowing 
King S olomon, The Heaven,and the Fleaven of Heavens,cannot contain T, hee ; 
or thoſe more emphatical ones of the inſpired Philoſopher St. Paul, In Him 
we live, move, and have cur Being, are to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, 
[ leave every one to conſider ; only our /dea of Spare is, I think, fuch as 
| have mentioned,and dillin& from that of Body. For whether we conſider 
in matter it ſclf, the diſtance of its coherent ſolid parts, and call it, in re- 
ſpect of thoſe ſolid parts, Fxrenfron 5 or whether conlidering it, as lying 
between the extremities ot any Body in its ſeveral dimenſions, we call it 
Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs ; or clſe conſidering it as lying between 
any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, without any conſideration, whether 
there be any Matter or no between, we call it Diſtance. However na- 
med or conſidered, it is always the fame uniform ſimple /dea of Space, 
taken from Objects, about which our Senſes have been converſant, wheres 
of having ſetled 7deas in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and add them 
onic to another as often as we will , and confider the Space or Diſtance fo 
imagined, either as hlled with folid parts, ſo that another Body nee bo 
come there, without &iſplacing and thruſtingout the Body that was there 
before; or elſe as void of Solidity , fo that a Body of equal dimenſions to 
that empty or pure Space, may be placed in it without rhe removing, or 
expulſion of any thing that was there. 

$.27. The knowing preciſely what our Words ſtand for, would, I ima- 
gine, in this, as well as a great many other caſes, quickly end the diſpute. 
Forl am apt to think, that Men, when they come to examine them, find 
their ſimple 7deas all generally to agree, though in diſcourſe with one a- 
nother, they perhaps confound one another with different Names. I 
magine, that Mex who abſtract their Thoughts, and do well examine the 
Ideas of their own Minds, cannot muth differ in thinking ; however, they 
may perplex themſelves with words, according to the way of ſpeaking of 
the ſeveral Schools,or Sedts they have been bred up in : Though amongſt 
unthinking Men, who examine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their own 
Ideas, and ſtrip them not from the marks Men uſe for them, but con- 
found them with words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute, wrangling, and 
jargon ; eſpecially if they te learned bookiſh Men, devoted to ſome Sect, 
and accuſtomed to the Language of it ; and have learned to talk after 
others. But if it ſhould happen, that any two thinking Men ſhould really 
kave different /deas, different Notions, I do not fee how they could dif- 
courſe, or argue one withanother. Here I mult not be miſtaken, to think 
that every floating Imagination in Mens Brains , 1s preſently of that ſort 
of Ideas | ſpeak of. Tis not eafie for the Mind to put off thoſe confuſed 
Notions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, and 
common Converſation: it requires pains and aſltduity to examine its 
Ideas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clear anddiſtin@ ſimple ones, out of 
which they are compounded ; and to ſee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, 
have or have not a neceſlary connexion and dependence one upon ariother : 
Till a Man doth this in the primary- and original Notions of Things, he 
builds upon CO uncertain Principles, and will often find himſelf at 
a loſs. 
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Q. 1. Here is another fort of Diſtance, or Length, the 7dea where- 
of we get not from = ————_r nv - __ but from 
the flecting and perpetuall iſhing parts of Succeſlign, is we call 
Duration, - rn - are any biferSar lengths of it, 
whereof we have diſtin&t /deas, as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time, and 
Eternity. | 
$. 2. The Anſwer of a great Man, to one who | asked what Time was 
($1 non rogas intelligo, which amounts to this ; the more I ſet my ſelf to 
think of it, the leſs I underſtood it; ) might perhaps perſwade one, That 
Time, which reveals all other things, is it ſelf notto be diſcovered. Du- 
ration, Time, and Eternity, are, not without reaſon, thought to have ſome- 
thing very obſtruſe in their nature. But however remote this may ſeem 
from our Comprehenſion, yet it we trace them right to their Originals, 
1 doubt not but one of thoſe Sources of all our Knowledge, viz. Senſation 
and Refletion, will be able to furniſh us with thoſe /deas, as clear and 
diſtin as many others, which are thought much leſs obſcure ; and we 
ſhall find, that the /dea of Eternity it ſelf, is derived from-the ſame com- 
mon Original with the reſt of our /deas. | 
$. 3. To underſtand 7ime and Eternity aright , we ought with atten- 
tion to conſider what /deait is we havent Duration, and how we cameby 
it. Tisevident toany one who will but obſerve what paffes in his own Mind, 
that there is a train of 7deas, which conſtantly ſucceed ane another in his 
Underſtanding, as long as he is awake. Ref/edF;on on theſe appearances 
of ſeveral /deas oneafter another in our Minds, is that which furniſhes us 
with /dea of Succeſſion : And the diſtance between any parts of that Suc- 
ceſſion, or between the appearance of any two {deas im our Minds, is 
that we call Duration. For whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt we receive 
ſucceſſively ſeveral 7deas in our Minds, we know that we do exiſt ; and 
ſo we call the Exiſtence, or the Continugtion of the Exiſtence of our 
ſelves, or any thing elſe, Commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of any eas in 
our Minds, the Duration of our-ſelves, orany ſuch other thing co-exiſting 
with our Thinking, | 
d. 4. That we have our notion of Succeſſion and Duration from this Ori- 
ginal, viz. from Refleftion on the train of /deas, whieh we find to appear 
one after another in our own Minds, ſeems plain to. me, in that we 
have no perception of Duration, but by conſidering the train of 7deas, 
that take their turns in our Underſtandings. When that ſucceſſion of 
Ideas ceaſes, our perception of Duration ceaſes with it ; which every one 
clearly experiments in himfelf, whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, whether an hour, 
or a day ; a month, or a year; of which Duration of things, whilſt he 
ſleeps, or thinks not, he has no perception at all, but jt 1s quite loſt to 
him'; and the moment wherein he leaves oft to think, till the moment 
he begins to think again, ſeem to him to have no diſtance. And fol 
doubt not but it would be to a waking Man, if it were poſlible for him 
to keep only one /dea in his Mind, without variation, and the ſucceſſion 
of others : And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts very intently on 
one thing, ſo as to take but little notice of the ſucceſiionof 7deas that pals 
in 
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in his Mind, whilſt he is taken up with that earneſt Contemplation, lets 


ſlip out of his Account a good part of that Duration,and thinks&that time 


thorter than it is. Burit flecp commonly unite the diſtant parts of Dura- 
rion, it is, becauſe during that time we have no Succeſſion of /deas in our 
Minds. For if a Man erin his Sleep, dream, and yariety of /dz2as make 
themſelves perceptible in his Mind one aſter another, he hath then, during 
ſuch dreaming, a Senſe of Duration, and of the length of it. By which 
it is to me very clear, that Men derive their /deas of Duration, from their 
Reflefion on the train of the Ideas, they nbſerye to ſucceed one another in 
their own Underſtandings, without which Obſervation they can have no 
Notion of Duration, whatever may happen in the World. 
\ Q.s5. Indeed a Man, having from rejleCting on the Succeſſion and Num- 
ber of his own Thcughts, got the Notion, or /dea of Duration, he can 
apply that Notion to things, which exiſt whilſt he does not think ; as he, 
that has got the /dea of Extenſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, can 
apply it to diſtances, where no Body 1s ſeen or felt. And thercfore,though 
a Man have no Perception of the length of Duration, which paſt whilſt 
he ſlept, or rthqugat not : Yet having obſerved the Reyolution of Days 
and Nights, and fqynd the length of their Duration to be in Appearance 
regular and conſtant, he can, upon the ſuppoſition, that that Revolution 
has procgeded after the fame manner, whilſt he was aſleep or thought 
nar, as it uſed to do at ther times, he can, Ifay, imagine and make al- 
lowance for the length of Duration, whilſt he ſlept. But if Adam and 
Eve (when they were alane in the Warld) inſtead of their ordinary 
Nights Sleep, had paſſed that, and the following 2.4 hours in one conti- 
nued Sleep, the Duration of that 2.4 hours had been irrecoverably loſt to 
them, and heen for ever left out of their Account of time. 
$. 6. Thus by reflefting on the appearing of various Ideas, one after ano- 
ther in our Underſtandings, we get the Notion of Succeſſion ; which if any 
one ſhould think, we did rather get from our Obſervation of Motion by 
our Senſes, he will, perhaps, be of my Mind, when he conſiders, 
that even Motion produces im his Mind an /dea of Succeſſion, no other- 
wiſe than as it produces there a continued train of diſtinguiſhable 7deas. 
For a Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives yet no Motion 
at all, unleſs that Motion produces a conſtant train of ſucceſfve Ideas. 
v.g. a Man becalmed at Sea, out of ſight of Land, in a fair Day, may 
look. on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship,a whole hour together, and perceive no 
Motion at all in cither ; though it be certain, that rwo, and perhaps all 
of them, have moved, during that time, a great way : But as ſoon as he 
perceives either of them to have changed diſtance with ſome other Body, 
as ſoon as this Motion praduces any new /dea in him, then he perceives, 
that there has been Motion. But where-ever a Man is, with all things at 
4 reſt about him, without perceiving ny Motion at all; if during this hour 
of quict he has been thinking, he will perceive the yarious /deas of his 
own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing one after another, and there- 
by obſerve, and find Succeſſion, where he could obſerve no Motion. 
$.7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon, why Motions wery ſlow, though 
they are conitant, are not perceived by us ; becauſe in their remove from 
one ſenſible part towards another, rheir change of diſtancs is ſo flow, that 
it caulcs no new /de3s in ws, bur a good while one attcr another : And fo 
not cauling a conſtant train of Ideas, to tollow one another immedi- 
ately in our Minds, we have no Perception of Motion ; which conſiſting 
in 2 conſtant Succeſſion, we cannat perceive that Succeſſion, without a 
conſitnt Succeſſion of varying deas ariſing from it. 
.8, On 
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Q. 8. On the contrary, things that move fo (wiſt, as not to alle the 
Senſes diſtintly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſtances of their Motion , 
and fo cauſe not any train of /d-as in the Mind, are not alſo perceived, 
For any thing, that moves round about in a Circle, in leſs time than 
our /deas arc went to ſucceed one _— in our Minds, 1s not perceived 
to move ; but ſeems tobe a pertect entire Circle of that Matter,or Colour, 
and not a part of a Circle in Motion. | 

Q. 9. Hence I leave it to others to judge, whether it be not probable 
that our /deas do, whilſt we are awake, fucceed one another in our Minds 
at certain diſtances, not much unlike the Images in the inſide of a Lan» 
thorn, turned round by the Heat of a Candle. | This Appearance of 
theirs in train, though, perhaps, it may be_ſometimes faſter, and ſome- 
times ſlower ; yet, I gueſs, varies not very much in a waking Man : 
"There ſeem to be certain Bounds to the quickneſs and lowneſs of the Suc« 
ce/ſon of thoſe Ideas one to another m our Minds, beyond which they can 
neither delay nor haſten. | 

C 10, The Reaſon I have for this odd conjefture js, from obſerving that 
in the [mprelſions made upop any of our Senſes, we can but to a certain 
degree perceive any Succeſſion; which if exceeding quick, the Senſe of 
Succeſſion is loſt, even in Caſes where it 1s evident, that there is a real 
Succeſſion. Let a Cannon-Bullet paſs through a Room, and ih its way 
take with it any Limb, or fleſhy Parts of a Man ; 'tis as clear as any De» 
monſtratiof} can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two ſides of the 
Room: *Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one part of the Fleſh firſt, 
and another after; and ſo in Succeſſion: And yet I believe, no Bo- 
dy, who ever felt the pain of ſuch a ſhot, or heard the blow againſt the 
two diſtant Walls, could perceive any Succeſſion, cither in the pain, or 
ſound of ſo ſwift a ſtroke. Such a part of Duration as this, wherein we 
perceive no Succeſſion, is that which we may call an /»/tanr ; and is that 
which rakes up rhe time of only.one Idea in our Minds, without the Succeſ- 
tion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no|Succellion at all. 

d. 11. This alſo happens, where the Motion is fo flow, as not to ſupply 
a conſtant train of freſh /deas to the Senlcs, as faſt 'as the Mind is capable 
of receiving, new ones into it; and fo other [teas of our own Thoughts, 
having room to come into our Minds, between thoſe offered to our Sen- 
ſes by the moving Body, there rhe Senſe of Motion js lof?.; and the Body, 
though it really move, yet not changing perceiyable diſtance with ſome 0+ 
ther Bodies, as faſt asrhe /deas of our own Minds do naturalty follow one 
another in train, the thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as js evident in the Hands 
of Clocks, and Shadows of Sun-dials, and other conſtant, but flow Mo» 
tions, where though atter certain Intervals, we perceive by the change of 
diſtance, that it hath moved, yer the Motion it felt we perceive nor. 

d. 12. Sothat to me it ſeems, that the conſtant and regular Succeſſion 0 
1dexs in a waking Man, are, as it were, the Meaſure and Standard of a// 
other Succeſſion, which if it either exceeds their pace, as where two ſounds 
or pains, &c. take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one 7dea ; 
or elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo flow,as that it keeps not pace 
with the Zdeas in our Minds, or the quickneſs, in which they take their 
turns, as wheh any one, or more /deas in their orflinary courſe come in- 
to our Mind between thoſewhich are offered to the ſight, by the different 
perceptiblediſtances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds, or Smells, 
tollowing one another, there alſo the Senſe of a conſtant continued Suc- 
ceilion 15 loſt, and we perceive 1t not, but with certain gaps of reſt 
between, 
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d. c3. If it be fo, that the Zdeas of our Minds, whilſt we have any 
there; do conſtantly change, and ſhitr in a continual Succeſſion, it would 
be impoſſible, may any one fay, for a Man to think long of any onc thing : 
By which it it be meant, that a Man may have one /elf-ſime fingle Idea 4 
louz time alone in his Mind, without any variation at all, | think, in Mat- 
ter of Fatt itis ot poſſible, lor which (not knowing how the 7deas of our 
Minds are framed, of what Materials they are made, whence they have 
their Light, and how they come to make their Appcarances,) I can give 
No other Reaſon but Experience : and I would have any one try, whether 
he can keep one unvaried ſingle /dea in his Mind without any other, for 
any conſiderable time together. ; 

Q. 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of Light or White- 
neſs, or what other he pleaſes ; and he will, I ſuppoſe, find it difficult to 
keep all other /eas out of his Mind: But that forme, either of another 
kind, or various Conſideration of that /dea (cach of which Conſideration 
is a new /dea) will conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Thoughts, let 
him be as wary as he can. 

$. 15 All that is in a Man's Power in this Cafe, I think, is only to mind 
and obſerve what the /deas are, that take their turns i» his Underftan- 
ding ; or clſe, to direct the fort, and call in ſuch as he hath a deſire or uſe 
of : but hinder the con/tant Succeſſion of freſh ones , I think he cinnor, 
though he may commonly chuſe, whether he will heedfully obſerve, and 
conſider them. 

$. 16. Whether theſe ſeveral /deas in a Man's Mind be made by certain 
Motions, I will not here diſpute: But this I am fure, that they include no 
1dea of Motion in theuw Appearance; and if a Man had not the Zea of 
Motion otherwiſe, I think, he would have none at all, which 15enough to 
my preſent Purpaſe; and ſufficiently ſhews, that the notice we take of the 
Ideas of our own Minds, appearing there one aſter another, is that which 
gives us the /dea of Succeſſion and Duration, without which we ſhould 
have no ſuch /deas at all. Tis not then, Motion, but the conſtant train 
of Ideas in our Minds, whilſt we are waking, that furniſhes us with the 
Idea of Duration, whereof Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, 
than as it cauſes in our Minds a conſtant Succefſion of 7deas, as I have be- 
fore ſhewed : and we have as clear an /dea of Succeiſion, and-Duration 
by the train of /deas ſucceeding one another in our Minds, withoar the 
1dea of any Motion, as by the train of /Jeas of the uninterrupted change 
of diſtance between two Bodics, which we have from Motion; and there- 
fore we ſhould as well have the /dea of Duration, were there no Senſe of 
Motion at all. 

d. x7. Having thus got the Zdea of Duration, the next thing natural 
for the Mind todo, 15 to [= lome meaſure of this common Duration, wheres 
by it might judge of its ifterent lengths, and conſider the diſtin Order, 
whercin ſeveral things exiſt, without which a great part of our Knowledge 
would be confuſed, and a great part of Hiſtory be rendered very ulelels. 
This Conſideration of Duration, as ſet out by certain Periods, and 
marked by certain Meaſures or Fpochs, is that, I think, which moſt Pro» 
perly we call 7 ime. | 

. 18. In the meaſuring of Extenſion,there is nothing more required, but 
the Application ot the Standard or Meaſure we make ule of, to the thing of 
whole Extenſion we would be informed.But in the meaſuring of Duration, 
this cannot be done, becauſe no two different parts of Succeijion can be pur 
together to meaſure one another.: And nothing being a meaſure of Dura- 
t:on, but Duration; as nothing is of Extenſion, but Extenſion, we can- 
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not keep by us any ſtanding unvarying meaſure of Duration, which con- 
ſiſts in a conſtant fleeting Succeſſion, as we can of certain lengths of Ex- 
tenſion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, &c. marked out | :n permanent parts of. 


' Matter, Nothing then could ſerve well for a convenient meaſure of Time, 


but what has divided the whole length ot- its Duration into apparently 
equal Portions, by conſtantly repeated Periods : What Portions of Dura- 
tion are not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by 
luch Periods, come not fo properly under the Notion of Time, as appears 
by | ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz. before 4/ time, and when time ſha'l be 
KO More. 

$.19.The diurnal,and annual Revelutions of the Sunas having been from 
thc Leginning of Nature, conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſervable by 
all Mankind, and fuppofed equal ro one anather, have been with Reaſon 
made uſe of for the meaſure of Puration. But the diſtintion of Vays and 
Years, having depended on the motion of the Sun, it has brought this 
miſtake with it, that it has been thought, that Motion and Duration were 
thc mcaſure one of another, For Men in the meaſuring of the lengrh of 
time, having been accuſtomed to the eas of Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Months, Years, &c. which they found themſelves upon any mention of 
Time or Duration preſently to think on, all which Portions. of Time, 
were meaſured out by the motion of the Heavens, | they were apt to con» 
tound time and motion ; or at leaſt to think, that they had a nece 
Connexion one with another : whereas any conſtant periodical Appea- 
rance, or Alteration of /deasin ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Duration, 
it conſtant and univerſally obſervable, an have as well diſtinguiſhed the 
intervals- of Time, as thoſe that have been made uſe of. For ſuppoſing 
the Sun, which ſome have taken to be a Fire, had been lighted up at the 
ſame diſtance of time that it now every Day comes about to the ſame 
Meridian, and then gone out again about twelve hours after, and that in 
the Space of an annual Revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in Brightneſs 
and Heat, and ſo decreaſed again ; would nor fuch regular Appearances 
{crve to mcaſure cut the diſtances of Duration to all that could obſerve it, 
as well without as with Motion. For it the Appearances were conſtant, 
univerſally obſervable*, and in equidiſtant Periods, they would ferve Man- 
kind for meaſure of time as well, were the Motion away. 

d. 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blowing of a Plant, returning at 
equidiſtant Periods in all parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve Men to 
reckon their Years by,as the Motions of the Sun; and in effe&, we fee that 
tome People in Americacounted their Years by the toming of certaig 
Virls amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and leaving them at others, 
For ay idea returning conſtantly at equidiſtant Periods, as a Fit of an A- 
gue ; the Senſe of Hunger, or Thirſt ; a Smell, or a Taſte; and making it 
(clt univerſally be taken notice of, would not fail to meaſure out the courſe 
of Succeſlion, and diſtinguilh the diſtances of 7ime. And we ſee that Men 
born blind, count Time well enough by Years, whoſe Revolutions yet 
they cannot diſtinguiſh by Motions, that they perceive not. Andl ask, 
whether a blind Man, who diſtinguiſhed his Years,either by heat of Sum- 
mer, and-cold of Winter ; by the ſmell of any Flower of the Spring, or 
taſte of any Fruit of theAutumn,would not have abetter meaſure of Time, 
than the Homans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by Fulius 
C#ſ.ar, or many other People, whoſe Years, notwithſtanding the motion 
of the Sun, which they pretend to make ule of, are very irregular ; and it 
adds no ſmall dithculry to Chronology, that the exact lengths of the Years 
that ſeveral Nations counted by, are hard to be known, they diffcring very 
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much one from another, and, I think, I may fay all of them, from the 
preciſe motion of the Sun ; and if the Sun moved from the Creation to 
the Flood conſtantly in the Equator, and fo equally diſperſed his light and 
heat to all the habitable Parts of the Earth, in Days all of the ſame length, 
without its annual variations to the Tropicks, as a late ingenious Author 
ſuppoſes, I do not think it very eaſie to imagine, that (notwithſtanding 
the motion of the Sun) Men ſhould in the Antediluvian World, from 
the beginning count by years, or meaſure their time by Periods that had 
no ſenſible marks very obvious to diſtinguiſh them by. = 

$. 21. But, perhaps, it will be faid without a regular Motion, fuch as of 
the Sun, or ſome other, how could it ever be known that ſuch” Periods 
were equal? To which I anſwer, the Equality of any. other returning ap- 
pearances might be known by the ſame way that that of Days was known, 
or preſumed to be lo at firſt, which was only by judging of them by the 
train of /deas had paſſed in Men's Minds in the Intervals, whereby they 
gueſſed them to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a 
meaſure ; though ſince exacter ſearch has diſcovered inequality in the di- 
urnal Revolutions of the Sun, and we know not whether the Annual alſo 
be not winequal. Thoſe yet by their preſum'd and apparent Equality, ſerve 
as well to reckon time by, though not to meaſure che parts of Duration 
exactly, as if _ could be proved to be exactly equal ; we muſt there» 
fore diſtinguiſh betwixt Duration it ſelf, and the meaſures we 
make uſe of to judge of its length. Duration in ic ſelf is to be conſidered, 
as going on in one conſtant equal uniform Courſe ; but none of the mea- 
ſures of it we make uſe of can be known to do fo, nor can we be aſſured 
that their aſſigned Parts or Periods are equal in Duration one to another ; 
for two ſucceiiive lengths of Duration however meaſared, can never be 
demonſtrated to be equal. That which the World uſed fo long, and fo 
confidently for an exact meaſure of Duration, the motion of the Sun has, 
as I faid, been found in its ſeveral parts unequal: and though Men have 
of late made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more ſteady and regular Motion, 
than that of the Sun or (to ſpeak more truly) of the Earth ; yer if any 
one ſhould be asked, how he certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive ſwings 
of a Pendulum equal, it would be very hard to fatisfie himſelf, that 
they are infallibly ſo: ſince we cannot be ſure, that the Cauſe of that Mo- 
tion which is unknown to us, ſhall _ operate equally ; and we are 
ſure, that the Medium in which ghe Pendulum moves, is not conſtantly 
the ſame ; either of which varying, may alter the Equality of ſuch Peri- 
ods, and thereby deſtroy the certainty and exacneſs of the meaſure by 
Motion, as well as any other Periods of other Appearances, the Notion 
of Durarion ſtill ——_— though our meaſures of it cannot any of 
them be demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no two Portions of SucceC 
fron can be brought together, it is-1mpoſſible ever certainly to know their 
Equality. All that wecan dofor a meaſure of Time, is to take ſuch as 
have continual ſucceſlive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant Periods ; 
ef which ſeeming Eqeality, we have no other meaſure, but ſuch as the train 
of our own [deas have lodged in our Memories, with the concurrence of 
other probable Reaſons, to perſwade us of their Equality. 

. 22. One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all Men manifeſtly 
meaſured Time by the motion ot the great and viſible Bodies of the World, 
Time yet ſhould be defined tobe the meaſure of Motion ; whereas 'tis ob- 
vious to every onethat reflects ever 1o little on it, that to rgeafure Mo- 
tion, Space is as neceſlary to be conſidered as Time ; and thoſe who look 
a little farther, will find alſo the bulk of = thing moved neceſſary to be 
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- Duration,and its ſouple Made. Book I. 


o 


taken into the Computation, by any one who will eſtimate or meaſure 
Motion, fo as to judge right of it, Nor, indeed, does\Motion any other» 
wiſe conduce to the meaſuring of Duration, than as it conſtantly bri 
about the return of certain ſenſible /deas, in ſeeming equidiſtant Periods, 
For if the Motion of the Sun, were as unequal as of a Ship driver by un- 
ſteady Winds, ſometimes very ſlow, and at others, irregularly very ſwift ; 
or if beiog conſtantly equally ſwift,it yer was not circular,and produced not 
the fame Appearances, it would not at all help us to meaſure time, any 
more than the ſeeming unequal motion of a Comet does. 

$. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days, and Tears, are then »o more neceſſary to 
Time or Duration, than Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, marked out in 
any Matter, are to Extenſion. For though we in this part of the Uni- 
verſe, by the conſtant uſe of them, as Periods ſet out by the Revolutions 
of the Sun, or known parts of them, have fixed the 7deas of ſuch Lengths 
of Duration in our Minds, which we apply to all parts of Time, whoſe 
Lengths we would conſider ; yer there may. be other parts of the Uni» 
verſe, where they no more uſe thoſe meaſures of ours, than in Japan they 
do our Inches, Feer, or Miles : but yet ſomething Analagons to them, 
there muſt be. For without ſome regular periodical returns, we could not 
meaſure our ſelves, or ſignifie to others the lengthiof any Duration,thongh 
at the fame time the World were as full of Motion, as it is now ; but no 
part of it diſpoſed into regular and apparent equidiſtant Revolutions. But 
the different meaſures that may be made uſe of for the account of Time, 
do not at all alter the notion of Duration, whichis the thing to be meaſa» 
red, no more than the different ſtandards of a Foot and a Cubit alter the 
notion of Extenſion, to thoſe,who make uſe of thoſe different Meaſures. 

$. 25. The Mind having once got ſuch a meaſure of Time, as the an- 

nual Revolution of the Sun, can apply that meafure to Duration, where. 
in that meafure it ſelf did not exiſt , and with which in the reality of its 
being, it had nothing to do: For ſhould one fay, That Abr4ham was born 
in the 2712 year of the Julian period, it is altogether as intelligible as 
reckoning from the beginning of the World , though there were o far 
back no motion of the Sun, nor any ofher motion at all. For though 
the Julian Period be ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral hundred years before there 
werereally either Days, Nights, or Years, marked out by any Revolu- 
tions of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby meaſure Durations 
as well, as if really at that time the Sun had exiſted , and kept the fame 
ordinary motien it doth now. The /dea of Duration equal to an an- 
anal Revolution of the Sun,is as caſily applicable in our Thoughts 70 Dura- 
tion, where no Sun nor Motion was, as the /dea of |a Foot or Yard taken 
from Bodies here, can be applied in our Thoughts to Diſtances, beyond 
the Confines of the World, whereare no Bodies at'all. 

$.26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 miles, or millions of Miles,from this 
place to the remoreſt Body of the Univerſe, (for being finite, it muſt be at 
2 certain diſtance,) as we ſuppoſe it to be 5639 years, from this time to 
the firſt exiſtence of any Body in the beginning of' the World, we can, in 
our Thoughts, apply rhis meaſure of a Tear to Duration before the Creg« 
tion, or beyond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, as we can this mea- 
ſure of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoſt Bodies ; and by the one mea- 
ſure Duration, where there was no Motion, as well as by the other mea- 
ſure Space in our Thoughts, where there is no Body. 

Q. 27. If it be objefted to me here, That in this way of explaining of 
Time, I have beg'd what I ſhould not, iz. That the World is neither 
eternal, nor infinite ; I anſwer, That to, my preſent purpoſe, it is not 


by. 
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needful, in rms place, to make uſe of Arguments, to evince the World to 
be fimte, borly in Duration and Extenſion: But it being at leaſt as con- 
ceivable as the contrary, | have certainly the hberty to ſuppoſe it, as well 
as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary ; and I doubt not but that every 
one that will go about it. may eaſily concerve un his Mind the begmming of 
Motion, thouzh not of all Duration ; and ſo may come to a ſtop, and ox 
ultra in Iis Conſideration of Motion : fo alſo in his Thoughts he may ſer 
limits to Body, and the Extenfion belonging to tt, but not to Space 
where no Body is,the atmoſt boundsof Space and Duration being beyond 
the reach of Thoughts, as welt as the utmoft bounds of Number are 
beyond the largeft comprehenſion of rhe Mind,and all tor the fame reaſon, 
as we ſhall fee in another place. 

Q. 28. By the fame means therefore, and from the fame Original that 
we come to have tbe Zdeaof Time, we have alſo that /dea which we call 
Erernity, viz. having got the /dea of Succeſſion and Duration, by re- 
fleting on the Frain ot our own eas, cauſed in us either by the natural 
appearances of thote /deas, coming conſtantly of themſelves into our wi- 
king Thoughts, or eſe cauſed by external Objects ſucceſſively. afteting 
our Senks ; and having from the Revolutions of the Sun got the /deas of 
certain lengths of Duration, we can, in our Thoughts, add fuch lengths 
of Duration to one another, as often as we pleaſe, and apply them, fo ad- 
ded, to Durations paſt or to come: And this we can continue to-do on, 
without bounds or limits, and proceed in” infinizum, and apply thus the 
length of the annual motion of the Sun ta Duration, ſuppoſed before the 
Sun's, or any other Motion had its being 5 which is no more dithicult or 
abſurd , than to apply the Notion I have of the moving ofa Shadow, one 
Hour to day upon the Sun-dial, to the duration of ſomething laft night ; 
v.g, Theburning of a Candle, which is now abſolutely feparate from all 
actual motion, and it is impoſſible for the duration of that Flame for an 
hour laſt night, to co-exiſt with any Motion that now is, or for ever ſhall 
be, as for any part of Duration, that was before the beginning of the 
World to co-exift with the motion of the Sun now. But yet this hinders 
not, but that having the 7dea of the length ofthe Motion. of the Shadow 
on 2 Dial, between the Marks of two Hours, 1 can as diftindtly meaſure 
im my Thoughts the Duration of that Candle laſt night, as } can any 
thing that does now exiſt: And it is no more than to think, that had the 
Sun ſhone then or the Dial, and moved after the ſame rate it doth now, 
the ſhadow on the Dial would have paſſed from one Hour-line to another, 
whilſt that Flame of the Candle laſted. 1 

Q. 29. The notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only the 7dea 1 
have of the length of certain periodical regular Motions, neither of which 
Motions do ever all at once exift, but. only in the /deas I have of them in 
my Memory derived from my Senſes or Reflection, I can with the ſame 
eaſe, and for the fame reaſon, apply in my Thoughts to Duration, antc- 
cedent to all manner of Motion , as well as to any thing that is but a 
Minute, or 2 Day, antecedent to thus _ Motion that at this very 
moment xlic Sun is in. All rhings paſt are equally and pericy at reſt ; 
ard to this way of conſideration of them, are all one, whether they were 
belore the beginning of the World, or but yeſterday ; the meaſuring of 
any Dwration, by forme motion, depending not at all o» the real Co-ext- 
{tence of that tlung to that motion, or any other Periods of Revolution, 
but the having a clear [dea of the length of ſome periodical known Mo» 
tion, or other intervals of Duration in my Mind, and applying that to the 
Duration of the thing I would meaſure. 

N 2 d. 30. 
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$. 30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration of the World 
from its firſt exiſtence;to this preſent year 168g. to havebeen 563g years, 
or equal to 5639 annual Revolutions of the Sun, and cthers a great deal 
more ; as the A#gyptians of old, who in the time of Alexander counted 
2.3200 years, from the Reign of the Sun ; and the Chineſes now, who 
account the World 3,269,000 years old, or more; which longer dura- 
tion of the World, according to their Computation, though I ſhould 
not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it with them,and as tru- 
ly underſtand, and fay one is longer than the other, as I underſtand that 
Methuſalem's life was longer than Enoch's: And if the common reckoning 
of 5639 ſhould betrue,(as it may be,as well as any other aſligned,)it hin- 
ders not atall my imagining what others mean, when they makethe World 
2 1000 years older, ſince every one may with the ſame Facility imagine 
(1 do not fay believe) the World to be 50000 years old, as 5639 ; and 
may as well conceive the duration of 50000 years, as 5639. Whereby 
it appears, that to the meaſuring the duration of any thing by Time, it is 
not requiſite, that that thing ſhould be co-exiſtent to the Motion we mea- 
ſure by, or any other periodicalRevolution ; but ir\ſ«ffices to this purpoſe, 
that we have the Idea of the length of any regular periodical appearances, 
which we can in our Minds apply to Duration, with which the Motion 
or Appearance never co-exiſted. - | 

31. For as in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by Moſes, I can 
imagine that Light exiſted three days before the Sun was, or had any mo» 
tion, barely by thinking, that the duration of Light before the Sun was 
created,was ſo long as (if the Sun had moved then, as it doth now,) would 
have been equal to three of his diurnal Revolutions ; fo by the ſame way 
I can have an /dea of the Chaos, or Angels, being created before there was 
either Light, or any continued motion, a Minute, an Hour,a Day, a Year, 
or 1000 Years. For if I can but conſider Duration equal to one Minute, 
before either the Being or Motion of any Body, I'can add one more Mi- 
nute till I come to 60. And by the fame way of adding Minutes, Hours, 
or Years, (4.e. ſuch or ſuch parts of the Sun's revolution,or any other 
riod whereof I have the _ proceed in infinitum, And ſuppoſe a du- 
ration exceeding as _—_— periods as I can reckon, let me add whilſt 
I will, which I think is the notion we have of Ererniry, of whoſe infini 
we have noother notion, than wehave of theinfinity of Number, to whic 
we can add for ever without end. | | 

$. 32. And thus I think it is plain, _—_ thoſetwo Fountains of all 
Knowledge before mentioned, (wiz.) Reflettion and Senſation, we get the 
Ideas of Duration, and the meaſures of it. | 

For Firſt, By obſerving what paſſes in our Minds,how our /deas there in 
train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to appear, we come by the 
Idea of Socceflow 

Secondly, By obſerving a diſtance in the parts ofthis Succeſſion, we get 
the /dea of Duration. 

Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain appearances, at certain lar 


| and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we get the /deas of certain Lengths or 


Meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, Days, Years, @c. 

Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, or 1deas of 
ſtated length of Duration in our Minds, as often as we will, we can come 
to imagine Duration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt ; and thus 
we imagine to morro\w, next year, or ſeven years hence. 


Fifehly, 
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Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch /dea of any length of Time, 


as of a Minute, a Year,or an Age, as often as we will in our own Thoughts, 
and add them one'to another, without ever coming to the end of fuch 
addition, any nearer than we can to the end of- Number, to which we can 
always add, we come by the /dea of Eternity, as the future eternal Dura- 
tion of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Being, which 
muſt neceſſarily have always exiſted. 

Sixthly, By conſidering any part of infinite Dugation, as ſer out by 
_ Meaſures, we come by the /dea of what we call Time in ge- 
ne 


CHAP. XV 
Of Duration and Expanſwn,- conſidered together, 


$.1. Hough we have in the precedent Chapters dwelt pretty long on 
the Conſiderations of Space and Duration; yet they being /deas 
of general concerament,that have ſomething very obſtruſe and peculiar in 
their Nature,the comparing them one with another may,perhaps,be of uſe 
for their illuſtration ; and we may have the more clear and diſtin con- 
ception of them, by taking a view of them together. Diſtance or Space, 
in its ſimple abſtract conception, to avoid confuſion, I call Zxpan/on, to 
diſtinguiſh it from Extenfron, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this di- 
ſtance only as it is in the ſolid parts of Matter , and ſo includes,or at leaſt 
intimates the /dea of Body : Whereas the /dea of pure Diſtance includes 
no ſuch thing. I preferr alſo the Word Expanſion to Space, becauſe Space 
* isoftenapplied to Diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive parts, which never exiſt 
together, as well as to thoſe which are permanent. In both theſe (wiz.) 
£Expanſionand Duration, the Mind has this common 7dea of continued 
Lengrhs, capable of greater, or leſs quantities : For a Man has as clcar an 
[dea of the difference of the length of an Hour, and a Day, as of an Inch 
and a Foot. 
$. 2. The Mixd,having got the /dea of the length of any part of Þx- 
anſren, let it be a Span, or a Pace, or what length you will can, as has 
bon ſaid, repeat that /dea ; and ſo adding it tothe former,enlarge its Idea 0 
Length, and make it equal to two Spans,or two Paces,and fo as often as it 
will, till it equals the diſtance of any parts of the Earth one from another, 
and increaſe thus, till it amounts to the diſtance of the Sun,or remoteſt Star. 
By ſucha progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the place whereit is, or any 
other place, it can proceed and paſs beyond all thoſe lengths, and find 
nothing to ſtopits going on, either in, or without Body. 'Tis true, we 
can ea(ily in our Thoughts come to the end of ſolid Extenſion ; the ex- 
tremity and bounds of all Body, we have no difficulty to arrive at: But 
when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its progreſs into this 
endleſs Expanſion ; of that it can neither find nor concave any end. Nor 
let any one ſay, That beyond the bqunds of Body, there is nothing at all, 
unleſshe will confine GOD within the limits of Matter. So/omon,whoſe 
Underſtanding was filled and enlarged with Wiſdom, ſeems to have other 
Thoughts,when he ſays, Zeaven, and the Heaven of Heavens,cannot contain 
Thee: And he, I think, very much magnifies to himſelf the Capacity of 
his own Underſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that he can extend his 
Thoughts 
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Thoughts farther than GOD exiſts, or imagine! any Expanſion where 
he is not. 

&. 3. Juſtſois it in Duration. 7he Mind having got the Idea of any 
length of Daration, can double, multiply, and enlarge it , not only beyond 
its own, but beyond the exiſtence of .all corporeal Beings , and all the 
meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the World, and their 
Motions. But yet every one eaſily admits, That though we make Dura- 
tion boundleſs, as certainly it is, we cannot yetextend it beyond all being, 
GOD, every one eafily allows, fills Eternity ; and 'tis hard ro find a Rea- 
ſon, why any one ſhould doubt, that he likewiſe fills Immenſity : His 
infinite Being is certainly as boundleſs one way as another ; and methinks 
it aſcribes a little too much to Matter, to fay, Where there is no Body, 
there is nothing. 

$. 4. Hefice, I think, we may learn the Reaſon, why every one famili- 
arly, and without theleaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, 
and ſticks not to aſcribe Infinity to Duration ; but "tis with more doubti 
and reſerve, that many admit, or ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space, The rea- 
ſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That Duration and Extenſion being 
uſed as names of affeftions belonging to other Beings, we eaſily conceive 
in GOD infinite Duration, and we cannot avoid doing ſo; but not at- 
tributing to him Extenſion, but only to Matter, which is finite, we are 
apter to doubt of the exiſtence of Expanſion without Matter; of which 
alone we commonly fuppoſe it an Attribute: And therefore when Men 

rſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at the confines of 

y ; as if Space were there at an end too,and reachedno farther: Or if 
their /deas upon conſideration carry them farther, yer they term what is 
beyond the limits of the Univerſe, imaginary Space ; as if it were no- 
thing, becauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. Whereas Duration, antece- 
dent to all Body, and the motions it is meafured by, they never term 
imaginary, becauſe it is never ſuppoſed void of forme other real exiſtence, 
And if the names of things may at all dire our [Thoughts towards the 
Originals of Mens /deas, (as I am apt to think they may very much,) 
one may have occaſion to think by the name Duration, that the conti- 
tation of Exiſtence, with a kind of Refiſtence to any deſtructive force, 
and the continuation of Solidity, (which is apt to be confounded with, 
and if we will look into the minute atomical parts of Matter, is little dif- 
ferent from Hardneſs, were thought to have ſome Analogy, and gave oc- 
caſion to Words, fo near of kin as Durare and Durum eſe. But be that 
as it will, this is certain, That whoever purſues his own Thoughts, will 
find them ſometimes lanch out beyond the extent of Body, into the In- 
finity of Space or Expanſion ; the /dea whereof is diſtin and ſeparate 
from Body, and all other things ; which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be a 
ſubjeR of farther meditation. 

. 5. Time in general is to Duration , as Place 'to Expanſion. The 
are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſi- 
ty, as is fer out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as it wereby Land- 
marks; and ſo are made uſe of, to denote the Poſition of finite real 
Beings, in reſpe&t one to another, in thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of 
Duration and Space. Theſe rightly conſidered, are nothing but /deas of 
determinate Diſtances, from certain known points fixed in diſtinguiſhable 
ſenſible things, and ſuppoſed to keep the fame diſtance one from ano- 
ther. From ſuch points fixed in ſenſible Beings we reckon, and from 


* them we meaſure out Portions of thoſe infinite Quantitics ; which ſo 


conſidered, are thar which we call Time and Place. For Duration and 
Space 


4 
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Space being in themſelves uniform and boundleſs, the Order and Poſttiori 
of things, without ſuch knowl ſetled Points, would be loſt iri them ; arid 
all things would lie jumbled in an incurable ConfWlon. 

$. 6. Time and Place taken thus, for determinate diſtinguiſhable Portions 
of thoſe infinite Abyſles of Space and Duration, ſer out, or ſuppoſed to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by marks, and known Boundaries, have 
each of ow 1 two-fold Acceptation. 
 \ Firſt, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of infinite Du- 
ration, as if meaſured out by, and co-exhiſtent with the Exiſtence, and 
Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, as far as we know any thing 
of them ; and in this Senſe, Time begins and ends with the frame of this 
ſenſible World, as in theſe Phraſes before mentioned, before all time, or 
when time ſhall be no more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that 
Portion of irffinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended with- 
in the Material World ; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of Ex- 
panſion ; though this may more properly be called Zxten/ion, than Place, 
Within, theſe two are confined, arid by the obſervable Parts of them are 
meaſured and determined the particular Time or Duration, and the parti- 
cular Extenſion, and Place of all corporeal Beings. 

$.7.Secondly,Sometimes the word Time is uſed in a larger ſenſe,and is ap- 
plied to Parts of that infinite Duration,notthat were really diſtinguiſhed and 
meaſured out by this real Exiſtence, and periodical Motions of Bodies, 
that wereappointed from the Beginning to be for Signs, and for Seaſons, 


and for Days, and Years, and are accordingly our meaſures of time ; but 
ſuch other portions too of that infiniteunitorm Duration, which weupon 


any occaſion do ſuppgſe equal to certain lengths of meaſured Time ; and 
ſo conſider them as Bounded and determined. For if we ſhonld ſuppoſe 
the Creation, or Fall of the Angels, was at the Beginning of the Fuliar 
Period, we ſhould ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we 
faid, 'tisa longer time ſince the Creation of Angels, than the Creation of 
the World, by 764 years : Whereby we would mark out ſo much of that 
undiſtinguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppoſe equal to, and would have ad- 
mitted, 764 arinual Revolutions of the Sun, —_y at the rate it now 
does. And thus likewiſe, we ſometimes ſpeak of Place, Diſtance, or 
Bulk in the great Inane, beyond the Contfines the World, when we conſ- 
der ſo much of that Space, as is equal to, or capable to receive a Body of 
any aſſigned Dimenſions, as a Cubick-foot ; or do ſuppoſe a Point in it, ar 
ſuch a certain diſtance from any part of the Univerſe. 

Q. 8. here andyvhen are Queſtions belonging to all finite Exiſtences, 
and are by us always reckoned from ſome known Parts of this ſenſible 
World, and from ſome certain Epochs marked out to us by the Motions 
obſervable in it. Without ſome ſuch fixed Parts or Periods, the Order of 
things would be loſt, to our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs in- 
variable Oceans of Duration and Expanſion ; which comprehend in them 
all finite Beings, and in their full Extent, belong only to the Deity. And 
therefore we are not to wonder, that we comprehend them not, and do 
ſo often find our Thoughts at a loſs, when we would conſider them, ei- 
ther abſtradtly in themſelves, or as any way attributed to the firſt incom- 
prehenſible Being. But when applied ro any particular finite Beings, the 
Extenſion of any Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, as the 
bulk of that Body takes up. And Place is the Poſition of any Body, 
when conſidered at a certain diſtance from ſome other. As the /dea 
of the particular Duration of any thing, is an /dea of that Portion of 


infinite Duration, which paſles during the Exiſtence of that thing ; M8 
the 
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the time whex the thing exiſted, is the /dea of that Space of Duration, 
which paſled between known and fixed Period of Duration, and the 
Being of that thmg. One ſhews the diſtance of the Extremities of the 
Bulk, or Exiſtence of the ſame thing, as that it is a Foot $quare, or laſted 
two Years; the other ſhews the diſtance of it in Place, or Exiſtence 
from other fixed points of Duration or Space ; as that it was in the mid- 
dle of Lincolns-Iun-Fields, or the firſt degree of 7aurus, and in the year 
of our Lord, 1671. or the 1000 year of the Julian Period : All which . 
diſtances, we meaſure by preconceived /deas of certaif lengths of Space 
and Duration, as Inches, Feet, Miles, and Degrees, and in other Mi- 
nutes, days and years, &c. | 

ON 9. There is one thing more, wherein Space and Duration have a 


? great Conformity, and that is, they are juſtly reckoned amongſt 
| our ſimple [deas: Yet none of the diſtin /deas we have of either is withs 


F outall manner of Compoſition, it is the very Nature of both of them to con- 
\\o ſiſt of Parts: But their Parts being all of the fame kind, and without the 
mixture of any other /dea, hinder them not from having a Place amongſt 
ſimple/deas. Could the Mind, as in Number, come to fo ſmall a part of 
Extenſion or Duration, as excluded Diviſibility, that would be, as it were, 
the indiviſible Unite, or /dea ; by repetition of which, it would make its 
more inlarged /deas of Extenſion and Duration. But fince the Mind is 
not able to frame an /dea of any Space, without ; inſtead thereof it 
makes uſe of the common Meaſures, which by familiar uſe, in cach Couns 
try, have imprinted themſelves on the Memory (as Inches, and Feet ; or 
Cubits, and Paraſangs ; and ſo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and Years 
in Duration : ) The Mind makes uſe, I fay, of fuch /Jeas as theſe, 'as ſim» 
ple ones ; and theſe are the component Parts of larger deas, which the 
Mind, upon Occaſion, makes by the addition of fuch known 
| which itis acquainted with: On the other ſide, the ordinary fi 
1 meaſure we have of either, look'd on as an Unite in Number, when the 
if Mind by diviſion would reduce them into leſs Fractions. Though on 
borh ſides, both in addition and diviſion, either of Space or Duration , 
when the /dea under Conſideration becomes very big, or very ſmall, the - 
1deq of its preciſe Bulk becomes very obſcure and confuſed ; and it is the 
Number of its repeated additions, or diviſions, that alone remains clearand 
diſtin&, as will cafily a to any one, who will let his Thoughts looſe 
in the vaſt Expanſion of Space,or Diviſibility of Matter. Every part of Du- 
ration is Duration too; and every y=u_ of Extenſion is Extenſion, both 
of them capable of addition or diviſion i» infinitzm, But the leaſt Por- 
tions of either of them, whereof we have clear and diſtin& /deas, may, 
perhaps, be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple /deas of that kind, 
out. of which our complex modes of Space, Extenſion, and Duration, 
are made up, and into which they can again be diſtintly reſolved. Such 
a ſmall part in Duration, may be called a Moment, and is the time of one 
1desz in our Minds, in the train of their ordinary Succeſſion there. The 
other, wanting a proper Name, I know not whether I may be allowed to 
Fi. call a ſenfible Point , meaning thereby the leaſt Particle of Matter 
Fl! | or Space we can diſcern, which 1s ordinarily about a Second of a Circle, 
0-115! whercof the Eye is the Centre. | 

10h $. 10. Expanſion, and Duration have this farther Agreement, that 
though they are both conſidered by us as having Parts ; yet their Parts 
are not ſeparable one from another, no not even in Fhought: Though the 
parts of Bodies, from whence we take Gur meaſure of the one ; and the 
parts of Motion, or rather the ſucceſſion of /deas in our Minds, from 
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whence we take the meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſepe- 
rated ; as the one is often by Relt, and the other is by Sleep, which we 
call reſt roo. ; 

S. 11. But yet there is this manifeſt difference between them, That the 
Ideas of Length, we have of Expanſton, are turned every way, and ſo make 
Figure, and breadth, and Thickneſs ; but Duration js But as it were the 
length of one ſtreight Line,extended in infin:tum,not capable of Multiplici- 
ty, Variation, or Figure ; but is one common meaſure of all Exiſtence 
whatſoever, wherein all things whilſthey exiſt, equally partake. Fer 
this preſent moment is common to all things, that are now1in being, and 

ually comprehends rhat part of their Exiſtence, as much as if rhey were 
al but one ſingle Being ; and wh may truly ſay, they all exiſt in the ſame — 
moment of Time. Wherher Angels and Spirits have any Analogy to 
this, in reſpe&t of Expanſion, is-beyond my Comprehenſion : and, per- 
haps, for us, who have Underſfandings and Comprehenſions, ſuited ol 
our own Preſervition, and the ends of.our own Being, Lut not to rhe! 
reality and extent of all other Beings, 'tis near as hard to conceive any/ 
Exiſtence, or to have an /ea of any real Being, with a perfe&X Negation 
of all manner of Expanſion; as it is, to have the /dea of any real Exi ence, 
with a perfet Negation of all manner of Duration : And therefore whar 
Spirits have to do with Space, or how they communicate in it, we know 
not. All that we know 1s, that Bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its proper 
Portion of it, according to the extent of its' ſolid Parts; and thereby ex- 
clude all other Bodies from having any ſhare in that particular portion of 
Space, whilſt it remains there. 

$. 12. Duration and Time, which is a part of it, 4s the Idea we have 


. 


bf periſhing diſtance, of which no two parts exift together, but follow each 
"= in Succeſſion ; as Expanſion is the Idea of laſting diſtance, all whoſe 
parts exiſt together, and are not capable of Succeſſion,. - And therefore 
though we cannot conceive any Duration without Succeſſion, nor can 
put it together in our Thoughts, that any Being does now exiſt to Mor- 
row, or pollels at once more than the preſent moment of Duration; yet 
we can conceive the eternal Duration of the Almighty far differenc 
from that of Man, or any other finite Being. Becauſe Man comprehends 
not in his Knowledge, or Power, all paſt and future things: His Thoughts 
are but of yeſterday, and he knows nytgyhat to morrow will bring forth. 
What is once paſſed, he can never l; and what is yet to come, he 
cannot make preſent. What I fay of/Man, I fay of all finite Beings, who 
though they may far exceed Mani Knowledge and Power, yet are no 
more than the meaneſt Creature, in compariſon with God himſelf. Fi- 
nite of any Magnitude, holds not any proportion to infinite. God's infi- 
nite Duration being accompanied with infinite Knowledge, and infinite 
Power, he ſees all things paſt and to come ; and they'are no more diſtant 
from his Knowledge , no farther removed from his fight,than the preſent: 
They all lie under the fame view : And there is nothing, which he can- 
not make exiſt each moment he pleaſes. For the Exiſtence of all things, 
depending upon his good Pleaſure ; all things exiſt every moment, that 
he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To canclude, Expanſion and Duration 
do mutually imbtrace, and comprehend each other; every part of Space, 
being in every part of Duration ; and every part of Duration, in every 
part of Expanſion. Such a Combination of two diſtin 7eas, is, I ſup- 
poſe, ſcarce to be found in all that great Variety, we do or can can con- 
ceive, and may afford Matter to farther Speculation. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Number. 


$.1. A Monegſt all the /Jeas we have, as there is none ſuggeſted to the 
Mind by more ways , ſo there is none more ſimple than that of 
Pnity, or One, it has no ſhadow of Variety nor Compoſition in it : 
every Objett our Senſes are employed about ; every /dea in our Under- 
ſtandings; every Thought of our Minds brings this /dea along with it : 
And therefore it is the moſt intimate to our Thoughts, as well as it is in 
its Agreement to all other things, the moſt univerſal /4ea we have : For 
Number applies it ſelf to Men, Angels, Actions, Thoughts, every thing, 
that either Goth exiſt, or can be imagined. 
Q. 2. By repeating this /dea in our Minds, and adding the Repetitions 
together, we come _ complex Ideas of the Modes of 3t, Thus by ad- 
ing one to one, we have the _— Idea of £*p; by putting twelve 
Unites together, we have the complex /dea of a dozen ; and fo of a Score, 
or a Milion, or any other Number. | 
$.3. The fimples modes of Number are of all other the moſt diſtin; every 
leaſt Variation, which is an unite, making each Combination, as clear- 
ly different from that which approacheth neareſt/to it, as the moſt re- 
mote ; two being as diſtin& from one, as Two hundred ; and the 7deas of 
Two, as diſtin& trom the /dea of Three, as the Magnitude of the whole 
Earth, is from that of a Mite. This is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in 
which it is not ſo eaſie, nor, perhaps, poſſible for us'to diſtinguiſh betwix 
two approaching: /deas, which yet are really different. For who w 
undertake to find a difference between the white of this Paper, and that of 
the next degree to it? Or can formdiſtin /deas of every the leaſt exceſs 
in Extenſion ? | 
$. 4. The Clearneſs and Diſtinitneſs of each mode of Number from all 0+ 
thers, even thoſe that approach neareſt, makes me apt to think, that De- 
monſtrations in Numbers, if they are not mere evident and exact than in 
Extenſion , yet they are more general in their uſe, and more determinate 
in their Application. Becauſe the /deas of Numbers are more preciſe,and 
diſtinguiſhable than in Extenfion ; where every Equality and Exceſs are 
not ſo caſie to be obſerved, or meaſured, becauſe our Thoughts cannot in 
Space arrive at any determined ſmallneſs beyond which it cannot go, as in 
an Unite; and therefore the quantity or proportion of any the leaſt Ex- 
_ —_ — which is _ aan gong nor gy as 
faid, 91, is as diſtinguiſhable from go, as from gooo, thou L 
be the next hor wed Exceſs to 99. But it is not ſo in Extenſion, when 
whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, or an Inch, isnot diſtinguiſhable from 
the Standard of a Foot, or an Inch ; and in Lines which appear of an e- 
qual length, one may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts: Nor 
canany one allign an Angle, which ſhall be the next biggeſt ro a right 
one. 
g 5. By the repeating, as has been faid, of the /ea of an Unite, and 
joining it toanother Unite, we make thereof one collective /dea, mar- 
ked by the Name 7wo. And whoſoever can do this, and proceed on, 
ſtill adding one more to the laſt colletive /Yca he | had of any Number, 


and give a Name to it, may count, or have /deas for ſeveral ColleCtions of 
Unites, 
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Unirtes diſtinguiſhed one from another, as far as he hath a Series of 
Names for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Series, with 
- their ſeveral Names: All Numeration being but ſtill the adding of one 

Unite more, and giving to the whole together, as comprehended in one 

1dea, a new or diſtin& Name or Sign, whereby to know it from thoſe be- 
fore and after, and diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater multitude 
of Unites : So that he that can add one to one, and fo to two , and fo go 
on with his Tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtin Names belonging ro 
every Progreilion ;* and 1o again by ſubtracting an Unite from each Col- 
letion retreat and leſſen them, is capable of all the /deas of Numbers, 
within the compaſs of his Language, or for which he hath names, though 
not, perhaps, of more. For the ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers being 
in our Minds but ſo many Combinations of Unites, which have no varie- 
ty, nor are capable of any other difference, but more or leſs, Names or 
Marks for each diſtin&t Combination, ſeem more neceſfary than in any 
other ſort of /deas. For without ſuch Names or Marks, we can hardly 
well make uſe of Numlars in reckoning, efpecnlly where the Combina- 
tion is made up of any great multitude of Unites, which put together 
' without a Name or Mark, todiſtinguith that preciſe Collection, will hard- 
ly be kept from being a heap in Confuſion. . 

$. 6. This, I think, to be the reaſon why ſome Americans Thave ſpoken 
with, ( who were otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough, ) could 
not, as we do, by any means count to 1000; nor had any diſtin 7dea of 
that Number, though they could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe their 
Language being ſcanty, and accommodated only to the few neceſlaries 
of a needy ſimple Life, unacquainted either with Trade or Mathema- 
ticks, had no Words in it to ſtand for 1000 ; ſo that when they were diſf- 


' courſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew the Hairs of - 


their Head, to expreſs a great multitude which they could not number ; 
which inability, I ſuppoſe, proceeded from their want of Names. The 
Tououpinambos had no Names for Numbers above 5; any Number beyohd 
that, they made out by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of others 
who werepreſent : Hrftoire d un Yotage fait en la Terre du Brafil, par 
Jean de Lery, c. 20. 8. And I doubt not but we our ſelves might di- 
ſtintly number in Words, a great deal farther than we uſually do, would 
we find out but ſome fit denominations to ſignifie them by , whereas in 
the way we take now to name them by Millions of Millions of Millions, 
itis hard tego beyond eighteen, or at moſt four and twenty decimal Pro- 
greſſions, without confuſion. But to ſhew how much d:/tint Names con 
duce to our well reckoning, or having uſetul /deas of Numbers, letus ſer all 
theſe following Figures in one continued Line, as the Marks of one 


Number : v. g. 


Nuilies. Offiliens. Septilions. Sextilions. Quintilions. Quatrilfens. Tritians, Biliow. Milions. "Unites. 
857324. 162486. 345396. 437916. 423147- 245106. 235421. 261734. 363149. 623137. 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Eng/i/h, will be, the often 
repeating of Millions, of Mullions, of Millions, ot Millions, of Millions, 
of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, (which is the denomination of ſix 
ſecond Figures.) Jn which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtin- 
guiſhing Notions of this Number : But whether, by giving every ſix Fi- 
gures a new and orderly denomination, theſe, and perhaps a great many 
more Figures, in progreſſion, might not eaſily be counted diſtinaly, and 
1deas of them both got more eaſily to our ſelves,and more plainly ſignified 
to others, I leave it to be conſidered. This I mention only to ſhew how ne- 
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ceſſary diſtin Names are to Numbering, without |pretending to intro- 
duce new ones of my invention. | 

$. 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names to mark the ſeveral 
Progreſſions of Numbers, or not having yet the faculty to collect ſcatte- 


' red Ideas into complex ones, and range them to a regular Order, and fo 


retain them in their Memories, as is neceſlary to reckoning, do not begin 
to number very carly, nor proceed in it very far of ſteadily, till a good 
while after they are well furniſhed with good ſtore of other /deas ; and 


' one may often obſerve them in diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 


have very clear conceptions of ſeveral other things, before they can tell 
2.0.. And ſome, through the detault of their Memories, who cannot retain 
the ſeveral Combinations of Numbers, with their Names annexed in their 
diſtinCt orders, and thedependence of fo long atrain of numeral Progref- 
ſions, and their relation one to another, are not able all their life-time, 
to reckon or regularly go over any moderate Series of Numbers. For he 
that will count Twenty, or have any Zea of that |Number, muſt know 
that Ninetcen went before, with the diſtin&t Name or Sign of ever y one 
of them, as they ſtand marked in their order ; for where-ever this fails, 
a gap iFmade, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs/in numbering can go 
no farther. So that to reckon _— it is required, x. That the Mind di- 
ſtinguiſh carefully two /deas, which are difterent one from another only 
by the addition or ſubtraction of one Unite. 2. That it retain in me- 
mory the Names, or Marks, of the ſeveral Combinations from an Unite 
to that Number ; and that not confuſedly, and at random, but in that 
exatt order, that the Numbers follow one another ; in either of which if 
it trips, the whole buſineſs of Numbring will be! diſturbed, and there 
will remain only the confuſed 7dea of multitude, but the 7deas neceſſary 
to diſtin numeration, will not be attained to. | : 

$. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, That it is that which the 
Mind makes uſe of, in meaſuring all things that by us are meaſurable, 
which principally are Expanſion and Duration z and our /dea of Infinity, 
even when applicd to thoſe, ſeems to be nothing bur the Infinity of Num- 
ber, For what elſe are our /deas of Eternity.and Immenſity, but the re- 
peated additions of certain /deas of imagined parts of Space and Expan- 
ſion, or Duration, with the Infinity oft Number, in whith we can come 
to no end of Addition? For ſuch an intxhauſtible ſtock, Number, of all 
other our 1deas, moſt clearly furniſhes us with,as is obvious to every one: 
For let a Man collect into one Sum, as great a Number as he pleaſes, this 
Multitude, how great ſever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding to 
it, or brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of Number, 
where ſtill there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken out. 
And this endleſs addition of Numbers, fo apparent to the Mind, is that, 
[ think, which gives us the cleareſt and moſt diſtin 7dea of Infinity ; 
of which more 1n the following Chapter. 
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Of Infinity. | 


d. I. E that would know what kind of de. it is to which we give 

the name of Zxfinity, cannot do it better than by contide- 
rirg to what Infinity is by the Mind more immediately attributed, and 
then how the Mind comes to trame it. 

Finite, and J»finite, ſeem to me to be looked upon by the Mind, 
as the. Modes of 2uantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firſt de- 
ſignation only to thoſe things which have parts, and are capable of in- 
creaſe or diminution,by the addition or ſubtra&tion of any the leaſt part ; 
and fuch are the Ideas of Space, Duration, and Number, which we have 
conſidered in the foregoing Chapters. *Tis true, that we cannot but be 
aſſured, That the Great GOD, of whom, and trom whom are all things, 
is incomprehenſibly Infinite ; bur yet, when we apply to that firſt and 
ſfupream Being, our Idea of Infinite in our weak and narrow Thoughts, 
we doit primarily in reſpet of his Duration and Ubiquity ; and, I think, 
more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and other At- 
tributes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible, &c. 
For when we call them Infinite, wehave no other 7dez of this Infinity, 
but what carries with it ſome retle&ion on, and imitation of that Num- 
ber or Extent of the Acts or Objects of God's Power,” Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, which theſe At- 
tributes will not always furmount and exceed, let us multiply them in our 
Thoughts with all rheinfinity of endleſsnumber. I do not pretend to fay 
how theſe Attributes are in GOD, who is infinitely beyond the reach 
of our narrow Capacities: They do without doubt contain in them all 
poſſible perfe&tion ; but this, I fay, is our way of conceiving them, and 
theſe our [deas of their Infinity. 


« $. 2. Finite then, and-Infinite, being by the Mind looked on as modi- 


fications of Expanſion and Duration, the next thing to be conſidered is, 
Fow the Mind comes by them. As for the Idea of Finite, there is no great 
difficulty ; the obvious portions of Extenſion,that affe& our Senſes, carry 
with them into the Mind the 7dea of Finite, and the ordinary periods of 
Succeſfion, whereby we meaſure Time and Duration ; as Hours, Days, 
and Years, are bounded Lengths : the difficulty is, how we come by thoſe 
boundleſs 14eas of Eternity and Immenſity, fincethe ObjeRts we converſe 
with, come ſo much ſhort of any approach or proportion to that Large- 
nefs. 

g. 3. Every one that has any /dea of any ſtated lengths of Space, as a 
Foot, finds that he can repeat that /dea; and joining it to the former, 
make the 1dea of two Foot; and by the addition of a third, three Foot ; 
and {o on without ever coming to an end of his additions, whether of the 
fame /dca of a Foot, orif he pleaſe of doubling it, or any other 7dea he 
has of any length, as a Mile, or Diametre of the Earth, or of the 0r4is 
Aliznus ; for which-ever of theſe hetakes,and how often foever hedoubles, 
or anv otherwiſe mulriplics it, he finds that atter he has continued this 
doubling in his Thoughts, and enlarged his //ea as much as he pleaſes, 
hs has no more reaſon to ſtop, nor1s one jot nearer the end of ſuch Ad- 
dition,than he was at firſt ſerting out; the power of enlarging his /dea of 
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Space by farther Additions, remaining ſtill the ſame, he hence takes the 
Idea of infinite Space. EL 
. 4+ This, I think, is the way whereby the Mind gets the /dca of 
infinite Space. *Tis a quite different Conſideration to examine, whether 
the Mind has the /dea of ſuch a boundl:ſs Space attually exiſting, ſince 
our 1deas are not always Proofs of the Exiſtence of Things ; but yet ſince 
this comes here in our way, I ſuppoſe I may ſay, that we are apt to think, 
that Space in it ſelf is aQtually boundleſs, to which Imagination, the /dea 
of Space or Expanſion of its ſelf _— leads us. For it being confidc= 
red by us, either as the Extenſion of Body, or as exiſting by it ſelf, with. 
butany ſolid Matter taking it up, (for of ſuch a void Space, we have not 
only the /dea, but I have proved, as I think, from! the Motion of Body, its 
neceſſary exiſtence,) it is impoſſible the Mind ſhould be ever able to find - 
or ſuppoſe any end of it, or be ſtopp'd any where, in its progreſs in this 
Space, how far ſoever4textends its Thoughts. Any Bounds made with 
| Body, even Adamantine Walls, are fo far trom putting a ſtop to the Mind 
in its farther progreſs in Space and Extenſion, that itrather facilitates and 
enlarges it: Forſo far as that Body reaches, ſo far no one can doubt of 
Extenſion; and when weare come to the utmoſt extremity of Body, what 
is there that can there put a ſtop and fatisfie the Mind, that it is at the 
end of Space, when it perceive it isnot; nay, when it is fatisfied that Bo- 
dy it ſelf can move into it 2 For if it beneceſſary for the motion of Body, 
that there ſhould be an empty Space, though never ſo little hereamongſt 
Bodies, and it be poſſible for Body ro move in or through that empty 
Space; nay, it is impoſſible for any particle of Matter to move but into 
an empty Space, the ſame poſſibility of a Bodies moving into a void 
Space, beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as into a void Space 
interſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always remain| clear and evident, the 
1dea of empty pure Space, whether within or beyond the confines of all 
Bodies, being exaly the fame, differing not in Nature, though in Bulk ; 
and there being nothing to hinder Body from moving into it: So that 
wherever the Mind places it ſelf by any thought, ether amongſt or re- 
mote from all Bodies, it can in this uniform /dea of) Space no-where find 
any bounds, any end ; and ſo muſt neceſfarily conclude it by the very Na- 
ture and /dea of each part of it to be actually infinite. 
$. 5. As by the power we find in our ſelves of repeating, as often as we 
will, any /deca of Space, we get the /dea of Immentlity ; 74 by being able 
to repeat the /dea of any length of Duration we have in our Minds, with 
all the endleſs addition of Number, we come by! the 1dea of Erernity. 
For we find in our ſelves we can no more come to an end of ſuch repeated 
Ideas, than we can come to the end of Number, which every one per- 
ceives he cannot. But here again 'tis another queſtion, quite different 
from our having an 7dea of Eternity, to know whether there were any real 
Being, whoſe Duration has been eternal. He that conſiders ſomething 
now exiſting, muſt neceſſarily come to ſomething eternal , but havin 
ſpoke of this in another place, I ſhall fay here no more of it, but wore 
on to ſome other Conſiderations of our 7dea of Infinity. 
$.6. If it be fo, thatour 7dea of Infinity be got from the Power we ob- 
ſerve in our ſelves, of repeating without end our | own /deas; It may. te 
demanded , Why we do not attribute Infinity to other Ideas , as well as 
thoſe of Space and Duration ; ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often 
repeated 1n our Minds as the other ; and yet no body ever thinks of in- 
finite ſweetneſs, or infinite whiteneſs, though he can repeat the 1dea of 
Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, or a Day? To which 
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I anſwer, All the /deas that are conſidered as having parts, and are ca- 
pable of increaſe by the addition of any equal or lels parts, afford us by 
their repetition the /dea of Infinity; becauſe with this endleſs repetition, 
there is continued an enlargement, of whith there can be no end. Bur 
in other /deas it is not ſo; tor to the largeſt /dea of Extenſion or Dura- 
tion that I at preſent have, the addition of any the leaſt part makes an in- 
creaſe ; but torhe perfeCteſt /dea T have of the whiteſt Whireneſs, if I add 
another of a lels or equal whiteneſs, (and of a whiter than I have, I cari- 
not add the /dea,) it, makes no increaſe, and enlarges not my /dea at all ; 
and therefore the different /deas of Whiteneſs, &c. are called Degrees. 
For thoſe /deas that conſiſt of Parts, are capable of being augmented by 
every addition of the leaſt part ; but if you take the /dea of White, which 
one parcel of Snow yielded yeſterday to our Sight, and another /dea of 
White from another parcel of Snow you ſee to.day, and put them toge- 
therin your Mind, they embody, as it were, and run into one, and the " 
t1dea of Whitenels is not at all increaſed; and if we add a leſs degree of 
Whiteneſs to a greater, weare ſo far from increaſing, that we diminiſh it. 
Thoſe 1deas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be augmented to what pro- 
portion Men pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have received by 
their Senſes; but Space, Duration, and Number, being capable of increaſe 
by repetition, leave in the Mind an /dea of an endleſs room for more ; 
nor can we conceive any where a ſtop to a farther Addition or Progreſ- 
ſion, and ſo thoſe /deas alone lead our Minds towards the Thought of 
Infinity. 

6.7. Though our 7dea of Infinity ariſe from the contemplation of Quan- 
tity, and the endleſs increaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, by 
the repeated additions of what Portions thereof it pleaſes ; yet I gueſs we 
cauſe great confuſion in our Thoughts, when we join Infinity toany ſup- 
poſed /dea of Quantity the Mind can be thought to have, and fo diſcourſe 
or reaſon about an infinite quantity as an infinite Space, or an infinite 
Duration: For our Idea of Infinity being, as I think, a» endleſs growing 
1dea, but the 1dea of apy Quantity the Mind has, being at that time 
terminated in that 7dea, (for be it as greatas it will, it can be no greater 
than it is,) to join Infinity toit, is to adjuſt a ſtanding meaſure to a grow- 
ing bulk ; and therefore I think it is not an inſignificant ſubtilty it | fay, 
that we are carefully- to diſtinguiſh between the 7des of the Infinity of 
Space, andthe /dea of aSpace infinite: The firſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed 
endleſs Progreſſion of the Mind, over what repeated /deas of Space it 
pleaſes ; but to have actually in the Mind the Zdea of a Space infinite, is 
to ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over, and actually to have a view of - 
all thoſe repeated /deas of Space, which an endleſs repetition can-never 
totally repreſent to it, which carries in it a plain contradiction. 

$. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, if we conſider it in Num- 
bers. The infinity of Numbers, to the end of whoſe addition every one 
perceives there is no approach, eaſily appears to any one that reflects on 
it : But how clear ſoever this /dea of the Infinity of Number be, there is 
nothing yet more evident than the abſurdity of the actual /dea of an Infi- 
nite Number, whatſoever poſitive /deas we have in our Minds of any 
Space, Duration, or Number, let them be never fo great, they are till 
finite ; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible remainder, from which we 
remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the Mind an endleſs progreſ- 
ſion of Thought, without ever compleating the /dea, there we have our 
1dea of Infinity ; which though it ſeem to be pretty clear, when we con- 
ſider nothing ele in it, but the Negation of an end, yet when we would 
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frame in our Minds the 7dea of an infinite Space or Duration, that /dea is 
very obſcure, and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two Parts, very dit- 
' ferent, if not inconſiſtent. For let a Man frame in his Mind an /dea of 
any Space or Number, as great as he will ; tis plain, the Mind retts and 
terminates in that /dea, which is contrary to the /dea of I»finity, which 
conſiſts in a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion. Andrtheretore, | think, it is, that 
we are fo eaſily confounded, when we come to argue, and reaſon aboyt 
infinite Space or Duration, &c. Becauſe the parts of ſuch an /dez, not be- 
ing, perceived to be, as they are,inconſiſtent, the gne ſide or other always 
perplexes, whatever Conſequences wedraw from the other, as an /dea of 
Motion not palling on, would perplex any one, who ſhould argue from 
ſuch an ea, which is not better than an /dea of morion at reſt ; and ſuch 
another ſeems to me to be the /dea of a Space,or(which is the ſame thing) 
a Number infinite, z. e. of a Space or Number, which the Mind aQuually 
has, and fo views, and terminates in ; and of a Space or Number, which in 
a conſtant and endleſs Progreſſion, and enlarging it, can in Thought ne- 
ver attain For how large ſoever an 7dea of Space [ have in my Mind, 
it i er than it is that inſtant that I have it, though [ be capable the 
ant to double it ; and fo on in infinitum:| For that alone is infi- 
nite, which has no Bounds, and that the /dea of Infinity; in which our 
Thoughts can find none. 

$. 9. But of all other 7deasit is Number, as I dve aid; which, I think, 
furniſhes us with the cleareft and moſt diſtinit ldea of [nfinity we are Ca- 
pable of. For even in Space and Duration, when the Mind puriues the 
1dea of Infinity, it there makes uſes of the /deas and Repetitions of Num- 
bers, as ot millions of millions of Miles, or Years, which are as ſo many 
diſtin& 7deas, kept beſt by Number from running into a confuſed heap, 
wherein the Mind loſes it ſelf ; and when it has added together as many 
millions, &c. as it pleaſes,of known lengths of Space or Duration, the clea- 
reſt /dea it can get of Infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible remain- 
der of endleſs addible Numbers, which aflords no proſpe&t of Stop cr 
Boundary. | 

$ 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little farther [light into the 1dea we 
have of nfinity, and diſcover to us, that it is nothing but the Infinity of 
Number —_— to determinare par s, of which we have in our Minds the 
diſtin eas, if we conſider that Number is not! generally thought by 
us infinite, whereas Duration and Extenſion is apt to be fo ; which ariſes 
from hence, That in Number we are at one end, as it were : for there be»- 
ing in Number nothing lefs than an Unite, we there ſtop, and are at an 
end ; but in addition, or increaſe of Number, we can ſet no Bounds : 
and fo it is like a Line,whereof oneend terminating with us,the o' her is ex- 
tended ſtill forwards beyond all that we can conceive ; but in Space 
and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Duration, we conſider it, as if this 
Line of Number were extended both ways to an unconceivable, undeter- 
minate, and infinite length ; which is evident roany one, that will but 
reflet on what Conſideration he hath of Erernity;; which, I ſuppoſe, he 
will find to be nothingelſe, but the turning this Infinity of Number both 
ways, 4 parte ante, and 4 parte poſt, as they ſpeak. For when we would 
conſider Eternity, 4 parte ante, what do we but beginning from our 
ſelves, and the preſent time we are in,we repeat in our Minds the /deas of 
Years or Ages, or any other aſlignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a 
proſpect of proceeding in ſuch Addition, with all the Infinity of Num- 
ber; and when we would conſider Eternity, 4 pa#te peſt, we juſt after the 
ſame rate begin trom-our ſelves , and recko$by multiplied Pcriods yet to 
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come ſtill, extending that Line of Number, as before ; and theſe two be- 

ing put together, are that infinite Duration we call Erernicy; which eve- 

ry way we conſider, appears infinite, becauſe we {till turn that way the 

infinite end of Number, +7; e. the Power till of adding more. 

$. 11. The fame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving our ſelves 
to beas it were in the Centre, we do on all ſides purſue thoſe indetermi- 
nable Lines of Number; and reckoning any way irom our ſelves, 2 Yard, 
Mile, Diameter of the Ezrth, or Orb:s magnus, by the infinity of Number, 
we add others to them as often as we will ; and having no more Reaſon 

' to ſet Bounds to thoſe repeated 7deas, than we have tofet Bounds toNum- 
ber, we have that indeterminable /dea of Immenjity. | 

$. 12, And fince in any bulk of Matter,our Thoughts can never arrive at 
the utmoſt Divifbility, therefore there 13 an apparent Infinity to us alſo in 
that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, but with this difference, 
That in the former Conſiderations of the [Infinity of Space and Duration, 
we only uſe Addition of Numbers; whereas this is like the divifion of an 
Unite into its Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed im infinitum, 
as well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the Addition ſtill 
of new Numbers : though in the Addition of the one, we can have no 
more the poſitive /dea ot a Space infinitely great ,, than in the Diviſion of 
the other, we can have the /dea of a Body infinitely little ; our. /dea of 
Infinity being, es I may fo ſay. a growing and fugitive /dea, ſtill in a 
boundleſs Progreſlion that can ſtep no where. 

$. 13. Though it be hard, I rhink,to find any one ſoabſurd, as to fay he 

has the poſitive /dea of an aftual infinite Number ; the Infinity whereof 
lies gnly in a Power ſtill of adding any Combination of Unites to any for- 
mock — Aur and that as long, and as much as one will ; the like alſo 
being in the Infinity of Space and Duration, which Power leaves always 
to the Mind room jor endleſs Addifons ; yet there be thoſe, who imagine 
they have poſitive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space. It would,] think, 
be-cnough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive /dea of infinite, to ask him that 
has it, whether he could add to it or no; which would caſily ſhew the mi- 
ſtake of ſuch a poſitive /4ea. We can, I think, have no poſitive /4ea of 
any Space or Duration, which is not made up of, and commenſurate to 
repeated Numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and Years, which are the 
common meaſures whereot we have the /deas in our Minds, and where- 
by we judge of the greatneſs of theſe fort of quantities. And therefore, 
ſince an /dea of infinite Space or Duration muſt needs be made up of in- 
finite Parts, it can have no other Infinity, than that of Number capable 
ſtill of farther Addition ; but not an actual poſitive /dea of a Number in- 
finite. For, | think, it is evident, that the Addition of finite things toge- 
ther (asare all lengths, whereof we have the poſitive /deas) can never 
otherwiſe produce the /dea of infinite, than as Number does ; which con- 
fiſting of Additions of finite Unites one to another, ſuggeſts the /dea of 
Infinite, only by/a Power we find we have, of {till increaſing the Sum, 
and adding more of the ſame kind,withour'coming one jot nearer the end 
of ſuch Progreſiion. 

Q. 14. They who would prove their /des of Infinite to be poſitive, ſeem 
to me todo it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from the Negation of an 
end ; which tcing negative, the Negatzon of it is poſitive. He that. 
conſiders that the end is in Body, but the extremity or ſuperficies of that 
Body will not, pcrhaps, be forward to grant, that the end is a bare ne- 
gative : And he that perceives the end of his Pen is black or white, will 
be apt to think; that the end is fomething more than a pure Negation ; 
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nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare Negation of, Exiſtence, but 
more properly the laſt moment of it. But if -chey will Fave the end to 
be nothing but the bare Negation of Exiſtence, I am ſure they cannot de» 
ny , but that the beginning is the firſt inſtant of Being, and is nor by 
any Body conceived to be a bare Negation ; and theretore by their own 
Argument, the /dea of Eternal, 4 parte ante, or of a Duration without a 


begjan ing, is but a negative /dea. bY 

. 15. The 7dea of Infinite, has, I confeſs, ſomething of poſitive in all 
thoſe things we apply to it. When we would think of infinite Space or 
Duration, we at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome very large /dea , as, per- 
haps, of Millions of Ages, or Miles, which poſiibly we double and mul- 
tiply ſeveral times. All that we thus amaſs together in our Thoughts, is 
olive, and the —_— of a great number of poſitive /deas of Space 
or Duration : But what ſtill remains beyend this, 'we have no more a po- 
ſitive diſtinct notion of, than a Mariner has of the depth of the Sea; where 
having let down a large portion of his Sounding-line, he reaches no bot- 
tom, whereby he knows the depth to be ſo many fathoms, and more; 
but how much that more is, he hath no diſtin notion at all : And could 


: he always ſupply new Line, and find the Plummet/always fink without & 


ver ſtopping,he would be ſomething in the poſture ofthe Mind reaching 
after a compleat and poſitive /dea of Infinity ; in which cafe, let this Line 
be 10, or 10000 fathoms long, it equally diſcovers what is beyond it, 
and gives onlv thisconiuſed and comparative /dea, That this is net all, 
hut |one may yet 40 farrher. So much as the Mind comprehends of any 
Spate, it hasa poſitive /dea of ; but in this thought of Infinity , it being 
alvw.aysenlarging, always advancing, the /dea is ill imperfed and incom- 
pleat. So much Space as the Mind takes a view of, in its contemplation 
oi Greatneſs, is a clear Picture, and poſitive in the Underſtanding ; but 
Irffinite is ſtill greater. x. Then the 7dea of ſo much is poſitive and clear. 
2. The Idea of Greater is alſo clear, but it is but a comparative Idea. 3.The 
Idea of ſo much greater, as cannot be com rebended, and this 7s plain Ne- 
gative : Not Politive ; for he has no poſitive clear /deaof the largeneſs of 
any. Extenſion, (which is that ſought for in the | /dea of Infinite,) that 
has not a comprehenſive /dea of the Dimenſions of it ; and ſuch, no bo- 
dy, I think, pretends to, in what is infinte. For to ſay a Man has a po- 
ſitive clear /dea of any Quantity, without knowing how great it is, is as 
reaſonable as to ſay, He has the poſitive clear 7dea of the number of the 
Sands on the Sca-ſhoar , who knows not how many they bg ; but on- 
ly that they are more than Twenty : For juſt ſuch a perfect and poſitive 
[dea has he of Infinity, whenhe applies it to Space or Duration, who favs 
it is larger than the Extent or Duration of 10, 1Q0, 1000, or any other 
number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, or can have, a poſitive /dea ; 
which is all the /ZJea, I think, we have of Infinite: So that what lies be- 
yond our poſitive /dea towards Infinity, lies in Obſcurity, and has the in- 
determinate confuſion of a Negative /dea,wherein/I know,l neither do nor 
can comprehend all I would,it being too large for affinite and narrow Capa- 
City: And that cannot bur be very tar from a poſitive compleat /dea,where- 
in the greateſt part of what I would comprehend,js left out,under the un- 
determinate intimation of being {ſtill greater. For to fay, that having in 
any quantity meaſured ſo mach, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at the 
end, 1s only to fay, that that Quantity is greater, ſo that the Negation 
of an end in any Quantity,is in other words only to fay, That itis bigger ; 
and a total negation of an end,is but the carrying this Bigger ſtill with you, 
in all thc Progrelſions your Thoughts ſhall make in Quantity ; and adding 
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this /dez of till greater, to all the /deas you have, or can be ſuppoſed to 
haveof Quantity ; and whether ſuch an /dea as that, be poſitive, I leave 
any one to conſider. 

C 16.I ask thoſe who fay they have a poſitive 1dea of Frernity,whether 
their /dea of Duration includes in it Succeſſion, crnot? If it do not, they 
ought to ſhew the difference of their Notion of Duration, when applied 
to an eternal Being, and to a finite ; ſince, perhaps, there may be others, 
as well as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs of Underſtanding in 
this point, and acknowledge, That the Notions they have of Duration, 
force them to conceive, That whatever has Duration, is ofa longer conti- 
nuance to day, than it was yeſterday. If to avoid Succeſſion in eternal 
Exiſtence, they recur to the Pumnitum Stans of the Schools, I ſuppoſe they 
will thereby very little mend the matter, or help us to a more clear and 
poſitive /dea of infinite Duration, there being nothing more inconceivable 
to me, than Duration without Succeſſion. Beſides, that Punitum Staxs, it 
it ſignifie any thing, being not 2vantwmn, fmite or infinite,cannot belong to 
it. But if our weak Apprehenſions cannot ſeparate Succeſſjon from any 
Duration whatſoever, our /dea of Eternity can be nothing but of infi- 
nite Succeſſion cf Moments ot Duration, wherein any thing does exiſt; 
and whether any one has, or can have, a poſitive /dea of an actual infinite 
Number, I leave him to conſider, till his infinite Number be fo great, that 
he himſelf canadd no more to it ; and as long as he canincreaſe it, I doubt 
he himſelf will think the /dea he hathof it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive 
Infinity. 

Q. 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational Creature, 
that will but examine his own, or any other Exiſtence, to have the No- 
tion of an eternal wiſe Being, who had no beginning : And fuch an /dea 
of infinite Duration, I am ſure I have ; but this Negation of a Beginning, 
being but the Negation of a poſitive thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive des 
of Infinity ; which whenever I endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, 1 
confeſs my elf at a loſs, and find I cannot attain any clear comprehenſion 
of it. p 

$. 18. Hethat thinks he has a poſitive /dea of infinite Space , will 
when he conſiders it, find that he can »o more have a poſitive /dea of thi 
greateſt, than he has of rhe leaſt Space : For in this latter, which ſeem. 
the eaſier of the two, and more within our comprehenſion , we are ca- 
pable only ofa comparative /dea of Smalneſs, which will always be leſs 
than any one whereof we have the poſitive /dea; for all our politive /deas 
of any Quantity, whether great or little, have always bounds, though 
our comparative /dea , whereby we can always add to the one, and 
take from the other,hath no bounds : For that which remains either great 
or little, not being comprehended in that poſitive /4ea we have, lies 
in obſcurity ; and we have no other /dea of it, but of the power of 
enlarging the one, and diminiſhing the other without ceaſing. For 

Peſtle and Mortar will as ſoon bring ary Particle of Matter to Indi- 
viſibility, as the accuteſt Thought of a Mathematician: And a 
Surveyor may as ſoon with his Chain , meaſure out infinite Space, 
as a Philoſopher by the quickeſt flight of Mind reach it, or by thinking 
comprehend it, which 1s to have a poſitive /dea of it. He that thinks on 
a Cube of an Inch diametre, has a clear and poſitive /dea of it in his 
Mind, and fo can frame one of > a £4, and fo on till he has the 7dea in 
his Thoughts of ſomething very very little, but yet reaches not the /dza 
of that incomprehenſible littleneſs, which Diviſion can produce. What 
remains of Smalneſs, is as far from his Thoughts, as when he firſt began; 
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and therefore he never comes at all to have a clear and poſitive /dea of 
that Smalneſs, which is conſequent to infinite Diviſibility, | 

$. 19. Every onethat looks towards Infinity, does, as I have faid, at firſt 
glance make ſome very large [dea of that he applies it to, let it be Space, 
or Duration ; and poſlibly wearies his Thoughrs,by multiplying in his Mind 
that firſt large /dea: Bur yet by that he comes no nearer, having a poſe/iwe 
clear Idea of what remains, to makeup a poſitive Infinite, than the Coun 
try-fellow had of the Water which was yet to come, and paſs the Channel 
of the River where he ſtood : 


Ruſticus expetlat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur,& Labetur per omne volubiliy gvum, 


$. 20. There are ſome have met with, that put ſo much difference Le- 
tween infinite Duration, and infinite Space, that they perſuade themſelves, 
that they have a poſttive Idea of Eternity ; but that they have not, nor can 
have any 7dea of infinite Space. The reaſon of which miſtake, I ſuppoſe 
to be this, That finding by a due Contemplation of Cauſes and Effes, 
that it is neceſſary to admit ſome Erernal Being, and fo to conſider the 
real exiſtence of that Being, as taking up, and commenſurate to their /dea 
of Eternity. But on the other ſide, not finding it. neceſſary, but on the 
contrary apparently abſurd, that Body ſhould be infinite, they forwardly 
conclude they can have no /dea of infinite Space, becauſe they can have 
no /dea of infinite Matter : Which Conſequence, I conceive,is very ill col- 
leted, the Exiſtence of Matter being no ways neceſhary to the Exiſtence 
of Space, no more than the Exiſtence of Motion, or the Sun, is 
to Duration, though Duration uſes to be meaſured by it : And I doubt not 
but a Man may have the /dea of z0000 Miles ſquare, without any Body 
ſo big, as well as the Idea of roo00 Years, without any Body fo old. 
It ſeems as eaſie to me to have the'/dea of Space empty of Body, as to 
think of the Capacity of his Buſhel without Corn, or the hollow of a Nut- 
ſhell without a Kernelin it; it being no more neceffary that there ſhould 
be exiſting a ſolid Body infinitely extended, 'becauſe we have any /dea of 
the Infinity of Space, than it is neceſſary that the World ſhould be eternal, 
becauſe we have an /dea of infinite Duration : And why ſhould we think 
our 1dea of infinite Space, requires the real exiſtence of Matter to ſupport 
it, when we find we have as clear an ea of infinite Duration to come, 
as we have of infinite Duration | ? Though, I ſuppoſe, no body thinks 
it conceivable, that any thing does or has exiſted in that future Duration, 
Nor is it poſſible to join our /dea of tuture Duration, with preſent or paſt 
Exiſtence, any more than it is poſſible to make the /deas of yeſterday, to 
day, and to morrow to be the ſame ; or bring Ages paſt and future toge- 
ther, and make them contemporary. Bur it theſe men are of the Mind, 
That they have clearer /geas of infinite Duration, than of infinite Space, 
becauſe it is paſt doubt, that GOD has exiſted from all Eternity, but 
there is no real Matter co-extended with infinite Space ; yet thoſe Philo- 
ſophers who are of Opinion, That infinite Space is poſſeſſed by GOD's 
infinite Omnipreſence, as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Exi- 
tence, mult be allowed to have as clear /dea of infinite Space, as of infi- 
nite Duration ; though neither of them, I think, has any pofirive Idea of 
Isfinity in cither caſe. For whatſoever poſitive /deas a Man has in his 
Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat it, and add it|ro the former, as eaſe 


as he can add together the /deas of two Days, or two Paces, which are 


poſitive /deas of Lengths he has in his Mind, and fo on as long as he 
| | pleaſe; 
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pleaſe ; whereby if a Man had a poſitive /dea of Infinite, either Dura« 
tion or Spece, he could add two Infinites together; nay, make one Infi- 
nite infinitely bigger than another, Abſurdities too grois to be confuted. 

d. 21, But yet it after.all this, there be Men who perſuade themſelves, 
that they have clear poſitive comprehenſive /deas of Infinity, 'tis fit they 
enjoy their privilege : And I ſhould be very glad (with ſome others that 
I know, who acknowledge they have none tuch,) to be better informed 
by their Communication ; for I have been hitherto apttothink, that the 
great and inextricable Difficulties, which perpetually involve all Diſ- 
courſes concerning {nfinity, whether of Space, Duration, or Diviſibility, 
have been the certain marks of a defect in our /deas of Iifixity, and the 
diſproportion the Nature thereof has to the Comprehenſion of our nar- 
row Capacities. For whilſt Men talk and diſpute of infinite Space or 
Duration, as if they had as compleat and poſitive /deas of it, as they 
have of the Name they uſe for it, or ofa Yard, or of an Hour, or any 
other determinate Quantity , it is no wonder it the incomprehenſible 
Nature of the thing they diſcourſe of, or reaſon about, lead them into Per- 
lexities and Contradictions, and their Minds be overlaid by an Objett too 
ag and mighty, to be ſurveyed and managed by them. 

. 22, If I have dwelt pretry long on the Confiderations of Duration, 
Space, and Number ; and what ariſes from the Contemplation of them, 
Infinity, *tis m_ no more than the matter requires, there being few 
ſimple /deas, whoſe Modes give more exerciſe tothe Thoughts. of Men, 
than theſe do. I pretend not to treat of them in their full Latitude, it ſuffices 
tomy Deſign, to ſhew how the Mind receives them, ſuch as they are, 
from Senſation and Reflettion : And how even the /dea we have of Zrf- 
nity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from any Object of Senſe, or 
Operation of our Mind, has nevertheleſs, as all our other /deas, its Ori- 
ginal there. Some Mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced Speculations, 
may haveother ways to introduceinto their Minds Zdeas of Infinity : Bur 
this hinders not but that they themſelves, as well as all other Men, got the 
firſt 7deas they had of Infinity, from Senſation and Reflection, in the me- 


thod we have here ſet down. 
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. x. Hough I have in the foregoing Chapters, ſhewn how from 
ſimple /deas taken in by Senfation, the Mind comes toextend 
its ſelf even to Infinity ; which however it may of all others ſeem moſt 
remote from any ſenſible Perception, yet at laſt hath nothing in ir, but 
what is made our of ſimple 7deas, received into the Mind by the Senſes, 
and afterwards there put together, by the Faculty the Mind has to repeat 
its own /deas. Though, I fay, theſe might be inſtances of enough ſimple 
Modes of the ſimple /deas of Senfation , and ſuffice to ſhew, how the 
Mind comes by them ; yet I ſhall for Methods fake, though brietly, give 
an account of tome ſew more, and then proceed to more complex /deas. 
$ 2. To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, skip, and 
abundance other that might be named, are Words which are no ſooner 
heard, but every one who underſtands Engliſh, has preſently in hisMind 


di 
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diſtin /deas, which are all but the differen modifications of Motion. 
Modes of Motion anſwer thoſe of Extenſion ; Swift and Slow are rwodit- 
ferent /deas of Motion, the meaſures whercot are made of the diſtances of 
Time and Space put together, ſo they are complex /deas comprehending 
Time and Space with Motion. R | 
$. 3. The like variety have we in Sounds. Every articulate word is a 
different modification of- Sound ; by which we fee, that from the ſenſe of 
Hearing by ſuch modifications, the Mind may be furniſhed with diſtin 
Hdeas, to almoſt an infinite Number. Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtin& 
cries of Birds and Beaſts, are modified by n_—_— of Notes of difterent 
length put together, which make that complex /deacall'd a Tune, which 
a Muſician may have in his Mind, when he hears or makes no Sound at 
all,' by reflefting on the Zdeas of thoſe Sounds, 1o/put together ſilently in 
his own Fancy. 

&. 4. Thoſe of Colours might alſo be very various ; ſome we take no- 
tice of as the different degrees, oras they are termed, Shades of the ſame 
Colour : But ſince we very ſeldom make aſſemblages of Colours, either for 
Uſe or Delight, but Figde is taken in alſo, andshas its part in it, as in 
Painting, Weaving, Necdle-works, &c. Thoſe |which are taken notice 
of, 'do moſt commonly belong to mixed Modes, as being made up of 
ldeas Ko, divers kinds, viz. Figure and Colour, fuch as Beauty , Rain 
bow, &c. | 

$. 5. All compounded Taſtes and Smells, are alſo Modes made up of theſe 
ſimple deas of thoſe Senſes ; but they being ſuch as generally we have 
no names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannor be ſet down in writing ; 
and therefore muſt be left without enumeration, to the Thoughts and Ex- 
perience of my Reader. | 

$ 6. In general it may beobſcrved, that thoſe frmple Modes which are 
conſidered Fat as different degrees of the ſame imple [dea; though they are 
in themſelves many of them very diſtin deas ; yet have ordinarily no 
aiſtinit Names, nor are much taken notice of as diſtin 7deas , where 
the difference is but very ſmall between them. Whether Men have ne- 
gledted theſe Modes, and given no Names to them, as wanting meaſures 
nicely to diſtinguiſh them, or becauſe when they, were fo di inguiſhed, 
that Knowledge would not be of general or neceſſary uſe, I leave it tb the 
Thoughts of others; it is ſuſficient to my purpoſe to ſhew, that all theſe 
ſimple /deas, come to our Minds only by Senſation and RefleCtion ; and 
that when the Mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and compound 
them,and ſo make new complex 742.5. But though White,Red, or Sweet, 
Gc.\have not been modified or made into complex |/deas, by ſeveral Com- 
binations, ſo as to be named, and thereby ranked into Species; yet ſome 
others of the ſimple /deas, viz. thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, &f. 
above inſtanced in, as alſo Power and Thinking have been thus modified 
to a great varicty of complex /deas, with Names belonging to them. 

$, 7. The Reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been this, That thegreat Con: 
cernment of Men being with Men one amongſt another, the Knowledge 
of Men, and their Actions, and the ſignifying of them to one another, 
was moſt neceſſary;and therefore they made 7deas of Actions very nicely 
modified, and gave thoſe complex 7deas names, that they might the more 
eaſily record and diſcourſe of thoſe things they were daily converſant in, 
without long Ambages and Circumlocutions; and that the things they 
were continually .to give and receive information about , might be the 
caſier and quicker underſtood. That this is fo and that Men in framing 
different complex /deas, and giving them Names, have been much go- 

| | verned 
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verned by the end of Speech in general (which is a very ſhort and expc- 
dite way of conveying, their Thoughts one to another) is evident in the 
Names, which in ſeveral Arts have been found out, and applied to ſeveral 
complex /deas of modified Actions, belonging to their ſeveral Trades, for 
diſpatch fake, in their DireC&tion or Diſcourſes about them : Which /deas 
are not generally framed in the Minds of Men not converſant about theſe 
Operations ; and thence the words that ſtand for them, by the greateſt 
part of Men of the fame Language, are not underſtood ; wv. g. Colt/ter, 
Drilling, Filtration, Cobobation, are words ſtanding tor certain complex 
Tdeas ; which being not in the Minds of every body, they having no uſe 
of them, thoſe names of them are not generally underſtood but by Smiths, 
and Chimiſts ; who having framed the complex /deas which theſe words 
ſtand for, and having given names to them, or received them from others 
upon hearing of theſe names in communication, readily conceive rhoſe 
Ideas in their Minds ; as by Cohobation all the ſimple /deas of Diſtilling, 
and the pouring the Liquor, diſtilled from any thing, back upon the re- 
maining Matter, and diſtilling itagain. Thus we ſee, that there are great 
varieties of ſimple /deas, as ot Taſtes and Smells, which have no Names, 
and of Modes many more ; which cither not having been generally e- 
nough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great uſe to be taken notice of 
in the Afﬀairs and Converſe of Men, they have not had names given to 
them, and fo pals not for Species, which we ſhall have occaſion hereafter 
to conſider more at large, when we come to ſpeak of Words. | 
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S. Is \ Hen the Mind turns its view inwards upon its ſelf, and 
contemplates its own Actions , Thinking is the firſt that 

occurrs ; wherein it obſerves a great variety of Modifications, and there- 
of. frames to it ſelf diſtinct /deas. Thus the Perception, or Thought, 
which actually accompany, and is annexed to any impreſſion on the Bo- 
dy, made by an external Object, it frames a diſtin /dea of, which we 
call Senſation ; which is, as it were, the aCtual entrance of any /dea into 
the Underſtanding by the Senſes. The fame /zea, when it again recurrs 
without the operation of the like Object on the eternal Senſory, is Remem- 
brance. If it be ſought after by the Mind, and with pain and endeavour 
found, and brought again in view, tis RecoZedtion : If it be held there long 
under attentive Con{ideration, tis Contemplation. When 7de.rs float in 
our Mind, without any refleftion or regard of the Underſtanding, it is 
that which the French call Reſvery; our Language has ſcarce a name for 
it. When the /deas that offer themſelves, (for as I have obſerved in ano- 
ther place, whilſt we are awake, there will always be a train of eas 
ſucceeding one another in our Minds,) are taken notice of, and, as it 
were, regillred in the Memory, it is Attention. When the Mind with 
great carneſtneſs, and of a choice, fixes its view on any /dea, conſiders it 
on all ſides, and will not be called off by the ordinary ſollicitation of other 
Teas, it is that we call /atention, or Study. Sleep, without dreaming, is 
reſt from all theſe; and Dreaming it felt, 1s the perception of /deas (whilſt 
the outward Senſes are ſtopp'd , ſo that they receive not outward Objects 
with 
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with their uſual quickneſs,) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by any external 
ObjeRs, or known occaſion ; nor under any Choice or Condutt of the 
Underſtanding at all ; and whether that which we call Exafre, be not 
dreaming with the Eyes open, I leave to be examined. 

$.2.Theſe are ſome few inſtances of thoſe various Modes of thinking,whitht 
the Mind may obſerve in it ſelf, and ſo frame as diſtin /deas of, as it 
does of White and Red, a Square or a Circle. I do not pretend to enume- 
rate them all, nor to treat at large of this ſet of! 7deas, which are got 
from Refletion, that would be to make a Volume; Ir ſuffices to my Pre» 
ſent. purpoſe, to have ſhewn here, by ſome few Examples, of what ſort 
thoſe 7deas are, and how the Mind comes by them ; eſpecially ſince 1 
ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat more at large! of Reaſoning, Judging, 
Velition, and Knowledge, which are ſome of the maſt conſiderable Opera- 
tions of the Mind, = Modes of thinking. | 
. 3. But, perhaps, it may not be an unpardonable Digreſſion, nor 
whaily impertinent to our preſent Deſign, if we refle& here upon the dif- 
ferent State of the Mind in thinking ; which thoſe inſtances 0 Attention, 
Reſvery, and De Sc, before mentioned naturally enough ſuggeſt. 
That there are /deas, ſome or other, always _ inthe Mind of a wa- 
king Man, every ones Experience convinces him ; though the Mind em- 
ploys it ſelf about them with ſeveral degrees of Attention. Sometimes 
the Mind fixes it ſelf with ſo much earneſtneſs on the Contemplation of 
ſome Objects, that it turns their /deas on all _ remarks their Rela- 
tions andCircumſtances; and views every part ſonicely,and with ſuch in- 
tention, that it ſhuts our all other Thoughts, and takes no notice of the 
ordinary Impreſſions made then on the Senſes, which at another Seaſon 
would produce very ſenſible Perceptions : At other times, it barely ob- 
ſerves the train of /deas that ſucceed in the Underſtanding, without di- 
recting and purſuing w of them: And at other times, it lets them paſs 
almoſt quite unregarded, as faint ſhadows that make no Impreſſion. 
$..4. This difference of Intention,and Remiſſion of the Mind iathinking, 
with a great variety of Degrees, between earneſt/Study , and very near 
minding nothing at all, Every one, I think, has experimented in him- 
ſelf. | Trace it a little farther, and you find the Mind in Sleep, retired as it 
were from the Senſes, and out of the reach of thoſe Motions made on the 
Organs of Senſe, which at other times produce very vivid and ſenſible 
Ideas. 1 need not, for this,inſtance in thoſe, who ſleep out whole ſtormy 
Nights, without hearing the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, or feel- 
ing the ſhaking of the Houſe, which are ſenſible enough ro thote who are 
waking. But in this retirement of the Mind from the Senſes,it often retains 
a yet more looſe and incoherent manner of thinking, which we call Drea- 
ming,and laſt of all ſound Sleep cloſes rhe Scene quite,and purs an end to all 
Appearances. This 1 think almoſt every one has Experience of in jj 
ſelf, and his own Obſervation without difficulty leads him thus far. That 
which I would farther conclude from hence is, That fince the Mind can 
ſenſibly put on,at ſeveral times,ſeveral degrees of Thinking ; and be ſome- « 
times even in a waking Man ſo remiſs, as to have Thoughts dim and ob- 
ſcure'to that degree, that they are very little removed from none ar all; 
and at laſt in the dark retirements of ſound Sleep, loſes the ſight perfet- 
ly of |all /4eas, whatſoever: Since, I fay, this is evidently fo in Matter of 
Fa, and conſtant Experience,l ask whether it be not probable, that rhink- 
tus is\the Aion, and not the Eſſence of the Soul ? Since the Operations 
of Agents will eaſily admitof intention and remiſſion ; but the Eiſences of 
things, are not conceived capable of any ſuch variation. Burt this by the 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


d. 1. mengſt the ſimple /deas, which we receive both from Senfation 

and Retletion, Pain and Pleaſure are two very conſiderable 
ones. For as in the Body, there is Senſation barely in its felt, or accom- 
panied with Pain or Pleaſure : ſo che Thought, or Perception of the Mind 
is ſimply fo, or elſe accompanied alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight or 
Trouble, call it how vou pleaſe. Theſe like other ſimple /dzas cannot 
be deſcribed, nor their Names defined ; the way of knowing them is, as 
of the ſimple des of the Senles,only by Experience : For to define them 
by the Preſence of Good or Evil, is no otherwiſe to make them known to 
us, than by making us reflect on what we {eel in our ſelves, upon the ſe- 
veral al various Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds, as they 
arc diffcrently applicd to, or conſidered by us. 

2. Things rhen are good or evil, only 1n reference to Pleaſure or Pain; 
That we call Goo, which'ts apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or diminiſh 
Pain in us ; or elſe to procure, or preſerve us the pofleſſion of any other 
Good, or abſence of any Evil. And on the contrary we name that Evil, 
which is apt to produce or increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure 
in us; orelſe co procure us any Evil, or deprive us of any Good. By 
Pleaſure and Pain, I muſt be underſtood to mean of Body or Mind, as they 
are commonly diſtinguiſhed ; though in truth, they be only different 
Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes occaſioned by diſorder in the Body, 
ſometimes by Thoughts of the Mind. 


$. 3. Pleaſure and Pain,and that which cauſes them, Good and Evil,are 


the hinges on which our Paſſons turn : and if we reflect on our ſelves, 
how theſe under various Conſiderations operate in us, what Modifications 
or Tempers of Mind, what internal Senſations, (if I may fo call them,) 
they produce in us, we may thence form to our ſelves the /deas of our 
Paſlions. 

$. 4. Thus any one reflefting upon the Thought he has of the Delight, 
which any preſent or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the /dea 
we call Love. For when a Man declares in Autumz, when he is eating 
them z or in Spring, when there are none, that he loves Grapes, it is no 
more,but that the raſte of Grapes delights him; let an alteration of Health 


cr Conſtirution deſtroy the delight of their Taſte,and he then can be faid to - 


love Grapes no longer. 
$. 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the Pain which any thing pre» 
ſent.gr abſcnt is apt to produce 1n us, is what we call Hatred, Were it 
my buſineſs here to enquire any farther, than into the tare /deas of our 
Paſſions, as they depend on different Modifications of Pleaſure and Pain, 
I hould remark that our Love and Hatred of inanimate inſenſible Beings,is 
commonly founded on that Pleaſure and Pain we receive from their uſe 
and application any way to our Senſes, though with their DeſtruQton ; 
but Love and Hatred to Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery,is often the 
Painor Delight we havein their very Being or Happineſs. Thus the Being 
and Welfarc of a Man's Children or Friends, producing conſtant Delight in 
lim, he is faid conſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to note that our 
14:45 of Love and Hatred, are but the D:ſpoſitions of the Ming, in re- 
ſpet of Pleaſure and Pain in general however cautcd in us. 
d. 6. The 
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$. 6. The uneaſfineſs a Man finds in himſelf upon the abſence of any 
thing, whoſe preſent enjoyment carries the /dea of Delight with ir, 1s 
that we call Defire, which is greater or leſs, as that uneafinels is more or 
leſs vehement. : 

Q. 7. Foy is a delight of the Mind , from the conſideration of the pre- 
ſent or aſſured approaching poſſeſſion of a Good ; and we are then poſ- 
ſelſed of any Good, when we have it fo in our power, that we can ule it 
when we pleaſe. Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, has Joy at the arrival of 
Relief, even before he has the pleaſure of uſing it ;| and a Father, in whom 
the very well-being of his Children cauſes delight, is always, as long as 
his Children are in ſuch an eſtate, in the poſſeſlion of that Good ; for he 
' needs but to refleton it to have that pleaſure. | 

$. 8. Sorrow is uneaſineſs in the Mind , upon the thought of a Good 
loſt, which might have been enjoy'd longer, or the ſenſe of a preſent 
Evil. d 

$. 9. Hope is that pleaſure in the Mind, which every one finds in him- 
ſelf; upon the thought of a probable future enjoyment of a thing which is 
apt to delight him. | 

$. 10. Fear is anuneaſineſs ofthe Mind, upon the thought of future Evil 
likely to betall us. | 

$. 11. Deſpair is the thought of the unattainableneſs of any Good, 
which works differently in Mens Minds, ſometimes producing uncaſinelſs 
or pain, ſometimes reſt and indolency. 

.12. Anger, is uncaſineſs or diſcompolure of the Mind, upon the receit 
of any Injury, with a preſent purpoſe of Revenge. 

S. 13. Envy is an uneaſineſs of Mind, cauſed by the conſideration of a 
Good we deſire , obtained by one we think ſhould not have had it be» 
- fore us. 

' \&. x4 Theſe two laſt, Envy and Anger, not being cauſed by Pain and 
Pleaſure ſimply in themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed Conſide- 
rations of our ſelves and others, are not therefore to be found in all Men, 
becauſe thoſe other parts of valuing their Merits, or intending Rev 

is wanting in them ; but all thereſt terminating purely in Pain and Plea» 
fure, are, I thihk,to be found in all Men: For we love, deſire, rejoice, and 
hope only in reſpect of Pleaſure; we hate and fear, and are fad only in 
reſpect of Pain ultimately ; and theſe Paſſions are moved by things only, 
as they*appear to be the Cauſes of Pleaſure and Pain, and to have Plea- 
ſure or Pain ſome way or other annexed to them. Thus we extend our 
Hatred uſually tothe ſubject, (at leaſt if a ſenſible or voluntary Agent, ) 
which has produced Pain in us, becauſe thefear it leaves is a conſtant pain: 
But we donot ſo conſtantly love what has done us good; becauſe Pleaſure 
operates not C_ on us, as Pain; and becauſe we are not fo ready 
to have hope it will do ſo again; but this by the bye, 

9. 15. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Uneaſineſs, I muſt all along 
be underſtood, as I haveabove intimated, to mean not only bodily Pain 
and Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delight or Uneaſineſs is felt by us, whe- 
ther ariſing from. any grateful or unacceptable Senſation or Refle- 
Ction. 

d. 16. 'Tis farther to be conſidered, That in reference to the Paſſions, 
the removal or leſſening ofa Pain is conſidered , and operates as a Plea- 
ſure, and the loſs or diminiſhing of a Pleaſure, as a Pain. 

9. 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in moſt Perſons opera- 
tions on the Body, and cauſe various changes in it ; which not being al- 
ways ſenſible,do not make a neceſſary part of the /dea of each Paſſion : For 


Shame, 


_- 
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Shame, which is an uneafineſs of the Mind, upon the thouglit of having 
done ſomething, which is indecent, or will lefſen the Eſteem we value, 
has not always bluſhing accompanying it. 

$. 18. 1 would not be miſtaken here, as if I meant this as a Diſcourſe of 
the Paſſions ; they are many more than thoſe | have heretamed : And thoſe 
I have taken notice of, would each of them require a much larger and 
more accurate Diſcourſe. I have only mentioned theſe here, as to many 
inſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain reſulting in our Minds, from va- 
rious Conſiderations of Good and Evil ; I might, perhaps, have inſtanced 
in other Modcs of Pleaſure and Pain more ſimple than theſe , as the Pain 
of Hunger and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure of Eating and Drinking, when one 
is fo: The pain of the Head-ach, or pleaſure of rational Converſation 
with one's Friend, or diſcovering of a ſpeculative Truth upon ſtady. But 
the Paſſions being of much more concernment to us, I rather made 
choiceto inſtance in them, and ſhew how the /deas we have of them, are 
derived from Senfation and Reflection. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Power. 


« 


Q. 1. He Mind being every day informed by the Senſes, of the alte- 

ration of thoſe ſimple /deas it obſervesin things without, and 
taking notice how one comes to an end, and ceaſes to be, and another be- 
gins to exiſt which was not before ; refle&ting alſo on what paſſes within 
it ſelf, and obſerving a conſtant change of its /deas, ſometimes by theim- 
preſſion of outward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes by the determi- 
nation of its own choice, and concluding from what it has ſo conſtant! 
obſerved to have been, that the like Changes will for the future be made 
in the fame things, by like Agents, and by the like ways, conſiders in one 
thing the poſſibility of having any of its ſimple Zdeas changed, and in 
another the poſſibility of making that change ; and ſo comes by that /dea 
which we call Power. Thus we fay, Fire has a power to melt Gold, z. e. to 
deſtroy the conſiſtency of its inſenſible parts, and conſequently its hard- 
neſs, and make it fluid; and Gold has a power to be melted ; That the ' 
Sun has a powerto blagch Wax, and Wax a power to be blanched by the 
Sun, whereby the Yellowneſs is deſtroy'd, and Whiteneſs made to exiſt 
in its room : in which, and the hike Caſes, the Power we conſider is in 
reference to the change of. perceivable /deas. For we cannot obſerve an 
alreration to be made in, or operation upon any thing, but by the obſervable 
change of its ſenſible /deas; nor conceive any alteration to be made, but 
by conceiving a Change of ſome of its /deas. 

v. 2. Power thus conſidered is twofold, viz. as able to make, or able to 
receive any change: The one may be called 4#:ve, and the other Paſ- 
frve Power. Whether matter be not wholly deſtitute of ative Power, 
as its Aurhor GOD is truly above all = A power ; and whether the 
intermediate ſtate of created Spirits be not that alone which is capable 
of both ative and: paſſive Power, may be worth conſideration: 1 ſball 
not now enter into that enquiry , my preſent buſineſs being not to 
learcit into the original of Power, but hs we come by the /dea of it. 
Bur ſince active Powers make fo great a part of our complex /deas of na- 
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tural Subſtances, (as we ſhall ſee hereafter, and I mention them as ſuch 
according to common apprehenſion; yet they being not, perhaps, fo 
truly active Powers, as our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent them, | 
judge it not amiſs, by this intimation, to dire our Minds to the con- 
ſideration of G O D and Spirits, for the cleareſt /dea of ative Power. 

$.3. I confeſs Power includes in it ſome kind of relation , (a relation 
to Action or Change,) as indeed which of our eas, of what kind ſoever, 
when attentively conſidered, does not ? For our /deas of Extenſion, Dura- 
tion, and Number, do they not all contain in them a ſecret relation of the 
Parts: Figure and Motion have ſomething relative in them much more yi- 
ſibly; and ſenſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, &c. what are they but 
the Powers of different Bodies, in relation to our Perception, &c. And if 
conſidered in the things themſelves, do they not depend on the Bulk, Fi- 
gure, Texture, and Motion of the Parts 2 All which include ſome kind 
of relation in them. Our ea therefore of Power, think, may well have 
a place amongſt other ſimple /deas, and be conſidered as one of them, 
being one of thoſe that makes a principle Ingredient in our complex /deas 
of Subſtances, as we ſhall here after have occaſion to ſhew, 

d, 4. Ot paſſive Power, all ſenſible things abundantly furniſh us with 
114215; whoſe ſenſible Qualities and Beings we find to be in a continual 
flux, and therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill ro the ſame 
Change, Nor have we of attive Power (which is the more proper ſigni- 
fication of the word Power) fewer inſtances : ſince whatever ole. n 
obſerved, the Mind muſt colle& a Power ſomewhere, able to make that 
Change,as well as a mr Ar thing it ſelf to receiveir, But yer if we 
will/conſider it attentively, Bodies by our Senſes do not afford us fo clear 
and diſtin an /dea of ative Power , as we have ſrom refleQion on the 
Operations of our Minds. For all Power relating to Action, and there 
being but two ſorts of Aﬀtion whereof we have any /dea, viz. Thinking 
and 'Motion, let us conſider whence we have the! cleareſt /deas of the 
Powers which produce theſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body affords us 
no /dea at all, it is only from Refleftion that we have that ; neither have 
we from Body any /dea of the beginning of Motion. A Body at reſt af- 
fords us no /dea of any active Power to move ; and when it is ſet in mo- 
tion its ſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſſion, than|an Action in it: For 
when the Ball —_— ſtroke of a Billiard-ſtick,it is not any aQion of the 
Ball, but bare paſſion; alſo when by impulſe it ſets another Ball in mo- 
tion|that lay in its way, it only communicates the Motion it had received 
from another, and loſes in it felt fo much as the other received ; which 
gives us but a very obſcure /dea of an ative Power, of Moving in Body, 
whilſt we obſerve it only to transferr, but not produce any motion. For 
it is but a very obſcure /dea of Power, which reaches not the ProduQion 
of the Aion, but the Continuation of the Paſſion ; For ſo is Motion in 
a Body impelled by another; the continuation of the Alteration made in it 
{rom Reſt to Motion, being little more an Action, than the continuation 
of the Alteration of its Figure by the ſame blow is an Aftion. The 7dea 
ot the beginning of Motion, we have only from refleftion on what paſſes 
in our ſelves, where we find by Experience, that barely by willing it, barely 
by arthought of the Mind,we can move the parts of ourBodies, which were 
before at reſt : So that it ſeems tome, we have tromthe obſervation of the 
operation of Bodies by our Senſes , but a very imperfett obſcure /dea 
of ative Power, ſince they afford us not any. /de4 in themſelves of the 
Power to beginany Aion, either Motion or Thought. Bur it from rhe 
Impulſe Bodics are obſerved to make one uponanother, any one thinks he 

| has 
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has a clear /dea of Power, it ſerves as well tomy purpoſe, Senſation being © 
one of thoſe ways, whereby the Mind comes by its 7eas ; only I thought 
it worth while to conſider here by the way, whether the Mind doth not 

receive its /dea of active Power clearer from reflection on its own Opera- 

tions, than it doth from any external Senſation. 

d. 5. This art leaſt I think evident, That we find in our ſelves a Power 
to begin or forbear, continue or end ſeveral, Thoughts of our Minds, and 
Motions of our Bodies, barely by the choice or preference of our Minds. 
This Power the Mind has to preter the Conſideration of any /dea, to the 
not conſidefing it ; or to preter the Motion of any part of the Body, to 
its Reſt,is that, (think, we call the ///; and the actual preterring one to 
another, is that we call Yel17;on, or Willing. The powerot Perception, 
is that we call the 7nderfFanding : Perception, which we make the act ' 
of the Underſtanding, is of three forts: x. The Perceptionof Zdeas in our 
Minds. 2. The Perception of the fignification of Signs. 3. The Perce- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any diſtint /deas. All 
theſe are attributed to the Underſtanding, or perceptive Power, though 
it be to the two latter, that in ſtrictneſs of Speech, the at of Underſtan- 
ding is uſually applied. 

. 6. Theſe Powersof the Mind, viz. of Perceiving, and of Preferring, 
are uſually call'd by another name ; and the ordinary way of Speaking 15, 
That the Underſtanding and Will, are two Faculries of the Mind ; a word 
proper enoug, if it be uſed as all Words ſhould be, ſo as not to breed any 
confuſion in Mens Thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as 1 ſuſpec; it has been ) 
toſtand for ſome real Beings in the Soul, 4 wor termed tha Actions of TW 
Underſtanding and Volition, For when we ſay the Will is the comman- 
ding and ſuperiour Faculty of the Soul ; that it is,or is not free ; that it de- 
termines the inferiour Faculties ; that it follows the Dicates of the Under- 
ſtanding, &c. though theſe and the like Expreſſions, by thoſe that carc- 
fully attend to their own /deas, and condu@ their Thoughts more by the 
evidence of Things, than the ſound of Words, may be underſtood in a 
clear and diſtin*t ſenſe ; yer I ſuſpe&,] ſay,that this wayot ſpeaking of Fa- 
culties, has miſled many into a confuſed Notion of ſo many diſtin& Agents 
inus,which had their ſeveral Provinces and Authorities,and did command, 
obey, and pertorm ſeveral Actions,as ſo many diſtin Beings ; which has 
been no ſmall occaſion of wrangling, obſcurity, and uncertainty in Que- 
ſtions relating to them. 

$. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a power to begin or forbear, 
continue or put anend to ſeveral Attions in himſelf. The power the Mind 
has at any time to prefer any particular one of thoſe Aftions to its for- 
bearance, or Vice verſa, 1s that Faculty which, as I have faid, we call the 
Wi# ; the atual exerciſe of that Power we call Yolition; and the for- 
bearance or performance of that Action, conſequent to ſuch a preterence 
of the Mind, is call d Fol/untary. Hence we havethe /deasof Libertyand 
Nezeſity, which ariſe from the conſideration of the extent of this Power 
of the Mind over the Actions, not only of the Mind, but the whole Agent, 
the whole Man. $ 

$ 8. All the Ations that we have any /dea of reducing themſelves, as 
has been faid, to theſe two, viz. Thinking and Morion, fotar asa Man has 
a power tothink, or not to think ; to move, or not to move, according to 
rhe preference of his own choice, fofar is a Man Free. Where-ever any 
pertormance or forbcaranceare not equally in a Mans power ; where- 
ver doing or not doing, willnot equally tollow upon the preterence of his 
Mind, there he is not Free, though perhaps the Action may be voluntary. 
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So that the /dea of Liberty, is the /dea of a Power in any Agent to do or 
forbear any Action, according to the determination or thobg}.t of the 
Mind, whereby either of them 1s preterr'd to the other ; where cither of 
them is not in the Power of the Agent to be produced by him accotding 
to his preference, there is not Liberty, Thar Agent is under Veceſſty. 
So that Liberty cannot be, where there is no Thought, no Volition, no 
Will; but theremay be Thought, there may be Will, there may be Voli- 
tion, Where there is no Liberty. A little Conſideration of an obvious 
inſtance or two may make this clear. 

$. 9. A Tennis-ball, whether in Motion by the ſtroke of a Racket, or 
lying till at reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free Agent. It we en- 
quire into the Reaſon, we ſhall find it is, becauſe we conceive not a Ten- 
nis-ball to think, and conſequently not tohaveany Volition, or preſerence 
of Motion to reſt, or vice verſa; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a 
free Agent ; but all its both Motion and Reſt, come under our 7a of 
Neceſſary, and are fo call'd. Likewiſe a Man falling into the Water, (a 
Bridge breaking under him,) has not herein liberty, is not a free Agent. 
For though he has Volition, though he preferrs his not falling to falling ; 
yet the m——_ of that Motion nor Leing in his Power, the ſtop or 
Ceſſation of that Motion fcllows not upon his Volition ; and therefore 
therein he is not free. So a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Friend,by a Con- 
vullive motion of his Arm, which is not in his Power. upon his Preference 
or Volition to forbear ; no Body thinks he has invthis Ziberty; every one 
pities him, as ating by Neceſſity and Conſtraint. 

$. 10. Again,ſuppoſe a Man be carried, whilſt faſt aſleep,into a Room,, 
where is a Perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with ; and be there locked 
faſt in, beyond his Power to get out: he awakes, and is glad to find 
himſelf in ſo deſirable Company, which he ſtays willingly in, z. e. preferrs 
his ſtay to going away ; I ask, Is not this ſtay voluntary? I think, no Bo- 
dy will doubt it ; and yet being locked faſt in, tis evident he is not at li- 
berty not to ſtay, he has not jeeedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not 
an Idea belonging to Volitiong'or preferring ; but to the Perſon having the 
Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as the Mind ſhall chuſe. 
Our /dea of Liberty reaches as far as that Power, and no farther. For 
whercever reſtraint comes to check that Power, or compulſion, takes away 
that Indifferency to a, or not to a ; there liberty, and our Notion of it, 
preſently ceaſes. | 

$. 11. We have inſtances enough, and often more than enough in our 
own BSdies. A Man's Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which 'tis 
not in his Power by any Thought or Vglition to ſtop; and therefore in 
reſpett of theſe Motions, where reſt depends not on his choice, nor would 
follow the determination of his Mind, it it ſhould prefer it, he is not a 
tree Agent. Convulſive Motions agitate his Legs ; ſo that though he 
wills it never ſo much, he cannot by any power of his Mind ſtop their 
Motion, (as in that odd Diſeaſe called Chorea Santi Yiti,)but he is perpe- 
tually dancing : He is not at Liberty in this Action, |but under as much 
Necelſity of moving, as a Stone Thar falls, or a Tennis-ball ſtruck with a 
Racket. On the other ſide, a Palſie or Stocks hinder his Legs from obey- 
ing thederermination of his Mind, if it would thereby transterr his y 
to anothex, Place. In all theſe there is want of Freedom, though the 
ſirting till even of a Paralitick, whilſt he preterrs it to removal, 1s truly 
voluntary : Voluntary then 7s not oppoſed to Neceſſary ; but to Irvoluntary. 
For a Man may prefer what he can do, to what he cannot do ; the State 
heis in, to its abſence or change, though Necellity has made it in it ſelf 
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12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, fo it is in the Thoughts of 
r'Minds ; where any one 15 ſuch, that we have power to take it up, or 
lay it by, according to the preference of the Mind, there weare at liberey. 
A _ Man being under the neceſſity of having ſome /deas con- 
ſtantly in his Mind, is not at liberty to think, or not to think ; no more 
than he is at liberty, whether his Body ſhall touch any other, or no : But 
whether he will remove his Contemplation from one 74a to another, is 
many times in his choice ; and then he is in reſpect of his /deas, as much 
at liberty, as he is in reſpect of Bodies he reſts on: He can at pleaſure re- 
move himſelf from one to another. But yet ſome /devs to the Mind, 
like ſome Motions to the Body, are fuch, as in certain circumſtances 
it cannot avoid , nor obtain their abſence by the utmoſt effort it can 
uſe. A Man on the Rack, is not at li to lay by the 7dea of pain, 
and entertain other Contemplations; and ſomerimes a boiſterous Paſſion 
hurries our Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without leaving 
us the liberty of thinking on other things, which we would rather chuſe : 
But as ſoon as the Mind regains the power to ſtop or continue, begin or 
torbear any of theſe Motions of the Body without, or Thoughts within, 
according as it thinks fit to prefer either to the other, then we conſider 
the Man as a free Azent again. 
$. 13. Where-ever Thought is wholly wanting, or the power to act or 
forbear, there Neceſſity takes place. This in an Agent capable of Voli- 
tion, when the beginning or continuation of any Action is contrary to 
that preference of his Mind, is called Compu/fron ; when the hindring or 
Nopping any Action is contrary to his Volition, it is called Reſtraint. 
Agents that have no Thought , no Volition atall, are in every thing ne- 
Agents. | 
| & 14 Ii this be ſo, (as I imagine it is,) I leave it to be conſidered, whe- 
ther it may not helpto put an end to that long agitated, and, I think, un- 
reaſonable, becauſe unintelligible, Queſtion, viz. #hether Man's Will be 
free,or no. For if I miſtake not, it follows from what I have faid, that the 
eſtion it ſelf is altogether improper : And it is as inſignificant to ask, 
whether Man's Will be free, as to ask, whether his Sleep be Swift, or his 
Vertue ſquare; Liberty being as little applicable to the Will, as ſwiftneſs 
of Motion is to Sleep, or ſquareneſs to Vertue. Every one would laugh 
at the — ſuch a Queſtion as either of theſe, becauſe it is obvious, 
that the modificationsof Motion being not to ſleep, nor the difference of 
Figure to Vertue ; and when any one well conſiders it, I think he will as 
plainly perceive, that Liberty, which is but a power, belongs only to A- 
gents, and cannot be an attribute or modification of the Will, which is 
alſo but a Power. 
' &. x5. Yolition, 'tis plain, is nothing bur the aQual chooſing or prefer- 
ring forbearance to the doing, or doing to the forbearance, of any parti- 
cular Action in our power, that we think on. And what is the W:/!, . but 
the Faculty to dothis? And is that Faculty any thing more in effe, than 
a Power , the power of preferring any Action to its Forbearance, or 
vice verſa, as far as it appears to depend on us? For can it be denied, 
'that whatever Agent has a power to think on its own Actions, and 
ro preferr their doing or omiſſion ' either ro other, has that Facul- 
ty call'd Will. Jill then is nothing but ſuch a power; Liberty, on the 
other ſide, is the power a Man has to do or torbear doing any” particular 
Action, according, as its doing or forbearance has the actual preference 
in the Mind, which is the fame thing as to fay, according as he himſelf 
wills it, | " 
| $.16. 
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$. 16. "Tis plain then, That the H-1// is nothing but one Power or 
Ability, and Freedom another Power or Ability : Sothar to as, wherher 
the Will has Freedom, is to ask, whether one Power has another Power, 
one Ability another Ability ; a Queſtion at firſt ſight too groſly abſurd 
to make a Diſpute, or need an Anſwer. For who 1s it that ices not, that 
Fowers belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Sul ſtances, and 
not of Powers themſelves: So that this way of putting the queſtion, 42. 
whether the Will be free, is in effect to ask, whether. the Will be a Subs 
ſtance, an Agent, or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, ſince Freedom can properly 
be attributed to nothing elſe. If Freedom can with any propricty of Speech 
be applied to Power, it may be attributed to the Power, is in a Man, to 
produce, or fortcar preducing Motion in parts of his Body, by choice or 
preference ; which is that which denominates him free, and 1s Freedom 
it ſelf. Bur if any one ſhould ask, whether Freedom were free, he would 
be ſuſpeted not to underſtand well what he faid ; and he would be 
thought to deſerve Midas's Ears, who m__—_ that Rich was a denomi- 
nation from the polle.lion of Riches, ſhould demand whether Riches 
themſelves were rich. | 

d. 17. However the nam? Faculty, which Men have given to this 
Power call'd the Will, and fo talked of it as acting, may by this appropri- 
ated term, ſeem a little to palliate the abſurdity, yet the Will in truth, 
ſgnifi:s nothing but a Power, or Ability, to preferr or chooſe ; and when 
conſidered, as it is, barely as an Ability to do ſomerhing, it will caſily dif- 
cover the abſurdity,in ſaying it is,ſree, or not free. For if it be reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe and talk of Faculties, as diſtin Beings, that can a, (as we do, 
when we fay the Will orders, and the Will is free,) 'tis fit that we ſhould 
make a ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Faculty, and a dancing Faculty, 
by which thoſe Actions are produced, which are but ſeveral Modes of Mo» 
tion ; as well as we do the Will and Underſtanding to be Faculties , by 
which the Actions of Chooſing and Perceiving are produced, which are 
but ſeveral Modes of Thinking ; and we may as properly fay, that 'tis the 
ſinging Faculty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dances, as that ghe Will 
chooſes, or that the Urderſtanding conceives ; or, asis uſual, that the Will 
direQs the Underſtanding, or the Underſtanding obeys, or obeys not the 
Will.] It being altogether as properand intelligible to ſav, that the power 
of Speaking direts the power of Singing, or the power of Singing obeys 
or diſobeys the power of Speaking, 

d. 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, as I gueſs, 
produced great confuſion ; for theſe being all different Powers in the 
Mind, or in the Man, to da ſeveral Actions, he exerts them as he thinks 
fit ; but the power to do one Action, is not operated on by the power of 
doing another Action. For the power of Thinking operates not on the 

wer of Chooſing ; nor the power of Chooſing on the power of Thin- 
rang no more thanthe power of Dancing operates on the power of Sing- 
ing, or the power of Singing on the power of Dancing , as any one may 
eaſily perceive, who will but conſider; and ye&that is it which we fay, 
when' we thus ſpeak, that the Will operates on the Underſtanding, or the 
©nderſtanding on the Will. 

©. 19. I grant, that this or that actual Thought, may be the occaſion 
of Volition, or exerciſing the power a Man has to chooſe ; or the actual 
choice ot the Mind, the cauſe of aQtual thinking on this or rhat thing : As 
rhe a*tual ſinging of ſuch a Tune, may be the occaſion of dancing ſuch a 
Danceand the actual dancing of ſuch a Dance, the occaſion of ſinging ſuch 
a Tune: Bur in all rheſe, it is not one power that g@perates on another; 
for 
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for Powers are Relations, nor Agents . but it is the Mind, or the Man, 
that operates, and excrts theſe Powers; that does the Action,he has power, 
or is able to do. That which has the power, or not the power to operate, 
1 that alone, which is, or is not free ; and not the Power it ſelf : for Free- 
dom, or not Freedom, can belong to nothing, but what has, or has not 
a power to att. 

$. 20. The attributing to Faculties, that which belonged not to them, 
has given occaſion to this way of talking : but the introducing into Dif- 
courſes concerning the Mind, with the name of Faculties, a Notion of their 
operating, has, I ſuppoſe, as little advanced our Knowledge in that part of 
our ſelves;as the great uſe and mention of the fike invention of Faculties, 
in the operations of the Body, has helped us in the knowledge of Phyfick. 
Not that I deny there are Faculties both in the Body and Mind: they 
both of them have their powers of Operating , elſe neither the one nor 
the other could operate : For nothing can operate, that is not abletoope- 
rate ; and that is not able.to operate, that has no power to operate. Nor 
do I deny, that thoſe Words, and the like, are to have their place in 
the common uſe of Languages, that have made them currant. It looks 
liketoo much affetation wholly to. lay them by * and Philoſophy it ſelf, 
though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet when it appears in publick, muſt 
have fo much Complacency , as to be cloathed in the ordi Faſhion 
and Language of the Country, fo far as it can conſiſt with Truth and Per- 
ſpicuity. But the fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of, and 
repreſented, as ſo many diſtin Agents : For it being asked, what it was 
thatdigeſted the Meat in our Stomachs? it was a ready,and very fatisfacto- 
ry Anſwer, to ſay, That it was the digeſtive Faculty. What was it that 
made any thing come out of the Body > The expulfive Faculty. What 
moved? The Motive Faculty: And fo in the Mind the intellectual Faculty, 
or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the elective Faculty, or the Will, 
willed or commanded : which is in ſhort to ſay, That theability to digeſt, 
digeſted ; and the ability to move, moved ; and the ability to underſtand, 
underſtood. For Faculty , Ability, and Power, I think, are but diffe- 
rent names of the ſame things: Which ways of ſpeaking, when put into 
more intelligible Words, wall, I think, amount to thus much ; That Di- 
geſtion is performed by ſomething that is able to digeſt; Motion by ſome- 
thing able to move ; and Underitandirg by ſomething able ro under- 
and And in truth it would be very ſtrange if it ſhould be otherwiſe ; 
as ſtrange as it would be for a Man to be free without being able ro be 
free. 

$. 21. Toreturn then to the Enquiry about Liberry, I think the Que- 
ition is not proper, whether the Will be free, but whetber a Man be free. 
Thus, I think, | 

x. That fo far as any one can, by choice, or preference of the exiſtence 
of any ACtion, to the non-exiſtence of that Action, and, vice verſa, make 
it toexiſt, or not exiſt; ſo far he is free: For if I can,by the preterence of 
the motion of my Finger to itsreſt, make it move, or vice verſa, 'tis evi- 
dent, that in reſpett ot that, I am free : and if I can, by a like thought of 
my Mind, preferring one tothe other, produce either words, or filence, I 
am at liberty to ſpeak, or hold my peace: and as far as this Power reaches, 
of ailing, or not acting, by the determination of his own Thought preferring 
either, ſo far is a Man free. Forrhow can we think any one freer than 
to have the power to do what hewill? And ſo far as any one can (by pre- 
ferring any Action to its not being ; or Reſt roany Action) produce that 


Attion or Reſt, ſo far can he do, what he will : For ſuch a preferring of - 
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Action to its abſence, is the willing of it : and we can ſcarce tell how to 
imagine any Being freer, than to be able to do what he will: So that in 
reſpe& of Actions, within the reach of ſuch a power in him, a Man ſeems 
as tree, as 'tis poſſible for Freedom to make him. 
$. 22, But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, willing to ſhift oft from him- 
ſelf,as far as he ean, all thoughts of guilt, rhough it be by putting him- 
ſelf into a worſe ſtate than that of fatal Neceſſity, is not content with this; 
will have this to be no freedom, unlels it reaches farther : but is ready to 
fav,a Man is not free at all,if he benot as free to will,as he is toa&t,what he 
wills. Concerning a Man's Liberty there yet theretore is raiſed this far- 
ther Queſtion, Whether a Man be free to will; which, I think, is that 
meant, when it is diſputed, Whether the will be free : And as to that, I 
imagine, 
$. 23. 2. That Willing, or Chooſing being an Action, and Freedom 
conſiſting in a power of ating, or not acting, a Man in reſped of willing 
any Action in his power once pee to his Thoughts, cannot be free, The 
reaſon whereof is very manifeſt : for it being unavoidable that the Action 
depending on his Will, ſhould exiſt, or not exiſt ; and its exiſtence, or not 
exiſtence, following perfe&tly the determination, and preference of his 
Will, he cannoÞ avoid willing the exiſtence, or not exiſtence, of that 
Action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he wi/! the one,or the other,j.e.prefer 
the one to the other: ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily fgllow ; and that 
which does follow, follows by the choice and determinatn of his Mind ; 
that is, by his wil/ing it : for if he did notwi/ it, it would not be. So that 
in reſpe of the a of willing, a Man is not free: Liberty conſiſting in a 
wer to act, or not to act, which, in regard of Volition, a Man has not : 
it being neceſſary, and unavoidable (any Action in his power being once 
thought on) to prefer either its doing, or forbearance, upon which pre- 
ference, the Action,or its forbearance certainly follows, and is truly volun- 
tary. So that to makea Man free in this ſenſe, there muſt be another an- 
tecedent W111, to determine the Acts of this 1/72, and another to deter- 
mine that, and ſo in infinitum : for where-ever one ſtops, the Aftions of 
the laſt Will cannot be free : Nor is any Being, as far as I can compre- 
hend Beings above me, capable of ſuch a freedom of Will, that it can for- 
bear to W:11, 3. e. to preferr the being, or not being of any thing in its 
power, which it has once conſidered as ſuch. | 
d. 2.4. This then 1s evident, 4 Man is not at liberty to will, or not to . 
will any thing in his power, that he once conſiders of : Liberty conſiſting in 
a power to a, or not to act, and in that only. For a Man that fits nill, is 
{aid yet to be at liberty,becauſe hecan walk if he wills it, A Man that walks 
is atliberty in that reſpect : not becauſe he walks, or moves ; but becauſe 
he can ſta nd till if he wills it. But if a Man fitting ſtill has not a power 
to remove himſelt, he is not at liberty : nor a Man falling downa precipice, 
though in motion, is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot ſtop that motion if 
he would :-But a Man that is wallgng, to whom it is propoſed to give off 
walking,is not at liberty, whether he will w1/7, or no : he muſt neceſſarily 
prefer one, or t'other of them ; walking or not walking : and fo itis in re- 
gard of all other Actions in our power; they being once propoſed, the 
{ind has not a power to aCQt,or not to act, wherein conſiſts Liberty : It has 
not a powerlto torbear willinz,it cannot avoid ſome determination concer- 
ning them, let the Conſideratibe as ſhort, the/Thought as quick as it 
will, it either Icaves the Man in the ſtate he was betore thinking, or 
changes it ; whereby it is manitelt ir preters one to the other , and there- 
by either the continuation, or change becomes unavoidably — 
| F > 
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d. 25. Since then it is plain, a Man is not at liberty, whether he will 
Will, or no ; (for when a thing in his power is propoſed to his Thoughts, 
he cannot forbear Volition , he muſt determine one way or other; ) the 
next thing to be demarided is, Whether a Man be at liberty to will which 
of the rwo he pleaſes, Motion or Reſt. This Queſtion carries the abſurdi- 
ty of it ſo manifeſtly in it ſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently be con- 
vinced, that Liberty concerns not the Will in any caſe. For to ask, whe- 
ther a man be at liberty to will either Motion,or Reſt; Speaking,orSilence; 
which he pleaſes, is to ask, whether a Man can will,what he wills ; or be 
pleaſed with what he is pleaſed with. A Queſtion which,I think, needs no 
anſwer : and ther, who can make a Queſtion of it, muſt ſappoſe one Will 
to determine the Ads of another, and another to determinate that ; and 
ſo on in infinitum, an abſurdity before taken notice of. 

$. 26. To avoid theſe, and the like abſurdities, nothing can be of greater 
uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our Minds clear and ſteady Notions of the thi 
under Conſideration:if the /deas of Liberry,and Volition,were well fixed in 
our Underſtandings, and carried along with us in our Minds, as they 
ought, through ul he Queſtions are raiſed about them, I ſuppoſe, a great 
part of the Difficulties, that perplex Mens Thoughts, and entangle their 
Underſtandings, would be much eaſier reſolved ; and we ſhould we 
where the confuſed ſignification of terms, or where the nature ofthe thing 
cauſed the obſcurity. 

6.27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be remembred, That Freedom con. 
fits in the dependence of the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of any Attion, up- 
on our Volition of it, and not in the dependence of any Aition, or its contra- 
ry, on our preference, A Man ſtandjpg on a cliff, is at liberty to leap 
twenty Yards downwards into the Sea ; not becauſe he has a power to do 
the contrary Action, which is to leap twenty Yards upwards, for that he 
cannot - do: but he is therefore free, becauſe he has a power to leap, or 
not to leap. But if a greater force than his,cither hold hyn faſt, or rumble 
him down, he is no longer free in that caſe : becauſe the doing, or for- 
bearance, of that particular Action, is no longerin his power. He that is 
a cloſe Priſoner,in a Room twenty foot ſquare, being at the North-ſide of 
his Chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty foot Southward, becauſe he can 
walk, or not walk it : but is not,at the ſame time at liberty,to do the con- 
trary; 4. e. to walk twenty foot Northward. 

In this then conſiſts Freedom (v#z.) in our being able to-at; or not to 
a4, acccrding as we ſhall chooſe, or will. 

$ 28. Secondly, In the next place we muſt remember, that Yolzrion or 
Willing, regarding only what 1s in our power, nothing but the prefer- 
ring the doing of any thing, tothe nor doing of it; Action to Reſt, & con- 
tra, Well, but what is this Preferring? It nothing but the being plea» 

fed more with the one, than the other. Is then a Maa indifferent to be 
pleaſed, or not pleaſed, more with one thing than another? Is ir- in' his 
choice, whether he will, or will not be better pleaſed with one thing than 
another 2 And to this, I think, every one's Experience. is ready to make 
anſwer, No. From whence it follows, | 
$.29. 7hirdly, That the Will, or Preference, is determined by ſomething 
withour it ſelf: Let us ſee then what it is determined by. It willing be bur 
tlie being better pleaſed, as has been ſhewn,it is eaſie to know what 'tis de- 


termines the Will, whar 'ris pleaſes beſt; every one knows *tis Happineſs, . 


or that whicl: makes any part ot Happineſs, or contributes to it; and that 
is it we call Good. Happineſs and Miſery are the names of two extremes, 
the utmolt bounds whereof we know not: 'tis what Eye hath not ſeen, 
R 2 
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Far hath nat heard, nor hath entred into the Feart of Man to conceive, But 
of ſome degrees of both, we have very my impretiions made by ſeveral 
inſtances ot Delight and Joy on the one ſide, and Torment and Sorrow 
on the other : which,for ſhortneſs ſake,I ſhall comprehend under the names 
of Pleaſure and Pain, there being pleaſure and pain of the Mind, as well as 
the Body : With Him is fulneſs of Joy, and Pleaſures for evermore : Or to 
ſpeak truly, they are all of the Mind ; though ſome have their riſc in the 
Mind from Thought, others in the Body from Motion. Happineſs then 
is the utmoſt Pleaſure we are capable of, and Miſery the utmoſt Pain. 
Now becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are produced in us, by the operation of 
certain Objects, either on our Minds, cr our Bodies ; and in different 
degrees : therefore what has an aptneſs to produce pleaſure in us, is that 
we labour for, and is that we call Good; and what 1s apt to produce pain 
in us, we avoid'and call Evi, for no other reaſon, but for its aptncls to 
produce Pleaſure and Pain in us, wherein conſiſts our happineſs or miſery. 
Farther, becauſe the degrees of Pleaſure and Pain have allo juſtly a prete- 
rence z though what is apt to produce any degree;of Pleaſure, be in it ſelf 
good ; and what is apt to produce any degree of Pain, be evil ; yet it of- 
ren happens, that we do not call it ſo, when it comes in competition with 
a greater of its fort. Sq that if we will rightly|eſtimate what we call 
Good and Evil, we ſhall find it lies much in compariſon : For the cauſe 
of every leſs degree of Pain, as well as every greater degree of Pleaſure, 
has the nature of Good,and wice ver/d, and is that which determines our 
Choice, and challenges our Preference. Good then, the greater Good is 
that alone which determines the Hl. Mb 

$. 30: This is_ not an imperſetion in Man , it is the higheſt 
periection of intellectual Natures : it is fo far from being a he wars 
or diminution of Freedom, that it is the very improvement and benefit 
of it : tis not an Abrigdment , *tis the end and ule of our Liberty: 
and \the farther we are removed from fuch a determination to Good, 
the nearer we are ta Mifery and Slavery. A pertect Indifferency in the 
Wilt, or Power of Preferring, not determinable by the Good or Evil, that 
is thought roattend its Choice, would be fo far trom being an advantage 
and exceltency of any intellectual Nature,that is would be as great an im- 
perſeion, as the want of Indifterency to aft, or not to act, till determi- 
ned by the Will, would be an unpertettion on the other ide. A Man 
is at hberty to lift up his Hand to his Head, or tt it reſt quiet : He is 
perfectly indifferent toeither ; and it would be an imperteQtion in him, if 
he wanted thatPower, if he were deprived of that Indiffterency. But it 
woukd beas great an imperfeion, if he had the ſame Indiffcrency, whe- 
ther he would prefer the hiting up his Hand, or | its remaining, in reſt, 
when it would fave his Head or Eyes from a blow he ſees coming : 'tis 
as much a perfeition, that the power of Preferring ſhould be determined Ly 
Good, as fa rhe power of Acting ſhowd be determined by the Will; and 
the certaincr fuch determination 1s, the greater is the perteQion. 

$. 3x, If we look upoathoſe ſuperionr Beings above us, who enjoy per- 
fett Hepvinel, we ſhall havereaſon to judge they are more ſteadily derer- 
mined in their choice of Good than we: and yet we have no reaſon to think 
they are les happy, or leſs wee, than we are. And jf it were fit for ſuch 
poor finite Creatures as We are, to pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs couhd do, Ithink we might fay,That God himſelf cannot chooſe 
what is not good ; the: Fredo of the Almighty hinders not his be- 


ing determined by what is beſt, 
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$. 32. But to conſider this miſtaken part of Liberty right, Would any 
one be a Changeling, becauſe he is lels determined, by wiſe Conſiderations, 
than a wiſe Man 2 lsit worth the Name of Freedom to be at liberty to 
play the Fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon a Man's ſelt 2 If want of 
reſtraint to chuſe, or to do the worle, be Liberty, true Liberty, mad Men 
and Fools are the only Free-men : but yet, I think, no Body would 
chuſe ro be mad for the fake of ſuch Liberty, but he that is mad 
alrcady. 

& 33. But though the preference of the Mind be always determined by 
the appearance of Good,-greater Good ; yet the Perſon who has the Pow- 
er, in which alone conſiſts liberty to act, or not to act according to ſuch 
preference, is nevertheleſs tree, ſuch determination abridges not that Pows 
cr. He that has his Chains knocked off,and the Priſon-doors ſer open to 
lim, is perfeQiy at liberty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay, as he beſt 
likes ; though his preference be determined to ſtay by the darkneſs of the 
Night, or illnc(s ot the Weather, or want of other Lodging. He ceaſes 
not to be free ; though that which at that time appears to him the grea- , 
ter Good abſolutely determines his preference, and makes him ſtay in his 
Priſon. I have rather made ule of the Word Preference than Choice, to 
expreſs the at of Volition, becauſe choice is of a more doubtful ſignifica- 
tion, and bordering more upon Deſire, and fo is referred to things re- 
mote ; whereas Volition, or the Ad of Willing,fignifics nothing properly, 
but the aftual producing of ſomething that is voluntary. 
|  *$. 34. The next thing to be conſidered is, If our Wills be determined 

by Good, How it comes to pf that Men's Wills carry them ſo contrarily, 

and conſequently ſome of them to what is Evil 2 And to this I fay, that 
the various and contrary choices,that Men make in the World, not 
argue, that they do not all chuſe Good ; but that the ſame thing is not 
good to every Man. Were all the Concerns of Man terminated in this 
Life ; why one purſued Study and Knowledge,. and another Hawking 
and Hunting ; why one choſe Luxury and Debauchery, and another So- 
briety and Riches, would not be, becauſe every one of theſe did not pur- 
ſue his own Happineſs; but becauſe their Happineſs lay in different things : 
And therefore 'twas a right Anſwer of thePhyſician to hisPatient,that had 
fore Eyes. If you have more Pleafure in the Taſte of Wine, than in the 
uſe of your Sight, Wine is good for you : but if the Pleaſure of Seeing be 
greater to you, than that of Drinking, Wine is naught. 

$. 35. The Mind has a diffcrent reliſh, as well as the Palate ; and you 
will as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men with Riches or Glory, 
(which yet ſome Men place their Happineſs in,) as you would to 
latisfie all Men's Hunger with Cheeſe. or Lobſters; which , thoug|1 
very agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, are to others extremely 
nauſeous and offenſive: And many People would with Reaſon preier 
the griping of an hungry Belly , to thoſe Diſhes, which are a Feaſt 
to others, Hence it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did 
in vain enquire, Whether Summum bonum confilted in Riches, or 
bodily Delights, or Virtuc, or Contemplation : And they might have as 
reaſvnably diſputed, whether the beſt Reliſh were to be tound in Apples, 
P!lumbs, or Nuts ; and have divided themſelves into Sets upon it. For 
as pleaſant Taſtcs. depend not onthe things themſelves, but their agreea- 
Lleneſs to this or that particular Palate, wherein there-is great varicty : 
$o the greateſt Happineſs conſiſts, in the having thoſe things Which pro- 
duce the greateſt Pleaſure , and the ablence-of thoſe which cauſe any di- 
ſturbance, any pain, wluch to diffcrent Men are very different things. 

It 
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If therefore Men in this Life only have hope ; if in this Life they can on- 
ly enjoy, 'tis not ſtrange, nor unreaſonable, they ſhould ſeek their Happi- 
neſs by avoiding all things that diſeaſe them here, and by preferring ll 
that delight them ; wherein it will be no wonder to find variety and dif- 
ference. For if there be no Proſpe& beyond the Grave, the inference is 
certainly right, Let us eat and drink, let us enjoy what we delight in, 0 
to morrow we ſhall die. This, I think, may ſerve to ſhe us the Reaſon, 
why, though all Men's Wills are determined by Good, yet they are not 
determined by the fame Objeft. Men may chuſe different things, and 
yer all chuſe right, ſuppoſing them only like a Company of poor Inſeds, 
whereof ſome are Bees,delighted with Flowers, and! their ſweetneſs; others 
Scart delighted with other kind of Viands ; \which having enjoyed 
for a Seaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever, 

$. 36. This ſufficiently diſcovers to us,why Men in this World prefer diffe- 
rent things, and purſue Happineſs by contrary Courſes: But yet ſince Men 
are always determined by Good,the greater Good ; and are conſtant, and 
in carneſt, in matter of Happineſs and Miſery , the Queſtion ſtill remains, 
How Men come often to prefer the worſe to the better ; and to chuſe that, 
* Which by their own Confeſſion has made them miſerable ? 

$. 37. To this I anſwer, That as to preſent Happineſs, or Miſery ; pre» 
ſent Pleaſure or Pain , when that alone comes in Conſideration, a Man never 
chuſes amiſi : he knows what beſt pleaſes him, and that, he actually pre» 
fers, Things in their preſent p—_ what they ſeem: the apparent 
and lg , are, in this caſe, always the ſame, For thePain or Pleafuro 
being juſt ſo great, and no greater, than it is felt, the preſent Good or 
Evil is really ſo much as it appears. And therefore were every Aion of 
ours. concluded within it felf, and drew no wr aſter it, we 
ſhould undoubtedly always will nothing but Good; always infallibly pre» 
ſer the beſt. Were the pains of honeſt induſtry, and of ſtarving with 
Hunger and Cold ſet together before us,no Body wbuld be in doubt which 
to chuſe : were the fatisfation-of a Luſt, and the Joys of Heaven offered 
at once to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or err in the 
choice, and determination of his Will. But ſince our voluntary Actions 
carry not all the Happineſs, and Miſery, that depend on them,along with 
them in their preſent performance; but are the precedent Cauſes ot Good 
and Evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us, when they 
themſelves are paſſed, and ceaſe to be ; that which has the Preference, and 
makes us will the doing or omitting any AQton in our Power, #s the 
greater Good, appearing to reſult from that choice in all its Conſequences, 
as far as at preſent they are ſented to our view, 

$. 38. So that, chat which determines the choice of the Will, and obtains 
the preference, is ſtill Good, the greater Good: But it is alſo only Good 
that appears ; that which carries with it the ExpeQtation of Addition to 
our Happineſs, by the increaſe of our Pleaſures, either in Degrees, Sorts, 
or Duration, or by the preventing, leſſening,or — pain. Thus 
the Temptation of a pleaſant Taſte, brings a Surfeit, a Diſeaſe, and, per- 
haps, Death too, on one, who looks no farther than that apparent Good, 
than the preſent Pleaſure ; who ſees not the remate and concealed Evil: 
and the hopes of eaſing or preventing ſome greater pain, ſweetens another 
Man's Draught , and makes that willingly be ſwallowed, which in it ſelf 
is nauſeous and unpleaſant. Both theſe Men were moved to what they 
did by the appearance of Good , though the one found Eaſe and Health, 
and the other a Diſeaſe and DeſtruQion : and therefore to him that looks 
beyond this World, andis fully perſuaded, that God the righteous Judge, 


will 
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will render to every Man according to his Deeds; To them who by pa- 
tient continuance in well doing, ſeck tor Glory, and Honour, and Immor- 
tality , Eternal Life; but unto every Soul that doth Evil, Indignation 
and Wrath, Tribulation and Anguiſh : To him, 1 ſay, who hath a proſpect 
of the different State of perfect Happineſs, or Miſery that attends all Men 
aſter this Life, depending, on their Behaviour here, the meaſures of Good 
and Evil, that govern lus choice, are mightily changed. For fince no- 
thing of Pleafurc and Pain in this Lite, can bear any proportion to endleſs 
Happineſs, or exquiſite Miſery of an immortal Soul hereafter, Actions in 
his Power will have their preference, not according to the tranſient Plea- 
ſure, or Pain that accompanies, or follows them here ; but as they ſerve ro 
ſecure that perfect durable Happineſs hereafter. 

$.36- Hethep that will account for the Miſery,that Men often bring on 
themſelves, nofvithiianding that they do all in earneſt purſue Happineſs, 
and always preler the greater apparent Good, muſt conſider, how 7hings 
come to be repreſented to our choiceunder deceitful appearances: and that 
is, by the Judzment pronouncing wrongly concerning them. To ſee 
how far this reaches, and what are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we 
muſt remember , that things are judged good or bad in a double 
Senſe, 

Firſt, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely Pleaſure 
or Pain, 

Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, but 
that alſo which is apt by its efficacy, or conſequences, to bring it upon 
us at a diſtance, cannot but move the Will, and determine the choice 
of a Creature,that has ſoreſight ; therefore 7hinge alſo that draw after them 
Pleaſure and Pain, are confidered as Good and Evil, | 

$. 40. The wrong Jugyment that miſleads ns, and makes the Will often 
faſten on the worſe ſide, les in miſreporting upon the various Compari- 
ſons of theſe. The _ Judgment I am here ſpeaking of, is not what 
one Man may think,of the determination of another ; but what every 
Man himſelf muſt confe(s to be wrong. For ſince. lay it for a certain 
ground, that every intelligent Being really ſeeks Happineſs, and would 


enjoy all the pleaſures he could, an ſuffer no pain; 'tis impoſlible any . 


one ſhould willingly put into his own draught any bitter Ingredient, or 


leave out any thing in his Power, that could add to its ſweetneſs, but on- 


ly by a wrong Judgment. I ſhall not here ſpeak of that miſtake, which 
is the conſequence of invincible Error, which ſcarce deſerves the Name of 
wrong Judgment ; but of that wrong Judgment, which every Man him- 
ſelf muſt confeſs to be fo. 

d. 41. I. Theretore, as to. | preſent Pleaſure and Pain, the Mind as 
has been ſaid, never miſtakes that which is really good arevil: that which 
is the greater Pleaſure, or. the greater Pain, 1s really juſt, as it appears. 
But though preſent Pleaſure and Pain, ſhew their difference and degrees fo 
plainly, as not to leave room for miſtake: - yet when we- compare preſent 
FP leafure or Pain with future, we of ten make Wrong Judgments of them, ta- 
king our meaſurcs of them in different poſitions of diſtance. Objects 
near our view, are apt to be thought greater than thoſe of a larger ſize, 
that are more remote : and fo it is with Pleaſures and Pains, the preſent 
is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance have the diſadvantage in the 
Compariſon. Thus moſt Men, like ſpend-thrift Heirs, are apt to judge 
2 little in Hand better than a great deal tocome ; and fo for ſmall Mat- 
ters in Poſlcfſion, part with o_ ones in Reverſion: bur that this isa wrong 
Jadgment every one mult allow, let his pleaſure conſiſt in whatever it 

will, 
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will:fince that which is future,will certainly come to be preſent; and then 
having the ſame advantage of nearneſs , will ſhew its felt in its full dimen- 
ſons, and diſcover his wilful miſtake, who judged | of it by unequal mea- 
- ſures. Were the Pleaſure of Drinking accompanied, the very moment a 
Man takes off his Glaſs, with that fick Stomach, and akeing Head, which 
in ſome Men are ſure to follow not many hours aſter, I think no body, 
whatever Pleaſure he had in his Cups, would, on theſe Conditions, ever 
let Wine touch his Lips; which yer he gaily ſwallows, and the evil ſide 
cones to be choſen only by the fallacy of a little difference, in time, Bur 
if Pleaſure or' Pain can be fo leſſened only by a ſew hours removal, how 
much more w1ll it be fo,by a farther diſtance,toa Man, that will not (by bl 
- due conſideration,do,what time will, z. _—_— it home upon himſelf) cone 

ſider it as preſent , and there take its true dimenſions? This is the way 
we uſually impoſe on our ſelves, in reſpect of bare Pleaſure and Pain, orthe 
true degrees of Happineſs or Miſery: The future loſes its juſt proportion, 
and what is preſent,obtains the preference as the greater, I mention 
here the wrong Judgment, whereby the abſent are not only leſſened, 
reduced to perte& nothing ; when Men enjoy what they can in 
and make ſure of that, concluding amiſs, That no evil will thence follow : 
For that lies not in comparing the greatneſs of future Good and Evil, 
which is that we are here ſpeaking of: But in another ſort of wrong Judg- 
ment, which isconcernirig Good or Evil, as it is conſidered , to be the 
cauſe and procurement of Pleaſure or Pain, that will follow from it. 

$. 43. The cauſe of our judging amiſs , when we compare our pre» 
ſent Pleaſure or Pain with future, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow 
Conſtitutions of our Minds. We cannot well erjo two Pleaſures at 
much leſs any Pleaſure almoſt, whilſt Pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent Pleas 
fure, if it be not very languid, and almoſt none at all, fills our narrow 
Souls, and ſo takes up all our Minds, that it ſcaree leaves any thought 
of things abſent: Or if many of our Pleafures are not ſtrong enough to ex- 
clude the conſideration of things at' a diſtance ; yet we have fo great an 
abhorrence of Pain, that a little of it extinguiſhes all our Pleafures. A little 
bitter mingled in our Cup, leaves no reliſh of the ſweet: and hence it 
comes, that at any rate we deſire to be rid of the preſent Evil, which we 
are apt to think nothing abſent can equal ; ſince while the Pain remains, 
we find not our ſelves capable of any the leaſtdegree of Happineſs. Hence 
we ſee the preſent Pain, any one ſuffers, is always the worſt; and tis with 
anguiſh they cry out, Any other rather than this ; nothing can be ſo into» 
lerable as what I now ſaffer. And therefore our whole Endeavours and 
Thoughts are intent to get rid of the preſent Evil before all things, as the 
firſt neceſſary ſtep towards Happineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as 
we paſſionately think, can exceed, or almoſt equal the Pain-we feel : and 
becauſe the abſtinence from a preſent Pleaſure that offers it ſelf, is a ſort 
of Pain ; nay, oftentimes a very great one, tis no wonder, that that ope 
rates after the ſame manner Pain does, and leſſens in our Thoughts what 
is future, and fo forces us, as it were, blindfold into its embraces. Thus 
much of the wrong Judgment we make of preſent and future Pleaſure 
and Pain, when they are compared together ; and ſo the abſent conſide- 
red | as future. | 
S. 43. Il. As to things good or bad in their Conſequences, and by the apt- 

neſs is in them to procure us good or Evil in the future , we judge amiſs 
ſeveral ways. 


1. When we judge that ſo much Evil does not really depend on them, 
as in truth there does, 


2. When 
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2. When we judge, that thovgh the Conſequence te of that moment, 
yet it is not of that certainty, but that it may otherwiſe fall out ; or elſe 
by ſome means be avoided, as by induſtry, addreſs, change, repentance, 
&c. But that theſe are wrong ways of judging , were eafie to ſhew in 
every particular, if | would examine them at large ſingly ; but I ſhall on- 
ly mention this in general,v/z. That it is a very wrong, and irrational way 
of proceeding,to venture a greqgrter Good and Evil, for a leſs, upon uncer- 
tain gueſſes, and before due, and through examination, as far as a Man's 
knowledge can, by any endeavours or afliſtance, attain, This, I think, 
every one mult confeſs, eſpecially if he conſiders the uſual Cas/es of this 
wrong Judgment, whereof theſe following are ſome. 

$. 44- 1. /gnorance : He that judges without informing himſelt ro the 
utmoſt that he is capable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. 
Il. Inadwvertency: When a Man overlooks eventhat which he does know, 
(This is an affefted and preſent Ignorance, which miſleads our Judgments, 
much as the other, Judging is, as it were, balancing an account, and 
ecermining on which fide the odds lies. If therefore either fide be hud» |}; 
led up in haſte, and ſeveral of the Summs, that ſhould have gone into the 
reckoning, be overlook'd and left out, this Precipitancy cauſes as wrong 
a Judgment, as if it were a perfe&t Ignorance. That which moſt com- 
monly cauſes this, is the prevalency of ſome preſent Pleaſure, heightned 
by our feeble paſſionate Nature, moſt ſtrongly wrought on by what is 
preſent. To check this Precipitancy, our Underſtanding and Reaſon 
was given us, if we will make a right uſe of it, to ſearch, and ſee, and 
then judge thereupon. How much ſloth and negligence, heat and paſ- 
ſion , the prevalency of faſhion, or acquired indiſpoſitions, do ſeverally 
contribute, on occaſion to' theſe wrong Judgments, I ſhall not here far- 
ther enquire. | 
| &.45- This, I think,is certain, That the choice of the Will is every-where 
determined by the greater apparent Good,however it may bewrong repre- 
ſented by the Underſtanding ; and it would be impoſſible Men ſhould 
rſue ſo different Courſes as they do in the World , had they not diffe- 

t Meaſures of Good and Evil. But yet Morality, eſtabliſhed upon 
ts true Foundations, cannot bur determine the Choice in any one that 
will but conſider : and he that will not be fo far a rational Creature, as 
to refle ſeriouſly upon infinite Happineſs and Miſery, muſt needs con- 
demn himſelf, as nos making that uſe of his Underſtanding he ſhould. 

The Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, which the Almighty has + 
eſtabliſhed as rhe Entorcements of his Law, are of weight enough to de- 
termine the Clioice, againſt whatever Pleaſure or Pain this Life can ſhew, WS, 
when the eternal State is conſidered inits bare poſſibility, which no Body | 
n deny. He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs Happineſs to be but 
the poſſible conſequence of a good Life here, or the contrary ſtate the 
ſible Reward of a bad one, muſt own himſelf to judge very much a- 
miſs, if he does not conclude, That a vertuous Life, with the certain ex- 
petation of everlaſting Bliſs, which may come, is to be preferred to a vi- 
Col one, with the tear of that dreadful ſtate of Miſery, which 'tis very 
_ may overtake the guilty ; or at beſt the terrible uncertain hope of 
nnihulation. This is evidently fo, though the vertuous Lite here had 
nothing but Pain, an4 the vicious continual pleaſere; which yet is forthe 
moſt part quite otherwiſe, and wicked Men have not much the odds to 
brag of, even in their preſent poſſeſſion , nay, all things rightly conſi- 
dered, have, I think even the worſe part here. But when infinite Hap- 
pinefs 1s put in one Scale, againſt _ Miſery in the other ; if rhe 
| worlt 
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worſt, that comes to the pious Man, it he miſtake, be the beſt that the 
wicked can attain to, if be be in the right, Who can without madneſs 
run the venture 2 Whoin his Wits would chuſe to come within a poflibi- 
lity of infinite Miſery, which if he miſs, there is yet nothing to be gotby 
that hazard ? Whereas on the other fide, rhe fober Man ventures nothi 
againſt infinite Happineſs to be got, if his ExpeCtation comes to pats. 'K 
the good Man be in the right, he is eternally happy : it he miſtake, he 
is not miſerable, he feels nothing. On the other fide, if the wicked bein 
the right, he 15 not happy : if he miſtakeyhe is infinitely miſerable. Muſt 
it not bea moſt manifeſt wrong Judgment, that does not preſently fee, 
to which ſide, in this caſe, the preference is to be given. I haveforborn to 
mention any thing of the certainty, or probability of a future State, de- 
ſigning here to ſhew the wrong Judgment, that any one muſt allow, he 
makes, upon his own Principles laid how he pleafes, who preters the ſhort 
pleaſures of a vicious Life upon any confideration, whilſt he knows, and 
cannot but be certain, that a future Life is at leaſt poſſible. = 

$. 46. Under this ſimple /dea of Power, I have taken occaſion to ex- 
plain our /deas of Will, Yolition, Liberty, and Neceſiity ; which having 
a greater mixture in them, than belongs barely to fimple Modes, might 
perhaps, be better placed amongſt the more complex. For W111, for ex- 
ample, contains in it the /dea of a Power to preterthe doing, to the not 
doing any particular Aftion (& wice verſa) which it has thought on; 
which preference is truly a Mode of Thinking,-and fo the Zdea which the 
word Wil ſtands for, is a complex and mixed one,made up of the fimple _ 
Ideas of Power, and a certain Mode of Thinking : and the Zdea of Li- 
berty is yet more complex, being made up of the /fea of a Power toac 
or not to a, in conformity to Valition, But I hoped this tranſgreſſion; 
againſt the met!:0d 1 have propoſed to ny ſelf, will be forgiven me, if I 
have quitred it a little, to explain ſome /deas of great importance ; ſuch 
as are thoſe of the Will, Liberty,and Neceſſity, in this place , where they, 
as it were,offered themſelves, and ſprang up from their proper roots. Be- 
ſides, having before largely enough inſtanced in ſeveral fimple Modes, 
to ſhew what I meant by them, and how the Mind got them, (for [ in- 
tend not to enumerate all the particular /d4eas of each fort,) theſe of 
Will, Liberty, and Neceſſity, may ſerve as inſtances of mixed Modes, 
which are that ſort of /deas I purpoſe next to treat of. 

$. 47. And thus Ihave, in a ſhort draught, given a view of our ori. 
ginal /Zeas, from whence all the reſt are derived , and of which they 
are made up ; which if I would conſider, as a Philoſopher, and exa- 
mine on what Cauſes they depend, and of what they are made , I be- 
lieve they all might be reduced to thele very tew primary, and original 
ONES, V72. 

Extenfion, 
Solidity, 
| Mobility; 

which by our Senſes we receive from Body: 


Thinking, and the 


Power of Moving ; 
which by refleftion we receive from our Minds ; to which if we add 
Exiſtence, 
Duration, 
gu Number ; 


which belong both to the one, and the other,we haye, perhaps, all the a 
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| ginal /deas on which the reſt depend. For by theſe, I imagine, might be 
explained the nature of Colours, Sounds, Tiftes, Smells, and all other 
| Jdeas we have , if we had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the 
| ſeverally modified Extenſions, and Motions , of theſe minute Bodies 
which produce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent'purpoſe be- 
ing to enquire only into the Knowledge the Mind has of Things, by thoſe 
Hdeas,and Appearances God has fitted it to receivefrom them,and how the 
Mind comes by that Knowledge ; rather than into their Caufes,or manner 
of Production, I ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, ſet my 
ſelf ro enquire philoſophically into the peculiar Conſtitution of Bodies, 
and the Configuration of Parts , whereby they have the power to pro- 
duce in us the /deas of their ſenſible Qualities : I ſhall not enter any 
farther into that Diſquiſition ; it ſufficing to my purpoſe to obſerve, 
That Gold , or Saffron, has a power to produce in us the 7dea of 
Yellow ; and Snow, or Milk, the /dea of Whire; which we can have 
only by our Sight , without examining the Texture of the Parts of 
thoſe Bodies, or the particular Figures, or Motion of the Particles, 
which rebound from them, to cauſe in us that particular Senſation : 
Though when we go beyond the bare /deas in our Minds, and would 
enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any thing elſe, to be 
in any ſenſible Obje&t, whereby it produces different /deas in us, 
but the different Bulk, Figure, Number , Texture, and Motion of its 


inſenſible Parts. 
: CY Fee 
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CH AP. XXII 
Of Mixed Modes. 


Q. 1. Aving treated of Simple Modes in the foregoing Chapters, and 
given ſeveral inſtances of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of 
them, ro ſhew what they are, and how we come by them ; we are now in 
the next place to conſider thoſe we call Mixed Modes, ſuch are the Com- 
plex Ideas, we make by the names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lie, &c. 
u hich conſiſting of ſeveral Combinations of ſimple /deas of different kinds, 
] have called Mixed Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more ſimple 
Modes, which conſiſts only of ſimple /Jeafof the fame kind. Theſe mixed 
Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations of ſimple Zdeas, as are not looked 
upon to be the charaCteriſtical Marks of any real Beings that have a ſteady 
exiſtence , but ſcattered and independent 7deas , put together by the 
Mind, are thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex 7eas of Subſtances. 
$. 2. That the Mind, in reſpeQ of its ſimple eas, is wholly paſſive, 
and receives them all from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, fuch 
as Senfation or Reflection offers them , without being able to-make any 
one /dea Experience fhews us. But if we attentively conſider theſe /Jeas 
I call mixed Modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Original 
quite different. The Mind here often exerciſes an attive Power in the ma- 
king theſe leveral Combinations : for it being once furniſhed with ſimple 
Ideas , it can put them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, and ſo make 
variety of complex /deas, without examining whether they exiſt fo roge- 
ther in Nature. And hence, I think, ir is, that theſe fort of eas are 
called Notions; as if they had their Original, and conſtant Exiſtence more 
S 2 M0 
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in the Rouge of Men, than in the reality of things ; and to fom ſuch 
Ideas, it ſfufficed, that the Mind put the parts of them together, and that 
they were conſiſtent in the Underſtanding , without conſidering whether 
they had ja real Being. Though I do not deny, but ſeveral of them 
might be taken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence of ſeveral ſimple 
Ideas ſo combined, as they are put togerker in the Underitanding : For 
the Man who firſt framed the /dea of Hypocrifie, might have either taken 
it at firlt from the obſervation of one, who made ſhew of good Qualities 


which he had not; or elſe have framed that /dea in his Mind , without 


having any ſuch pattern to faſhion it by. For it is evident, that in the 
17 on ac - of Languages, and Societies of Men, ſeveral of thoſe complex 
Hdeas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions eſtabliſhed amongſt 
them, muſt needs have been in the Minds of Men, before they exiſted 
any where elſe; and that many names, that ſtood for ſuch complex 7deas, 
were in uſe, and ſo thoſe /deas framed,before the Combinations they ſtood 
for,ever exiſted. | 

d. 3. Indced, now that Languages are made, and abound with words 
ſtanding for them, a «ſual way of getting theſe complex Ideas, is by the 
explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them. For conſiſting of a com- 
pany of ſimple /deas combined, they may by words, ſtanding for thoſe 
ſimple 7deas, be repreſented to the Mind of one who underſtands thoſe 


words, though that complex Combination of ſimple 7deas were never 


offered to his Mind by the real exiſtence of things. Thus a Man may 
come to have the /dea of Sacrilege, or Murther, by enumerating to him 


the ſimple 7deas theſe words ſtand for, without ever ſeeing cither of them 
committed. | 


$. 4. Every mixed Mode conſiſting of many diſtin&t ſimple 7deas, it 
may be well enquired, whence it has its nity ; and how ſuch a preciſe 
multitude comes to make but one /dea, ſince that Combination does not 
always exiſt together in Nature: And this, it is plain, it has from an Act 
of the Mind combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple 7deas together, and conſide- 
ring them as one complex one,confiſting of thoſe parts ; and the mark of 
this Union, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one 
name given to that Combination. For 'us by their names, that Men com- 
monly regulate their account of their diſtia&t Species of mixed Modes, 
{c!dom allowing or conſidering any number of foke Ideas, to make one 
complex one, but ſuch Colle&tions as there be names for. Thus, though 
the killing of an old Man be as fit in Nature to be united into one com- 
plex /dea , as the killing a Man's Father ; yet there being no name ſtan- 
ding preciſely tor the one, as there is the name of Parricide to mark the 
other, it is not taken for a particular complex 7dea,) nor a diſtin&t Species 
of Actions, from that of killing a y Man, or any other Man. 

$.5. It we ſhould enquire a little farther, to ſee what it is, that occaſions 
Men to make ſeveral Combinations of imple Ideas into diſtin, and, as it 
were, ſetled Modes, and neglect others, which in the Nature of Things 
themſelves, have as much an aptneſs to be combined, and make diſtinct 
[{deas, we ſhall find the reaſon of it tobe theend of Language ; which be- 
ng to mark, or communicate Mens Thoughts to one another, with all the 
ditpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Colleftions of /deas into 
complex Modes, and affrx names to them, as they have frequent uſe of in 
their way of Living and, Converſation, leaving others, which they have 
but ſeltom an occaſion to mention, looſe and without names,that rye them 
together : rhey rather chufing to enumerate (when they have need) ſuch 


1deas as make them up, by the particular names, that ſtand for them, 
| | than 
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than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of complex 7deas, with 
names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never have any occaſion-to 
make ule of. A 

d. 6. This gives us the Reaſon how it comes to paſs , that there are-in 
every Language words which cannot be rendred by any words of another. Far 
the ſeveral Faſhions Cuſtoms, and Manners of one Nation, making feve- 
ral Combinations of /deas familiar and neceſfary in one, which another _ 
People had never any occaſion tomake, or, perhaps, ſo much as take no- 
tice of, Names come of courſe to be annexed to them, to avoid long Peri- 
phraſes in things of daily Converſation ; and fo they become ſo many dis 
ſtint complex /deas in their Minds. Thus 5294s amongit the Greeks, 
and Proſcripto amongſt the Romans, ſtood for complex /deas, which were 
not in the Minds of other People, nor had therefore any names in-other 
Languages that anſwered them. Where there was no ſuch Cuſtom, there 
was no notion of any ſuch Actions , no uſe of ſuch Combinations of /deas 
as were united,and, as it were, tied together by thoſe terms ; and therefore 
in other Countries there were no names for them. 

d. 7, Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon, Why Languages conſtantly 
change, take up new, and lay by old terms. Becauſe change of Cuſtoms 
and Opinions bringing with them new Combinations of eas, which it 
is neceſſary frequently to think on, and talk about , new names to avoid 
long deſcriptions are annexed to them ; and ſo they become new Species 
of complex Modes. What a number of different /deas are by this means 
wrapped up in one ſhort ſound, and how much of our Time and-Breath 
is thereby ſaved, any one will ſee, who will but take the pains to enu- 
merate all the /deas, that either Reprieve or Appeal far ; and in- 
ſtead of either of thoſe Names, uſe a Periphraſis to make any one under- 
ſtand their _— 

$. 8. Though I ſhall have occaſion to conſider this more at large,when 
I come to treat of Words, and their Uſe; yet I could not avoid to take 
thus much notice here of the names of mixed Modes, which being fee- 
ting, and tranſient Combinations of ſimple 7deas, which have but a ſhort 
exiſtence any where, but in the Minds of Men ; and there too have no 
longer any exiſtence, than whilſt they are thought on, have not ſo much 
any where the appearance of a conſtant and laſting exiſtence, as in their 
Names ; which are theretore,in theſe fort of /deas, very apt to be taken for 
the /deas themſelves. For if we ſhould enquire where the /dea of a Tri- 
umph,or Apetheofis exiſts, it is evident,they could neither of them exiſt al- 
rogether any where in the things themſelves, being Actions rhat required 
time totheir performance, and fo could never all exiſt together: And as . 
to the Minds of Men, where the /deas of theſe Actions are ſuppoſed to be 
lodged, they have there too a very uncertain exiſtence z and therefore 
we are apt to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. 

0.9. There are therefore three ways whereby we get theſe complex Ideas of 
wixed Modes.x.By Experience and Obſervation of things themſelves. Thus 
by ſeeing two Men wraſtle, or fence, we get the /dea of wraſtling or 
lencing 2. By /rvention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple 
[deas in our own Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing,or Ertching,had 
an /dea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the moſt 
ulual way, by explaining the names of Actions we _ law, or Notions 
we cannot ſee; and by enumerating, and rhereby, a$ it were, ſetting be- 
lore our Imaginations all thoſe /deas which go to the making them up, ' 
and are the conſtituent parts of them. For having by Sexſation and Re- 
fect ionftored our Minds with ſimple /deas, and by uſe got the Names, 
| k/ that 
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that ſtand for themi, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to another any 
complex [dea,we could have him conceive : ſothar it has in it no ſimple 
1dea,but what heknows, and has, with us, the fame name tor. Forall our 
complex /deas are ultimately refolvable into ſimple-/deas, of which they 
are compounded, and originally made up, though perhaps their immedi- 
ate Ingredients, as I may fo fay, are alſo complex /de.zs. Thus the mix- 
ed Mode, which the word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple /deas ; 
1. Articulate Sounds. 2. ain /deas in the Mind of the Speaker. 
3. Thoſe words the ſigns of thoſe /deas. 4. Thoſe ſigns put together by 
affirmation or negation, otherwiſe than the /deas they ſtand tcr, are in 
the Mind of the Speaker. I think Ineed not go any farther inthe Analy- 
ſis of that complex /dea, we call a Lye : what I have faid is enough to 
ſhew, that it is made up of ſimple /deas: And it could not but be an of- 
jenſive tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more minute 
enumeration of every particular ſimple /dea, that goes to this complex 
one ; which, from = has been faid, he cannot but be able to make out 
to himſelf, The fame may be done in all our —— Ideas whatſo- 
ever ; which however compounded, and decompounded, may at laſt be 
' reſolved into ſimple /deas, which are all the Materials of Knowledge or 
Thought we haveor can have. Nor ſhall we have reaſon to fear, that the 
Mind 1s hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a number of /deas , if we conſider, 
whar an inexhauſtible ſtock of Fimple Modes, Number, and Figure alorie 

affords us. How far then mixed Modes,which admit of the various Com-- © 
binations of diflerent ſimple /deas, and their infinite Modes, are [rom be- 
ing few and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine. Sothat before we have dorie, 
we ſhall ſee, that,no Body need be afraid,he ſhall haye ſcope, and compaſs 
enough for his Thoughs to range in, though they be, as I pretend, confi- 
ned only to ſimple /deas received from Senſation or Reflection, and their 

ſeveral combinations. | 

$.10. It is worth our obſerving which of all our ſimple Ideas have been moſt 
modified, and had moftf mixed Modes made out of them, with names given 
to them: And thoſe have been theſe three; Thinking, and Motion, (Which 
are the two /deas which comprehend in them all Action,) and Power, 
trom whence theſe Actions are conceived to flow. Theſe fimpe /deas, I 
fay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, have been thoſe, which have been 
moſt modified ; and out -of whoſe Modifications have been made moſt 
complex Modes, with names to them. For Action being the great buſi- 
neſs of Mankind, and the whole mitter about which all Laws are con- 
verſant, it is no wonder, that the ſeveral Modes of Thinking and Motion, 
ſhould te taken notice of, the /deas of them obſerved and Jaid up in the 
Memory, and have Names aſſigned tothem ; without which, Laws could 
be but ill made, or Vice and Diſorders reprefled. Nor could any Com- 
munication be well had amongſt Men , without ſuch complex 7deas, 
with Names to them ; and therefore Men have fetled Names, and ſuppo- 
ſed ſetled /deas in their Minds, of modes of Actions diſtinguiſhed by their 
— Cauſes, Means, Objets, Ends, Inſtruments, Time, Place, and other cir- 
cumſtances ; and alſo of their Powers fitted for thoſe Actions ; v. g. Bold- 
neſs is the Power to ſpeak or do before others, without fear or diſorder ; 
and |the Greeks call the confidence of ſpeaking by a peculiar name 
7«ggroa; Which power or ability in Man,of doing any thing, when it has 
been acquired by frequent doing the ſame thing, is, that the /Jea we name 
Habit; when it is forward, and ready upon every occaſion, to break into 
Action, we call it Diſpofirion: Thus Teſtinels is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to 
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To conclude, Let us examine any Modes of Aion, v.g. Conſidera- 
tion and Aſſent, which are Actions of the Mind ; Running and Speaking, 
which are Actions of the Body ; Revenge and Murther, which are Acti- 
ons of both together, and we ſhall find them but ſo many- Colleftions of 
fimple Ideas, which together make up the complex ones ſignified by thoſe 


' Names. 


& 1x. Power being the Source from whence all Action proceeds. The 
Subſtances wherein theie Powers are, when they exert this Power into 
AR, are called Cauſes ; and the Subſtapvces which thereupon are produ- 
| .ced, or the ſimple /deas which are introduced into any fubjedt by: the 

"exerting of that Power, are called Effes. The efficacy whereby thenew 
Subſtance 0n/gea is produced, is called, inthe fubjec,cxerting that Power, 
AQion; but in the ſubject , wherein any imple /dea is changed or /pro- 
duced, it is called Pattion : which efheacy however various, and the 
effets almolt infinite z yet we can, | think, conceive it in intel 
Agents, ta be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking, and Willing, in corpos 
real Agents, nothing elfe but Modifications of Motion. I fay, I think 


we cannot conceive 1t to be any{other but theſe two: For whatever fort * 


of Action, beſides theſe, p any effects, 1 conſe my felf to have no 
Notidn, nor /dea of ; and fo they are quite remote from my Thoughts, 
Apprehenfions, and Knowledge|; and are as much in the dark to me, as 
five other _ _ Heas of _— n a — And there» 
fore words, which ſeem togxpreſs ſome Adtien, ie nothing of the 
Al os Modus Operandifit all, but barely the effett, with ry CLICUIN= 
ſtances of the Subject wrought an, or Cane operating ; v. g. Creation, 
Annihgation, contain in them no /dea of the Action or Manner, whereby 
they are produced, but barely of the Cauſe, and the thing done. And 
when a Country man fays, the Cold freezes Water,though the word Free- 
zing ſeem to import ſame Action, yet truly it ſignifies nothing, but the 
effect, viz. that Water, that was before fluid, is become hard and conſi- 
ſtent, without containing any /dea of the Action whereby it is done. 

&. 12. I think ſhall not need to remark here, that though Power ahd 
Action make the greateſt part of mixed Modes, marked by Names, and 
familiar in the Minds ard Mouths of Men; yet other ſunple 7deas, and 
their ſeveral Combinations , are ot excluded ; much leſs, I think, will 
it be weceſſary for me to enumerate all the mixed Modes, Which have been 
{ctled, with Names to them : that would be to make a Dictionary of the 
greateſt part of the Words made uſe of in Divinity, Erhicks, Law, and Po- 
lticks, and ſeveral other Sciences. All rhat is requiſite to my preſent de- 
ſign, is to ſhew,what ſort of /deas thoſeare, I call Mixed Modes; how the 
Mind comes by them ; and that they are Compaſitions, made up of ſim- 
ple /deas got tram Senſation and Refletian , which, I ſuppoſe, E have 
done. 
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_ + thus  fatisfaQtory anſwer, Thatgs ſomething ; which in truth ſigni 


— 


CH A P. XXII, 
Of our (omplex Ideas of Subſtances. 


d. x. He Mind being, asT have declared, furniſhed with a great num- 

ber of the ſimple /deas, conveyed in by the Senſes, as they are 
found in exterior things, or by Reflett;on onits own Operations, takes no» 
ticealſo, that a certain number of theſe ſimple /deaz go conſtantly roge- 
ther ; which being preſumed to belong to one thing, and, Words being 


ſuited tro common apprehenſions, and made uſe of for quick diſpatch, are . 


called fo united in one ſubje, by one name ; which by inadvertency we 
are apt afterward to talk of and conſider as one fingle ea, which in- 
deed is a complication of many /deas together : Becauſe , as [ have faid, 
notiimagining how theſe ſimple /deas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accu- 
ſtom our ſelves, to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum, wherein they do ſubſilt, 
and from which they do reſult, which therefore we call Sub/ance. 

$. 2. So that if any one will examine himſelt concerning his Notion of 
pure Subftance in general, he will find he has no other /ea of it at all, but 
only a Suppoſition of he knows not what ſupport of ſuch Qualities, which 
are capable of producing ſimple 7deas in us ; which Qualities are com- 
monly called Accidents: And ifany one ſhould be asked, whats the fubje&t 
wherein Colour or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to fay, but 
the ſolid extended parts : And if he were demantied, what is it, that that 
Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, he would not be in a much better caſe, 
than the /n4ian before mentioned ; who ſaying that the World was ſup- 
ported by a great Elephant, was asked, what the Elephant reſted on ; to 
which his anſwer was, A great Tortoiſe : But beingagain prefled to know 
what gave ſupport to the broad-back'd Tortoiſe, replied, ſomething, he 
knew not what. And thus heres in all other caſes, where we uſe Words 


without having clear and diſtin /deas, we talk like Children ; who be- - 


ing queſtioned, what ſuch a thing is, which they know not ; cey oy 
no 
mbre when ſo uſed, either by Children or Men, but that they knew not 
what ; and that the thing they -pretend to know, and talk of, is what 
they have no diſtin ea of at all, and fo are perleAtly ignorant of it 
and in the dark. The /dea then we have, to which we give the gene+ 
ral name Subſtance, being nothing, but the ſuppoſed, but unknown ſup- 
port of thoſe Qualities we find axiſling, which we imagine cannot ſubſilt, 
ſme re ſubitante, without ſomething to ſupport them, we call that Sup- 
port Subſtantia ; which according to the true import of the Word is, in 
plain Engliſh, tanding under, or upholding, 
$, 3. An obſcure and relative /dea of Subſtaace'in general being thus 
made, we come to have the /deas of particular ſorts of Subſtances, by 
collecting ſuch Combinations of ſimple /deas, as are by Experience and 
Obſervation of Mens Senſes taken notice of to exiſt together, and are 
therefore ſuppoſed to flow from the particular internal Conſtitution, or 
unknown Eſſence of that Subſtance. Thus we come to have the /deas of 
a Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, &c. of which Subſtances, whether any one 
kas any other clear /dea,tarther than of certain ſimple /deas cocxiſting to- 
gether, I appeal to every one's own Experience. 'Tis the ordinary Qua- 


lities, obſervable in Iron, or a Diamond, put together, that make the true 
| com» 
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complex [dea of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith, or a Jeweller,common- 
ly knows better than & Philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial forms he 
may talk ef, has no other /dea of thoſe Subſtances, than what is framed 
by a colletion of thoſe ſimple /deas are to be found in them ; only we 
muſt take notice, that our complex /deas of Subſtances, beſides all theſe 
ſimple /deas they are made up of, have always the confuſed /4:a of ſome- 
thing to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt : and therefore 
when we ſpeak of any fort of Subſtance, wefay it is a thing having ſuch 
; or ſuch Qualities, as Body is a thing that is extended, figured , and ca- 
pable of Motion ; a Spirit a thing capable of thinking : and fo Hardneſs, 
Friability, and Power to draw Iron, we fay, are Qualities to be found in a 
Loadſtone. Theſe and, the like faſhions of ſpeaking intimate, that the 
Subſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the Extenſion, Figure, So- 
lidiry, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable /deas, though we know not 
whar it is. 

$.4. Hence when we talk or think of any particular fort of corporeal 
Snbſtances, as Horſe, Stone, &c. though the /dea, we have-of either of 
them, be but the Complication, or Collection,of thoſe ſevergl ſimple Zdeas 
of ſenſible Qualities, which we uſe to find united ia-rhe thing called 
Horſe, or Stone, yet becauſe we cannot conceive, how they ſhould ſubſiſt 
alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them to exiſt in, and ſupported by 
ſome common ſubje&t ; which Support we denote by the name Subſtance, 
though it be certain, we have no clear, or diſtin&t /dea of that thing, we 
ſuppoſe a Support. TC : 

. 5. Theſame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. 
Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing, &c. which we concluding not to ſubſiſt of 
themſelves, nar apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be pro- 
duced by it, we are apt to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Sub- 
ſtance, which we call Spirit ; whereby yet it is evident, that having no 
other /dea or Notion, of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many 
ſenſible Qualities, which affect our Senſes , do fubſiſt ; by ſuppoſing a 
Subſtance,wherein 7hink ing, Fnowing, Doubting,and a power of Moving, &c. 
do ſubſiſt, We have as clear a Notion of the Nature,or Subit ance of Spirit, 
as we have of Body ; the one being ſuppoſed,to be (without knowing what 
it is) the S«b/tratum to thoſe. ſumple 7deas we have from without; and 
the other ſuppoſed (with alike ignorance of what it is) to be the Sub/tra- 
tum to thoſe Operations, which we exptinnc in our ſelves within, *Tis 
plain then, that the Zdea of *corporeal Subſtance in Matter is as remote 
from our Conceptions, and Apprehenſions, as that of Spiritual Subſtance, 
or Spirit : and therefore from our not having any notion of the Subſtance 
of Spirit, we can no more conclude its non-Exiſtence, than we can, for 
the ſame reaſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body : It being as rational to affirm, 
there is no Body, becauſe we cannot know its Eſſence, as 'tis called, or 
have no /dea of the Subſtance of Matter ; as to fay, there is no Spirit, 
becauſe we know not its Eſſence, or have no 7dea of a Spiritual Sub- 
ſtance. . 
$. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract Nature of Subſtance 
ingeneral.all :he Ideas we have of particular diſtinit Subſtances are nothing 
bur ſeveral Combinations of ſimple /deas, coexhiſting in ſuch, though un- 
known, Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf. "Tis by 
ſuch Combinations of ſimple Zdeas, and nothing elſe, that we reprefent 
particular Subſtances to our ſelves; ſuch are the /deas we have of-wheir 
ſeveral ſorts in our Minds ; and ſuch only do we by their ſpecifick Names, 
ſignifie to orhers, v. g. Man, — Sun, Warer, Iron, upon _—_ 
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which Words, every one who underſtands the Language, frames in his 
Mind a Combination'of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which he has uſual! 
obſerved, or fancied to exiſt together under that denominarion ; all which 
he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be, as it were, adherent to that unknown com- 
mor Subj, which inheres not in any thing elſe: Though in the mean 
time it be manifeſt, and every one, upon Enquiry into his own thoughts, 
will find, that he has no other /dea of any Subſtance, v. g. ler it be Gold, 
Horſe, Iron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he has barely of thoſe ſen- 
ſible Qualities, which he ſuppoſes to inhere with a ſuppoſition of fuch a 
Subſtratum, as gives as it were a ſupport to thoſe Qualities, or ſimple Z- 
deas,which he has obſerved to exiſt united together. Thus rhe /dea of Sun, 
What is it, but an aggregate of theſe ſeveral ſimple /Jeas, Bright, Hor, 
Roundiſh, having a regular motion, at & certain diſtance from 
us, and, perhaps, ſome other 2 As he who thinks and diſcourſes of the 
Sun, has been more or leſs accurate, in obſerving thoſe ſenſible Qualities, 
1deas, or Properties, which are in that thing,which he calls the Sun. 
$. 7. Forhe has rhe perfecteſt /dea of any particular Subſtance, who 
has gathered,and put together,moſt of thofe ſimple /eas, which do exiſt 
in it, ways Fo vg are to be reckoned its aftive Powers, and paſſive Ca- 
ities ; Which though not ſtrictly ſimple /deas, yet, in this reſpeR, for 
revities fake, may conveniently enough be reckoned them, 
Thus the power © wer_y fry is one of the /deas of the Complex one 
of that ſuſtance we call a Load-ſtone,and a Power to be ſo drawn isa part 
of the Complex one we call Iron ; which Powers paſs for inherent Quali 
ties in, thoſe Subjects. Becauſe every Subſtance, being as apt by the Pow- 
ers we obſerve in it, to coy ſome ſenſible Qualities in other Subjects, 
asit is to produce in us thoſe ſimple /deas, we receive immediately from 
it, does by thoſe new ſenſible Qualities, introduced into other Subjects, 
diſcover to us, thoſe Powers, which do thereby mediately affet our Scn- 
ſes, as regularly as its ſenſible Qualities do it immediately, v. g. weimme- 
diately by our Senſes perceive in Fire its Heat and Colout ; which are, if 
rightly conſidered, nothing but Powers in it,to produce thoſe /deas in us: 
& alſo by our Senſes perceive the colour and brittleneſs of Charcoal ; 
whereby we come by the Knowledge of another Power in Fire, which it 
has toThange the colour and conſiſtency of Wood ; By the former Fire 
irntnediately , by the later it mediately diſcovers to us theſe ſeveral 
Powers ; which therefore we look upon to be a paft of the Qualities of 
Fire, and ſo make them a part of the complex /deas of it. For all thoſe 
Powers thar we take Cognizance of, terminatipg only in the alteration of 
ſome lenfible Qu2lities, in thoſe SubjeAts, on which they operate, and ſo 
making them exhibit to us new ſcaſible /deas, therefore it is, that I have 
recl;oned theſe Powers gs ven ſimple Zfeas, which make the com- 
ptex ones of the forts of Subſtances ; though theſe Powers conſidered in 
rhemſelves, are traly complex dezs. And in this looſer ſenſe, I crave 
teave to be underſtood, when 1 name any of theſe Potenrialities among /t 
the fraple Ideas, which we recoflet in our Minds, when we think of par- 
ticular Subſtances. For the Powers that are ſeverally in them, are neceſſa- 
ry t be conſidered, if we will have true diſtin Notions of Subſtances. 
- '$. Not are weto wonder, that Powers make a great part of our com- 
ple>: Ideas of Subſtances ; ſince their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which 
in moſt of thern ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from ano- 
ther, and commonly make a conſiderable of the complex /dea of the 
ſeveral ſorts of them. For our Senſes failing us, in the diſcovery of the 
Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the minute patrs of Bodies, on which their 
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real Conſtitutions and Differences depend, we are fain to make uſe of their 
ſecondary Qualities, as the charaQteriſtical Notes and Marks, whereby to 
frame /deas of them in our Minds, and diſtinguiſh them one from another. 
All which ſecondary Qualities, as has been ſhewn, are nothing but bare 
Powers. For the Colour and Taſte of Opium, are, as well as its foporifick or 
anodyn Virtues,meer Powers depending on its primary Qualities, whereby 
it is fitted to produce different Operations, on different parts of our Bodies. 

The Ideas that make our complex enes of corporeal Subſtances are of theſe 
three forts. Firit, The /deas of the primary Qualities of things, which 
are diſcovered by our Senſes, and are in them even when we perceive 
them not, ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number , Situation, and Motion 
of the Parts of Bodies, which are really in them, whether we perceive 
them or no. Secondly, The ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depend- 
ing on theſe, arc nothing but the Powers,thole Subſtances have to produce 
ſeveral /deas in us by our Senſes; which /deas are not in the things them- 
ſelves, otherwiſe than as any thing is in its Cauſe. 7hirdly, The aprneſs 
we conſider in any Subſtance,to give or receive ſuch alterations of primary 
Qualiries, as that the Subſtance ſo altered, ſhould produce in us different 
Hdeas from what it did before.thele arecalled ative and paſſive Powers: all 
which Powers, as far as we have any Notice or Notion of them,terminate 
only in ſenſibleſimple /deas ; for whatever alteration a Load-ſtone has the 
Power to make in the minute Particles of Iron, we ſhould have no Notion 
of any Power it had at all to operate on Iron, did not its ſenſible Motion 
diſcover it; and I doubt not but there are a thouſand Changes, that Bodies 
we daily handle,have a Power to cauſe in one another,which wenever ſu- 
ſpett, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible effects. | 

$. 10. Powers therefore, juſtly make a great part of our complex Ideas 6 
Subſtances. He,that will examine his complex /dea of Gold, will find ſeve- 
ral of its /deas, that make it up, to be only Powers, as the Power of bein 
melted, but of keeping its weight in the Fire, of being diſſolved in 4g. 
Regia, are [deas, as neceſſary to make up our complex /dea of Gold, as 
its Colour and Weight ; which if duly conſidered, are alſo nothing but 
different Powers. For to ſpeak truly, Yellownels is not aQually in Gold ; 
but is a Power in Gold, to produce that /deain us by our Eves, when pla- 
ced in adue Light; and the Heat,which we-cannor leave out of our /dea 
of the Sun, is no more really in the Sun, than the white Colour it intro- 
duces in Wax. Theſe are both _ Powers in the Sun, operating by 
the Motion, and Figure of its infenſible Parts ; fo on a Man, as to make 
him have the /dea of Heat ; and ſq on Wax, as to make it capable to 
produce in a Man the /dea of White. 

$. 11. Had we Senſes acute enough to diſcern the minute particles of 
Bodies,and the real Conſtitution on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, 
I doubt not but they would produce quite different /deas 1n vs ; and that 
which is now the yellow Colour of Gold, would then diſappear, and in- 
ſtead of it we ſhould ſee an admirable Texture of parts of a certain Size 
and Figure. This Microſcopes plainly diſcover to us ; for what to our 
raked Eyes produces a certain Colour, 1s by thus augmenting the acute- 
neſs of our Senſes, diſcovered to be quite a different thing; and the thus 
altering, as it were, the proportion ot the Bulk of the minute parts of a co- 
loured Objet to our uſual Sight, produces different /deas from what it 
did betore. Thus Sand, or and or Glaſs, whichis opaque, and white 
to the naked Eye, is pellucid in a Microſcope ; and a Hair ſeen this way, 
looſes its former Colour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid,with a mixture 


of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, tuch as appear trom the retraction of 
T 2 Diamonds, 
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Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood to the naked Eye ap 
all red ; but by a good Microſcope, wherein its leſfer parts appear, 7 2 
only ſome few Globules of Red, ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor ; and how 
theſe red Globules would appear, if G could be found, that yet could 
nific them 1000, or 109000 times more, 1s uncertain. 
'C 12. The infinitely wiſe contriver of us, and all things about us, hath 
fitted our Senſes, Faculties, and Organs, to the conveniences of Life, and 
the Buſineſs we have to do here We are able by our Senſes, to know,and 
diſtinguiſh things ; and to examine them fo far, as to apply them to our 
Uſes, and ſeveral ways accommodate the Exigences of this Life. We 
have inſight enough into their admirable Contrivances, and wonderful 
Effedts, to admire, and magnifie the Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of 
their Author. Such a Knowledge as this, which i ſuited to our preſent 
Condition, we want not Faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God 
intended, we ſhould have a perfeR,clear, and adequate Knowledge of them : 
that perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any finite Being. We are 
furniſhed with ay and weak as they are) to diſcover enough 
in the Creatures, to us to the Knowledge of the Creator, and the 
Knowledge of our Duty; and we are fitted well enough with Abilities, to 
provide for the Conveniences of living. Theſe are our Buſineſs in this 
World : But were our Senſes altered, and made much quicker and acuter, 
the appearance and outward Scheme of t would have quite another 
Face to us ; and I amapt to think, would be inconſiſtent with our Being, 
or at leaft well-being in this part of the Univerſe we inhabit. He thar 
conſiders,how little our Conſtitution is able to bear aremove into parts of 
this Air,not much higher than that we commonly breath in, will have rea- 
ſonto be fatisfied,that in this Globe of Earth alotted for our Manſion, the all-' 
wiſe Archite& has ſuited our Organs, and the Bodies, that are to affet 
themone to another, If our Senſe of Hearing were but x000 times quick- 
er than it is, how would a perpetual noiſe diſtratus ? And-we ſhould in 
the quieteſt Retirement, be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, than in the mid- 
dle of a Sea-fight. Nay,if that moſt inſtruftive of our Senſes, Seceing,were 
in any Man 1000, or 100000 more acute than it is now by the beſt Micro- 
ſcope, he would ſee things 1000 or 100000 leſs than he does now, and 
ſo come nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motion of the minute 
Parts of corporeal things; and in many of them, probably get /deas of 
their internal Conſtitutions: But then he would be in a quite different 
World from other People : Nothing would appear the ſame to him,and 0- 
thers : the viſible 7deas of every thing would be different. So that 1 
doubt, Whether he, and the reſt of Men, could diſcourſe concerning the 
Objects of Sight ; or have any Communication about Colours, their ap- 
pearances being ſo wholly different. And, perhaps, ſuch a quickneſs and 
tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine, or ſo muchas open 
Day-light ; nor take in but a very ſmall part of any Object at once, and 
that too only at a very near diſtance. And if by the help of ſuch Micro- 
ſcopical Eyes, (if I may fo call them,) a Man could penetrate farther than 
ordinary into the ſecret Compoſition, and radical Texture of Bodies, he 
would not make any great O—_— the change, if ſuch an acute Sight 
would not ſerve to conduct him to the Market and Exchange;lt he could not 
ſee things, he was to avoid at a convenient diſtance; nor diſtinguiſh things 
he had to do with, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities others do. He that was 
ſharp-ſighted enough to ſee the Configuration of the minute Particles of 
the Spring of a Clock, and obſerve upon what peculiar Structure and Im- 
pulſe, its claſtick Motion depends, would no doubt diſcover ſomething 
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very admirable : But if Eyes ſo framed, could not view at once the Hand, 
and the Characters of the Hour-plate, and thereby at a diſtance ſee what 
a-Clock it was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that acute- 
neſs ; which whilſt, it diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the Parts of the 
Machin, made him looſe its uſe. 

$. r3. And here give me leave to propoſe an extravagant conjecture of 
mine, wiz. That ſince we have ſome Reaſon, (if there be any Credit to 
be given to the report of things, that our Philoſophy cannot account for,) 
to imagine,that Spirits can aſſume to themſelves Bodies of different Bulk, 
Figure, and Conformation of Parts, Whether one great advantage ſome of 
them have over us, may not lie in this, that they can fo frame, and ſhape 
to themſelves Organs of Senſation or Perception, as to ſuit them to their 5 : f 
preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the Obje&t they would conſi- ' 
der. For how much would that Man exceed all others in Knowledge, 
who had but theFaculty ſo toalter the Structure of his Eyes, that one Senſe, 
as to make it capable of all the ſeveral degrees of Viſion, which the af- 
ſiſtence of Glaſſes (caſually at at firſt lighton) has taught us to conceive? 
What wonders would he diſcover, who could ſo fit his Eye to all forts of 
Objects, as to ſee when he pleaſed the Figure and Motion of the minute 
Particles in the Blood, and other juices of Animals, as diſtinQly as he does 
at other times the ſhape and motion of the Animals themſelves. But to 
us in our preſent State, unalterable Organs, ſo contrived, as to diſcover the 
Figure and Motion of the minute parts of Bodies, whereon depend thoſe 
ſenſible Qualities, we now obſerve in them, would, perhaps, be of no ad- 
vantage. God has no doubt made us fo, as is beſt for us in our preſent 
Condition. He hath fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies, that 
ſurround us, and we have to do with : And though we cannot by the Fa- 
culties we have, attain to a perfe&t Knowledge of Things ; yet they will 
ſerve us well enough for thoſe ends above mentioned, which are our great 
Concernment.' I beg my Reader's Pardon, for laying before him ſo wild 
a Phanſie, concerning the ways of Conception in Beings above us: But 
how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine any thing 
about the Knowledge of Angels , bur after this manner, ſome way or o- 
ther, in proportion to what we find and obſerve in; our ſelves. And tho' 
we cannot but allow, that the infinity Power and Wiſdom of God, may 
frame Creatures with a thouſand other Facuhties, and ways of perceiving 
things without , them, than what we have: Yet our Thoughts can go no 
farther than our own, ſo impoſſible it is for us to enlarge our very Gueſles 
beyond the /dezs received from our own Senfation and RefleQion. The 
Suppoſition at |leaſt, that Angels do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, need not 
ſtartle us, ſince;.ſome of the moſt ancient, and moſt learned Fathers of the 
Church, ſeemed to believe,that they had Bodies: And this is certain, that 
their ſtate and way of Exiſtence is unknown to us. y 

$. 14. But to return to the Matter in Hand, the /deas we have of Sub- 
ſtances ; and the ways we come by them, I fay our Ideas of Subſtances 
are nothing elſe but a CO a certain number of ſmple Ideas, conſi- 
dered as united in one thing. eſe Ideas of Subſtances, though they are 
commonly called ſimple Apprehenſions, and the Names of them ſimple 
Terms; yet in effect, are complex and compounded. Thus the /dea 
which an Eng/i/h-man ſignified by the Nafne Swan, is white Colour, y 
long Neck,red beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, and all theſe of a certain 
ſize, with a power of fwimmung in the Water, and making a certain kind 
of Noiſe, and,periaps, to a Man,who has long obſerved thole kind of Birds, 
ſome other Properties, which all terminate in ſenſible ſimple 7deas. 
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C 15. Beſides the complex 7deas we have of material ſenſible Subſtan- 
ces, of which I have laſt $11 the ſimple /deas we have taken from 
thoſe Operations of our own Minds, we experiment daily in our ſelves, 
as Thinking, Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and power of beginning 
Motion, &c. coexiſting in ſome Subitance, we are able to frame rhe com- 


' plex Hdea of a Spirit, Andthus by putting together the /deas of Think- 


ing, Perceiving, Liberty, and power of moving themſelves and other 
things, we have as clear a perception, and notion, of immaterial Subſtan- 
ces, as we haveof material. © For putting togerher the /feas of Thinking 
and Willing, or the power of _— or quieting corporeal Motion, joined 
to Subſtance, of which we have no diſtinct /dea, we have the dea of Spi- 
rit ; and by putting together the /deas of coherent ſolid parts, and a 
power of being moved, joined with Subſtance, of which likewiſe we have 
no poſitive /4es, wehave the /dea of Matter. The one is as clear and di- 
ſtinQ an 7dea, as the other : The ea of Thinking, and moving a Body, 
being as clear and diſtinE /deas, as the /deas of Extenſion, Solidity, and 
being moved. For our /dea of Subſtance, is equally obſcure,or none at all, 
in both ; it is but a ſuppoſed, I know not what, to ſupportthoſe /deas, we 
call Accidents. 

$. 16. By the complex /dea of extended, figured, coloured, and all 
other ſenſible Qualities, which is all that we know of it , we are as far 
from the /dea of the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew nothing ar all: 
Nor after all the acquaintance and familiarity, which we imagine we have 
with Matter, and the many Qualities Mex aſſure themſelves they per- 
ceive and know in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon examination be found, 
that they have any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Body, than 
they have belonging to Spirit. 

$. 17. The primary [deas we _—_—_— to Body, as contradiſtingui- 
ſhed to Spirit, are the cohefron of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable parts, 
and a power of communicating Motion by impulſe. Theſe, I think, are the 
original /deas proper and peculiar to Body: tor Figure is but the conſe 
quence of finite Extenſion. 

d. 18. The Ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to Spirit, are Think- 
ing, and Will, or a power of putting Body into motion by Thought, and, 
which is conſequent to it, Liberty, For as Body cannot but communi» 
cate its Motion by impulſe, to another Body, which it meets with at reſt ; 
ſo the Mind can put Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do fo, as it pleaſes. 
The /deas of Exiltence,Duration,and Mobility,are common to them both, 

5 19. There is no reaſon _ it ſhould be thought ſtrange, that I 
make Mebility belong to Spirit : For having no other /dea of Motion, but 
change of diſtance, with other Beings, that are conſidered as at reſt ; and 
finding that Spirits, as well as Bodies, cannot operate, but where they 
are; and that Spirits do operate at ſeveral times, at ſeveral places, I can- 
not bur attribute change of place to all finite Spirits : (for of the infinite 
Spirit, | ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, as well as my 
Body , is certainly as capable of changing ot diſtance with any other Bo- 
dy, or Being, as Body it ſelf; and fo is capable of Motion. And if a 
Mathematician can conſider a certain diſtance , or a change of that di- 
ſtance between two Points ; one may certainly conceive a diſtance, and 
a change of diſtance berween two Spirits; and fo conceive their Motion, 
their approach, or removal, one from another, 

9. 20. Every one figds in himſelf, that his Soul can think, will, and 
operate on his Body, in the place where that is ; but cannot operate on 
a Body , or in place, an hundred Miles diſtant from it. No body can 

imagine, 
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imagine, that his Soul can think, or move a Body at Oxford, whilſt he is 
at London ; and cannot but know, that beingunited to his Body, it con- 
ſtantly changes place all the whole Journey, between Oxford and London 
as the Coach, or Horſe, does that carries him ; and, I think, may be faid 
to be truly all that while in motion : Or if that will not be allowed to 
afford us a clear /dea _ of its motion, its being ſeparated from the 
Body in death, I think, will : For to conſider it, to go out of the Body, 
or leave it , and yet to have no /dea of its motion, ſeems to me unpof- 
ſible. 

, $.2r. If it be faid by any one, that it cannot change place, becauſe it 
hath none, for Spirits are not i## Loco, but 7/44; I ſuppoſe that way of tal- 
king, will not now be of much weight to many, in an Age that is not 
much diſpoſed to admire, or ſuffer themſelves to be deceived, by ſach un- 
intelligible ways of ſpeaking. Bur it any one thinks there is any ſenſe in 
thar diſtinction, and applicable to our t purpoſe, I deſire hum to pur 
it into intelligible Engliſh; and then from thence draw a reaſon to ſhew, 
that Spirits are not capable of Motion. Indeed, Motion cannot be attri- 
buted to G OD, not becaule heis a Spirit, but becauſe he is an Infinite 

£. | 

$. 22. Letus compare then our complex 7dea of Spirit, with our com- 
plex /dea of Body, and fee whether there be any more obſcurity in one, 
than in the other, and in which moſt. Our 7dea of Body, as I think, is 
an extended ſolid Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by im- 
pulſe : And our /dea of our _ ynpmyeen mn digg 7 has a 
power of exciting Motion in Body, by Will, or I thi 
are our complex == of Soul and Body, #s contradift inguiſbed: and —_ 
us examine which has moſt obſcurity in it, and difficulty to be apprehen- 
ded. I know that People, whoſe Thoughts are im in Matter, and 
have fo ſubjected their Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom reflect on 
any thing beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a thin- 
king thing, which, perhaps, is true : But I affirm, when they conſider it 


well, they can no more comprehend an extended _ 

$. 23. If any one fays, heknows not what 'tis thinks in him ; he means, 
he knows not what the ſubſtance is of that thinking thing: No more, ſay 
I, knows he what the ſubſtance is of that ſolid thing, Farther, if he ſays 
he knows not how he thinks; I anſwer, Neither knows he how he is ex-. 
tended ; how the folid of Body are united , or cohere together to 
make Extenſion. "For though the preſſure of the Particles of Air, may ac» 
count for the cobe/ron of ſeveral parts of Matter, that are groſſer than the 
Particles of Air, and have Pores leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air ; yet the 
weight, or preſſure , of the Air, will not explain , nor can be a cauſe 
of the coherence of the Particles of Air themſelves. And if rhe preſſure 
of the ther, or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite, 'and hold 
faſt rogerher, the parts of a Particle of Air, as well as other Bodies ; yet 
it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf, and hold the parts that make 
upevery the leaſt lc of that materia ſubtils. So that that Hypo» 
theſis, how ingenioully ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the parts of 
ſenſible Bodies are held together, by the preſſure of other external inſen- 
ſible Bodics, reaches not the of the Archer it ſelf ; and by how much 
the more evideat it proves, that the parts of other Bodies are held toge- 
ther, by the external preſſure of the Ather ; and can have no other con- 
ceivable cauſe of their coheſion and union, by ſo much the more it leaves 
us.in the dark concerningthe coheſion of the parts of the Corpuſcles of the 
Arher it (elf : which we can neither conceive without parts, they being 
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Bodies and diviſible, nor yet how their parts cohere , they wanting that 
cauſe of coheſion, which 1s given of the coheſion of the parts of all otter 
Bodies. 

$. 2.4- But in truth, the preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how great ſoever, 
can be no intelligible cauſe of the cohefton of the ſolid parts of Matter. For 
though fuch a preſſure may hinder the arulſion .of two poliſhed Super- 
ficies, one from another in a Line perpendicular to them, as in the Expe- 
riment of rwo poliſhed Marbles : Yet it can never,in the leaſt, hinder the 
ſeparation by a Motion, in a Line parallel to theſe Superficies, Becauſe 
the ambient fluid, having a full liberty to ſucceed in cach point of Space, 
diſerted by a lateral motion, reſiſts ſuch a motion of Bodies to joined, no 
more, than it would reſiſt rhe motion of that Body, were ir on all fides 
environed by that Fluid, and rouched no other Body : And theretore, if 
there were no other cauſe of coheſion, all parts of Bodies muſt be caſily 
ſeparable by ſuch a lateral Niding motion, For if rhe preſſure of the Arher 
be the adequate cauſe of coheſion, where-ever that cauſe operates riot, 
there can be no coheſion, And ſince it cannot operate againſt ſuch a lg- 
teral ſeparation, (1s has Leen ſhewed,) therefore in every imaginary plain 
interſeCting any maſs of Matter, there could be no more coheſion, than 
two poliſhed Superficies ; which will always, notwithſtanding any ima« 

ingble preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily flide one from another : 1o that, per« 

pr how clear an /dea ſoever we think we have of the Extenſion 
of Body, which is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid parts, he that ſhall 
well conſider it in his Mind, may have reaſon to conclude, That 'tis as 
eafie for him to have a clear Idea, how the Soul thinks, as how Body is ex« 
tended. For ſince Body is no farther, nor otherwiſe extended, than by 
the union and coheſion of its ſolid we ſhall very ill com 
the extenſion of Body, without underſtanding whetein conſiſts the union 
and coheſion of its parts ; which ſeems to me-as incomprehenſible, as the 
manner of Thinking, and how it is performed, 

$.25. Iallow, it is uſual for moſt People ro wonder, how any one 
ſhould find a difficulty in what they think they every day obſerve. Do we 
not ſee, will they be ready to fay, the parts of Bodies ſtick firmly 
ther? Is there any thing more common? And what doubt can there 
\, made of it? And the like, I fay, concerning Thinking, and voluntary 

Motion: Do we notevery moment experiment it in our ſelves ; and there- 
fore can it be doubted » The matter ot fact is clear, I conteſs ; but when 
we would a little nearer look into it, and conſider how'it is done, there, 
I think, weareat a loſs, both in the one, and the other ; and can as little 
underſtand how the parts of Body cohere, as how we our ſelves Ve, 
or move. - I would have any one intelligibly explain tro me, ws the 
parts of Gold, or Braſs, (that but now in fuſion wereas looſe trom one ano- 
ther, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an Hour-glaſs,) come in 
a few moments to be ſo united, and adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, 
that the utmoſt force of Mens arms cannot ſeparate them : A conſidering 
Man will, I ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs,to ſticks his own, or another Man's 
Underſtanding. 

$. 26. The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid, we call Water, are fo 
extreamly imall, that I have never heard of any one, who by a Micro- 
ſcope, (and yet I have heard of ſome, that have magnified to x0000; 
nay, to muchrabove 100,009 times, ) pretended to perceive their di- 
ſtint Bulk, Figure,or Motion: And the Particles of Water,are alſo fo per- 
tetly looſe one from another, that the leaſt torce ſenſibly ſeparates them. 
Nay, it we conſider their perpetual motion, we muſt allow them to have 
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no coheſion, one with another: and yet let but a ſharp cold come, and 
they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little Aroms cohere, and arenot, with- 
out great torce, ſeparable. He that could find the Bonds, that tie theſe 
heaps of looſe little Bodies together ſo firmly ; he that could make known 
the Cement, that makes them ſtick fo faſt one to another, would diſco- 
ver a great, and yet unknown Secret: And yet when that was done, 
would he be far enough from making the extenſion of Body (which is the 
coheſion of its ſolid parts) intelligible, till he could ſhew wherein conſi- 
ſted the union, or conſolidation of the parts of thoſe Bonds, or of that Ce- 
ment, or of the leaſt Particle pf Matter that exiſts, Whereby it appears 
that this primary and ſuppoſed obvious Quality of Body, will be tound, 
when examined, to be as — » as any thing belonging to 
our Mingls ; and a ſolid extended Subſtance , as bard to be concerved, 
as a thinijng ove, whatever difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it, 

$. 27, For to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that preſſure, which 
is brought to explain the coheſion of Bodies, is as unintelligible, as the co» 
heſion it ſelf, For if Matter be conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let 
any one ſend his Contemplation to the Extremities of Univerſe, and there 
fre what conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold thismaſs 
of Matter, in ſo cloſe a preſſure together; from whence Steel has its firm- 
nefs, and the parts of a Diamond their harneſs and indiſſolubility. If 
Matter be finite, it muſt have its Extrearns ; and there muſt be ſomething 
to hinder it from ſcattering aſunder. Tf to avoid this difficulty, any one 
will throw himſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of infinite Matter, let 
him conſider what light he thereby brings to the coheſion of Body ; and 
whether he be ever the nearer making it intelligible, by reſolving it into 4 
Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd and moſt incomprehenſible of all other : 
So fir is our Extenſion of Body, (which is nothing but the coheſion of 
ſolid parts,) from __ or more diſtin, when we would en- 
quire into the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of it, than the /dea of Think» 


ing. 
| 28. Another /dea we have of Body, is the power of communication of 
Motion by impulſe ; and of our Souls, the power of exciting of Motion by 
Thought. Theſe deas, the one of Body, the other of our Minds , every 
days experietice clearly furniſhes us with : Bur if here again we enquire 
how this is done, we are equally in the dark. For in the communication of 
Motion by impulſe, wherein as-much Motion is loſt ro one Body, as is 
got to the other ; which is the ordinarieſt caſe, we can have no other 
conception, but of the paſſing of Motion out of one Body into another ; 
which, I think, is as obſcure and unconceivable, as how our Minds move 
or ſtop our Bodies by Thought ; which we every- moment find they do. 
The increaſe of Motion by impulſe, which is obſerved or believed fome- 
times to happen,is yer harder to be underſtood. We have by daily experi- 
cacucteirariſiice of Motion produced both by impulſe, and by thought ; 
but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehenſion ; we areual- 
ly at a loſs in both. So that however we conſider Motion,and its communi» 
cation either in Body or Spirit, the /dea which Belongs to Spirit, is at leaſt 
as clear,as that, that belongs to Body. And if we conſider the ative power 
of Moving, or, as I may call it, Motivity, it is much clearer in Spirit than 
Body : fince'rwo Bodies, placed by one another at reſt, will never afford 
us the /dea of a power in the one to move the other, but by a borrow- 
ed motion : whereas the Mind, every day , aftords us /deas of an active 
power of moving of Bodies ; and therefore it is worth our conſideration, 


whether active power be not the proper attribute - of Spirits, and paſlive 
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power of Matter, But be that as it will, I think, we have as many, and as 
clear /deas belonging to Spirit, as we have belonging to Body, the Sub» 
ſtance of cach being equally unknown to us; and the /dea of Thinking 
in Spirit, as clcar as of Extenſion in Body ; and the communication of 
Motion by Theught, which we attribute to Spirit, is as evident, as that 
by nc 4 which we aſcribe to Body, Conſtant Experience makes us. 
ſenſible of both of theſe, though our narrow Underſtandings can com 
hend neither, For when the Mind would look beyond theſe original 
Ideas, we have from Senſation, or RefleQtion; and penetrate into their 
Cauſes, and manner of udtion, we find ſtill, it diſcovers nothing but 
its own ſhort-ſightednels. RR | 

& 29. To conclude, Senſation convinces us, that there are ſolid exten- 
ded Subſtances ; and RefleMon,that there are thinking ones : Experience 
aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch beings; and that the one hath a power 
to move Body by impulſe, the other by thought ; this we cannot doubt 
of. Experience, I ſay, every moment furniſhes us with the clear /deas, 
both of the one, and the other. But beyond theſe Zdeas, as received. 
from their proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. If we would en- 
quire farther into*their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we perceive not 
the Nature of Extenſion, clearer than we do of Thinking. If we would 
explain them any farther, one is as eaſie as the other : and there is no 
more difficulty , to conceive how a Subſtance we know not , ſhould by 
thought ſet Body into motion, than how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould 
by impulſe ſet Body into motion. So that we are no more able to diſco- - 
ver, wherein the /deas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belongiq 
to Spirit, From 14 fo aan 7 gs, that the ſunple Zoe 

( we receive from tion and Reflection , are the Boundaries of our 
Thoughts; beyond which, the Mind, whatever efforts it would make, 
is not able to advance one jot : nor can it make any diſcoveries, when it 
would prie into the Nature, and hidden Cauſes of thoſe /deas. 

$. 30. So that, in ſhort, the /dea we have of Spirit, compared with the 
Idea we have of Body, ſtands thus':: The ſubſtance of Spirit is unknown 
to us ; and fo is the ſubſtance of Body, equally unknown to us: Two pri- 
mary Qualities, or Properties of Body, viz. ſohd coherent parts, and 
impulſe, we have diſtin& clear /deas of : So likewiſe we know, and have 

TR apy An of wm yromery Qualities, w Properties of Spirit, Viz, 
*,# Thinking, and a power, Action ; 7. e. a power 1n8ng, or 
Fa eary; con Motions. We have alſo ly of ſeveral wal, 
ties inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtin&t deas of them : which 
Quahties, are but the various modifications of the Extenſion of cohering 
fold Parts, and their —_— We have likewiſe 2s Ideas -4 the ſeveral 
modes of Thinking, v#z. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, Ho- 
ping ; all which, are but the ſeveral modes of Thinking. We by alſo 
the /deas of Willing, and Moving the Body conſequent to it, and with 
the Body it ſelf too ; for, as has been ſhewed , Spirit is capable of Mo- 
tion, 
$. 31. Laſlly, if this Notion of Spirit, may have, perhaps, ſome diſf- 
culties in it, not eafje to be explained, we have thereby no more reaſon 
to deny, or doubt the exiſtence of Spirits, than we have to deny, or 
doubr the exiſtence of Body : becauſe the notion of Body is cumbred with 
ſome difficulties very hard, and, perhaps, impoſſible to be explained, or 
underſtood by us. For I would fain have inſtanced any thing in our no- 
tion of Spirit more perplexed, or nearer a Contradiction, than the very 
notion. of Body includes in it ; the diviſibility ix i»finizum of any _ 
xtenſion, 
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Extenſion, involving us, whether we grant or deny, it, in, conſequences 
impoſlible to be explicated, or made conſiſtent ; Conſequences that carry 

ter difficulty, and more apparent abſurdity, than.any thing can fol. 
ſow from the Notion of an immaterial knowing ſubſtance, 

Q. 32+ Which we are not atall to wonder at, ſince we having but ſome 
few ſuperficial /deas of things, diſcovered to us only by the Senſes from 
without, or by the Mind, refleAting on what it experiments in it {lf 
within, have no Knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal Con- 
ſtitution, and true Nature ot things, being deſtitute of Faculties to attain 
it, And therefore experimenting and diſcovering in our ſelves Knowledge, 
and the power of voluntary Motion, as certainly as we experiment, or 
diſcover in things without us, the coheſion and ſeparation of ſolid Parts, 
which is the Extenſion and Motion of Bodies ;z we have as much Reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with our Notion of Spirit, as with our Notion of Body ; and the' 
Exiſtence of the one, as well as the other, For it being no more a contradi- 
dion, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate, and independent from Solidi- 
ty ; than it is a contradiction, that Solidity ſhoald exiſt ſeparate, and.in- 
dependent trom Thinking, they being both but ſimple 7deas, independent 
one from another;and having as clear and diſtinR /zeas in us of Thinking, 
as of Solidity, I know not, why we may nog as well allow a thinking thing 
without Solidity, z.e. /mma- erial,to exiſt;as a ſolid thing without Thunking, 
i.e. Matter, to exiſt ; eſpecially fince it is no harder to ive, how 
Thinking ſhould exiſt without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. For 
whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe ok —_ we have from 
Senſation and Reflection, and dive farther into the Nature of Things, we 
fall prefently into Darkneſs and Obſcurity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties ; 
and can diſcover nothing farther, but our own Bligdneſs and Ign 
But which ever of theſe complex 7geas be cleareſt, that of Body, or Giri, 
this is evident, that the ſimple /deas that make them up, are no other 
than what we have received from Senſation or Reflection; and lo is it of 
all our other 7deas of Subltances, even of God himſclt. 

d. 33- Forit we examine the /dea we have of the incomprehenſible ſu- 
preme Being, we ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame way ; and that the * 
complex /4eas we have both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, are made up 
of the ſimple /deas, we receive from Refletion ; v.g. having from what 
we experiment in our ſelves, got the /deas of Exiſtence and Duration ; 
of Knowledge, and Power ; ot Pleaſure, and Happineſs ; and of ſeveral 0- 
ther Qualities and Powers, which it is better tohave, rhan to be withour, 
when we would frame an [dea the moſt ſuitable we can tothe ſupreme Be- 
ing, we enlarge every one of theſe with our /gea of Infinity ; and ſo put- 
ting, them rogether, make our complex /4ea of Gad., For that the Mind 
has ſuch a power of enlarging ſome of its /deas, received from Senfation 
and ReileRion,has been already ſhewed. 5 
 &. 34+ 1f 1 find, that I kngw ſome few things ; and ſome of them, or all, 
perhaps, imperfealy, I can frame an /dea of knowing twice as many ; 
which L can double again, 2s often asT can add to, number, and thus en- 
large my /dea of Knowledge , by extending its Comprehenſion to all 
things exiſting,or poſſible: The ſame alſa | can do of knowing them mare 
perleQly ; 2. e. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Conſequences, and 
Relations, &c, till all be perftetly known, that is in them, or can any 
way relate to:them,and thus frame the /dea of infigite or boundleſs Know'- 
ledge : The-lame may alſobe done of Power, till we come to that we call 
infinite ; and allo of the Duration of Exiſtence, withour beginning or end ; 
and io tra;uc the /dea of gn eternal Borg: The Degrees or Extent, where- 
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: in we aſcribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, and all other Perfetion, (which 
we. can have any /deas of) to that Sovereign Being, which we call God, 
being all boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beſt /4ea of him our Minds 
arecapable of ; all whichis done, I fay, by enlarging thoſe ſimple 7deas, 
wehave taken from the Operations of our own Minds, by reflection ; or 
by our Senſes, from exterior things, to that vaſtneſs, tro which Infinity can 
extend them. 

6.35. For it is Infinity, which, joined to our 74245 of Exiſtence, Power, 
Knowledge, &c. makes that complex /dea, whereby we repreſent to our 
ſelves the beſt we can, theſupreme Being. For though in his own Elſence, 
(which certainly we do not know, not knowing the real Eſſence of a Pe- 
ble, or a Fly, or of our own ſelves,) God be ſimple and uncompounded ; 
yet, I think, Imay fay we have no other /dea of him, '/but a complex one 
of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, Happineſs, &c. infinite, and eternal : 
which are all diſtin& eas, and fome of them being relative, are again 
compounded of others ; all which being, as has been ſhewn, originally 
wot from Senſation and Reflettion, go to make up the /dea or Notion we 
have of God. 
$. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that there is no /dea we attribute 
to God, bating Infinity, which is not alſo a part of our complex /dza of 
| Other Spirits. Becauſe being capable of no other ſimple /deas, belonging 

to any thing but Body, but thoſe which by reflection we receive trom 
the Overacion of our own Minds, we can attribute to Spirits no other, 
but what we receive from thence: And all the difference we can put be- 
tween them in our Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the feverat Extents 
and Degrees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, &c. For 
that in our /deas, as well of Spzrits, as of other things, we are reffraived 
to thoſe we receive from Senſation and ' Refleflion, is evident from 
that in our /deas of Spirits, how much ſoever advanced in Perfe&ion, be» 
yond thoſe of Bodies, even to that of Infinite, we cannot yet have any 
[dea of the manner, wherein they diſcover their Thoughts one to another : 
Though we muſt neeeſſarily conclude, that Spirits,which are Beings, that 
have perſe&ter Knowledge, and greater Happineſs than we, muſt needs 
have alſo a perfecter way of communicating their Thoughts, than we 
have,who are fain to make uſe of corporeal Signs,and particularly Sounds, 
which are therefore of moſt general uſe, as being tlie beſt, and quickeſt 
we are capable of. But of immediate Communication, _ no Expe- 
riment in oyr ſelves, and conſequently, no Notion of it at all, we have 
no /dea, how Spirits, which uſe not Words, cao with quickneſs, or much 
leſs,how Spirits that have no Bodies,can be Maſters of their own Thoughts, 
and communicate, or conceal them at Pleaſure, though we cannot but 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe they have ſuch a Power. | 

$. 37- And thus we have ſeen, what kind of Ideas we have of Subſtances -_ 
of all kinds, wherein they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 
whence, I think, it is very evident, | 

Firft, That all our /deas of the ſeveral forts of Subſtances, are nothing 
but Collections of ſimple /deas, with a Suppoſition of ſomething, to which 
they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt ; though of this ſuppoſed ſome» 
thing, we have no clear diſtin /dea at all, 

Secondly, That all the complex /deas we have of Subſtances, are made 
up of no other ſimple /deas, but ſuch, as we have received from Senſation 
or: Reflettion, So that even in/thoſe, which we think, we are moſt inti- 
mately acquainted with, and come neareſt the Comprehenſion of, our 
molt enlarged Conceptions,cannot reach beyond thoſe ſimple /4eas. And 
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even in thoſe, which ſeem moſt remote from all we have to do with, and 
do infinitely ſurpaſs any thing, we can perceive in our ſelves by Reflettion, 
or diſcover by Sexſation in other things, we can attain to nothing, but 
theſe ſimple /deas, which we originally received from Senſation, or Reffe- 
tion, as is evident in the complex /deas we have of Angels, and particu- 
larly of God himſelf. 

Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple 7deas,that make up our complex 7deas 
of Subſtances, when truly conſidered, are only Powers, however we are 
apt to take them for poſitive Qualities; ». g. the greateſt part of the /deas, 
that make our complex /dea ot Gold, are Yellowneſs, great Weight, Du- 
Qility, Fuſibility, and Solubility, in Ag. Regia, &c. all united together 
in an unknown Sub/tratum ; all which 7deas, are nothing elſe, but fo ma- 
ny relations to other Subſtances ; and are not really in the Gold it ſelf, 
though they depend on thoſe real, and primary Qualities of its internal 
conſtitution, whereby it has a fitneſs, differently to operate, and be 
operated on by ſeveral other Snbſtances, 
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CH A P. XXIV. 
Of Colleftive Ideas of Subſtances, 


Q. 1, Efides theſe complex /deas of ſeveral ſingle Subſtances , as of 

Man, Horſe, Gold, Violet, Apple, &c. the Mind hath alſo com- 
plex colledive Ideas of Subſtances z which I ſocall, becauſe ſuch /deas are 
made up of many particular Subſtances conſidered together, as united in- 
to one /dea, and which fo joined, are looked on as one ; -v.g. the /dea of | 
ſuch a colle&tion of Men as make an Army, though conſiſting of a great 
number of diſtin Subſtances, is as much one /dea, a5 the /dea of a Man : 
And the great colletive /dea of all Bodies whatſoever ſignified by the 
name World, isas much one /dea, as the /dea of any the leaſt Particle of 
Matter init ; it ſuſficing, to the unity of any /dea, that it be conſidered 
as one Repreſentation, or Picture, though made up of never ſo many 
Particulars. ; 

h. 2. Theſe colledtive /deas of Subſtances , the Mind makes by its 
power of Compoſition, and uniting ſeyerally either ſimple or complex 
Ideas into one, as it dpes, by the ſame Faculty,make the complex 1deas of 
particular Subſtances, conſiſting of an uggregate of divers ſimple /deas, 
united in one Subſtance : -And as the Mind by putting together the re- 
peated /deas of Unity, makes the colle&tive Mode,' or complex 1dea of 
any number, as a Score, or a Groſs, &c.,So by putting together ſeve-- 
ral particular Subſtances , it makes colleQtive /deas of Subſtances, as a 
Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, a Fleet y each of which, every one 
finds, that he repreſents to his own Mind, by one /dea, in one views and 
ſo under that Notion, conſiders the Things themſelves as perfeftly one, 
as one Ship, or one Atom. Nor is it harger to conceive, how an Army 
of tea Thouſand Men, ſhould make one Zdeg, than how a Man ſhould 
make one /dea; it being as eaſic to the Mind, to unite into one, the. /dea 
of a great number of Men, and conſider it as one; as it is to unite into 
one particular, all the diſtin /deas, that make up- the compoſition of a 
Man, and conſider them altogether as one 
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$3. Amongſt ſuch kind of colleive 7deas, are to be counted moſt part 
of artificial Things,at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtinct Subſtan- 


ces: And, in truth, if we conſider all theſe colletive 7deas aright, as 

ARMY, Conſtefation , Univerſe , as they are united into ſo many 

ſingle 7deas, they are bur the artificial Draughts of the Mind, bringing 

things very remote, and independent one from another, into one view, 

the better to contemplate, and diſcourſe of them, united into one conce- 

ption, and ſignified by one name. For there are no Things fo remote, nor 

= ſo contrary, which the Mind cannot, by this art of Compoſition., bring 
into one /dea, as is viſible in that ſignified by the name 2niver ſe. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Relation. 


d. 1. Eſides the Zdeas, whether ſimple or complex, that the Mind 
has of Things, asthey are in themſelves, there are others it 
gets from their compariſon one with another. The Underſtanding, in 
the conſideration of any thing, is not confined to that preciſe Object : 
It can carry any /deas, as it were, beyend it ſelf, or, at leaſt, look be- 
yond it , to ſee how it ſtands in conformity to any other. When the 
Mind ſo conſiders one thing, that it does, as i were, bring it to, and ſet 
it by another , and carry its view from one to t'other: This'is, as the 
Words import, Relativy and Reſpect ; and the Denominations given to 
poſtive' Things, lenjenting tle Reſpect, and” ferving. as Marks to lead 
the Thoughts beyond the'Subje@ it- ſelf denominated, to ſomething dis 
ſtint from.it, 4rewhat we Call 'Relatives ; and the Things fo brought 
togerher, 'Relared,; Thus when the Mind confiders Cajus , as fuch a p&- 
ſirrve Being, it rakes nothing 'into that 7dea, but what really exiſts in 
Cajus z v.z. when | confider him, 'as a Man, I haye nothing in my Mind, 
but the'complex '//4a of the Species} Man: $6 likewiſe, when I fay;Cajds 
is a.white Mari, I have nothing but the bare confideration of Man, who 
hath that white colour. But when I give Cajes the name Husbard, I in- 
timate ſoine other'perſon ; and when I give him the name Wyiter, I in- 
tirnare ſome other thing in both caſes : my Thought is led to ſomething 
beyond Cajus, and there are two things brought into conſideration. And 
ſince any 7dea, whether ſimple, or complex, may be the occaſion, why the 
Mind thus brings two things together, and, as-it were, takes a view of 
them at once, though ſtill conſidered as diſtin@ : therefore any of our 
1deas, tnay be the foundation of Relation, as in-the above-mentioned in- 
ſtance, the Contract, and Ceremony of Marriage with Sempronia., is the 
occafion of the Denomination, of Relation of Husband ; and the colour 
White, the occafion why he is {aid whiter than Free-ſtone. ch 
d. x, /Theſe, aqd the like Relations, expreſſed by relative terms, that 
have ot bers anſwering them, with a reciprocal intimation, as Father, and 
Son; Bigger, and Leſs ; Cauſe, and EfleA, are ve4y obvious to every one, 
and every' Body at firſt ſight perccives the Relation. For Father, and 
Son ; Husband, and Wife, and ſuch-other correlative terms, ſeem ſo nezr- 
ly to belong one to another, and, through Cuſtom, do fo readily chime, 
and anſwer one another in Peoples Memories , that upon the naming of 
either of tiem, the Thoughts are preſently carried beyond the Thing fo 
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named ; and po body over-looks, or doubts of a Relation, where it is fo 
plainly intimared. Bur wherg Languages have failed to give correlative 
Names, there the Relation is not always fo caſily taken notice of. Con- 
cubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife; but in Langyages 
where this, and the like Words, have not a correlative term, there People 
are not ſo apt to take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident Mark of 
Relation, which is between Correlatives , which teem to explain one ano- 
ther, and not to be able to exiſt but together. Hence it is, that many of 
thoſe Names, which duly conſidered, do include evident Relations, have 
been called External Denominations : But all Names, that are more than 
empty ſounds, mult ſignifie ſome /dea, which is either in the thing to 
which the name is apphied ; and then it is poſitive, and is looked on as 
united to, and exiſting in the Thing to which the Denomination is given z 
or elſe it ariſes from the reſpect the Mind finds in- it, to ſomething di- 
ſtint from it, with which it conſiders it ; and then it includes a Re» 
lation. 74 

$. 3- Another ſort of re/ative terms there is, which are not looked on 
to be cither relative, or ſo much as external Denominations ; which-yet, 
under the form and appearance of ſignifying ſomething abſolute in the 
Subject, do conceal a tacit, though leſs obſervable, Relation ; ſuch are the 
ſeemingly poſitive terms of Old, Great, Jmperſect, &c. whereof I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak more at large in the following Chapters. 

$. 4- This farther may be obſerved, That the /deas of Relation, may 
be the ſame in Men, who have far diflerent /deas of the Things that are 
related, or that gre thus compared ; v. g, thoſe who have tar different 
Ideas of 8 Man, may yer agree in the notion of a Father; which is a 
notion ſyperinduced to the, Subſtance, or Man, and refers only to an a&t 
of that thing ca}led Man ; whereby it contribured to the Generation of 
one of his own kind, let Man be what it wall. 

& 5. The nature therelore of Relation, confiſts in the referring, orcom- 
paring two things, one ro another ; from which compariſon, one or both 
comes to be denominated : And if either of thoſe things be removed, or 
ceaſe to be, the Relation ceaſes, and the Nenomination conſequent to ir, 
though the other receive in it ſelf no alteration at all ; v. g. Cajus, whom 
l er today as a Father, ceaſes ro be ſo tomorrow, only by the death 
of his Son, without any alteration made in himſelf; nay, barely by the 
Mind's changing the Obje&, to which it compares any thing; the fame 
thing is capable of having contrary Denominations at the ſame time; 
v. g. Cajus, compared to ſeveral Perſons, may truly be faid tobe Older, 
and Younger ; Stronger, and Weaker, &c. / 

$. 6. Whatſoever doth, or can exiſt, or be conſidered as one thing, is 
pokitive ; and {o not only ſunple /deas and Subſtances, but Modes alſo 
are poſitive Beings ; though the parts, of which they conlit are very often 
relative one to another : but the whole together conſidered as one thing, 
and producing in us the complex /dea of one thing; which deg is in 
our Minds, as one Picture, though an aggregate of divers parts ; and un- 
der one name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing,or /deg. Thus a Triangle, 
though the parts thereof, compared one to another, be relative, yet rhe 
[dea of the whole, 1s a poſitive abſolute /dea. The fame may be hid of a 
Family, a Tune, &c. for there can be no Relation , but betwixt two 
Things, conſidered as two Things. There muſt always be in relation 
two /deas, or Things, either in themſelves really ſeparate, or confidered as 
diſtin, and then ground ar occaſion tor their compariſon. 
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$. 7. Concerning Relation in general, theſe things may be conſi 
dered : 

Firſt, That there is #o one thing,whether ſimple /dea, Subſtance, Mode, 
or Relation, or Namie of either of them, which 75 not capable of a/moſt an 
infinite number of Conſiderations, in reference to other things ; and there- 
fore this makes no ſmall part of Mens Thoughts and Words; wv. g. one 
ſingle Man may at once be concerned in, and ſuſtain all theſe following 
Relations , and many more , viz. Father , Brother , Son, Grandfather, 
Grandſon, Father-in-Law, Son-in-Law, Husband, Friend, Enemy, Sab- 
jc, General, Judge, Patron, Client, Profeſſor, European, Englith-man, 
Iſlanders, Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superiour, Inferiour, Bigger, 
Leſs, Older, Y ounger, Contemporary, Like, Unlike, &c. to an almolt in- 
finite number, he being capable of as many Relations, as there can be oc- 
caſions of comparing him to other things, with which he may agree, or 
diſagree, or have any reſpect : For, as I faid, Relation is a way of compa- 
ring, or conſidering two things together ; and giving one, or both of 
them, ſome appellation from that Compariſon, and ſometimes giving 
even the Relation it ſelf a Name. 

& 8. Secondly, This farther may be conſidered concerning Relation; 
That though it be not contained in the real exiſtence of Things, but ſome- 
thing extraneous,and ſuperinduced ; yet the /deas which ws Words 
ſtand for, are often clearer,,and more diſtin, than of thoſe Subſtances to 
which they do belong. The Noticn we have of a Father, or Brother, is a 
great deal clearer, and more diſtin, than that we have of a Man-: Or, if 
you will, Paternity is a thing whereof *tis eaſier to have a clear 7dea, 
than of Humanity : And I can much eafier conceive what a Friend is, 
than what GOD. Becayſe the knowledge of one Action, or one ſimple 
1dea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion of a Relation : but to 
the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an accurate collection of ſundry 
Tdeas is neceſſary. A Man, if he compare two things together, can 
hardly be ſuppoſed not to know what it is, wherein he compares them : 
So that when he compares any Things together, he cannot but have a 
very clear /dea of that Relation. The Zdeas then of Relations are capable 
at leaſt of being more perfelt and diſtinit in our Minds, than thoſe of Sub- 
ſtances : Becaule it iscommonly hard to know all the ſimple Z/eas, which 
are really in agy Subſtance, but for the moſt part eaſe e to know 
the ſimple /deas that make upany Relation I think on, or have a Name 
for, v. g. comparing two Men, in retererce to one common Parent , it 
is very caſe to frame the /deas of Brothers, without having yet the perfect 
Idea of a Man. For ſignificant relative Words, as well as others, ſtanding 
only for /deas ; and thoſe being all either ſimple, or made up of ſimple 
ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe 7dea the relative term ſtands 
for, to have a clear conception of that, which is the foundation of the Re- 
lation ; which may be done without having a perfe& and clear /dea of 
the thung it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one laid the 
Egg, out of which the other was hatched, I have a clear /dea of the Re- 
lation of Dam and Chick, between the rwo Caffiowaries in St. James's 
Park ; though, perhaps, I have but a very obſcure and imperfet 7dea of 
thoſe Birds themſelves. 

Q. 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great number of Conſiderations, 
wherein Things may be compared one with another, and ſo a multitud- 
of Relations, yet they all terminare in , and are concerned about tho!: 
Juaple Ideas, either of Senfation or Refleftion ; which 1 think to be tlie 
whole Materials gf all our Knowledge. To clear this, I ſball ſhew itin the 
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molt conſiderable Relations that we have any. notion of, and ſome that 
ſeem to be the moſt remote from Senſe or Refledtion ; which yet will ap- 
pear to have their /deas from thence, and that rhe Notions we have of 
them, are but certain ſimple /deas, and fo originally derived trom Senſe 
or Reflection. 

y. 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the conſidering of one thing with 
another, which is extrinſical to it, it is evident, that all Words, that ne- 
ceſlarily infer, and lead the Mind,to any other /deas, than are ſuppoſed 
really to exiſt in that thing, to which the Word is applied, are re/arive 
Hords ; v.g. A Man Black, Merry, Thoughtful, Thirſty, Angry, Ex- 
rended ; theſe, and rhe like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither ſignifie Q 
nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is ſuppoſed really to exiſt in | 
the Man thus denominated : But Father, Brother, King, Husband, Blac- 
ker, Merrier, &c. are Words, which, together with the thing they deno- 
minate, imply alſo ſomething elle ſeparare and exterior to the exiſtence of 
that thing. | | 

$. rr. Having laid down theſe Premiſes concerning Relation in general, 

I ſhall now-proceed to-ſhew, in ſome inſtances, how all the /deas we have 
of Relation are made up, as the others are,only of ſimple /deas ; and that 
they all, how refined, or remote from Senſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at 
hſt in ſimple /deas. I (hall begin with the moſt comprehenſive Relation, 
wherein all things that do, or can exiſt, are concerned ; and that is the 
Relation of Cauſe and Eftect. The /dea whereof, how derived from the 
two Fountains of all. our Knowledge, Senſation and Refletion, I ſhall in 
the next place conſider. 
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CHAP. XXVLI 
Of Cauſe and Effet, and other Relations. 


&.1. 'N the notice;thatour Senſes take of the conſtantViciſlitudeof Things, 

| we cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral particular, both _ and 
Subſtances begin to exiſt; and that they receive this their Exittence, from 
the due Application ahd Operation of ſome other Being. From this Ob- 
ſervation, we get our /deas of Cauſe and Effett. That which produces any 
ſimple or complex /dea, we denote by the general Name Cauſe ; and that 
which is produced, Efett. Thus finding, that in that Subſtance which we 
call Wax, Fluidity, which is a ſimple des, that was not in it before, is 
conſtantly produced by the Application of a certain degree of Heat, we 
call the ſimple 7dea of Heat, in relation to Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of 
it ; and Fluidity the Effect. So alſo finding that the Subſtance, Wood, 
which is a certain Collettion of ſimple 7deas, ſo called, will by the Appli- 
cation of Fire, be rurned into another Subſtance,called Athes ; z. e. another 
complex 7dea, conliſting of a Colleion of ſimple /deas, quite different 
from that complex /dea, which we call Wood ; we conſider Fire, in re- 
lation to Aſhes, as Cauſe , and the Aſhes, as Eftet. So that whatever is - 
conſidered by us, to conduce or operate, to the producing any parti- 
cular ſimple /dea, or Collection of ſimple Adeas, whether Subſtance, or 
Mode, which did not before exiſt, hath thereby in our Minds the relation * 
of a Cauſe, and fo is denominated by us. | 
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$.2. Having thus,from what our Senſesare able rodiſcover,in theOpera* 
tions of Bodies on one another,gor the Notion of Cauſe and Effe&t;viz.That 
2 Cauſe is that which makes any other thing, either ſimple /dea, Subſtance, 
or Mode, begin to be; and an EffeR is-thar, which had its Beginning from 
ſome other thing, The Mind finds no great difficulty, to diſtinguih the 
ſeveral Origimals of things into two ferts : 

Firſt, When the thing is wholly made new, fo that no part thereof 
did ever exiſt before ; as when a new Particle of Matter doth begin to 
exiſt, in rerum natwra, Which had before no Being ; and this we call 
Creation. 

Secondly, When a thing is made up of Particles, which did all of them 
before exiſt, but that very thing, ſo conſtituted of pre-exiſting-Particles , 
which conſidered altogether make up ſuch a- Colletion of fimple /deas, 
had not any Exiftence before, asthis Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherry, &c. 

' And this, when referred to a Subſtance, produced in the ordinary courſe 
of Nature, by an internal Principle, but ſet on work by , and received 
from ſome external Agent, or Cauſe, and working by inſenfible ways, 
which we perceive not, we call Generation; when the Cauſe is extrinſical, 
and the Effe& produced by a ſenſible Separation, or j«xta Poſition of di- 
fcernable Parts, we call it Making; and ſuch are all artificial things. When 
#ny ſimple 7dea is produced, which was not in that SubjeQ before, we 
call it Alteration. Thus a Man is generated, a Picture made, and cither 
of them altered, when any new ſenſtble Quality, or fimple 7dea, is produ- 
ced in either of them, which was not there before ; and the thingsethus 
made toexiſt, which were not there before, are Zfefs; and thoſe thi 
which operated to the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other Caſes, 
we may obſerve, that the Notion of Cauſe and Effet, has its riſe from 
Ideas, received by Senfation or RefleCtion; and that this Relation, how 
comprehenſive ſoever,terminates at laſt in them. For to have the 7dea of 
Cauſe and Effet , it ſuffices toconfider any fimple Zdea, or Subſtance, as 
beginning to exiſt, by the Operation of ſome other , without knowing 
the manner of that tion. 

S. 3. Time and Place, are alſo the Foundations of very large Relations, 
and all finite Beings, at leaſt are concerned in them. But having already 
ſhewn in another Place, how we got theſe /deas, it may ſuffice here to 
intimate, that moſt of the Denominations of things, received from time, —.. 
are only Relations; thus, when y one ſays, that Queen Elizabeth lived 
ſixty nine , and reigned forty five years; theſe Words import only 
the Relation of that Duration to ſome other, and means no more but this, 
that the Duration of her Exiſtence was equal to ſixry nine, and the Dura- 
tion of her Government to forty five Annual Revolutions of the Sun; and 
fo are all Words, anſwering,how /ong. Again, William the Conqueror inva- 
ded England about the year 1070. which means this ; that taking the 
Duration from our Saviour's Time, till now, for one entire great length 
of time, it ſhews at what diſtance this Invaſion was from the two Ex- 
tremes : and fo do all Words of time, anſwering to the Queſtion whey, 
which ſhew only the diſtance of any point of time, from the Period of a 
longer Duration, from which we meafure, and to which we thereby con- 
ſider it, as related. 

$. 4 There are yet beſides thoſe, other Words of time, that ordinaril 
are thought to ſtand for poſitive Zdeas, which yet will, when conſidered, 
be found to be relative, ſuch as are 7owng, O/f, &c. which include, and 
intimate the Relation any things has, to a certain length of Duration, 
wizreot we have the Zdea in our Minds. Thus having fetled in our 
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Thoughts the 4-1 of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be ſeventy years, 
when we fay a Man is Toung, we mean, that his Age is yet but a ſmall 
part of that which uſually Men attain to: And when wedenominate him 
0id, we mean, that his Duration is run out almoſt to the &d of that 
which Men do not uſually exceed. And fo tis buxcomparing the particu- 
lar Age, or Duration of this or that Man, to the /dea of that Duration 
which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that fort of Ani- 
mals: Which 1s plain, in the applicaticn of theſe Names to other Things; 
for a Man is called young at twenty years, and very young at ſeven 
years old : But yet a Horle we call old at twenty, and a Dog at ſeven 
years; becauſe in each of theſe, we compare their Age to difterent /deas 
of Duration which are ſetled'in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral 
forts of Animals, in the ordinary courſe of Nature, But the Sun, and 
Stars, though they have outlaſted ſeveral Generations of Men , we call 
not eld, becauſe wt do not know what period G OD hath ſet ro that fort 
of Beings. This Term belonging properly to thoſe Things, which we 
can obſerve in the ordinary courſe of Things, 'by a natural decay tocome 
to an end, in a certain period of tnme ; and fo have in our Minds, as it 
were, a Standard, to which we can compare the ſeveral parts ot their Du- 
ration; and by the relation they bear thereunto, call them young, or old ; 
which we cannot therefore do to a Ruby, or a Diam6nd, things whoſe 
uſual periods we know- not. 

Q. 5. The Relation alſo that things have to one another, in their P/aces 
and Diſtances, is very obvious to obſerve ; as Above, Below , a Mile di- 
ſtant from Charing-Croſs, in England,and in Londox. ' But as in Duration, 
ſo nie by and Bulk, there are ſome 7deas that are relative , which 


we ſignifie by Names, that are thought poſitive z as Great, and Little, are 
truly Relations. For here alſo having, by obſervation, ſetled in our Minds 
the /deas of the Bigneſs of ſeveral Species of Things, from thoſe we have 
been moſt accuſtomed to, we make them, as it were, the Standards where- 
by to denominate the Bulk of others. Thus we call a great Apple, ſuch 
an one as is bigger than the ordinary fort 'of thole we have been 
uſed to; and a little Horſe, ſuch an one as comes not up to the ſize of 
that /dea , which we have in our Minds, to belong ordinarily to Hor- 
ſes: And that will be a great Horſe to a We{ſb-man, which 1s: but a little 
one to a Fleming ; they two having from the different Breed of their 
Countries, taken ſeveral ſiz'd /ders to which they compare, and in rela- 
tion to which they denominate their Great, and their Little. 
| $2.6, So likewiſe Weak and Strong, are but relative Denominations of 
Power, compared to ſome /dea we have, at that time, of greater or leſs 
Power. Thus when we fay a Weak Man, we mean one that has not ſo 
much Strength, or Power to move, as uſually Men have, or uſually thoſe 
of his ſize have ; which is a comparing his Strength, to the /4ea we have 
of the uſual Strength of Men , or Men of ſuch a ſize. The like when 
we fay the Creatures are all weak Things ; Weak, there , is but a re- 
Jative term , ſignifying rhe diſproportion there is in the Power of 
GOD, and the Creatures. And fo abundance of Words, in ordinary 
Speech, ſtand only for Relations, (and, perhaps, the greateſt part,) which 
ar firſt ſight, ſeem to have no ſuch ſignification : v.g. The Ship has necef- 
jry Stores : Neceſſary, and Stores, ars both relative Words ; one having 
relation to the accompliſhing rhe thing intended, and the other to future 
uſe. All which Relations, how they are confined to, and terminate in 
Ideas derived trom Senſation, or Reflettion, is too obvious to need any 
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CHA P. XXVIL 
Of other Relations. 


. x, EGdes the before-mentioned occaſions of Time, Place , and 
Caufality of comparing, or referring Things one to another, 
there are, as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof I ſhall mention. 

Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple /dea ; which being ca- 
pable of Parts or Degrees , affords an occaſion of comparing the Sub- 
jeas wherein it is ro one another, in reſpet of that ſimple Zdea, 
v. g, Whiter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, More, &c. Theſe Relations depen- 
ding on the Equality and Exceſs of the fame ſimple /dea, in ſeveral Sub- 
jets, may be called, if one will, Proportional; and that theſe are on- 
ly converſant about thoſe ſimple /deas received from Senſation or Refle- 
Ction, is ſo evident, that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 

Q. 2. Secondly, Another on of comparing Things together, or con- 
ſidering one thing, ſo as to include in that Conſideration ſome other 
thing, 1s the circumſtances of their origine or beginning ; which being 
not afterwards to be altered, make the Relations, depending thereon, as 
laſting as the Subjes to which they belong ; wv. g. Father and Son , Bro- 
thers, Coufin-Germanes,&c.which have their Relations by one Communi- 
ty of Bloud, wherein wee 6 me in ſeveral degrees ; Country-men, z.e. 
thoſe who were born in the ſame Country, or Traft of Ground'; and theſe 
I call natural Relations : Wherein me may obſerve, that Mankind have 
fitted their Notions and Words to the uſe of common Life, and not to the 
truth and extent of Things. For 'tis certain, that in reality, the Relation 
is the ſame, betwixt the Begetter, and the Begotten, in the ſeveral Races 
of other Animals, as well as Men : But yet 'tis ſeldom ſaid, This Bull is the 
Grandfather of ſuch a Calf; or that two Pigeons are Countin-Germanes, 
It is very convenient, that by diſtint Names, theſe Relations ſhould be 
obſerved, and marked out in Mankind, there being occaſion, both in Laws 
and other Communications one with another, to mention and take no- 
tice of Men, under theſe Relations: From whence alſo ariſe the Obligati- 
ons of ſeveral Duties amongſt Men : Whereas in Brutes, Men having ve- 
ry little or no cauſe to mind thoſe Relations, they have not thought fit 
to give them diſtin and iar Names. This, by the way, may give 
us ſome light into the different ſtate and growth of Languages , which 
being ſuited only to the convenience of Communication, are proportio- 
ned-rothe Notions Men have, and the commerce of Thoughts familiar 
amongſtthem ; and not to the reality or extent of Things, nor to the va- 
rious Reſpes might be found among them ; or the different abſtract 
Conſiderations might be framed about them. Where they had no philo- 
ſophical Notions, there they had no Terms to expreſs them : And 'tis no 
wonder Men ſhould have framed no Names for thoſe Things they found 
no occaſion to diſcourſe of. From whence it iseaſie to imagine, why, as 
in ſome Countries, they may not have ſo much as the Name for an 
Horſe ; and in others, where they are more careful of the Pedigrees of 
their Horſes, than of their own,that there they may have not only Names 
for particular Horſes, but alſo of their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to 
another. 

d. 3. 7hirdly, Sometimes the foundation of conlidering Things, with 
relerence to oneanother, is ſome act whereby any one comes by. a:Moral, 
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Right, Power, or Obligation to do ſorhething. Thus a General is one 
that hath power to command an Army ; and an Army under a General, 
is a Colletion of armed Men, obliged to obey one Man. A Citizen, or 
a Burgher, is one who has a Right to certain Privileges in this or that 
place. All this fort depending upon Mens Wills, or Agreement in Socie- 
ty, I call /»/ſtztuted, or Voluntary ; and may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or other alte- 
rable, and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they have ſometimes be- 
longed, though neither of the Subſtances, ſo related, be deſtroy'd. Now 
though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reft ; and contain in them 
2 reference of two things, one to the other : yet becauſe one of the two 
things often wants a relative Name, importing that reterence, Men uſual- 
ly take no notice of it , and the Relation is commonly over-look'd, v. g. 
A Patron and Client, are eaſily allow'd to be Relations: but a Conſtable, 
or Dictator, are not ſo readily, at firſt hearing, conſidered as ſuch. Bes 
cauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who are under the Command of 
a Dictator, or Conſtable, expreſſing a Relation to either of them ; though 
it be certain, that eicher of them hath a certain Power over ſome others ; 
and fo is fo far related to them, as well as a Patron is to his Clicnt, or Ge- 
neral to his Army. 

Q. 4- Fourthly, There is another fort of Relation, which is the Confor- 
mity, or Diſagreement, Mens voluntary Actions have to a Rule, to which 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of ; which, I think, may 
be called Moral Relation; as being that which denominates our Moral 
Actions, and deſerves well tobeexamined, there being no part of Know- 
ledge wherein we ſhould be more careful to get clear and diſtin& deas, 
and avoid, as much as may be, Obſcurity and Confuſion. Humane Aqti- 
ons, when with their various Ends, Objeas, Manners, and Circumſtan- 
ces, they are framed into diſtin complex 7deas, they are, as has been 
ſhewed, ſo many mixed Modes, a great part whereof have Names annexed 
to them. Thus ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a readineſs ro acknowledge 
and return Kindneſs received ; Polygamy to be the having more Wives 
than one at once : when we frame theſe Notions thus in our Minds, we 
have-there ſo many clear and diſtin /deas of mixed Modes. But this 
is not all concerning our Actions ; it is not enough to have clear and 
diſtin& /deas of them, and to know what Names belong to ſuch and ſuch 
Combinations of /deas, as make up the complex /dea belonging to ſuch a 
Name. We havea farther and greater Concernment, and that 1s, to know 
whether ſuch Actions ſo made up, are morally good, or bad. 

Q. 5. Goodand Evil, as has been ſhewed in another place, are nothing 
but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which occaſions or procures Pleaſure or 
Pain to us. Morally Good and Evil then, is only the Conformity or Dif- 
agreement of our voluntary Actions to ſome Law, whereby Good or Evil 
is drawn on us, from the Will and Power of the Law-maker ; which Good 
and Evil, Pleafure or Pain, attending our obſervance, or breach of the 
Law, by the ce of the Law-maker, is that we call Reward and Pu- 
»iſhment. 

$. 6. Of rhdſe Moral Rules, or Laws,to Which Men generally refer, and 
by which they judge of the Rectitude or Pravity of their Actions, there 
ſeem to me to be three ſorts, with their three diffterent Entorcements, or 
Rewards and Puniſhments. For ſince it would be utterly in vain, to ſup- 
pole a Rule ſerto the free Actions of Man, without annexing to it ſome 
Enforcement of Good and Evil, to determine his Will, we muſt, where- 
ever we luppoſe a Law, ſuppoſe alſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment annexed 

to 
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to that Rule. It would be in vain for one intelligent Being, to ſet a 
Rule to the Aﬀions of another, if he had it not in.his Power, to reward 
and |puniſh the compliance with , or deviation trom his Rule , by 
- fome Good and Evil, that is not the natural produt and conſequence 
of the Action it felt. For that being a natural Convenience, or Inconve- 
nience, would operate of it ſelf without a Law. This, it I miſtake not, is 
the true nature of all Law, properly ſo called. 

$. 7. The Zaws that Men generally refer their Actions to, to judge of 
their Rectitude, or Obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The 
Divine Law. 2%. The Civil Law. 3. The gs Law, if I may fo 
call jt. By the Relation they bear to the firſt of theſe, we judge whether 
our Actions are Sins, or Duties ; by the ſecond, whether chey be Criminal), 
or Innocent ; and by the third, whether they by Vartues or Vices. * 

$.8. Firff, That GOD has givena Law to Mankind, I think, there 
is no body fo brutiſh as to deny. He has a Right todo it, we are tys 
Creatures: He has Goodneſs and Wiſdom to dire&t our Actions to that 
which is beſt : and he has Power to entorce by Reward and Puniſhments, 
of infinite weight and duration, in another Lite : for no body can take us 
out of his Nr. By comparing them to this Law, it 1s, that Men judge 
of the moſt conſiderable Moral Good or Evi! of their Actions ; that ts, 
whether as Duties, or Sins, they are like to procure them happineſs, or mis 
ſry, from the hands of the ALMIGHTY. 

Q. 9. The Civil Law, the Rule fer by the Commonwealth, to the Atti- 
ons of thoſe who belong to it, is another Rule, to which Men refer their 
Actions, to judge whether they be criminal, or no.| This Law* no body 
over-looks: the Rewards and Puniſhments that enforce it, being readv at 
hand, and ſuitable to the Power that makes it, which is the force of the 
Commonwealth, which is engaged to protc& the | Lives, Liberties, and 
Poſſeſlions, of thoſe who live according to its Laws, and has power to 
takeaway Life, Liberty, or Goods, from him who diſobeys ; which is rhe 
puniſhment of Offences committed againſt rhis Law. 

9.10. Thirdly, The third,which I call the philoſophical Law,not becauſe 
Philoſophers make it, but becauſe they have moſt buſied themlelves to en- 
quire after it,and talk aboutit,is the Law of /ertue,and Vice; which though 
it be more talked of, poſſibly, than either of the other, yet how it comes to 
be eſtabliſhed with ſuch Authority as it has,to diſtinguiſh and denominate 
the Attions of Men ; and whatare the true meaſures ot it, perhaps, is not 
ſo generally taken notice of. To comprehend this aright, we muſt conſt 
der, that Men uniting into Politick Societies, though they have reſigned 
up to the Publick the diſpoſing of all rheir force ; 19 that they cannot em- 
ploy it againſt any fellow-Citizen, any farther than the Law of their Coun- 
try direds : yer they retain ſtill the Power of Thinking well or ill; appro- 
ving or diſapproving the AQtions of thoſe they live amongſt and converſe 
with. It therefore we examine it right, we ſhall find, that the meaſure of 
what is every-where called and eſteemed Yertve and Vice, is this appro-= 
bation or diſlike, praiſe or blame, which, by a ſecret and tacit Conſent, 
eſtabliſhes it ſelf in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men in the 
World : whereby ſeveral Aftions come to find Credit or Diſgrace a- 
—= oi them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Faſhions of that 
Place. . 

9. ir. That this is the common meaſure of Yertze and Vice, will appear 
to any one, who conſiders, that though that palles for Vice in one Coun- 
try, which is counted a Vertue in another, yer every-where Vertue and 
Praiſe, Vice and Blame, go together. Vertue is eyery-where that which 
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is thought Praiſc-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that, which has the 'allows 
ance ot publick Eſteem,is Vertue. Vertucand Praiſe are ſo united,that they, 
arecalled often by the ſame Name. Sunt ſua premiaLaud, fays Virgil; and 
ſo'Cicere, mihil habet natura preſtantius, quam Honeſtatem, quam Laudem, 
quam Dignitatem, quam Decus, which he tells you, are all Names. tor the 
fame thing, Zufc. /. 2. This is the Language of. the. Heathen Philoſo+ 
who well underſtood wherein their Notions. of F/ertue and, Fice 
conſiſted. And though, perhaps, by the different Temper, Education, 
Faſhion, Maxims, or Intereſt of different forts of Men it fell out, that whax 
was thought Praiſe-worthy. in one Place, eſcaped not cenfure in another ; 
and fo in different Societies, Yertzes and YVices were changed : Yet'as to 
the Main, they for the moſt part kept the fame every where, For. Gince 
nothing can be more natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Repu- 
tation , that wherein every one finds his Acrentegy: and to- blame 
and diſcountenance the contrary : 'tis no Wonder, that Eſteem 
and Diſcredit ; Vertue and, Vice, ſhould in a great meaſure everywhere 
correſpond with the unchangeable Rule of Right and Wrong, which'the 
Law of God hath eſtabliſhed; there being nothing, that ſo direRly, and 
viſibly ſecures, and advances the genexal Good of Mankind in this World, 
as Obedience to the Laws he has ſet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch 
Miſchiefs and Confuſion, as the negle&: of them. And therefore Men, 
without renouncing all Senſe and Reaſon, and their own Intereſt, which 
they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not generally miſtake, in placing 
their Commendation and Blame on that Ge that really deſerved it not. 
| Nay, even. thoſe Men, whoſe Practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give 
their Approbation right, few being depraved to that Degree, as not to 
condemn, at leaſt in others, che Faults they themſelves were guilty, of : 
whereby even in the Corruption of Manners, the true Boundaries of the 
the Law of Nature, which ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice,yere 
pretty well preſerved. So that even the Exhortations of inſpired Tea- 
chers, have not feared to appeal to common Repute. Whatſoever is lowe- 
ly, whatſoever is of good report, if there be auy Vertue, if there be any 
praiſe, Ge. Phil. 4. 8. þ 
$. 12. If any one ſhall imagine, that I have forgot my own Notion of a 
Law, when I make the Law, whereby Men judge of Yertue and Vice, to 
be nothing elſe, but rhe Conſent of private Men, who have not Autho- 
rity enough to make a Law : Eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo neceſlary, 
and efſential roa Law, a Power tointorce it: I think, I may fay, thar he, 
who imagines Commendation and Diſgrace, not to be ſtrong Motives on 
Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions and Rules of thoſe 
with whom they converſe, ſeems little skill d in the Nature, or Hiſtory of 
Mankind, the greateſt part whereof, he ſhall find to govern themſelves 
chiefly, it not ſolely, by this Law of Faſhion; and fo they do that, which 
keeps them in Reputation with their Company, little regard the Laws of 
God, or the Magiſtrate, The Penalties, that attend the breach of God's 
Laws, ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men ſeldom ſeriouſly refle&t on : and a- 
monegſt thoſe that many whilſt they break the Law,entertain Thoughts 
of future reconciliation, and making their Peace tor ſuch Breaches: And 
as to the Puniſhments,due from the Laws of the Common-Wealth,they fre- 
quently flatter themſelves with the hopes of Impunity. But no Man ſcapes 
the Puniſhment of their Cenfure and Diſlike, who offends againſt the Fa- 
ſhion and Opinion of the Company he keeps, and would recommend 
himſelf to. Nor is there one of ten thouſand, who is ſtiff and inſenſible 


enough, to bear up under the conſtant Diſlike, and Condemnation of his 
own 
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own Club. He muſt be of a ſtrange, and unuſual Conſtitution, who can 
content himſelf, to live in conſtant Diſgrace and Diſrepute with his own 
particular Society. Solitude many Men have ſought, and been reconciled 
to : | But no Body, that has the leaſt Thoughts,, or Senſe of a Man abour 
him, can live in Society, under the conſtant Diflikee, and ill Opinion of 
his Familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This is a Burthen too heavy 
for humane Sufferance : And he muſt be made up of irreconcilable 
Contradictions, who can takePlezſure in Company, and yet be inſenſibls 
of Contempt and Diſgrace from his Companions, 

$. 13. Theſe Three then, Fir/t, The Law of God. Second!y, the Law 
of politick Societies. Thirdly, the- Law of Faſhiqn, or private Cenſure, 


are thoſe, to which Men variouſly compare their Actions : And 'tis by 


their Conformity to one of theſe' Laws, that they take their meaſures, 
when they would judge of their.Moral Rectitude, and denominate their 
Adtions good or bad. 

$. 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to a Touch-ſtone,we bring our 
voluntary Actions,to examine themby, and try their Goodneſs, and accor- 
dingly to name them ; which is, as it were,the Mark of the value we ſer 
upon them. Whether, I ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of the 
Country, or the Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eaſily able to obſerve 
the Relation any Action hath to it;and tg judge, whether the Action agrees, 
or difagrees with the Rule; and ſo hath 2 Notion of Moral Goodneſs or 
Evil, which is either Conformity, oor not Conformity of any Action to 
that Rule: And therefore, is often called Moral Rectitude, This Rule 
being nothing but a Colletion of ſeveral fimple 7deas, the Conformity 
thereto is but ſo ordering the Action, that the ſimple eas, belonging to 
it, may correſpond to thoſe, which the Law requires. And thus we by. 
how Moral Beings and Notions, are founded on, and terminated in theſe 
ſimple /deds, we have received from Senfation or Reflection, beſides which, 
we have nothing at all in our Underſtandings, to employ our Thoughts 
about. For Example, let us conſider the complex /4ea, we ſignifie by the 
Word Murther ; and when we have taken it aunder, and examined aſl che 
Particulars, we ſhall find them to amount to a Collefion of ſimple /deas, 
derived from Reflection or Senfation, viz. Firſt, From Refleftion on the 
Operations of our own Minds, we have the /deas of Willing, Conſidering, 
Purpoſing before hand, Malice, or wiſhing Ill to. another ; and alſo of 
Life, or Perception, and Self-motion. Second/y, From Senſation, we have 
the Colleftion of rhe ſimple ſenſible Zdeas of a Man, and of ſome Attion, 
whereby we put an end to that Perception, and Motion in the Man ; all 
which {imple Zdeas, are comprehended in the | Word Murther. This 
Collettion of ſimple /deas, being found by me to agree or difagree, with 
the Eſteem of rhe Country I have been bred in; and to be held by moſt 
Men there, worthy Praiſe, or Blame, I call the Action vertuous or vitious : 
If T have the Will of a ſupreme, inviſible Law-maker for my Rule ; then, 
as/I ſuppoſed the Action commanded, or forbidden by God, I call it Good 
or. Evil, Sin or Duty : and if I compare it to civil Law, the Rule made 
by the Legiſlative of the Country, I call it lawful, or unlawful, a Crime, 
or no Crime. So that whenceſoever, we take the Rule of Moral Actions ; 
or 'by what Standard ſoever,we frame in our Minds the /easof Vertues or 


. Vices, they con(iſt only, and are made up of Colletions of ſimple /deas, 


which we originally received from Senf? or Refle&ion ; and rheir Reti- 


truce or Objiquity, confilts in the Agreement or Diſagreement, with thoſe 
Patrerns preſcribed by tome Law, . 


d. 15. To conceive a Right of Moral 4t%jons, we muſt take notice of 
them, 
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them, under this two-fold Conſideration. Firf#, As they are in them- 
ſelvescach made up of fuch a Collection of fimple /feas. Thus Drunkennefs, 
or Lying, ſignifie ſuch or ſuch a Collection of ſimple /Jeas, which I calf 
mixed Modes ; and m this Senfe, they are as much poſitive abſolute Hdeas, 
as the drinking of a Horſe, or ſpeaking of a Parrot. Secondly,Our Ations 
are conſidered, as Good, Bad, or inditferent : and in this reſpeR, they 
are Relative, it being their Conformity to, or Difagreement with fome 
Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, Good or Bad; and fo, 
25 faras they are compared with a Rule, and thereupon denominated, they 
come under Relation. Thus the challenging, and fighting with a Man, 
25it is 2 certain pofitive Mode, or particular fort of Ation, by particular 
Hdeas, diſtinguithed from all others, is called Duelling ; which, when. 
conſidered, in relation to the Law of God, will deſerve the Name Sin ; 
to the Law of Faſbion,in ſome Countries, Valour and Vertue ; and to th: 
municipal Laws of fome Governments, a capir2] Crime. In this Cafe, 
when the poſtive Mode has one Name, and another Name as it ſtands 
in relation to the Law, the diftinhon may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is 
in Subſtances, where one Name, v.g. Man, is ufed to fignific the thing, 
another, v. g. Father, to fignifie the Relation. 

$. x6. Bat becauſe, very trequently the poſitive /dea of the Action, and 
its Moral Relation are comprehended together under one Name, and the 
fame Word made uſe of, to expreſs both the Mode or Aion, and its 
Moral Recirude or Obliquity : therefore the Relation it felf is te taken 
notice of; and there is often no di/fintt ion rnade Between the poſitive Idea 
of the Aftion, and the reference it has to rule. By which confufion,of rhefe 
two diſtin Confiderations, under one Term, thoſe who yield too eafily 
to the Impreſſions of Sounds, and are forward to take Names for Things, 
arcoften miſled in their Judgment of Aftions. Thus the taking from a» 
nother what is his, without his Knowledge or Allowance, is pro cal- 
led Stealing : but that Name, being commonly underftood to ſignifie alſo 
the Moral pravity of the Action, and to denote tits contrariety to the 
Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called Stealing, as an 
ul Action, difagrecing with the Rule of Right. And yet the private ta- 
king away his Sword trom a Mad-man, to prevent his- doing Miſchief, 
though it be properly denominated Stealing, as the Name of ſuch a mi.x- 
ed Mede: yet. when compared to the Law of God; when conſidered in 
ts relation to that ſupreme Rule, it is no Sin, or Tranſgreſfion, though 
the Name Stealing ordinarily carries ſuch an mtimation with it. 

. Q. x7. And thus much for the Relation of humane Actions to a Law, 
which therefore [ call Moral Relations. 

'Twould make a Volume, to go over all forts of Rehations: *tis not 
therefore to be expeted, that I thould here mention thern all. It fuf- 
fices to our preſent purpole, to ſhew by theſe, what the Zeas are, we 
have of this comprehenſive Confideration, call & Relar ion, which is © va- 
rieus, and the Occaſions of it ſo many, (25 many 2s there can be of com- 
paring things one t0 another, }that it is not very exfic ro reduce it toRules, 
or under jult Heads. Thoſe [ have mentioned, F think, are forme of the 
moſt conſiderable, and fuch, as may ferve to let us fee, rom whence we 
get aur /deas of Rehations, and wherein they are founded. But before [ 
quit rhis Argument, from what has been faid, give me Leave to obſerve, 

d. 18. Firii, That It is evident, That a// Relation terminates in, and 
n ultunarely tounded on thole /mple Ideas, we have got from Senſation or 
Reflect ive:Southat all that we have in our Thoughts our felves,(if we think 
of any thing, or have any meaning, ) or _ ignifie to others, when o 

uſe 
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uſe Words, ſtanding for Relations, 1s nothing but ſome ſimple eas, or 
Collections of ſimple /deas, compared one with another. This is ſo mani- 
feſt in that ſort called proportional, that nothing can be more. For when 
a Man fays, Honey is ſweeter than Wax, it is plain, that his Thoughts in 
this Relation, terminate in this ſimple /dea, Sweetneſs , which is equally 
true of all the reſt ; though, where they are compounded, or decom- 
unded, the ſimple /deas they are made up of, are, perhaps, ſeldom ta- 
Led notice of, ». g. when the Word Father is mentioned : Firſt, There 
is meant that particular of Species or colle&tive 7dea , ſignified 
by the Word Man ; Secondly , Thoſe ſenſible ſimple 7deas, ſignified 
by the Word Generation; And, Thirdly, The Effefts of it, and 
all the ſimple /deas, ſignified by the Word Child. |So the Word Friend, 
being taken for a Man, who loves, and is ready to do good to another, 
has all thoſe following /deas to the making of it up. Firſt, all the ſim- 
ple 7deas, comprehendcd in the Word Man, or intelligent Being. Se- 
condly, the Idea of Love. Thirdly, The 1dea of Readineſs,or Diſpoſition. 
Fourrhly, The Idea of Attion, which is any kind of Thought, or Motion. 
Fifthly, The Idea of Good, which ſignifies any thing that may advance 
his Happineſs ; and terminates at laſt, if examined, in particular ſim- 
ple /deas, of which the Word Good in general, ſignifies any one; but if | 
removed from all ſimple /deas quite, it ſignifies nothing at all : And thus 
alſo, all Moral Words terminate at laſt, though, perhaps, more remotely 
in a Colleftion of ſimple Zdeas : the immediate ſignification of Relative 
Words, being very often other ſuppoſed known Relations z which, if rra- 

ced one to another, ſtill end in ſimple 7deas. 
$. 19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have for the moſt part, if not 
always, as clear a Notion of the Relation, as we have of thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
wherein it is founded: Agreement or Diſagreement, whereon Relation 
depends, being Things, whereof we have commonly as clear /deas,. as of 
any other whatſoever : it being but the — ſimple /deas, or 
their Degrees one from another, without which, 'we could have no dis 
ſtint Knowledge at all. For if I have a clear /dea of Sweetneſs, Light, 
or Extenſion, I have too, of equal or more, or leſs, of each of theſe: If 1 
know what it 1s for one Man to be born of a Woman, viz. Sempronia, I | 
know what it is for another Man to be born of the fame Woman, Sempro- 
ia; and fo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, as of Births, and, perhaps, 
clearer. For if I believed, that Sempronia digged Titus out of the Parſley- 
Bed, (as they uſe to tell Children, and thereby became his Mother ; and 
that afterwards in the ſame manner, ſhe digged Cajzs out of the Parſley- 
Bed, I had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers between them, as 
if I had all the Skill of a Midwife ; the Notion that the ſame Woman con- 
tributed, as Mother, equally to their Births, (though I were ignorant, or 
miſtaken in the manner of it,) being that on which I grounded the Rela- 
tion ; and that they agreed inthat Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what 
it: will. The comparing them then in their deſcent from the ſame Perſon, 
without knowing the particular Circumſtances of that deſcent, is enough 
to found my Notion of their having, or not having the Relation of Bro» 
thers. But though the 7deas of particular Relations, are capable of being 
as clear and diſtinCt in the Minds of thoſe, who will duly conſider them, 
as thoſe of mixed Modes, and more determinate than thoſe of Subſtances ; 
yet the Names belonging to Relanon, are often of as doubrttul, and in- 
certain Signification, as thoſe of Subſtances, or mixed Modes ; and much 
more than thoſe of ſimple /deas. Becauſe Relative Words, being the Marks 
of this Compariſon, whuch is made only by Men's Thoughts, and is an 
- Idea 
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Idea only in Men's Minds, Men frequently apply them to different Com- 
pariſons of Things, according to their own Imaginations, which do not 
always correſpond with thoſe of others uſing 1% wa Names. 

d. 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call Moral Relations, I have a true No- 
tion of Relation, by comparing the Action with the Rule, whether the 
Rule betrue, or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing by a Yard, I know, 
whether the thing I meaſure be longer, or ſhorter, than that ſuppoſed 
Yard , though, perhaps, the Yard I meaſure by; be not exactly the Stan- 
dard: Which, indeed, 15 another Enquiry. Fer though the Rule be erro- 
neous, and I miſtake in it: yet the aFreement, or diſagreement of that 
which I compare with it, is evidently known by me ; wherein conſiſts 
my knowledge of Relation. Though meaſuring by a wrong Rule, [ ſhall 
thereby be brought to judge amiſs of its moral Rettitude ; becauſe I have 
tried it by that which is nor the true Rule : but am not miſtaken in the 
relation that Action bears to that Rule I compare it to, which is agree- 
ment, or diſagreement. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of Clear and Obſcure, Diſtinft and ( onfuſed 1deas. 


d. 1. Aving ſhewed the Original of our 7deas, and conſidered the 
ſeveral ſorrs of them, as Simple and Complex ; and ſhewed 
the difference in Complex ones, betwixt thoſe of Modes, Relations, and 
Subſtances, all which, I think, is neceſſary to be done by any one, who 
would acquaint himſelf throughly with the progreſs of the Mind , in its 
Apprehenſion and Knowledge of Things, it will, perhaps, be thought I 
have dwelt long enough _ the Examination of /deas. I muſt, never- 
thelefs, crave leave to offer ſome few other Conſiderations concerning 
them. The firſt is, That ſome arec/ear, and others obſcure ; ſome diſtin(t, 
and others confuſed. ! 
$. 2. Perception of the Mind, being moſt aptly explained by Words re- 
lating to the Sight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by Clear, and 
Obſcure in our /deas, by refleting on what we call Clear and Obſcure 
in the Objects of Sight. Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible 
Objects, we give the name of 0Zſcure, to that, whichys not placed ina 
Light, ſufficient to diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, which 
are obſervable in it, and which, in a better Light, would be diſcernable. 
Thus our /imple 1deas are clear, when =_ are ſuch as the vas js them» 
ſelves, from whence they were taken, did, in a well-ordered Senſation 
or Perception, preſent them. Whilſt the Memory retains them thus, and 
can produce them fo, to the Mind, when-ever it has occaſion to conſider 


them, they are clear /deas. So far aSthey either want any thing of that , 


original Exacneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſhneſs, and are, as it 
were, faded or tarniſhed by Time, fo far arethey obſcure. Complex Ideas, 
a5 they are made up of Simple ones : ſo they are c/ear, when the 7deas, 
that go to their Compoſition, are clear ; and the Number and Order of 
thole Simple /deas, that are the Ingredients of any Complex one, is deter- 
minate and certain. 

. 3. The cauſe of Oſcurity in ſimple /deasy ſeems to be either dull 
Organs ; or very ſlight and tranſient © UE made by the Objects ; 
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or elſe a weakneſs in the Memory, not able to retain them as received. 
For to return again to viſible Objeds, to help us to apprehend this mat- 
ter. If the Organs, or Facultiesof Perception, like Wax over-hardned with 
Cold, will not receive the Impreſſion of the Seal, from the uſual impulſe 
wont to imprint it ; or, like Wax of a temper too ſoft,will not hold it well, 
when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing the Wax of a temper fit, but the 
Seal not applied with a ſufficient force , ro make a clear Impreſſion: In 
any of theſe caſes, rhe print left by the Seal, will be obſcure. This I ſup» 
poſe, needs no application to make it plainer. 

$. 4. As aclear /dea is that whereof the Mind has a full and evident 
perception, ſo a di/tintt Idea is that wherein the Migd perceives a diffe- 
rence from all other ; and a confuſed /dea is ſuch 'an one, as is not ſuf 
ficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be dif- 
ferent. 

$. 5. If no /dea beconfuſed, but fuch as is nor ſufficiently diſtingniſh- 
able trom another, from which it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may 
any one ſay, to find anywhere a confuſed 1dea. 'For let any 1dea be as 
it will, it can be no other bur ſuch as the Mind perceives it to bey and 
that very perception, ont diſtinguiſhes it [from all other 7deas, 
which cannot be other, z. e- difterent, without being perceived to be fo. 
No 1dea therefore can be undiſtioguiſhable from another, from which ir 
ought to be different, unleſs you would have it different trom it ſelf : for 
from all other, it is evidently different. | 

$. 6. To remove this difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright, what 
it is, that makes the confuſion, /deas are at any time chargeable with, we 
muſt conſider, that Things are ſuppoſed diflerent enough to have different 
Names, whereby to be marked, and diſcourſed of apart, upon any occas 
ſion : And there is nothing more evident, than that the greateſt part of 
different Names, are fuppoſed to ſtand for different Things. Now every 
Idea a Man has, being viſibly what it is, and diſtin& from all other 7deas, 
but it ſelf, .that which makes it confuſed is, when it is ſuch, that it may as 
well becalled by another Name,as that which it is expreſſed by: the dif- 
ference which keep the Things ( to be ranked under thoſe two diffe- 
rent Names ) diſtin , and makes them belong rather to the one , than 
the other of them, being left out ; and fo rhe diſtintion, which was in- 
tended to be kept up by thoſe different Namex, is quite loſt. 

$. 7. The Defaults which uſually occa/ton this Confuſton,I think,are chiefly 
theſe following : 

Firſt, When any complex 7dea (for 'tis complex 1deas that are moſt 
liable to confuſion)is made up of 700 ſmall a number of fimple Ideas, and 
ſuch only as are common to other Things, whereby the differences, that 
make it deſerve a different Name, are left our. Thus he, that has an 
Idea made up of barely the ſimple ones of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a 
confuſed /dea of a Leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtingui- 
ſhed froma Lynx, and ſeveral other forts of Beaſts|that are ſpotted. $o 
that ſuch an /dea, though it hath the peculiar Name Leopard, is not di- 
ſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the Names Lynx, or Panther, and 
may as well come under the Name Lynx, as Leopard., How much the 
cuſtom of defining of Words by general terms, contributes to make the 


[deas we would expreſs by them , confuſed and undetermined, I leave 0- 
thers to conſider. This isevident, that confuſed /deas are ſuch as render 


the Uſe of Words uncertain, and take away the benefit of diſtin& Names, 
When the /deas, for which we uſed different terms, have not a difference 


anſwerablero their diſtin&t Names, and ſocannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, 
there it is that they are truly confuſed. s © 
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$.8. Secondly, Another default,which makes our 7deas confuſed,is, when 
though the particulars that make up any /dea, are in number enough ; 
yet they are ſo jumbled together, that it is not eaſily diſcernable, whether 
it more belongs to the Name that is given it, than to any other. There 
is nothing properer to make us conceive this Contufion, than a ſort of 
Pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, wherein the Colours, 
as they are hid by the Pencil on the Table itſelf, markout very odd and 
unuſual Figures, and have no diſcernable order in their Poſition. This 
Draught, thus madeup of parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, 
is, in it ſelf, no more a confuſed Thing, than the picture of a cloudy Sky ; 
wherein though there be as little order of Colours, or Figures to be found, 
yet no body thinks it a confuſed Piture. What is it then, that makes it 
be thought confuſed, ſince the want of Symmetry does not : as it is plain 
it does not ; for another Draught made, barely in imitation of this, could 
not be called confuſed ? 1 anſwer, That which makes it be thought con- 
fuſed, is the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more diſcer. 
nably belong, than to ſome other; v. g. when it is faid ro be the Pi. 
Quure of a Man, or Ceſar, then any one with reaſon counts it confu. 
ſed : becauſe it is not diſcernable, in that ſtate, to belong more to the 
name Man, or Cz/ar, than to the name Baboon, or Pompey ; which are 
ſappoſed to ſtand for different=Zdeas , from thoſe ſignified by Man , ot 
Ceſar. But when a cylindrical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe 
lar Lines on the Table,into their due order and- proportion, then the 
Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees, that it is a Man, or C#ſar ; 
5.e that it belongs tothoſe Names ; and rhat it is ſufficiently diſtingui- 
ſhable from a Baboon, or Pompey; 7. e. from the /deas fignified by thoſe 
Names. Juſt thus it is with our /deas, which are, as it were, thePictures 
of Things. Noone of theſe mental Draughts, however the parts areput 
together, can be called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they 
are,) till it be ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it cahnot be 
diſcerned to belong, any more than it does to ſome other Name, of an al- 
lowed different ſignification. 

& 9. Thirdly, A third defect that frequently gives the name of Confu- 
ſed, to our /deas, is when any one of them is uncertain, and undetermined. 
Thus we may obſerve Men, who not forbearing to uſethe ordinary Words 
of their Language, till they have learn'd their preciſe ſignification, change 
the /dea, they make this or that term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they uſe 
it. He that does this, our of uncertainty of what he ſhould leave out, or 
put into his /dea of Church, or _— every time he thinks of either, 
and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe Combination of /deas, that makes 
it up, is ſaid ro have a confuſed /dea of Idolatry, or theChurch : Though 
this be ſtill for the ſame reaſon that the former,viz. Becauſe a mutable /dea 
(if we will allow it to be one /dea) cannot belong to one Name, rather 
than another ; and ſoloſes the diſtinRion, that diſtin Names are deſigned 
for. 

$. 10. By what has been faid, we may obſerve how much Names, as 
fuppoſed ſteady ſigns of Things, and by their difference ro ſtand for, 


and keep Things diſtin, that inthemſelves are different, are the occaſion 


if denominating Ideas diff int or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved refe- 
rence, the Mind makes of its /deas to fuch Names. Thus, perhaps, will be 
fuller underſtood, afrer what I fay of Words, in the Third Book, has been 


read and conſidered. But without taking notice of ſuch s reterence of /deas 
to diſtin Names, as the ſigns of diſtin Things, it will be lard to fay 
what a confuſed /dea is. And therefore when a Man defigns,by any Name, 
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a ſort of Things, or any one particular Thing, diſtinct from all others, the 
complex /dea he annexes to that Name, 15 the more diſtinct, the more 
particular the /deas are, and the greater and more determinate the num- 
ber and order of them is, whereot it is made up. |For the more it has of 
theſe, the more has it ſtill of the perccivable differences , whereby it is 
kept ſeparate and diſtin from all /deas belonging to other Names, even 
thoſe that approach neareſt to it, and thereby all contuſion with them is 
avoided. | 

Q. 11. Confuſion, making it a difficulty to ſeparate two Things that 
ſhould be ſeparated, concerns always two 1deas ;andithoſe moſt, which moſt 
approach one another. Whenever therefore we ſuſpect any /dea to be 
confuſed, we muſt examine what other it js in danger to be confounded 
with, or which it cannot eaſily be ſeparated from, and that will always 
be found an /dea belonging to another Name, and fo ſhould be a different 
Thing , from which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtin; being either the 
fame withit, or making a part of it, or, at leaſt, asproperly call'd by that 
Name, as the other it 1s ranked under ; and ſo keeps not that difference 
from that other /dea, which the different Names import. ” 

$. 12. This, I think, is the confuſion proper to /deas; which ſtill carries 
with it a ſecret reference to Names. At leaſt if there be any other confuſi- 
on of /deas , this is that which moſt of all diſorders Mens Thoughts and 
Diſcourſes : /deas, as ranked under Names, being thoſe that for the moſt 
part Men reaſon of within themſelves, and always thoſe which they com- 
municate about, with others. And therefore where there are ſuppoſed 
two different /deas, marked by two different Names, which are not as 
diſtinguiſhable as the Sounds that ſtand for them, there never fails to be 
confuſion : And where any /deas are diſtinCt, as the /deas -of thoſe two 
Sounds they are marked by, there can be between them no confuſron. The 
way to prevent it,is to colle&t and unite into our complex /dea, as preciſe- 
Iy as is poſlible , all thoſe Ingredients, whereby 1t is differenced trom o- 
thers; and to them fo united in a:determinate number and order, apply 
ſteadily the fame Name. But this neither accommodating Mens eaſe 
or yanity, or ſerving any deſign, but that of naked Truth , which is not 
always the thing aimed at, ſuch exatneſs, is rather to be wiſhed, than 
hoped for. And fince the looſe application of Names, to uncertain, and 
almoſt no 7deas, ſerves both to cover our own Ignorance, as well as to 
perplex and confound others, which goes for Learning and Superiority in 
Knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt Men ſhould uſe it themſelves, whilſt 
they complain of it in others. Though yet, I think, no ſmgll part of the 
contuſion,ro be found in the Notions ot Men, might,by care ahdngenuity, 
beavoided; yet I am far from thinking it every-where wilful. Some 7deas 
are'ſo complex, and made up of ſo many parts, that the Memory does 
not eafily retain the very ſame preciſe Combination of ſimple 7deas,under 
one Name ; much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine for what preciſe 
compſkx 1dea ſuch a Name ſtands in another Man's uſe of it. From the 
firſt of theſe, follows confuſion in a Man's own Reaſonings and Opinions 
within himſelf; trom the latrer,frequent contuſion in diſcourſing and argu- 
ing with others. But having more at large treated of Words, their De- 
fects and Abuſes inthe following Book, I ſhall here fay no more of it. 

d. 13. Our complex 1deas being made up ot Collections, end fo variety 
of ſimple ones, may accordingly be very clear and diſtinit in one part, and 
very obſcure and confuſed in another, In a Man who ſpeaks of a Chiliade» 
ron, or a Body of a thouſand fides, the ea of the Figure may be very 
confufed, though that of the Number be very diſtin: fo that he being 
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able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate concerning that part of his complex 
Idea, which depends upon the Number of a Thouſand, he is apt to think, 
he. has a diſtin& /dea of a Chiliaedron ; though it be plain, he has no pre- 
ciſe /dea of its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it,by that,from one that has. but 
999 ſides : The not obſerving wherereof, cauſes no ſmall Error in Men's 
Thoughts, and contuſion in their Diſcourſes. 

$. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtin&t ea of the Frgure of a Chilia#dron, 
let him for Trial's-ſake take another parcel of the ſame uniform Matter, 
viz. Gold, or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and make it into a Figure of 
999 ſides. Hewill, I doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh rheſe rwo 7deas 
one from another by the Number of ſides ; and reaſon, and argue diſtinct- 
ly about them, whilſt he keeps his Thoughts and Reaſoning to that part 
only of theſe /deas, which is contained in their Numbers ; as that the 
ſides of the one, could be divided into two equal Numbers ; and of the 0- 
ther, not, &c. But when he gocs about todiſtinguiſh them by their Figure, 
he will there be preſently at a loſs, and not be able, I think, to frame in 


his Mind two Ideas, one of them diſtin from the other, by the bare Fi- 


gure of theſe two pieces of Gold ; as he could, it the fame parcels of Gold 
were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five ſides. In which 
in compleat /deas, we are very apt to impoſe on our ſelves, and wrangle 


with others, eſpecially where they have particular and familiar Names.- 


For being ſatisfied in that part of the /dea, which we have clear ; and the 
Name which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, containing that 
part alſo, which is imperteR and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for that con- 
fuſed part, and draw deduQons from it, in the obſcure part of its Sig- 
nification, as confidently as we do from the other. | 

$. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the Name Eternity, we are 
apt to think, we have a poſitive comprehenſive /dez of it, which is as 
much as to ſay, that there is no part of that Duration, which is not clearly 
contained in our /4ea. Tis true, that he that thinks ſo, may have a clear 
Idea of Duration; he may alſo have a very clear /dea of a very great length 
of Duration ; he may alſo havea clear /dea of the Compariſon of that great 
one, with ſtill a greater : But it nor being potlible for him to include in 
his Zdea of any Duration, let it beas great as it will, the whole Extent to- 
gether of a Duration, where he ſuppoſes no end , that part of his /dea, 
which isſtill beyond the Bounds of that large Nuration, he repreſents to 
his own Thoughts, is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence it is, 
that in Diſputes and Reaſonings concerning Eternity, or any other /nfinize, 
we are very apt to blunder, and involve our ſelves in manifeſt Ab» 
ſurdirics. 

$. 16. In Matter, we have no clear /deas of the ſmalneſs of Parts, much 
beyond the ſmalleſt,that occurr to any of our Senſes: and therefore when 
we talk of the diviſibility of Matter i i»fnitum, though we have clear 
[deas of Diviſion and/Divilſibility, and have alſo clear /4eas of Parts, made 
out ofa whole, by Diviſion; yer we have but very obſcure, and confuſed 
deat Corpuſcles, or minute Bodies,ſo to be divided, when by former Di- 
viſions,they are reduced toa ſmalneſs,much exceeding the perception of any 
of our Senſes: and ſoall that we have clear,and diſtin&t 7deas of, is of what 
Diviſion in general, or abſtra&tly is, and rhe Relation of Totum and Pars; 
But of the bulk of the Body, to be thus infinitely divided after certain Pro- 
gretſhons, I think,we have no clear, nor diſtin /deas at all. For I ask any 
one, Whether taking the ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any dt- 
ſtint /deo,(bating ſtill the Number which concerns not Extenſion, )betwixt 
the 100, 000, and the 1000, 000 part of it. Or it he think he can refine 
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his /deas to that Degree, without loſing ſight of them, let him add ten 
Cyphers to cach of thoſe Numbers ; for that will bring it no nearer the 
end of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt half does. I muſt confeſs for my 
part, I have no clear, diſtin& /deas of the diflerent Bulk, or Extenſion of - 
thoſe Bodies, having but a very obſcure one of either of them. Sothar, [ 
think, when we talk of Diviſion of Bodies i» infxirum, our [des of their 
diſtin Bulks or Extenſion, which is the Subject and Foundation of Divi- 
ſions, comes to be confounded,and almoſt loſt in Obſcurity. For that /dea, 
which is to repreſent only Bignes, muſt be very obſcure and confuſed, which 
we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten times as big, but only by Number: 
fo that we have clear, diſtin&t /deas, we may ſay of Ten and One, but no 
diſtin /deas of two ſuch Extenſions. *Tis plain from hence, that when 
we talk of infinite Diviſibility of Body, or Extenſion, our diſtin and clear 
1deas are only of Numbers: but the clear, diſtin //deas of Exteniion, after 
ſome $ of Diviſion, is quite loſt: and of ſuch minute Parts, we have 
vo diſtin&t Zdeas at all ; but it returns, as all our /deas of Infinite do, at 
laſt to that of Number always to be added; but thereby never amountsto 
any diſtin dea of actual, infinite Parts. We have, 'tis true, a clear /deaq 
of Diviſion, as ofter: as we will think of it : but thereby we have no more 
2 clear /deaof infinite Parts in Matter, than we have a clear /dea of an in- 
finite Number, by being able till ro add new Numbers to any aſligned 
Number we have : eſs Drwiſibility giving us no more a clear and di- 
ſtint Zdea of aQually infinite Parts, than endlefs Addibility (if I may fo 
ſpeak) gives us a clear anddiſtin& /dea of an aQually infinite Number : 
* they bothbeing only in a Power ſtill of increafing the Number, be it alreg- 
dy as great as it will. Sothatof what remaigs to be added,(wherein confiſts 
the Infinity,) we have but an obſcure, imperfeQ, and confuſed 1dea; from 
or about which we can argue, or reaſon with no Certainty or Clearnefs, no 
more than we can in Arithmerick,about a Number of which we have no 
(uch diſtin /dea, as we have of 4or 109; but only this relative obſcure 
one, that compared to any other, it is ſtill bigger: and we have no mare 
a Clear, poſitive dee of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or more 
than 490, 000, 020, than if we ſhould fay, it is bigger than qo, or 
4: 4990, 200, 009, having nonearer a proportion to the end of Addition, 
or Number, than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 4, and fo proceeds, ſhall 
as foon Tome to the end of all Addition, as he that adds 400, 000, 90, to 
409, 200, 000, And fo likewiſe in Eternity he that has an /dea of bur four 
years, has as much a poſitive compleat /dea of Eternity, as he that has 
one of 429, 009, C00 of Years : For what remains of Eternity beyond & 
ther of theſe two Numbers of Years, is as clear to the one as the other ; 
4. e. neither of them has any cleer poſitive /des of it at gll. Far he that 
adds only 4 Years to 4, and fo on, ſhall as foon reach Eternity, as he 
that adds 400, 000, 000 of Years, and fo on ; or if he pleaſe, doubles the 
Increaſe as often as he will : The remaining Abyſs being fill as far be- 
yand the end of all theſe Progreſlions, as it 1s from the length of a Day, 
oran Hour, Far nothing finite, bears any proportion to infinite ; and 
therefore our /deas, which are all finite, cannat bear any. Thus it is al- 
ſoin our /dea of Extenſion, when we increaſe it by Addition, as well as 
when we diminiſh it by Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to in- 
finite Space. After a few doublings of thoſe /deas ot Extenſion, which are 
the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtin /dea of 
thar Space : it becomes a confuſedly great one,with a Surplus of ſtil] grea- 
ter; about which, when we would argue, or reaſon, we that always find 


our {elves at a loſs; conſuſed /geas in our Arguings, and Deductions fram 
them, always leading us into contuGon. | CHAP. 
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CHA P. XXIX. 
Of Beal and Phantaflical Ideas. 


6. 1. N Eſides what we have already mentioned, concerning /d-as, othet 

B Conſiderations belong to them,inreferenceto things trom whence 
they are taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent ; and thus, 1 
think, they may come under a threefold diſtinQion ; and are, 

Firſt, Either real, or phantaſtical. 

Secondly, Adequate, or inadequate. 

Thirdly, Trae, or falſe. 

Fir#t, By real Ideas, | mean fuch as have a Foundation in Nature ; 
ſuch as have a Conformity with the. real Being, and Exiſtence of Things, 
or with their Archetypes. Phantaſtical or chymerical, I call ſuch as have 
no Foundation in Nature, nor have any Conformity with that rea- 
liry of Being, to which they are tacitly referr'd, as to their Archerypes. 
If we examine the ſeveral forts of /deas before-mentioned, we ſhall find, 
that, 
$.2. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas are ad real, /all agree to the reality of 
i Not that they are all of them the es, Or repreſentations 
of what does exiſt, the contrary whereof, in t the primary Qualities 
of Bodies, hath been already ſhewed. But t Whiteneſs and Cold- 
neſs are no more in Snow, than Pain is; yet thoſe /deas of Whiteneſs 
and Coldnefs, Pain, &c. being in us the Effects of Powers in Things with- 
out us, ordained by our Maker, —_ us ſuch Senſations; they 
are real /deas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities, that are really 
in things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral Appearances, being deſigned to 
be the Marks, whereby we are to know, and diſtinguiſh Things we have 
to do with ; our /deas doas well ſerve us to that _— , and areas real 
diſtinguiſhing CharaQers , whether they be only conſtant Effets, or 
elſe exaQ = Brrnanen of ſomething in the things themſelves: the rea- 
lity lying in that ſteady correſpondence, they have with the diſtin& Con- 
ſtitutions of real Beings. But whether they anſwer to theſe Conſtitutions, 
as to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices, that they are conſtant- 
ly produced by them. And thus our ſunple /deas are all real and true, be- 
cauſe they anſwer and agree to thoſe Powers of Things, which produce 


them in our Minds, that _ all that is requiſite to make them real, 


and not fitious at Pleaſure. For in ſimple /deas, (as has been ſhewed,) 
the Mind is wholly confined to the Operation of things upon it; and can 
make to it ſelf no ſimple /dea, more than what it has received. 
$. 3. Though the Mind be wholly paſſive, in reſpect of its ſimple 7deas : 
Yet, I think, we may fay, it is notſo, in reſpett of its complex Zdeas: For 
thoſe being Combinations of ſimple /deas, put together, and united under 
one general Name ; 'tis plain,that the Mind of Man uſes ſome kind of Liber- 
ty,in forming thoſe complex /deas. How elſe comes it to pals, that one 
Mars /dea ot Gold, or Juſtice, is different from another's: But becauſe he 
has put in, or lett out of his, ſome ſimple 7dea, which the other has nor. 
The Queſtion then is, Which of theſe are real, and which barely imaginary 
Combinations : what ColleQtions agreg| to the reality of Things, and what 
not? And to this I fay, That 
h. 4- Secondly, Mixed Modes and Relations, having no other reality, 
but what they have in the Minds of Men, = is nothing more requi- 
red 
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red to thoſe kind of /deas,tomake them real, but that they be ſo framed,that 
there be a poſlibility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe /deas, being 
themſelves Archetypes, cannot differ from their Achetypes, and fo cax- 
not be chimerical, unleſs —_— will jamble together in them inconſiſtent 
Ideas, Indeed, as any of have the Names of a known Language 
alligned to them, by which, he that has them in his Mind, would ani 
them to others, ſo barely Poſſibility of exiſting is'not enough ; they muft 
have a Conformity to the.ordinary Signification of rhe Name that is given 
them, that they may not be thought phantaſtical : as if a Man would give 
the Name of Juſtice to that /dea, which common'uſe calls Liberality: Bur 
this Phantaſticalneſs relates more to Propriety of Speech, than Reality of 
Hdeas. For a Man tobe undiſturbed in er, 'but ſedately to conſider 
what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it {tcadily, is a mixed Mode, or 
a complex /dea of an Action which may exiſt. But to be undiſturbed in 
Danger, without uſing ones Reaſon or Induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible 
to be ; and fo isas real an /dea as the other. Though' the firſt of theſe, 
having the Name m_ wen to it, may, in| relpet of that Name, 
be. right or wrong /dea\ But the other, whilſt it has not a common re- 
ceived Name of any known Language aſligned |to it, is not capable of 
any ReCtitude or Deformity, being made with no! reference to any thing 
but its ſelf. | 
$.5. Thirdly, Our _ Ideas of Subſtances, being made allof them in 
iſting without us, and intended to be Repreſenta- 
tions of Subſtances, —_—— are, are no farther real, than as 
zre ſuch Combinations of ſimple dear, that are really united, and co-exi 
in Things without us, On the Contrary, thoſe are phantafical, which 
are up of fuch Colleftions of ſimple /deas, as were really never uni- 
ted, never were found t in any Subſtance ; v. g, a rational Crea- 
rure, conſiſting of a s Head, joined to a body ot humane ſhape, or 
fuch as the Cextaurs are deſcribed : Or, a Body, yellow, very mal 
fuſible, and fixed; but li than common Water :/Or, an uniform, un- 
organized Body, conſiſting as to Senſe, all of fimilar Parts, with Per- 
ception and voluntary Motion joined to it. Wherher ſuch Subſtances, as 
theſe, can poſſibly exiſt, or no, 'tis probable we! do not know : But be 
that as it will, theſe /deas of Subſtances, being made conformable to 
no Pattern — we know ; and conſiſting of ſuch ColleQions 
of Ideas, as no Subſtance ever ſhewed us united together, they ought 
to |\paſs with us fqr barely imaginary : But \much more are thoſe 
complex /deas, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency or Contradiction 
of their Parts. 
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CHAP. XXY. 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. \ 


d. 1, F our real 1deas, ſome are Adequate, and ſome are Inadequate. 

Thoſe | call Adequate, which perfeRtly repreſent thoſe Arche« 
types, which the Mind ſuppoſes thent taken from ; which it intends them 
tolland for ; and to which ix refers them, /xadequare 7deas are fuch, which 
are but a partial, or incormpleat repreſeftarion of thoſe Archerypes to 
which they are relerred. Upon which account it is plain, 

Q. 2. Firſt, That all our ſimple Ideas are adequate. Becauſe being no- 
thing bur the effetts of certain Powers in Things, fitted and ordained by 
GOD, to | coma ſuch Senſations in us, they carmot but be correſpon- 
dent, and adequate to thoſe Powers: And we are fure they agree to the 
reality of Things. For if Sugar produce in us the teas which we call 
Whitenefs, and Sweetneſs, we are ſure there is a power in Sugar to pro- 
duce thoſe /deas in our Minds, or elſe they could not have been produ- 
ced, And ſocach Senſation anſwering the Power rhat operates on any of 
our Senſes, the /dea ſo produced, is a real 7dea, (and not a fiction of the 
Mind,) which has no power toproduce any ſimple /4zaand cannot but be 

| ſince it ought only to anſwer that power : and fo all ſimple 
Ideas are adequate. Tis true, the Thi producing ih us theſe ſimple 
Ideas, are but few of them denominated by us, as it they were only the 
cauſes of them; but as ifthoſe /deas were real Beings in them. For though 
Fire be call'd painful to the Touch, whereby it ſignified the power of pro- 
ducing in us the /dea of Pain : yet it is denominated alfo Light, and Hor; 
as if Light, and Heat, were really ſomething in the Fire, more than 2 

wer to excite theſe /deas in us; and theretore are called Qualities: in, 
or of the Fire. But theſe being nothing, in truth, but powers to excite fuch 
Ideas inus,l muſt, in that ſenſe, be underſtood, when I ſpeak of ſecundary 
ities, as being in Things; or of their /deas,as being in rhe Objes,that 
excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, though accommedated tothe 
vulgar Notions, without which , one cannot be well underſtood ; yet 
truly ſignific nothing, but thoſe Powers, which arc in Things, to excite 
certain Senſations or /deas in us. Since were there no fit Organsto receive 
the impreſſions Fire makes on the Sight and Touch ; nor a Mind joined to 
thoſe Organs, to receive the /deas of Light and Heat, by thoſe imprefſi- 
ons from the Fire, or the Sun, there would yet be no more Light, or Heat 
in the World, than there would be Pain, if there were no ſenſible Crea- 
ture to fecl it, though the Sun ſhould continue juſt as it isnow,and Mount 
Etna flame higher than ever it did. Solidity, and Extenſion, and the 
termination of it , Figure , with Motion and Reſt , whereof we have the 
ideas, would be really in the World as they are, whether there were any 
ſenſible Being to perceive them, orno: And therefore thoſe we have rea- 
ſon to look on, as the real modifications of Matter ; and fuch as are the 
exciting Caules of all our various Senſations from Bodies. But this be- 
ing an Enquiry not belonging to this place, I ſhall enter no farther into 
it, but proceed to ſhew what complex /deas are adequate, and what 
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$. 3. Secondly, Our complex 1deas of Modes, being voluntary ColleQti- 
ons of ſimple /deas, which the Mind puts together, without reference to 
any real Archetypes, or ſtanding Patterns, exiſting any where, are, and 
cannot but be adequate /deas. Becauſe they nor being intended for Co- 
pies of Things really exiſting, but for Archetypes made by the Mind, to 
rank and denominate Things by, cannot want any thing ; they having 
cach of them that combination of 7deas, and thereby that perfection the 
: Mind intended they ſhould: So that the Mind _—_— in them, and 
can find nothing _— Thus by having the 7dea of a Figure, with 
three ſides, meeting at three Angles, I have a compleat 7dea, wherein 1 
require nothing elſe to make it perfect. That the Mind is fatisfied with 
the perfection of this its /dea, is plain, in that ir.doe; not conceive, that 
any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat or perfect /ea of 
that thing it ſignifies by the word Triangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than 
it ſelf has in that complex 7dea of three Sides, and three Angles: in which 
is contained all that i', or can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat 
it, '\where-ever or howe-ever it exiſts. But in our 1deas of Subſtances, it 
is otherwiſe. For there deſiring to copy Things,as they really do exiſt ; and 
to repreſent to our ſelves that Conſtitution, on which all their Properties 
depend, we perceive our /deas attain not that Perfeftion we intend : We 
find they ſtill want ſomething we ſhould be glad were in them; and ſo 
are all inadequate. But mixed Modes and Relations , being Archetypes 
without Patterns, and ſo having nothing to repreſent but themſelves, cah- 
not but be adequate, every thing being ſo to it ſelf. He that at firſt put 
together the Ihe of Danger perceived, abſence of diſorder from Fear, ſe- 
date conſideration of what was juſtly to be done, and executing of that 
without diſturbance, or being deterred by the danger of it ; had certainly 
in his Mind that complex [4ea made up of thatCombination : and inten- 
ding it to be nothing elſe,but what it is; nor to have int any other ſimple 
{deas, but what it hath, it could not alſo but be'an adequate Zea : and 
laying thisup in his Memory, with the name Coprage annexed to it, to 
ſignitie it to others, and denominate from thence any Afton he ſhould 
obſerve to agree withit, had thereby a Standard |to meaſure and denomi- 
nate Actions by, as they agreed to it. This 7dea thus made, and laid up 
for|a Pattern, muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elſe 
but it ſelf, nor. made by any other Original, but the Good-liking and Will 
of him, that firſt made this Combination. | 
$. 4. Indeed, another coming after, and in Converſation learning from 
him the word Courage, may make an /dea,”to which he gives that name 
Courage, different from what the firſt Author applied it ro, and has in his 
Mind, when he uſes it. And in this caſe, if he deſigns, that h's /dea in 
Thinking, ſhould be conformable to the other's /dea, as the Name he 
uſes in ſpeaking, is conformable in ſound to his, from whom he learned 
it, his /Jea may be very wrong, and inadequate. | Becauſe in this caſe, ma- 
king the other Man's dea the pattern of his /dea in thinking, as the other 
Man's Word, or Sound, is the pattern of his in ſpeaking , his /dea is fo far 
defetive and inadequate, as it is diſtant from the Archetype and Pattern 
he refers it to,and intends to expreſs and fignifie by the name heuſes for it : 
which name he would have ee be a ſign of the other Man's /dea,(to which, 
in its proper uſe, it is primarily annexed,) and of his own, as agreeing 
to it: to which if his own does not exactly correſpond, it is faulty and in- 
adequate. | 
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$. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they are referred 
by the Mind, and intended to ww x7. to the /deas in the Mind of 
ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed by the Names, we apply to them, 
they may be very deficient, wrong, and inadequate. Becauſe they agree 
not to that, which the Mind defigns to be their Archetype, and Pattern : 
In which reſpe&t only, any /dea of Modes can be wrong , imperfeR, or 
inadequate. And on this account, our /deas of mixed Modes are the moſt 
Jiable to be faulty of any other : but this refers more to proper Speaking, 
than Knowing right. | 

6C5.7hirdly,What Ideas we have of Subſtances,l have above ſhewed : Now 
thoſe /deas have in the Mind a double reterence : 1. Sometimes they are 
reſerred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence of each Species of Things. 2. Some- 
times they are only defign'd ro be Piftures and Repreſentations in the 
Mind, of Things that do exiſt, by Zeas that are diſcoverable in them. In 
both which ways, theſe Copies of their Originals, and Archetypes, are 
imperfect and inadequate. 

Firſt, It is uſual tor Men to make the Names of Subſtances, ſtand for 
Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſſences, whereby they are of this 
orthat Species: And Names ſtanding for nothing but the /deas, that are ir 
Men's Minds, they muſt conſequently refer their /deas to ſuch real Eſſen- 
ces,as to their Archety pes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up 
in the Learning taught in this part of the World) do ſuppoſe certain ſpe- 
cifick Eſſences of Subſtances, which each Individual in its ſeveral kind is 
made conformable to, and | gu of, is ſo far from needing proof, that 
it will be thought ſtrange if any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they 
ordinarily apply the ſpecifick Names, they rank particular Subſtances un- 
der, to Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real Eſſences. Who is 
there almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould be doubted, whe- 
ther he call d himſelf Man,with any other meaning than as having the real 
Eſſence of a Man? And yet if you demand, what thoſereal Eſſences are, tis 
plain Men are ignorant, and know them not. From whence it follows, that 
the /deas they have in their Minds, being referred to real Eſſences as Ar- 
chetypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from being adequate , that 
they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repreſentation of them at all. The 
complex /deas we have of Subſtances,are,as has been ſhewed, certain Col- 
lections of ſimple 7deas, that have been obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly 
to exiſt together- But ſuch a complex /dea cannot be the real Eſſence of 
any Subſtance : for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body, would 
depend on that complex /dea, and be deducible from it, and their necef- 
fary connexion with it be known; as all Properties of a Triangle depend 
on, and, as far as they are diſcoverable, are deducible from the complex 
Hdea of three Lines, including a Space. Bur it is plain, that in our com- 
plex /deas of Subſtances, are not contained ſuch /Zeas, on which all the 
other Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The common 
1dea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, Weight, and Hard- 
neſs; and a Property that they look on as belonging to it, is malleableneſs. 
But yet this Property has no neceſſary connexion with that complex Zea, 
nor any part of it: and there is no more reaſon to think, that malleable- 
neſs depends on that Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that that Co- 
lour, or that Weight, depends on its malleableneſs. And yet,though we 
know nothing of theſe real Efſences, there is nothing more ordinary, than 
that Men ſhould attribute the ſorts of Things to ſuch Eſſences. The par- 
ticular parcel of Matter which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, is 
forwardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Eſſence, whereby - = 
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Gold; and from whence thoſe Qualities flow,which Tfhind in it,vz, its pecu- 
liar, Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſibiliry,Fixednefs, and change of Colour 
upon a ſlight rouch of Mercury, &c. This Eſſence, from which all theſe 
Properties flow, when I enquire into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly per- 
ceive I cannot diſcover : the fartheſt I'can go, is'only to prefume, thar it 
being nothing but Body, its real Eſſence , or internal Conſtitution, on 
which theſe Qualities depend, can be nothing bur the Figure, Size, and 
Connexion of its ſolid Parts ; of neither of which , I having any diſtin&t 
perception at all, I can have no /dea of its real Eſſence, which is the cauſe 
that it has that particular ſhining yellowneſs ; a greater —_— than any 
thing I know of the fame bulk ; and a fitneſs to have its Colour changed 
by the touch of Quickſilver. Ifany one will fay, that the real Eſſence, 
and internal Conſtitution, on which theſe Properties depend, is not the 
Figure, Size,and Arangement or Connexion of its ſolid Parts,but ſomething 
elfe, call 'd its particular form ; I am farther from having any 7dea of its 
real Eſſence, than I was before. For have an /dea of Figure, Size, and Si- 
tuation of folid Parts in general, though I have none ot the particular Fi» 
gure, Size, or putting together of Parts, whereby the Qualities above-men- 
tioned are produced ; which Qualities I find 1n that particular parcel of 
Matter that is on my Finger, and not in another parcel of Matter with 
which I cut the Pen I write with. But when I/am told, that fomerhing 
beſides the Figure, Size, and Poſture of the folid Parts of that Body, is its 
Eſſence, Gmcching called ſubſtantial form , of that, I confeſs, I have no 
dea at all, but only of the found Form : which is far enough from an 
idea of its real Eſſence, or Conſtitution. The like ignorance as I have 
of the real Efſence of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo of the real Ef- 
ſence of all other natural ones : Of which Eſſences, I confeſs, I have n6 
[ſtint 7deas at all ; and | am apt to ſuppoſe, others, when they examine 
heir own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this one point, the fame 
forr of ignorance. 
$. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this particular parcel of Matter 
on my Finger, a general Name already in uſes, and denominate it Gold, 
Do they not ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to give it that Name, 
as belonging to a particular Species of Bodies, having a real internal Ef- 
ſence ; by having of which Effence , this particular Subſtance comes to 
beof that Species , and to be called by that Name> If ir beſo, as it is 
plain it 1s, the name by which Things are marked, as having that Ef- 
fence, muſt be referred primarily to that Efſence ; and conſequently the 
Hdea to which thatname is given, muſt be referred alſo to that Eflence, 
and beintended to repreſent it : which Eſſence, fince they who ſo uſe the 
Names, know not their /deas of Subſtances muſt be a/ inadequate in that 


_ reſpe@, as not containing in them that real Eſſence, which the Mind in- 


tends they ſhould. 

$. 8. Secoxdly, Thoſe who, negletting that uſelefs Suppofition of un- 
known real Effences, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy 
the Subſtances, that exiſt in the World, by putting together the /deas of 
thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which are found co-exiſting in them, though they 
come much nearer a likeneſs of them, than thoſe; whoimagine they know 
nor what real ſpecifick-Eſſences : yet they arrive not at perfectly adequate 
[teas of thoſe Subſtances, they would thus copy into their Minds : nor do 
thoſe Copies, exatly and fully, contain all that is to be found in their Ar- 
chetypes. Becwſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers, of Subſtances, whereof - 
we make their complex /deas, are fo many and [various , that no Man's 


complex /dea contains them all. That our abſtra& 1-as of Subſtances, 
(oſs) 
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do not-contain in them all the ſimple /deas that are united in the Things 
themſelves, is evident, in that Men dorarely put into their complex /dtaa 
of any Subſtance, all the ſimple deas they do know toexiſtin is. Beewwſe 
endeavouring to make the ſ{ignification of their ſpecifick Names , as clear, 
and as little cumberſome as they can, they make their ſpeci Ideas of 
the ſorts of Ow aa: we the moſt pu_ ” a few ;of thoſe ſimple ideas 
which are to be found in them : But th ving no original preceden 

or right to be put in, and-make the ſperifick Idea more ew wow -6: 
are left out, 'tis plain that both theſe ways, our /deas of Subſtances are te- 
ficient, and inadequate, The fimple /deas whereof we make our com- 
plex ones of Subſtances, are all of them (hating only the Figure and Bulk 
of ſome forts) Powers ; which being Relations to other Subſtances, we 
can never be ſure we know all the Powers that are in any one Bodygtill we 
have tried what Changes it is fitted to give to, or receive from other Sub- 
ſtances, in their ſeveral ways of applicatioa : which being impollible to be 
tried upon any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſlible we ſhould 
have adequate /deas of any Subſtance, made up of a ColleQion of all its 


Properties. 

$. 9. Whoſoever firſt light on a parcel of that fort of Subſtance, we de- 
noteby the word Gold, could not rationally take the Bulk and Figure he 
obſerved in that lump, to depend on its real Eſleace ; on its internal Con- 
ſtirution. Therefore thoſe never went into his /dea of that Species of Bo» 
dy-: butits peculiar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he ab- 
ſtrated from it, to make the complex des of that Species. , Which bath, 
are but Powers ; the one to affect our Eygs, after fuch a manner, and-tg 
year, nerf" Yellow ; wed anharued upwards 
any other of equal bulk, they being put into a pair one 

T CES - Another, wr Age," to theſe, HI of Fuſibi- 
lity and Fixedneſs, two other paſlive Powers, in relation to the operatiog 
of Fire upon it : Another, its Ductility and Solubility in Ag. Reg/a, two 
other Powers, relating to the tion of other Bodies , in changing its 
outward Figure, or Separation al it, into ſenſible Parts. Theſe, or part of 
theſe,put together, uſually make the complex /dea in Mens Minds, of that 
fort of Body we call Gold. 1141.4 

<. 10. But no one, who hath conſidered the Properties of Bodies in ge- 
neral, or this ſort in particular, can doubt that this, call'd Gold, has infinite 
other Properties, not contained in that complex /dea: Some, who have 
examined this Species more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten 
times as many Properties in Gold ; all of them as inſeparable from its in- 
ternal Conſtirution, as its Colour, or Weight: And *ris probable, if an 
one knew all the Properties, that are by divers Men kagwn of this 
there would an hundred times as many Ideas, go to the complex /deg of 
Gold, as any one Man yet has in his ; and yet that not, perhaps, be the 
thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered in it. The changes that that 
one Body is apt to receive, and make in other Bodics, upon a due appli- 
cation, exceeding far, oot only what we know, but what we are apt tg 
umagine. - Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to any one, who 
will but conſider, how far Men are yet from knowing all the Properties of 
that one, no very compound Figure, a Triangle, though it be no ſmall 
numbers that are already by Mathematicians diſcovered of it. 

Q. 11. So that all our complex Ideas of Subſtances are impertet and ix- 
adequate: which would be ſo alſo in. mathematical Figures, it we were to 
have ourcomplex /deas of them, only by collecting their Properties, in 


reterence to other Figures. How uncertain, and 1mpertect, would our 
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Ideas be of an Flypfis, if we had no other /dea of it, but ſome few of its 
Properties? Whereas _—_— our plain /dea, the whole Eſſence of that 
Figure, we from thence diſcover thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively 
ſce how they flow, and are inſeparable from it. 

$. «2. Thus the Mind has three ſorts of abſtra@t /deas, or nominal Ef 
ſences : 

* | Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are Wure, or Copies; but yet certainly 
adequate. Becauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the power in 
Things to produce in the Mind fuch a Senſation, that Senſation, when it 
is produced, cannot but be the Effect of that Power. Sothe Paper I write 
on, having the power, in the Light, ( ſpeak according to the common 
Notion of Light,) to produce in me the Senſation, which I call White, it 
cannot but be the Effet of ſuch a Power, in ſomething without the Mind ; 
ſince the Mind has not the power to produce any ſuch /dea in its ſelf, and 
being meant for nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a Power, that ſimple 
Tea is real and adequate : the ſenſation of White, in my Mind, being the 
Efte@t of that Power, which is in the Paper to produce it, is y 
adequate to that Power ; or elſe, that Power would produce a different 
Idea. 

Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subſtances are Efypes, Copies too; but 
not perſec&t ones, not adequate: Which is very evident to the Mind, in 
that it plainly perceives, that whatever Collection of fimple /deas it 
makes of any Subſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure, that it exaQtly an- 
ſwers all that are in that Subſtance. Since not having tried all the Ope- 
rations of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Alterations it 
would receive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it cannot have an exat 
adequate ColleQtion of all its ative and paſſive Capacities ; and fo wot 
have an adequate complex /dea of the Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, 
and its Relations , which is that ſort of complex /des of Subſtances we 
have. . And, after all, if we could have, and actually had, in our com 
14ca, an exact Colletion of all the ſecundary Qualities, or Powers of any 
Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an 7zea of the Eſſence of that 
Thing, For ſince the Powers, or Qualities, that are obſervable by us, are 
not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, but depend on it, and flow from it, 
any Colle&tion whatſoever of theſe Qualities , cannot be the real E(- 
ſence of that Thing. Whereby it of [ns that our /deas of Subſtances are 
not adequate; are not what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides,a Man has 
no /dea of Subſtance in general, nor knows what Subſtance is in it ſelf. 

$. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Relations, are Originals,and 
Archetypes ; are not Copies, nor made after the pattern of any real Exi- 
ſtence, to which the Mind intendsthem to be conformable, and exaQtly to 
anſwer.Theſe being ſuch ColleQions of ſimple /deas, that the Mind it ſelf 

ts together,and ſuch ColleQtions,that cach of them contains in it 

all that the Mind intends it ſhould, they are Archetypes and of 
Modes that may exiſt : and fo are deſigned only for, and belong only to 
fach Modes, as when they do exiſt, have an exat conformity with thoſe 
—_—_ OT nn nnd Rs, ann 
adequate. 
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C H A P. XXXL. 
Of True and"Falſe Tdeas. 


C t. T Hough Truthand Falfhood, belong,in Propriety of Speech,only 
to Propoſitions; yet /deas are oftentimes termed true or falſe 
as what Words are there, that arg not uſed with great Latitude, and with 
me deviatian from their ſtrit and proper Significations,) Though, 1 
think, that when /deas themſelves are termed true or falſe, there is (till 
ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, which is che Foundation of that Denomis- 
nation : as we ſhall fee, if we examine the particular Occaſions, wherein 
they come to be called true or falſe. In all which, we ſhall find ſome kind 
of Affirmation, or Negation, which is the Reaſon of that Denomination, 
For our /deas, being nothing but bare Appearances or Perceptions in our 
Minds, cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves be faid to be 7r4e or 
foe no more than a ſingle Name of any thing, can be faid to be true or 
5 | 
C. 2. Indeedgboth 7deas and Words, may be faid to be true is a metaphy/i> 
cal Senſe of the Word Truth; asall other Things,that any way exiſt,are ſaid 
to be true; 4.e. really to be ſuch as they exiſt. Though in Thingscalled true, 
even in that Senſe, there is, perhaps, a ſecret reference to our /deas, look'd 
upon as the Standards of that Truth, which amounts to a mental Propoſi- 
tion, though it be uſually not taken notice of. 


C. 3. But 'tisfiot in that metaphyſical Senſe of Truth, which we en- 


quire here, when we examine, whether our 7deas are capable of bei 
true or falſe; but in the more ordinary Acceptation of thoſe Words : And 
ſo I fay, that the /deas in our Minds, being only fo many Perceptions, or 
Appearances there, none of them are falſe. The 7dea of a Centaur, ha- 
ving no more Falſhood in ir, when it appears in our Minds ; than the 
Name Centaur has Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by our Mouths, 


or written on Paper. For Truth or Falſhood, lying always in ſome Afir-- 


mation, or Negation, Mental or Verbal, our /deaz are not capable any of 
them of being falſe, till the Mind palles ſome Judgment on them ; that is, 
affirms or denies ſomething of them. &>— 

$. -4- When ever the Mind refers any of its /deas to any thing 


extraneous to them, they are then capable ro be called true or - 


falſe. Becauſe the Mind in ſuch a reference, makes a tacit Suppoſition of 
their Conformity to that Thing : which Suppoſition, as it happens to be 
trac or falſe; ſo the /deas themſelves come to be denominated. The 
moſt uſual Caſes wherein this happens, are theſe following : | 

$.5. Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſe any /deait has, conformable to that in 
other Men's Minds called by the fame common Name ; v. g. when the 
Mind intends, or judges its /deas of Juſtice, Temperance, Religion, to be 
the ſame, with what other Men give thoſe Names to. 
' Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any /dea it has in it ſelf, to be con- 
formable to ſome real Exiſtence, Thus the two /deas,of a Man,anda Cen- 
taut, ſuppoſed to be the /deas of real Subſtances, are the one true,. and 
the other falſe ; the one having a Conformity to what has really exiſted ; 
the other not. | 

Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its /deas to that real Conſti 
tution, and Fſſexce of any thing, whereon all its Properties depend : and 
thus the greateſt part, if not all our /4eas of Subſtances, are alle. vc 
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$. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions, the Mind is very apt tacitly to make concer- 
ning its own /deas. But yet if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, 
if not only concerning its abſtrat complex /4eas. For tle Jnatural ten- 
dency of the Mind being towards Knowledge ; and findingff it ſhould pro- 
ceed by, and dwell ugon only particular Things, its Progreſs would be ye- 
ry flow, and its Work endleſs: Theretore to ſhorten its way to Knowledge, 
and make each Perception the more comprehenſive ; the firſt Thing ir 
does, as the Foundation of the eaſier enlarging its Knowledge, cither by 
Contemplation of the things themſelves, that it would know; or confe- 
rence with others about them,is to bind them into Bundles, and rank them 
fo into ſorts, that what Knowledge it gets of any of them, it may there- 
by with aſſurance extend to all of that ſort; and fo advance by larger ſteps 
in that which is its great Buſineſs, Knowledge. This, as I have elſewhere 
ſhewed, is the Reaſon why we colle&t Things under comprehenſive [deas, 
on Names annexed to them into Genera and Species; 4. e. into kinds, 
and ſorts. . 

. 7, If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of the Mind, and 
obſerve what Couſe it uſually takes in its way to Knowledge, we ſhall, I 
think, find that the Mind having got any /dea, which it thinks it may 
have uſe ofcither in Contemplation or Diſcourſe; the firſt Thing it does,is 
to abſtract ir,and then get a Name to it ; and fo lay itup in itsStore-houſe, 
the Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a ſort of Things, of which that 
Name is always to be the Hence it is, that we may often obſerve, 
that when ——_ ſees a new Thing of a kind that he knows not, he pre- 
ſently asks what it is, meaning by that Enquiry nothing but the Name. 
As if the Namecarried with it theKnowledge of rhe Species,or the Eſſence 
of it; whereof it is indeed uſed as the Mark, and is generally ſuppoſed an- 
nexed to it. 

$. 8. But this abſtra&t 7dea, being ſomething in the Mind between the 
thing that exiſts, and rhe Name that is given to it, it is in our /deas,that 
both the _—_—_ of our Knowledge, and the Propriety or Intelligible- 
neſs of our Speaking conſiſts. hence it is, that Men are fo forward 
to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract /deas they have in their Minds, are ſuch as 
agree to the Things exiſting without them, to which they are referr'd ; 
and are the fame alfo, to which the Names they give them, do by the U 
and Propriety of that an, \T of belong : For wi this double Confor- 
mity ; many 1deas, t nd, they ſhould both think amiſs of Things in 
themſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 

6.9. Firſt then, I fay, That when the Truth of our Ideas is judged of, 
by the Conformity they have to the Ideas which other Men have, and com- 
monly fignifie by the ſame Name, they may be any of them falſe. But yet 
fimple Ideas are leaft of all lzable to be ſo miſtaken, Becauſe a Man by his 
Senfes, and every Day's Obſervation, may eaſily fatisfic himſelf, what the 
ſimple /deas are, which their ſeveral Names, that are in common uſe 
ſtand for, they being but few in Number ; and fuch, as if he doubts, or 
miſtakes in, he may eaſily reQifie by the ObjeQs|they are to be found in; 

it is ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple /deas ; 
or applies the Name Red, to the /dea of Green ; or the Name Sweet, to 
the /dea Bitter : Much leſsareMen apt to confound the Names, belong- 
ing to different Senſes ; and call a Colour, by the Name of a Taſte, &c. 
whereby it is evident, that the ſimple /deas, they call by any Name, are 


commonly the fame, that, others have and mean, when they uſe the fame 
Names, 
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d. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be falſe in this reſped , 
and the complex Ideas of mixed Modes, mach more than thaſe of Subſtances 
Becauſe in Subſtances, (eſpecially thoſe, which the common and unbor « 
rowed Names of any Language are applied to,) ſome remarkable ſenſible 

ities, ſerving ordinarily to diſtinguiſh one ſort trom another, eaſily 
preſerve thoſe, who take any Carein the uſe of their Words, from apply- 
ing them to ſorts of Subſtances, to which they do not at all belong. Bur 
in mixed Modes, we are much more uncertain, it being net fo caſie 
to determine of ſeveral Ations; whether they are to be Tuftice, or 
' Cruelty; Liberality, or Prodigality. And fo in referringour /deas to thoſe 
of other Men, call'd by the ſame Name, ours may be falſe ; and out 
Jdea we call Juſtice, may, perhaps, be that which ought to have another 
Na 

_ t. But whether or no our /deas of mixed Modes are more liable than 
any fort, to be different from thoſe of other Men, which are marked by 
' the fame Name : This at leaſt is certain, That this ſort of Falſbood-is much 
more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed Modes, than to any other, 
When a Man 1s thought to have a falſe Idea of Juſtice, or Gratitude, or 
Glory, it is for no other Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas, 
which each of thoſe Names are the Signs of in other Men, 

The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That the abſtract 7deas of 
mixed Modes, being Men's voluntary Combinations of ſuch a preciſe Col- 
leon of ſimple /deas ; and fo the of each Species, being made 
by Men alone, whereof we have no other ſenſible Standard, exiſting any 
where, but the Name it ſelf, or the definition of that Name: We have no- 
thing elſe to refer theſe our /deas of mixed Modes to as Standards,to which 
we would conform them, but the /deas of thoſe, who ate thoughe to uſe 
thoſe Names in their moſt proper Significations; and ſo as our /deas con. 
form, or differ from them, they paſs for true or falſe. And thus much 
concerning the Truth and Falſhood of our /deas, in reference to their 
Names. 

$. x3. Secondly, As to the Truth and Falſhood of our Ideas, in reference 
to the real Exiſtence of Things, when that is made the Standard of their 
Truth, none of them can be termed falſe, but only our complex /deas of 
Subſtances. 

$. 14. Firft, Our fimple /deas, being barely ſuch Perceptions, as God 
has fitted us to receive, and given Power to external Objetts to produce in 
us by eſtabliſhed Laws, and Ways, ſuitable to his Wiſdom and Goodnefs , 
though incomprehenſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe,but in 
ſuch Appearances,as are produced 1nus,and muſtbe ſuitable to thoſe Powers, 
he has placed in external Objects, or elſe they could not be produced in us: 
And thus anſwering thoſe Powers,they are what they ſhould be,true /deas. 
Nor do they become liable to any Imputation of Falſhood, if the Mind (as 
in molt Men [ believeit does) judges the /deas to be in theſe Things them- 
ſelves. For God in his Wiſdom, having ſet them as Marks ot Diſtin- 
ion in Things, whereby we may be able to diſcern one Thing from 
another ; and ſo chuſe any of them for our uſes, as we have Occaſion : 
It alters not the Nature of our ſimple /dea, whether we think that the 
idea of Blue, be in the Violet it ſelf, or in our Mind only ; and only the 
Power of producing it by the Texture of its Parts, refle&ting the Particles 
of Light, after a certain Manner, to bein the Violet it ſelf. For that Tex- 
rure in the ObjeRt, operating regularly and conſtantly, progucing the 
fame /dea of Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our Eyes, that trom 
any other Thing, whether that CS Mark, as it 1s really in mn 

AA Violer, 
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Violet, be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, or elſe that very Colour, the 
Idea whereof (which is in us) is the exat reſemblance. And it is equally 
trom that Appearance, to be denominated Blue, whether it be that real 
Colour, or only a peculiar Texture in it, that cauſes in us that /dea: Since 
the Name Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of Diſtinction, that 
is in a Violet, diſcernable only by our Eyes, whatever it conliſts in, that 
; being beyond our Capacities diſtintly ro know, and, perhaps, would be 
of If 74 to us} if we had Faculties to diſcern. | | 
$. 15. Neither would it carry any Impurtation bf Falſhood to our ſim» 
ple /deas, if by the different Structure of our Organs, it were ſo ordered, 
That the ſame Objedt ſhould produce in ſever.ll Mens Minds different Ideas 
at the fame time ; v.g. if the /dea, that a Violet|/produced in one Man's 
. Mind by his Eyes, were the ſame that a Marigold produced in another 
Man's, and vice verſa, For ſince this could never be known: becauſe one 
Man's Mind could not paſs into another Man's Body, to perceive what 
Appearances were produced by thoſe Organs ; neither the /deas hereby, 
nor the Names, would be at all contounded, or any Falſhood be in 
either. For all Things that had the Texture of a/ Violer, producing con- 
ſtantly the /dea, which ' he called Blue ; and thoſe which had the Texture 
of a Marigold, producing conſtantly the /4ea, which he as conſtantly 
called Yellow, whatever thoſe Appearances were in his Mind ; he would 
be able as regularly to diſtinguiſh wag for his Uſe by thoſe Appearan- 
ces, and underſtand, and ſignifie thoſe diſtintions, marked by the Names 
Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances, or /deas in his Mind, received 
from thoſe two Flowers, were exaQly the fame with the 7deas in other 
Men's Minds. Iam nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible /deas, 
produced by any Object in different Men's Minds, are moſt commonly 
very near and undiſcernably alike. For which |Opinion, I think, there 
might be many Reaſons offered ; but that being beſides my preſent Buſi- 
neſs, I ſhall not trouble my Reader with them ; but only mind him, that 
the contrary Suppoſition, if it could be proved, is of little-uſe, either for 
the Improvement of our Knowledge, or Conveniency of Life; and fo we 
need not trouble our ſelves to examine it. 
$. 16. From what has been faid concerning our ſimple deas, T think, it 
evident, That our /mple Ideas can none of them be fa/ſe, in reſped of Things 
exiſting without us. For the Truth of theſe Appearances, or Perceptions 
in our Minds, conſiſting, as has been faid, only in their being anſwerable 
to the Powers in external ObjeQts, to produce by our Senſes ſuch Appez- 
rances in us : and each of them being in the Mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable 
to the Power that produced it, and which alone it repreſents, it cannot 
upon that Account, or as referr'd to ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or 
Yellow, Bitter or Sweet, can never be falſe /deas, theſe Perceptions in 
the Mind, are juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering the Powers appointed 
by God to produce them ; and fo are truly what they are, and are inten- 
ded to be. Indeed the Names may be miſapply'd; but that in this reſpe&, 
makes no Falſhood in the /deas: As if a Man ignorant in the Engliſh 
Tongue, ſhould call Purple, Scarlet. | 
d. 17. Secondly, Nether can our complex Ideas of Modes, in reference to 
the Eſſence of any Thing really exiſting, be falſe, Becauſe whatever com- 
plex /dea I have of any Mode, it hath no reference to any Pattern exiſt- 
ng, and made by Nature : it is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other 
teas, than what it hath; nor to repreſent any thing, but ſuch a Compli- 
cation of /deas, as it does. Thus when I havethe /dea of fuch an Action 
of a Man, who forbearsto afford himſelf ſuch Meat,Drink, and Cloathing, 
| and 
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and other Conveniencies of Life, as his Riches and Eſtate will be ſuffici- 
ent to ſupply, and his ſtation requires, | have no falſe /dea; but ſuch 
as repreſents an AQtion , either as I find, or imagine it; and fo is cx+ 
pable of neither Truth, or Falſhood. But when Igive the name Frugality, 
or Vertue, to this Action, then it may be called a falſe 7dea, if thereby it 
be ſuppoſed to agree with that /dea, to which, in propriety of Speech, the 
name of Frugality doth belong ; or to be conformable to that Law, which 
is the Standard of Vertue and Vice. 

$.18. Thirdly, Our complex [deas of Subſtances , being all referred to 
Fattervs in Things themſelves, may be falſe, That they are all falſe, 
when looked upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſſences of 
Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing to be faid of it. [ ſhall 
theretore paſs over that chimerical Suppoſition, and conſider them as Col- 
Ieions of ſimple /deas in the Mind , taken from Combinations of ſimple 
Ideas exiſling together conſtantly in Things , of which Patterns, they 
are the ſuppoſed Copies : And in this reference of them, to the exiſtence 
of Things, they are falſe /deas: 1. When they put together ſimple deas, 
which in the real Exiſtence of Things, have no union ; as when to the 
Shape, and Size,that exiſt together in a Horſe, is joined, in the ſame com- 
plex 14:2, the power of Barking like a Dog: Which three /deas, hows 
ever put together into one in the Mind , were never united in Nature ; 
and this therefdre may be called a falſe /4za of an Horſe. 2. Ideas of 
Subſtances are, in this reſpe&t, alſo falſe, when from any Colleftion of 
ſimple /deas, that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, by a dire&t 
Negation, any other ſimple 7dea, which is conſtantly joined with them. 
Thus if to Extenſion, Solidity,Fuſibility,the peculiar Weightineſs and yel- 
low Colour of Gold, any one join in his Thoughts the Negation of a 
mac ayes of fixednels, than is in Lead, or Copper ; he may be faid to 

ve a falle complex /dea, as well as when he joins to thoſe other ſimple 
ones, the 7dea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs : for either way, the complex 
1dea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have no union 1n 
Nature, may be termed falſe. But if he leave out of this his complex ea, 
that of Fixedneſs quite, without either aQually joining to, or ſepara- 
ting of it from the reſt in his Mind, it is, I think, to be looked on, as an 
inadequate and imperfect Zdea, rather than a falſe one: ſince though it 
contains not all the ſimple /deas that are united in Nature, yet it puts 
none together, but what do really exiſt rogerher. 

Q. 19. Though io compliance with the ordinary way of Speaking, I 
have ſhewed in what ſenſe, and upon what ground our /deas may be 
ſometimes called true, or falſe ; yet if we will look a little nearer into the 
matter in all caſes, whereany 7dea is call'd true, or falſe, it is from ſome 
Judgment that the Mind makes,or is ſuppoſed to make;that is true,or falfe. 
For Truth, or Falſhood, being never without ſome Affirmation, or Negation, 
Expreſs, or Tacit, it is not to be found, but where ſigns are joined or 
ſeparated, according to the agreement, or diſagreement, of the Things 
they ſtand for. The ſigns we chiefly uſe, are either /deas, or Words ; 
wherewith we make either mental, or verbal Propoſitions. Truth lies in 
ſo joining, or ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they ſtand 
for, do, in themſelves, agree, or difagree: and Fallhood in the contrary, 
as ſhall be more fully ſhewed hereafter. 

$. 20. Any /dea then we have in our Miads, whether conformable, or 
not, to the exiſtence of Things, or to any /deas in the Minds of other 
Men, cannot properly for this alone be called falſe. For theſe Repreſen- 
tarions, it they have nothing in them, but what is really exiſting in 

Things 
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Tp Cm cannot be thought falſe, being exa& Repreſentations of 
ſomething: nor yet if they have any _ in them, diftering from the 
reality of Things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe Repreſentation 
or [deas of Things, they do not repreſent. But the” miſtake and fal(- 
hood 1 

g. = Firſt, When the Mind having any Idea, it judges and concludes 
it the ſame , that is in other Mens Minds , fignified by the ſame name ; 
or that it is conformable to the ordinary received fignification, or de- 
finition of that Word, when indeed it is not : Which is the moſt uſu- 
al miſtake in mixed Modes, though other /deas alſo are liable to it. 

$. 22 Secondly,When it having a complex /dea made up of ſuch a Col- 
leon of ſimple ones, as Nature never puts together, #7 gs it to agree 
to a Species of Creatures really exiſting ; as when it joins the weight of 
Tin, tothe colour, fulibility, and fixedneſs of Gold. 

$. 23. Thirdly, When in its complex /dea, it has united a certain num- 
ber of fimple /deas, that do really exiſt rogether in ſome ſorts of Crea- 
tures, but has alſo left out others, as much inſeparable, it judges rhis to 
be a perfeft compleat Idea, of a ſort of things which really it is not ; v. g. 
having joined the /deas of ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and 
fuſible, it takes that complex 7dea to be the compleat 7dea of Gold, when 
yet its peculiar fixedneſs and ſolubility in Aqua Regia are as inſeparable 
from thoſe other /deas, or Qualities of that Body, as they are one from 


another. 
$. 2.4. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater, when 7 judge, that this com- 
plex Idea, contains in it the real Eſſence of any Body exifting; when at 
leaſt it contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties, which flow from its 
real Eſſence and Conſtitution. I fay, only ſome few of thoſe Properties ; 
for thoſe Properties conſiſting, moſtly in the active and paſſive Powers, it 
has, in reference to other Things, all that are vulgarly known mes 6. 
_ and of which the complex /dea of that kind of Things is uſually 
e, are but a very few, in compariſon of what a Man, that has ſeveral 
ways tried and examined it , knows of that one fort of Things ; and all 
that the moſt expert Man knows, are but few, in compariſon of what are 
really in that Body, and depend on its internal or eſſential Conſtitution. 
The eſſence of a Triangle, lies in a very little compaſs, conſiſts in a very 
few /deas ; three Lines meeting at three Angles, make up that Eſſence : 
But the Properties that flow from this Eſſence , are more than can be 
eaſily known, or enumerated. So I imagine it is in Subſtances their real 
Eſſences lie, in a little compaſs ; though the Properties flowing from that 
internal Conſtitution, are endleſs. 
$. 25- To conclude, a Man having no notion of any Thing without 
him, but by the /dea he has of it in his Mind ; which 7dea, he has a 
power to call by what Name he pleaſes, he may, indeed, make an 1dea 
neither anſwering the reality of Things, nor agreeing to the /deas com- 
monly ſignified by other Peoples Words ; but cannot make a wrong , or 
falſe /dea of a Thing, which is no otherwiſe known| to him, but by the 
Idea he has ofit. v.g. Whenl frame an /dea of the Legs, Arms, and Body 
of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck , I do not make a 
talſe /dea of any thing ; becauſe it repreſents nothing without me. But 
when I call it a Man, or Tartar, and imagine it cither to repreſent ſome 
real Being without me, or to be the ſame /dea, that others call by the 
ſame name; in either of theſe caſes, I may err. And upon thisaccount it 
is, that it comes to be termed a falſe /dea; though, indeed, the falſhood 
lie not in the /dea, but in that tacit mental Propoſition, wherein a con- 
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formity and reſemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. Bur yet, if 
having framed ſuch an /dea in my Mind, without thinking, either that 
Exiſtence, or the name Man, or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it Man, 
or Tartar, | may be juſtly thought phantaſtical in the Naming ; but not 
erroneous in my Judgment ; nor the /dea any way falſe. 

Q. 26. Upon the whole matter, I think, That our 7deas, as they are 
conſidered by the Mind, either in reference to the proper ſignification of 
their Names ; or in reference to the reality of Things, may very fitly be 
called right, or wrong [deas,according as they agree, or difagree to thoſe 
Patterns to which they are referred. But if any one had rather call them 
true, or falſe, 'ris fit he uſe a liberty, which every one has, to call Things 
by thoſe Names he thinks beſt; rhough in propriety of Speech, Truth, or 
Falſhood, will, I think, ſcarce agree to them , but as they, ſome way or 
other, virtually conrain in them ſome mental Propoſition. The /deas 
that are in a Man's Mind, ſimply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs 
complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled together. All other 
Haeas are in themſelves right ; and the knowledge about them, right and 
true Knowledge: but when we come to refer them to any thing, as to 
their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as 
far as they diſagree with ſuch Archetypes. 

$. 27. Having thus given an account of the original, ſorts, and extent 
of our /deas, with ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I know not 
whether I may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials, of our knowledge, the 
method I at firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would now require , that 1 ſhould 
immediately — to ſhew, what uſe the Underſtanding makes of 
them, and what Knowledge we have by them. This was that which 
in the firſt general view I had of this Subje, was all that I thought 
I ſhould have to do: but upon a nearer approach, I find, that there 
is fo cloſe a connexion between /deas and Words ; and our abſtra&t 
Hdeas, and general Words, have ſoconſtant arelation one toanother, that 
it is impoſiible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinaly of our Knowledge, which 
all conſiſts in Propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, 
and Signification of Language ; which therefore muſt be the buſineſs of 
the next Book. 
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CHAP. L 
Of Words or Language in general. 


him not only with an inclination, and under a neceſlity 

to have fellowſhip with thoſe of his own kind ; but furni- 

ſhed him alſo with Language, which was tobe;the great 

Inſtrument, and common Tye of Society. Max therefore had by Nature 

his Organs fo faſhioned, as to be ft to frame articulate Sounds, which we 

call Words. But this was n& enough -to produce Language ; for Par- 

rots, and ſeveral other Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds 
diſtin enough, which yet, by no means, are capableof La | 

$. 2. Beſides articulate Sounds therefore, it was Grrknr ccccting that 

he ſhould be able ro uſe theſe Sounds, as figns of internal C ar 6 ; and 

to make them ſtand as marks for the /deas within his own. Mind, where- 

by they might be made known to others, and the Thoughts of Mens 


$. 1. Sq D having deſigned Man for a ſociable Creature, made 


Minds be conveyed from one to another. WTI 
©. 3. Bat neither wasthis ſufficient- to - make Words fo- uſeful as th 
ought tobe. It is not enough for the petieCtion of Language, that Sounds 


can be made ſigns of /deas, unleſs thoſe fgnr can be ſo:made uſe of, as to 
comprehend ſeveral particular Things: For, the: multiplication of Words 
would have perplexed their Uſe, had every: particular thing need of-a di- 
ſtint name to be ſignified by. Y' o9 obGit nie Vu 

$. 4. Words then are made to be ſigns of our Zdeas,'and are general or 
particular, as the Zdeas they. fhand for art general or particatar.'( But be- 
ſides theſe Names which ſtand for /deas, there be othets which'Men have 
found and make uſe of, not ro ſignifie any /dea, but: the want or-abſttice 
of ſome /deas, ſimple or complex, or all /deas together ; ſuch as are the 
Latin words, N7h:/, and in Engliſh, /g»orance a rrena All which 
negative or privative Words, cannot be ſaid properly to . belong to, or 
ſgnifie no /deas : for then they would be pertely inſignificant Sounds ; 
but theyrelate to poſitive /deas, and fignifie their abſence. 

$. 5. It may allo lead us a little towards the Original of all our Noti- 
cns and Knowledge, if we remark, how great a dependence our Words 
have on common ſenſible /deas ; and how thoſe which are made uſe 
of, toſtand for Actions and Notions quite removed from ſenſe, have their 
Original, and are transferred from otvious ſenſible Ideas ; wv. g. to Imagine, 
Apprehend, Comprehend, AdheFe, Conceive, Tuſtill, Diſguſt, Difarkaxce 
Tranquility, &c. are all Words taken from the Operations of ſenſible 
Things, and applied to certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, in its pri- 
mary ſignification, is Breath ; Angel, a apes cd And I doubt not, but 
if we could trace them to their Originals, we ſhould find, in all Langua- 


ges, the names, which ſtand tor Things that fall not under our Senſes, 
Bb to 
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to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible /deas. By which we may give 
ſome kind of what kind of Notions they were, and whence deri- 
ved, which filled their Minds, who were the firſt Beginners of Langua- 
5 ges; and how Nature, even in the naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted 
EY to Men the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge : whilſt, to 
give Names, that might make known to others any Operations they felt 
in themſelves, or any other /deas, that came not under their Senſes, 
they were fain to borrow Words from ordinary known 7deas of Senfation, 
by that means to make others the more eaſily to conceive thoſe Operati- 
onsthey experimented in themſelves, which made no outward ſenſible 
appearances ; and then when they had got known and agreed Names, to 
ſignifie thoſe internal Operations of their own Minds, they were ſuffi- 
ciently furniſhed ro make known by Words, all their other 7deas ; ſince 
they could conſiſt of nothing, but either of outward ſenſible Perceptions, 
or of the inward Operations of their Minds about them ; 'we having, as 
has been no /deas at all , but what originally come either trom 
ſenſible Objects without, or what we feel within our ſelves, from the in- 
hr gt 1-2-2 Spirits, which we are conſcious to our ſelves of 
wit 
$. 6. But to underſtand better the uſe and force of Language, as ſub- 
fervient to Inſtruſtion and Knowledge, it will be convenient to con» 
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Of the —_ of Words. 


., 
& 1. AN, though he have 
1 from which others, as well as himfelt, might receive Profit 


and Delight ; yet they are all within lusown Breaſt, inviſible, and hidden 


from others, nor can of themſelves bemage appear. The Comfort there- 


fore,and Advantageot Society,not being to be had without Communication 
of Thoughts, it was neceſſary, that Man ſhould find out ſome external 
ſenſible S:gns, whereby thoſe inviſible /deas, which poſſeſs his Mind in 
fo great variety, might be made known to others : For which purpoſe, 
nothing was fo fit, cither for Plenty or Quickneſs, as thoſe articulate 
Sounds, which with ſo much Eaſe and Variety, he found himſelf able 
to make. Thus we may conceive how Words, which were by Nature fo well 
adapted to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by Men, as the Signs of 
their /deas ; not by any natural connection, that there is between par- 
ticular articulate Sounds,and certain /deas,for then there would be but one 
Language amongſt all Men; but by a voluntary Impoſition,whereby ſuch 
a Word is made arbitrarily the Mark of ſuch an : /4ea. The uſe then of 
Words, is to be ſenſible Marks of /deas; and the /deas they ſtand for, are 
their proper and immediate Signification. 

$. 2. Theuſe Men have of theſe Marks, being either to record their 
own Zeeas for the Afſiſtence of their own Memory; or as it were, to bring 
them out, and lay them before the view of others. /Yords in their pri- 
mary and immediate Signification , ſtand for nothing, but the Ideas in the 
Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfeQly ſoever, or careleſly thoſe 
Ideas are collected from the Things, which they are ſuppoſed to repre- 
ſent. When a Man ſpeaks to another, it is, that he may be underſtood ; 
and the end of the Speech is, that thoſe Sounds, as Marks, may make 
known his /deas to the Hearer. That then which Words are the Marks 
of,\are «the /deas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as Marks 
immediately to any thing elſe, but the /deas that he himſelf hath : For 
this would be to make them Signs of his own Conception, and yet apply 
them to other /deas ; which would be to make them Signs, and not Signs 
of his /deas at\the fame time ; and fo in Effect, to have no Signification 
at all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary Signs 


impoſed by him on Things he knows not. That would be to make them . 


Signs of nothing, Sounds without Signification. A Man cannot make 
his Words the Signs either of Qualities in Things, or of Conceptions in 
the Mind of another, whereof he has none in his own. * Till he has ſome 
[deas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond with the Conce- 
ptions of another Man ; nor can he uſe any Signs for them : For it would 
be the Signs of he knows not what, which is in Truth to be the Sign of 
nothing. But when he repreſents to himſclt other Men's /deas, by ſome 
of his own, if he conſent to give them the ſame Names, that other Men 
do, 'tis ſtill to his own /deas; to [deas that he has, and not to /azas that 

he has not. | 
$. 3- This is ſo neceſſary in the uſe of Language , that in this reſpect, 
the Knowing, and the Ignorant; the Learned, and Unlearned, uſe the 
ords they ſpeak (with any meaning) all alike. They, in every Man's 
Bb z Mouth, 
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Mouth, ſtand for the Ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them, 
A Child having taken notice of nothing in the Metal he hearscalled Gold, 
but the bright ſhining Yellow-Colour, he applies the Word Gold only 
to his own 7dea of that Colour, and nothing elſe ;| and therefore calls the 
fame Colour in a Peacock's Tail, Gold. Another that hath betrer obſer- 
ved, adds to ſhining Yellow, great Weight: And then the Sound Gold, 
when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex /ea of a ſhining Yellow, and very 
weighty Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe Qualities, Fuſibility : And 
then the Word Gold to him __ a Body, bright, yellow, fufible, 
and very heavy. Another adds Malleability. Each of theſe uſes equally 
the Word Gold, when they have Occaſion to expreſs the /dez , they 
have apply'd it to. Bur it is evident, that each can apply it only to his 
own 7dea ; nor can he make it ſtand, as a Sign of ſuch a complex 7dea, 
as he has not. | 

$. 4. But though Words, as they are uſed by Men; can properly and 
immediately ſignifie nothing but the /deas, that are in their Minds ; yet 
they in their Thoughts, give them a ſecret reference to two Þ 6 
Things. | 

Fe i, They ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in the Minds 
alſo of other Men, with whom they communicate: For elſe they ſhould talk 
in vain, and could not be underſtood, if the Sounds they applied to one 
{dea, were ſuch, as by — _— ym ap +) to —_— which is to 
ſpeak two Languages. But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, 
whether the Thea they, and he they diſcourſe with, be the ſame : But 
think it enough,that they uſe the Word, as they imagine, in the common 
Acceptation of that Language ; in which caſe, they ſuppoſe that the /dea, 
they make it a Sign of, 1s preciſely the ſame, to! which the Underſtan- 
ding Men of —— apply that Name. | 

d.. 5. Secondly, uſe Men would not be thought to talk barely of 
their own Imaginations, but of Things as really they are; therefore they 
often ſuppoſe their Words to ſtand alſo for the Reality of Things. But this * 
relating more particularly to Sabſtances, and their Names, as, perhaps, 
the former does to ſimple /deas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two 
different ways of applying Words more at large, when we come to treat 
of the Names of mixed Modes, and Subſtances, in particular : Though 
give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe of Words, and 
brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into their Signification, 
whenever we make them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe /deas we have in 
our own Minds. | 

$. 6. Concerning Words alſo, this is farther to be confidered. Firſt, 
That they being immediately the Signs of Men's Zdeas ; and by that 
means, the Inſtruments whereby Men communicate their Conceptions, 
and expreſs to one another thoſe Thoughts and Imaginations, they have 
within their own Breaſts, there comes by conſtant «ſe, to be ſuch a 
Connexion between certain Sounds, and rhe Ideas they ſtand for, that the 
Names heard, almoſt as readily excite certain /deas ; as if the 
themſelves, which are apt to produce them| did actually affe&t the 
Senſes. Which is manifeſtly fo in all obvious ſenſible Qualities ; and in all 
Subſtances, that frequently, and familiarly occurr to us. 

d. 7. Secondly, That though the proper and /immediate Signification 
of Words, are /deas in the Mind ot the Speaker ; yet becauſe b 
familiar uſe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain articulate Sounds 
very perteatly, and have them readily on our Tongues, and Memories , 
bur yet are not always careful to examine, or ſettle their Significations 
pertectly, 
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perfetly, it ofte» happens, that Mex, even when they would apply 
themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do ſet their Thoughts more 
on Words than Things. Nay, becauſe Words are many of them learn'd, 
before the /deas are known for which they ſtand : Therefore ſome, not 
only Children, but Men, ſpeak ſeveral Words, no otherwiſe than 
Parrots do, only becauſe they have learn'd them, and have been' ac- 
cuſtomed to thoſp Sounds. But fo far as Words are of Uſe and 
Signification, ſo fr is there a conſtant connexion between the Sound 
and the /4ea; and\a Deſignation, that the one ſtand fer the other : with- 
out which Application of them, they are nothing, but ſo much in- 
ſignificant Noiſe. 

$. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as has been faid, come to 
excite in Men certain /dzas fo conſtantly and readily, that they 
are apt to ſuppoſe a natural connexion between them. But that 
they /rgnife only Men's peculiar /deas, and that by a perfeiHy arbitrary 
Impofition, is evident, in that they often fail ro excite in others (even 
that uſe the fame Language) the ſame Zdeas we take them to be the 
Signs of : And every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words 
ſtand for what /deas he pleaſes , that no one hath the Power to make 
others have the fame 7deas in their Minds, that he has, when they uſe 
the ame Words, that he does. And therefore the great Auguſtus him- 
ſelf, in the Poſſeſſion of that Power, which ruled the World, acknow- 
ledged he could not make a new Latin Word : which was as much 
as to fay; that he could not arbitrarily appoint, what Jdea an 
Sound ſhould bea Sign of, in the pts and common Language of his 
Subjets. "Tis true, common uſe, by a tacit Conſent , appropriates cer- 
tain Sounds to certain /deas in all Languages ; which fo far limits the 
ſignification of that Sound, that unleſs 2 Man _ it tothe ſame 7dea, 
he cannot = properly. And it is alſotrue, that unleſs a Man's Words 
excite the ſame deas in the Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in 
ſpeaking, he cannot ſpeak intelligibly, But whatever be the conſequences 
of his uſe of any Words, different either from the Publick, or that Per- 
ſon to whom he addreſſes them: This is certain, their ſignification in 
his uſe of them, is limited to his /deas, and they can be Signs of no- 
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C.1, AY Things that exiſt, being Particulars, it may, perhaps, be 
thought reaſonable, that Words, which ought to be conformed 
to Things, ſhould be ſo too, I mean in their Signification : but yet we 
find the quite contrary. The far greateſt part of Words, that make all 
Lauguages, are general Terms : W ich has not been the Effet of Neglet, 
or Chance, but of Reaſon, and Neceſlity. 
$. 2. Firſt, /t is impoſſible, that every” particular Thing ſhould have a 
diſtinit peculiar Name. For the ſignification and uſe of Words, depending 
on that conneftion, which the Mind makes between its /deas, and the 


Sounds it uſes, as Signs of them, it is neceſſiry in the A” of 
ames 
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4 Names to Things, that the Mind ſhould have diſtinct 7deas of the Things, 
| and retain allo the particular Name that bclongs to every one, with its 
peculiar appropriation to that /dea, But it is beyond the Power of hu- 
mane Capacity to frame and retain diſtint 7deas of all the particular 
NY Things we meet with: every Bird, and Beaſt, Men faw ; every Tree, and 
Plant that affeed the Senſes, could not find a Place in the moſt capacious 
Underſtanding, If it be looked on, as an inſtance of a prodigicus Me- 
mory, That ſome Generals have been able to call every Soldier in their 
Army, by his proper Name: We may eaſily find a Reaſon, why Men have 
never attempted to give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or Crow 
that flies over their Heads ; much leſs to call every Leaf of Plants, or 
Grain of Safid that came in their way, by a peculiar Name. | 
$. 3. Seco: dly, If it were poſlible, zt would yet be uſeleſs, becauſe it would 
not ſerve to the chief end of Language. Men would, in vain heap up 
Names of particular Things, that would not ſerve them.to communicate 
their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in Talk with others, 
only that they may be underſtood : which is then only done, when by . 
Uſe or Conſent,the Sound [ make by the Organs of Speech, excites in ano- 
ther Man's Mind,who hears it,the /dea 1 apply it to in mine, when [ ſpeak 
it. This cannot be done by Names, apply'd to particular Things, where- 
of I alone having the /deas in-my Mind, the Names of them could not be 
ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who was not acquainted with all 
thoſe very particular Things, which had fallen under my notice. | 
&. 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo fecible; (which I think is 
not, -yet a diſtinit Name for every particular 7 64 would not be Fl any 
great uſe for the improvement of Knowledge, ; which though founded in 
particular Things, enlarges it ſelf by general Views ; to which, Thin 
reduced into ſorts under general Names, are properly ſubſervient. Theſe, 
with the Names belonging to them, come within ſome Compaſs, and doy 
not multiply every Moment, beyond what, either the Mind can contain, 
or. Uſe requires. And therefore in theſe, Men have for the moſt part 
ſtopp'd : bur yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves from diſtinguiſhing pars 
ticular Things, by appropriated Names, where Convenience demands it : 
And therefore -in their own Species, which they; have moſt to do with, 
and wherein they have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons ; 
there they make uſe of proper Names , and diſtin& Individuals have di- 
ſtm&k Denominations. | 
&. 5. Beſides Perſons, Countries allſo,Cities, Rivers, Mountains, and other 
the likg DiſtinRions of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, and that 
" for the ſame Reaſon; they being ſuch as Men have often an Occaſion to 
mark particularly, and, as it were, fet before others in their Diſcourſes 
with them. And I doubt not, but if we had Reaſon to mention particu- 
lar Horſes, as often as we have to mention particular Men, we ſhould have 
proper Names for the one, as familiar as for the other ; and Bucephalus 
would be a Word as much in uſe, as Alexander. And therefore we ſee 
that amongſt Jockeys, Horſes have their proper Names to be known and 
diſtinguiſhed by, as commonly as their Servants: Becauſe amongſt them, 
there is often Occaſion to mention this or that particular Horſe, when he 
is out of Sight. | 
$. 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, hew! general Words come to be 
made, For ſince all Things that exiſt, are only particulars, how come we 
by general Terms, or where find we thoſe general Natures they are fup- 
poſedto ſtand for 2. Words become general, by |being made the ſigns of 
general /deas: and /deas become general, by ſeparating from them the 
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circumſtances of Time, or Place, or any other /deas that may determine 
them to this or that particular Exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction, 
they are made capable of repreſenting more Individuals than one ; each 
of which, having in it a conformity to that abſtra& ea, is (as we call it) 
of thar ſort. 

$. 7. Bur to deduce this a little more diſtinatly, it will not, perhaps, 
be amiſs, to trace our Notions, and Names, from their beginning,and obs 
ſerve by what ow we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge our deas 
from our firſt infancy. There is nothing more evident, than that the 
Jdeas of the Perſons Children converſe with, (to inſtance in them alone, ) 
are like the Perſons themſelves, only particular. The /deas of the Nurſe, 
and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds ; and, like Pictares of 
them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. The Names they firſt give 
to them, are confined to theſe Individuals; and the names of Nurſe, and 
Mamma, the Child uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe Perſons. Afﬀter- 
wards, when time and a larger intance, has made them obſerve, 
that there are a great many other Things in the World,that in ſome com- 
mon agreements of Shape, and ſeveral other Qualities, reſemble their Fa- 
ther and Mother : and thoſe Perſons they have been uſed to, they frame 
an /dea, which they find thoſe many Particulars do partake in ; and to 
that they give , with 0 , the name Man, for example. And thus 
they come to have a general Name, and a general /dea. Wherein they make 
nothing new, but only leave out of the complex /dea they had of Pere 
and James, Mary and Jane, that which is peculiar to each, and retain 

what is common to them all. 

8. By the ſame way that they come by the general Name and des 
of Man, they eaſily advance to op oe Names and Notions, For ob- 
ſerving, that ſeveral Things that differ from their /dea of Man, and can- 
not therefore be comprehended under that Name, have yet certain Que- 
lities, wherein they agree with Man, by retaining only thoſe Qualines, 
and uniting them into one /dea,they have again another and a more gene- 
ral /dea; to which having given a Name, they make a term of a more 
comprehenſive extenſion : Which new 7dea, is made not by any new ad- 
dition, but only, as before , by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other 
Properties ſignified by the name Man, and retaining only a Body, with 
Life, Nia and ſpontaneous Motion , comprehended\\under the name 
Animal. 

\ F$. 9. That this is the way whereby Men firſt formed general Ideas, and 
general Names to them, I think, is ſo evident, that there needs no other 
proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's ſelf, or others, and the ordina- 
ry proceedings of their Minds in Knowledge : And he that thinks general 
Natures, or Notions, are any —__ bur ſuch abſtract and partial 7deas 
of more complex ones, taken at from particular Exiſtences, will, I 
fear, be at a loſs where to find them. For let any one reflect, wherein 
does his /dea of a Man, differ from that of Peter, and Paul ; or his /dea 
of an Horſe, from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving out ſomething 
thar is peculiar to each Individual ; and retaining ſo much of thoſe parti- 
cular complex /deas, of ſeveral particular Exiſtences, as they are found to 
apree in.» Of the complex /deas, ſignified by the names Man, and Horſe, 
leaving out bur thoſe particulars wherein they differ , and retaining only 
thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe, making a new diſtin complex 
Idea, and giving the name Animal to it, one has a more general term, 
that comprehends, with Man, ſeveral other Creatures. Leave our the 
1dea of Animal, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Notion, and the remaining com- 

plex 
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plex /dea, made upof the remaining ſimple ones of Body, Life, and Nou- 
riſhment, becomes a more general one, under the more comprehenſive 
term, Yivens. And not to dwell longer upon this particular, fo evident 
in it ſelf, by the ſame way the Mind proceeds to| Bogdyy- Sub/?ance, and at 
laſt to Being, Thing, and ſuch univerſal terms, which ſtand for any of our 
Ideas whatſoever. To conclude, this whole myſtery of Geners and Spe- 
cies, which make ſuch anoiſe in the Schools, and are, with Juſtice, folirtle 
regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtraX /deas, more or leſs com- 
prehenſive, with Names annexed to them. In all which, this is conſtant 
and unvariable, That every more general term, itands for ſuch an deg, 
as is but a part of any of thoſe contained under it. 

d. 10. This may ſhew us the reaſon, why, in the defining of Words, 
which is nothing, but declaring their ſignification, we make uſe of the Ge 
us, or next general Word that comprehends it. | Which is not out of ne- 
ceſſity, but only to ſave the labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple /dew, 
which the next general Word, or Genus, ſtands tor ; or, perhaps, ſome» 
times the ſhame of not being able'to do it. But though defining by 
Genus and Differentia, (I crave leave to uſe theſe terms of Art, though 
originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe Notions they are ap-, 
plicd to ;) I fay, though defining by the Genuy be the ſhorteſt way; yer, I 
think, it may be doubred, whether it be the beſt. This I am ſure, it is 
not the only, and ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. For Definition being no- 
thing but making ny underſtand by Words, what /dea the term de- 
fined, ſtands for, a ition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe _ 
14caFthat are combined in the ſignification of the term Defined : and if 
inſtead of fuch an enumeration, Men have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe 
the next general term, it has notbeen outof necellity, or for greater clear- 
neſs; bur. forquickneſs and diſpatch fake. For,l think, that to one who de- 
fired to know what /dea the word Man ſtood tor; if it ſhould befaid, that 
a Man was a ſolid extended Subſtance,having Lite, Senſe, ſpontaneous Mo» 
tion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning, I doubt not but the meaning of the 
term Mar, would begs well underſtood ; and the 7dea it ſtands tor, be at 
leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be a rational Ani- 
mal ; which by the ſeveral definitions of Animal, YViwvens, and Corpus, re- 
ſolves it ſelf into thoſe enumerated /deas.l have in explaining the term Mar, 
tollowed here the ordinary Definition of the Schools : which though, per- 
haps,not the moſt exaQt,yet ſerves well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And 
one may in this inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to that Rule that a Defi- 
nition mult conſiſt of its Genus, and D:fferentia: and it ſuifices to ſhew 
us the little neceſſity there is of fuch a Rule, or advantage in the ſtrict 
obſerving of it. For Definitions, as has been faid, being only the explai- 
ning of one Word, by ſeveral others ſo, that the meaning, or Jdea it 
ſtands for, may be certainly known , Languages are not always ſo made, 
according to the Rules of Logick, that every term can have its ſignifica- 
tion, exadly and clearly expreſſed by two others. Experience ſufficiently 
fatisfies us to the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made this Rule, have 
done ill, that they have givenus ſo few Definitions conformable to it. But 
of Definitions, more in the next Chapter, 

$. 11. To return to general Words, it is plain, by what has been faid, 
That General and Univerſal,belong not to the real exiſtence of Things; but 
arethe /nventions and Creatures of the /nderſtanding, made by it for its own. 
uſe,and concern only Signs, whether Words, or /dcas. Words are general, as 
has been ſaid, when uſed,tor ſigns of general /deas;and fo are applicable in- 
diticrently ro many particular Things: And /deas aregen@al, when they 

are 
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are ſet up,as the Repreſentatives of many particular Things: but Univerſa- 
lity belongs not to Things themſelves, which are all of them particular in 
their Exiſtence, even thoſe Words, and deas, whichin their ſignification, 
are general. When therefore we quit Particulars, the Generals that reſt, 
are only Creatures of our own making, their general Nathre being nothing 
but the capacity they are put into by the Underſtanding, of ſignifying or 
repreſenting many particulars. Forthe ſignification they have, is nothing 
bur a relation, that by the Mind of Man is added tothem. | 

d 12+ The next thing therefore to be conſidered is, What kind of figni- 
fication it is, that general Words have. For as 1t is evident, that they do 
not ſignifie barely one particular thing ; for then they would not be ge- 
neral Terms, but proper Names : So on the other fide, Yis as evident, 
they do not ſignifie a plurality; for Man and Men would then ſignifie 
the ſame ; and the diſtin&ion of numbers (as Grammarians call them ) 
would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then which general Words ſigni- 
fie, is a ſort of Things ; and that each of them does, by being a ſign of 
an abſtract 7dea in the Mind, to which /dea, as Things exiſting are found 
to agree , ſo they come to be ranked under that name ; or, which is all 
one, be of that ſort. Whercby it is evident, that the Eſſences of the ſorts, 
or (if the Latin word pleaſes better) Species of Things, are nothing elſe 
but theſe abſtrat /deas. For the having the Eſſence of any. Species, be- 
ing that which makes any Thing to be of that Species, and the con- 
formity to the /dea, to which the name is annexed , being that 


which gives a right to that name, the having the Eſſence, and the ha- 


ving that Conformity, muſt needs be tlie ſame thing : Since to be of any 
Species, and to have a right to the name of that. Species, is all. one. 
As forexamiple, to be a May, or of the Species Mar, and to have a right 
to the name Mar, is the fame thing. Again, to be a Max, or of the 
Species Man, and have the Eſſence of a May, is the fame thing. Now 
ſince nothing can be a Man, or have a right to the name Mar, but what 
has a conformity to the abſtract Zea the name Man ſtands for ; nor any 
thing be a Mar, or have a right to be of the Species Mar, but what has the 
Eſſence of that Species, it follows, that the Abſtrat ZJea, for which the 
name ſtands, and the Eſſence of the Species, is one and the fame. From 
whence it is eaſie toobſerve,that theellences of the ſorts of things,and con- 
ſequently the ſorting of Things,is the Workmanſhip of rhe Underſtanding, 
ſince it is the Underſtanding that abſtracts and makes thoſe general 7deas. 
$. «3. I would not here be thought to forger, much leſs to deny, that 
Nature, in the prodution of Things, makes ſeveral of them alike: there 
is nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of Animals, and all 
Things propagated by Seed. Bur yet, I think, we may fay, the ſorting 
of them under Names, is the Horkmanſhip of the Underſtanding, taking 
occaſion from the ſimilitude it obſerves amongſt them, tomake abſtraft ge- 
neral /deas, and fet them up in the Mind, with Names annexed tothem, 
as Patterns, or Forms, (for in that ſenſe the word Form has a very pro- 
per ſignification,) to which, as particular Things exiſting, are found ta 
agree: ſo they come to be of that Species, have that Denomination, or 
are put into that C/afrs. For when we ſay, this is a Man, that a Horſe ; 
this Ju/tice, that Cruelty; this a Watch, that a Jack ; what do weellſe bug 
rank Things under different ſpecifick Names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract 
{4eas, of which we have made thoſe Names the ſigns ? And what are the 
Effences of thoſe Species, ſet out and marked by Names, but theſe ab- 
ſtrat /deas in the Mind ; which are, as it were, the bonds between par- 
ticular Things that exiſt, arid the Names they are ro be ranked under : 
Cc An 
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And when general Names have any connexion with particular Beings, 
theſe abſtrat /deas are the Medium that unites them : fo that the Eflen- 
ces of Species, as diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, neither are, nor 
can be any thing but thoſe preciſe abſtract /deas we have in. our Minds, 
And therefore the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 
our abſtra&t eas, cannot be the Eflences of the! Species we rank Things 
into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, as two different Eſſeg- 
ces, be the Eſſence of one Species : And [I i_—_ what are the alterations 
may, or may not be made 1n a Harſe, or Lead, without making either of 
them to be of another Species? By determining| the Species of Things, 


by our abſtra& /deas, this is eaſie to refolve : but it any one will regu- 


late himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, be will, I ſuppoſe, be at a 
loſs : and he will never beable to know when any thing precilcly ceaſes 
to be of the Species of an Horſe, or Lead. | 

$. 14. Nor will any one wonder, that 1 ſay theſe Eſſexces, or abſlra&t 
Tdeas, (which are the meaſures of Names, and rhe boundaries of Species, 
are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, who conſiders, that at lealt the 
complex ones are often, in ſeveral Men, diflerent ColleCtioos of ſunple 
{deas : and therefore that is Coverouſneſs to one Man, which is not fo to 
another, Nay, even in Subſtances, where their abſtra&t 7deas ſeem ro be 
taken from the Things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the feme; 
nonot in that Species, which is moſt familiar to us, and with which we 
have the moſt intimate acquaintance : It having been more than ance 
doubted, whether the Fz:us born of a Woman, were a Man, evea fo far, as 
that it hath been debated, whether it were, or were not to be nouriſhed 
and baptized: which could not be;if the abſtradt 74ea, or Elſence,to which 
the name Man p_ of Nuture's making;and were not the uncer- 
tain and various Colletion of ſimple /deas, which the Underſtanding 
puts together , and then abſtrafting it, affixed a name to it. So that in 
truth, every diftinit abſtratt Idea, is a diſtin Eſſence: and the names 
that ſtand for ſuch diſtin 7deas, are the names of Things eſſentially dif- 
ſcrent. Thus a Circle is as eſſentially different from an Oval, asa Sheep 
from a Goat: and Rain is as eſſentially different from Snow, as Water 
from Earth; that abſtra@t /dea which is the Eſſence of one, being im- 
poſiiÞletobe communicated to the other. And thus any twoabſtratt /deas, 
that in any part vary one ſrom another, with two diſtinQ names annex- 
ed to them, conſtitute two diſtin forts, or, if you pleaſe, Species, as. c{- 
ſentiafy different, as any two the moſt remote, or oppoſite in the 
World. 

$. 15. But ſince the Eſſences of Things are thonght, by ſome, /and 
not without reafon,) to be wholly unknown; it may not be amiſs to con» 
ſider the ſeveral fignifications of rhe word Eſſence. 

Firſt, Eſſence may be taken for the very being of any thing, whereby 
it is, what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in Subſtances, 
unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon ther diſcoverable Qualities 
depend, may be called rheir Eſſence. This is the-proper original lignifi- 
cation of the Word, as is evident from the formation of it; E/entia, in its 
primary notation ſgnifying properly Beirg. And in this ſenſe it is (ll 
uſed, when we ſpeak of the Eſſence of particular thjngs, without giving 
them any Name. 

Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schqpls, having been much 
buſied about Gexw and Species, the Word Eſſence has almolt loſt its pri- 
mary Signification; and inſtead of the real Conſtitution of things, has 
been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial Conſtitution of Genus and 
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Species. Tis true, there is ordinarily ftppoſed a teaf Conftitation 6f. the 
ſorts of Things ; and 'fis paft dotitr, there nw? be forme reat Confiity- 
tion, or! which any Coffediort of fimple /deas exexiſtine, muſt depend: 
But it being, evident, that Things are ranked ander Names into! forts of 
Species, 6, as they agree ro certain abſtract das, o&f which we fv 
annexed thoſe Names, the Efferiee of exch Genus, or Sort, coyifes' to Be to- 
thing brit that abſtra& 7/2, which the General, or $1-raf (if I rity have 
leave fotocalf it from Syrr, as I do Gereral from Genet, YNarticeftrnds for, 
And this we ſhall find to be that, which the Werd Eſfence icp6rts; in, its 
mot familiar aſe. Theſe rwo forrs of Edſence, I fppoſe, miy dot abfftly 
be rermed, theone the Real, rhe orfier Nomal Sue | 

$. 16. Betttery the Nominal Peace, wid! he Nome, thete i fo ntat 4 
Comexion, that the Name of arty fort of Things carii6r be! 4 ret to 
an 4g mary Being, but whar his this Effefice, whereby it drifivers'that 
abſtract /fea, whereof thar Name'is the Sigh, 

$. 17. Concerning, the real Efſences 6f corforeat Stibſkrices, (t5' meni- 
tion thoſe only,) there art, if f miftrke not; ewo Opinions. The ons is 
of thoſe, who ting the Word | , for they" know mot White, 
ſuppoſe 2 certain mimber of thoſe Effences, 4ceording to which, Al oturdt 
things are made, and wherein they dv exacHy every ofte of Hotty patrake, 
and fo becorrte of this or that Species. The other, antt mote ritiorl 
Opinion, is of thoſe, who look ofi Ml -otturat Fhings © fived real, bay 
unknown Cornftiratior of their infenfible Parts, from which fb fiat 
ſenfible Qpafities, which ſerve ns to! diftiripnith them one frortr drlother, 
aceorifing as we have Occafion toratiſ” ret into/forrs, under commit 
Denominarions. The former of theſ& Opinions, which fuppofes' thete 
Effences, as 4 - —_— nt of _ yu a1 natorat 
Things, thar exift, are caſt, and do ake, has, I imagine, 
much perplexed the Knowledge of be re Fhings The Foqtent Pro 
dadtions of Monſters, in all che Species of Animils, and of Ch 
2nd other ſtrange fires of humane Birth, carry witty chem Difficalcies, 
not potfibſe ro eonfift with this Zyporhe fix: Sinee it i Lee, that rwo 
Things, partaking exatUy of the fame reaf Efferice; fot]? have different 
Properties,as thar two Frgorespartaking inthe ſamereal Effince of « Circle, 
ſhonkd have different Properties.But were therero orherReaſoragsi 

H 


” , . 0 Er 
the ſuppoſition of ences that cannot be ge yet the arp, Soo to 
7 Sov elefs, and 


be that, which d ſhes rhe Specits of Things; i ſo whoty 
unſerviceable to any part of our Knowſedge, thar thar alone were” ſufff 

cient, to makeus kay it by ; and content otr fefves witty ſuch Effences of 
the or Species of Things, 4s come” withirr che reach of our Know- 
ledge : which, when feriouſly conſidered, will be found, as I have faid, 
to be nothing elſe, but choſe abſtra&t complex deas, ro which we” have 
annexed diftin& general Names. 

d. 18. Eſſences thus diſtinguiſhed into Nominal and Real, we may ob- 

ferve, thar i» the Species of /mmple Ideas and Modes, they are always the 
ſame: But in Subſtances, always quite different. Thus a Figure including 
4 Space betiweerr three Lines, is the real, as well as nominal Eſfence of a 

Triangle; it being not only the abſtrrt 7dea ro which the general Name' 
is armexed,bur rhe very E//entiz,or Being, of rhe rhing ir ſelt,thar Founda- 

tion from which aft rs Properties flow,and towhick they areallin bly 
arinexed. Bur it is far otherwiſe concermng that parcel of Marter, whicty 
makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein thele rwo Effences are apparently 
different, For it is the real Conſtitution ot its inſenſible Parts, on which 
depend all thoſe Properties of Colour, Gs. I FixeJnels, &c. 
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which arc to be found in it. Which Conſtitution we know not ; and fo 
having no particular /Jea of, have no Name that is the Sign of it. But 
yet it is its Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs, &c. which makes 
it to be Gold, or gives it a right to that Name, which is therelore its no- 
minal Eſſence. Since nothing can be call'd Gold, but what has a Con- 
formity of Qualities to that abſtrat complex /dea, to which that Name 
is annexed. But this Diſtinion of Eſſences, belonging particularly to 
Subſtances, we ſhall, when we come to conſider their Names, have an oc- 
caſion to treat of more fully. 

$. 19. That ſuch a//tract Ideas, with Names to them, as we have been . 
ſpeaking of, are Eſſences, may farther appear by what we are told con- 
cerning Eſſences, viz. that they are all ingenerable, and incorruptible. 
Which cannor be true of the real Conſtitution of Things, which begin and 
periſh with them. All Things, that exiſt in Nature, beſides their Author, 
arc all liable to Change ; eſpecially thoſe Things we are acquainted with, 
and have ranked into Bands, under diſtint Names or Enſigns. Thus 
that, which was Graſs to Day, is to Morrow the Flcſh of a Sheep; and 
within few Days after, becomes part- of a Man : In all which, and the 
like Changes, is evident, their real Eſſence, that Conſtitution whereon 
the / Properties of theſe ſeveral things depended, is deſtroy'd, and periſhes 
with them. But Eſſences being taken for /deas, eſtabliſhed in the Mind, 
with Names annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the 
fame, whatever mutations the particular Subſtances are liable to. For 
whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the Ideas to which Man 
and Horſe are annexed, arc ſuppoſed nevertheleſs to remain the fame; 
and fo the Eſſences of thoſe Species are preſerved undeſtroy'd, whatever 
Changes happen to any, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Species. B 
this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts fafe and entire, without the exiſt 
ence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For were there now no 
Circle exiſting any where in the World, (as, perhaps, that Figure exiſts 
not any where exa&tly marked out,) yet the /dea annexed to that Name 
would not ceaſe to be what it is; and to be as a pattern, to determine 
which of the particular Figures we.meet with, have, or have not a Right 
to the Name Circle, and fo by having that Eſſence, were of that Species. 
And though there neither were, nor had been in Nature ſuch a Bcalt asan 
Unicorn, nor ſuch a Fiſh as a Mermaid ; yet ſuppoſing thoſe Names to 
ſtand for complexabſtraft /deas, that contained no inconſiſtency in them ; 
the Eſſence of a Mermaid is as intelligible, as that of a Man; and the 
T1dea of an Unicorn, as certain, ſteady, and permanent, as that of an Horſe. 
ſe what has been faid, it is evident, that the Doarine of the Immutabi- 


ty of Eſſences, proves them to be only abſtract /deas ; and is founded on 
he Relation, eſtabliſhed between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of 
them ; and will always be true, as long as the ſame Name can have the 
fame ſignification. 
$. 20. Toconclude, this is that, which in ſhort I would fay, (viz.) that 
all the great Buſineſs of Genera and Spectes, and their Eſſences, amounts 
ro. no more bur this, That Men making abſtrat 7deas, and ſettlirg them 
in their Minds, with Names annexed to them, do thereby enable them- 
ſelves to conſider Things, and diſcourſe of them, as it were in bundles, for 
the eaſier and readier unprovement, and communication of their Know- 
ledge, which would advance but ſlowly, were their Words and Thoughts 
confined only to Particulars. 
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CHAP IV. 
Of the Names of Sunple Ideas. 


d. 1. Hough all Words, as I have ſhewed, ſignifie nothing immedi- 

atc)y, but the /d-as in the Mind of the Speaker ; yer upon 

neater- ſurvey, we ſhall find that the Names of imple Ideas, mixed Modes, 

(under which I compriſe Relations too. ) ard rataral Subftances, have each 
of rhem ſometl-ing peculiar, and different trom the others, For Example: 

d. 2. Firit, The Names of /imple Ideas and Subſtances, with the abs 

irat 7/-as in the Mind, which they immediately ſignific, intimare alſo 


ſome real Fxiſtence, from which was derived their original pattern. Bur 


the N.emes of mixed Modes, terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, and 
lead not the Thoughts any farther, as we ſhall fee more at large in the 
{following Chapter. 

d. 3. Secondly, The Names of ſrmple [deas and Medes, fignifie always the 
real, as well as nominal Eſſence of their Species. Bur the Names of natural 
Subſtances, ſignifie rarely, it ever, any thing but barely the nominal Efſen- 
ces of thoſe Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter, that treats of th 
Names of Subſtances in particular, | 

$. 4. Thirdly, The Names of ſimple Ideas are not capabls of any d?fints 
tion; the Names of all complex /deas are. Ir has not, that I know, hither- 
to been taken notice of by any Body, what Words are, and what are nor 
capable of being defined: the want whereot is(as lam apt to think )not ſel. 
dom the occaſion of great wrangling, and obſcurity in Men's Diſcourſes, 
whittt ſome demand definicions of Terms, that cannot be defined ; and 
others think, they ought to reſt fatisfied, in an Explication made by a 
more general Word, and its Reſtriftion, ( or to ſpeak in Terms of Art by 
4 Genus and Ditlerence,) when even aſter that regular Definition, thoſe 
who hear it, have often no more a clear Conception of the meaning of 
the Word, than they had betore. Thisart leaſt, [ think, that the thewing 
what Words are, and what are not capable of Detinitions, and wherein 
conſiſts a good Definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent purpoſe ; and 
perhaps, will afford fo much Light ro the Nature of theſe Signs, and our 
Ideas, as to deſerve a more particular Conſideration. 

$. 5. I will not here trouble my felt, to prove that all Terms are not 
definable from that Progreſs, in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us 
into, if we ſhould allow, that all Names could be defined. For if the 
Terms of one De(nition, were ſtill to be defined by another, Where at 
laſt ſhould we ſtop ? Bur I ſhall trom the Nature of our /deas, and the 
Sigmification of our Words ſhew, why ſome Names can, and others cannot 
be defined, and which they are. 

$. 6. I think, it isagreed, that a Definition is nothing elſe, but the 
ſhewing the meaning of one Word by ſeveral other not ſynonymons Terms. 
The meaning of Words, being only the /dea they are made to ſtand for 
by him that uſes them ; the meaning of any Term is t1en ſhewed, or 
the Word is defined, when by other Words,the /dea it is annexed to, and 
made rhe Sign of, in the Mind of the Speaker, 1s as it were repreſented, 
or ſet before the view of another ; and thus its Signification aſcertained : 
This is the only uſe and end of Definitions ; and therefore the only mea- 
ſure of what is, -or is not a good Defmition. 

$. 7, This being premiſed, I ſay, that the Names of frmple Ideas, and 
thoſe only, are incapable of being defined. The Reafon whereof is this, That 
the ſeveral Terms of a Detinition, ſrgnitying ſeveral /deas, -they can alto- 
gerher by no means repreſent an /zea, which | hath -no, Compoſition 7 

all: 
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all: And therefore a Definition, which is properly nothing but the ſhewing 
the meaning of one Word o__ others, not ſignifying each the ſame 
thing, can in the Nanes of ſitiple /d+as ttave ro Place. | 

$. 8. The not obſerving this difference in our /deas, and their Names, 
has produced that eminent trifling in the Schools, which is ſo eaſie to 
be obſerved, in the definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple 
Ideas. For as to the greateſt part of them, even thoſe Maſters of Defini- 
tions, were fain to leave them untouch'd, meerly by the impoſſibility 
they found in it. Whar more exquiſite Jargon could the Wit of Man in- 
vent, than this Definition, 7he A of a being in Power, as far forth ds 
in Power, which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was not 
already known by irs famous abſurdity, ro gueſs what Word it could e- 
ver be ſuppoſed ro be the Explication of. It 7a/ly asking a Datchman what 
Beweeginge was, ſhould have received this Explication in his own Lan- 
guage, that it was Mus entrs in potentia quatenus it potentia; 1 ask whe- 
ther any one can imagine he eould thereby have underſtood what the 
Word Beweeginge ſignified,or have gueſſed what /dea a Dutchman ordinari- 
ly had in his Mindand would fignifie to another,when he uſed that ſound, 

$. 9. Nor have the modern Philoſophers, who have endeavoured t9 
throw off the Jargon of the Sthools, and (ſpeak intelligibly, much bet- 
ter ſucceeded in ing fimple /deas, wh by explaining their Cay- 
ſes, or any.otherwife, The Aromi/ts, who define Motion to bt a paſſage 
from one place to another, What do they more than putt one ſynonymous 
Word for anorher 2 For what is Paſſage other than Motion 5 And if they 
were asked What Paſſage was, How would they better defihe it than by 
Motion * For is it not at leaſt as proper and frgnificant, to ſay, Paſſage is a 
Motion from one place to another, as to ſay, Motion is a Paſſage, &c. This 
is to tranſlate, and not todefine, when we change two Words of the ame 
Signification one for another ; which when one is better underſtood 
than the other, may ſerve to diſcover what /dea the unknown ſtands for ; 
but is very far from a Definition, unleſs we will fay, every Engliſh Word 
in the Dictionary, is the definition ob the Latin Word it anſwers, and 
that Motion is a definition of Motus. Nor will the ſucceſſive Application 
of the parts of the Superficies of one Boaly, to thoſe of another, which the 
Cartefrtans give us, prove a much better defitrition of Motion, when well 


examined. 

$. ro. The At of Perſpicuous, as far forth as perſdicuoas, is mother 
Peripaterick definition of 7 fanple Idea ; which hg not more abſurd 
than the former of Motion, yer betrays its Uſelefneſs and Infignificancy 
more plainly, becauſe Experience will eaſily convince any one, that it 
cannot make the meaning of the Word Lizht (which it pretentls to de- 
fine) at al underſtood by a blind Man : but the definition bf Motion ap- 
pears not at firſt fight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſeapes this way of Trial. For 
this ſimple /Zea, entring by the Touch as well as Sight; 'tis impoſſible 
to ſhew an Example of any one, who has no other way to get the /dea of 
Motion, but barely by the gion of that Name. When the Carref- 
ans tell us, that _ is a of little Globules, ſtriking brisk- 
ly on the botromot the Eye, they ſpeak a little more intelligibly than the 
Schools : but yet theſe Words never ſo well underſtood, would make the 
Idea, the Word Light ſtands for, no more known to a Man that under- 
ſtands it not , than if one ſhould tell him, that Light was no- 
thing but ai of lirtle Tennisballs, which Fairies al Day long 
ſtrook with Rackets againſt ſome Men's Fore-heads, whitſt they paſſed 
by others. For granting his Explication of the thing to be true ; vet the 
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1dea of the cauſe of Light, if we had it never fo exa&, would no more 
give us the /dea of Light it ſelf, as it is ſuch a particular perception 
in us, than the /dea of the Figure and Motion of a thatp piece of Steel, 
would give us the ea of that Pain, which it is able to cauſe ih us. For 
the cauſe of any Senſation, and the Senſation ir ſelf, in all the fimple /deas 
of one Senſe, are two /deas; and two /deas fo different, and diſtant one 
from another, that no two can be more fo. And therefore ſhould Des 
Cartes's Globules ſtrike never ſo long on the retiza of a Man, who was 
blind by a G«774 Serena, he would thereby never have any /ea of Light, 
or any thing approaching to it ; though he underſtood what little Glo- 
bules were, and what ſtriking on another Body was, never ſo well. 

0. 11. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewed, are only to be got by thoſe in1- 
preſſions Objects themſelves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets ap- 
pointed to cach ſort. It they are not reccived this way, all the Words in 
the World, made «ſe of to explain, or define any of their Names, will never 
-be able to produce in us the Idea it ſtands for. For Words being Sounds, 
can produce in us no other ſimple /deas, than of thoſe very Sounds; nor 
excite any in us, but by that voluntary connexion, which is known ro 
be between them, and thoſe ſimple /deas, which common Uſe has made 
them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if any Words can 
give him the taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make him have the true /dea of 
the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious Fruit. So far as he is told it has n 
reſemblance with any -Taſtes, whereof he has the /deas already in his 
Memory, imprinted there by ſenſible Objects not Strangers to his Pa- 
late ; fo far may he approach that reſemblance in his Mind. Bur this is 
not giving us that /gea by a Definition, but exciting in us other ſimpte 
Hdeas, by their known Names ; which will be ſtill very different from 
the true Taſtes of that Fruit it ſelf. In Light and Colours, and all other 
ſimple /deas, it is the ſame thing : for the ſignification of Sounds, is not 
natural, but only impoſed and arbitrary. And no definition of Light, or 
Redneſs, is more fitted, or able to produce either of rhoſe Zdeas 1n us, 
than the ſound Light, or Red, by it ſelf, For to hope to produce an /dea 
of Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expe that Sounds 
ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible ; and to make the Ears do the office 
of all other Senſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we might Taſte, 
Smell, and See, by the Ears: a fort of Philoſophy worthy only of Saco 
Panca, who had the Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearfay. And therefore 
he that has not before received into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the 
ſimple /Jea which any Word ſtands for, can never come to know the ' 
ſignification of that Word, by any other Words, or Sounds, whatſoever 
put together, according to any Rules of Definition. The only way is, 
by applying to his Senſes the proper Object; and fo producing that /4-4 
in him, for which he has learnd the name already A ftudivus blind 
Man, who had mightily beat his Head about viſible Objes, and mae 
uſe of the explication of his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe names 
of Light, and Colours, which often came in his way ; bragg'd one day, 
That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſignifred. Upon wv hich his Friend 
demanding, what, Scarlet was 2 the blind Man anſwered, It was like the 
Sound of a Trumpet. Juſt fuch an Underſtanding of the name of any 
other ſimple 7dea will he have, who hopes to get it only trom a Defin: 
tion, or other Words made uſe of to explain ir. 

$. 12. The caſe is quite otherwiſe i» complex [ders ; which conſiſting 
of teveral ſimple ones, it is in the power of words, flanding tor the feve- 


ral /4:as that make that Compoſition, to imprint complex /aeas in the 
Nina, 
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Mind, which were never there before ; and ſo make their Names be un- 
derſtood. In ſuch ColleQtions of /deas, paſſing under one namme,  Deftni- 
tions, or the teaching the ſignification of one word, by ſeveral others, has 
place, and may make us underftand the Names of Things , which never 
came within the reach of our Senſes ; and frame 7eas tuitable ro thoſe 
in other Mens Minds , when they uſe thoſe Names : provided that 
none of the terms of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch fimple 7- 
deas , which he to whom the Explication is made, has never yet 
had in his Thoughts. Thus the word Statue may te explained to 
a blind Man by other words, when Piture cannot, his Senſes having 
given him the /dea of Figure, but not of Colours, which theretore Words 
cannot excite in him. This gain the Prize to the Painter, againſt the 
Statugry ; each of which contending for the excellency of his Art, and 
the Statuary bragging, that his was to be preferred , becauſe ir reached 
farther, and even thoſe who had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the 
excellency of it. The Painter agreed to refer himſelf ro the Judgment of 
a blind Man ; who being brought where there was a Statue made by the 
one, and a PiQture drawn by the other ; he was firſt led to the Statue, 
in which he traced, with his Hands, all the Lineaments of the Face and 
Body ; and with = admiration , applauded the Skill of the Work. 
man : Burt being led to the Pifture,and having his Hands laid upon irt,was 
told, That now he touched the Head, and then the Forchead, Eyes, Noſe, 
&c. as his Hand moved over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth, with- 
out finding any the leaſt diſtinAtion : Whereupon he cried out , that cer- 
tainly that muſt needs be a very admirable and divine piece of Work- 
manſhip, which could repreſent to them all thoſe Parts, where he could 
neither feel nor perceive any thing. | 
| $. x3. He that ſhould uſe the word Rainbow, to one who knew all thoſe 
Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon, would, by enumerating 
the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and Order of the Colouts, ſo well define 
that word,that it might be perfetly underſtood. Bur yet that Definition, 
how exa& and perfect ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand 
it; becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple Zdeas that make that complex one, being 
ſuch as he never received by Senſation and Experience, no Words are ablc 
9 excite them in his Mind. 
| I. x4. Simple /deas, as hasbeen ſhewed, can only be got by Experience, 
from thoſe Objects which are proper to produce in us thoſe Perceptions. 
When by this means we have our Minds ſtored with them, and know the 
Names tor them, then we are in a condition to define, and by Definition to 
underſtand the Names of complex /deas that are made up of them. But 
when any term ſtands for a fimple /dea, that a Man has never yet had in 
his Mind, it is impoſlible, by any Words, to make known its meaning, to 
him: When any term ſtands for an /dea a Man is acquainted with , but 
is ignorant, that that term is the ſign of it , there another name, of the 
the ſame /dea which he has been accuſtomed ro, may make him under- 
ſtand its meaning. Bur in no caſe wharſoever, is any name, of any ſimple 
{4ea, capable of a Definition. 
 Fourthly, But though the Names of /imple Ideas, have not the help of 
Definition to determine their ſignification ; yet that hinders not but that 
they are generally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of mixed Modes 
and Subſtances. Becauſe they ſtanding only tor| one ſimple Perception, 
Men, for the meſt part, cafily and pertely agree in their ſignification, 
And there is little room tor miſtake and wrangling about their meaning, 
He rhat knows once, that Whiteneſs is the name ot that Colour he has ob- 


ſerved 
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| ſerved ia Snow, or Milk, will not be apt to miſapply that Word, as long 
| as hg retains that /dea ; which when he has quite loſt, he is not apt to 
| miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives he underſtands it not. There is 
| geither a multiplicity of ſimple 7deas to be put together, which makes. 
| the doubrfulnefs in the Names of mixed Modes; nor a ſuppoſed, but an 
| unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending thereon , the preciſe 
| number whereof, are alſo unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 
| Names of Subſtances. But on the contrary, in ſimple /deas the whole 
| ſignification of the Name is known at once, and conſiſts not of parts, 
| wheredf more or leſs being put in, the /dea may be varied , and fo the 
| ſignification of its Name, be obſcure, or uncertain. | 
$. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved, concerning fmple [deas, 
| and their Names, that they have but few Aſcents in linea predicamentali, 
| (as they call it,) from the loweſt Species, to the ſummunms Genus. The 
| reaſon whereof cor the loweſt Species being bur one ſimple /dea, no- 


| thing can be lett)out of it , that ſo the difference being takenaway, it may 
\ agree with ſomp other thing in onecommon to them both ; which having 
| 0nz Name, 1s the Genas of the other two: wv, 2. There is nothing can be 
| leir out of the /dea of White and Red, to make them agree in one com- 

1101 appearance , and fo have orie general name; as Rationality being 
| l-it outof the complex /dea of Man, makes it agree with Brute, in the 
' more general /deca and namie of Animal, And therefore when to avoid 
| unpleaſant enumerations, Men would comprehend both /Yhite and Red, 
| and ſeveral other ſuch ſimple Jdeas, under one general name, they have 
| been fain to do it by a Word, whichdenotes only the way they get into 
' the Mind. For when White, Red, and Telow, are all com ut 
| der the Genus orname Colour , it ſignifies no more, but ſuch 7deas, as are 
| producedin the Mind only by the Sight, and have entrance only through 
| the Eyes. And when they would frame yet a more general term, to com- 
| prehend both Colours and Sounds, ind the like ſimple 7deas, they do itby - 
| a Word, that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind only by. one Senſe : 
| And fo the general term Qualzty, in its ordinary acception, comprehends 
| Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and ible lities, with diſtinction 

from Extenſion, Number, Motion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make ime 
| preſſions on the Mind, and introduce their /deas by more Senſes than 
one, 
' &. x7. Sixthly, The Names of ſimple /deas, Subſtances, and mixed 
| Modes, have alſo this difference ; That thoſe of mixed Modes ſtand fot 
| Ideas perſeRly arbitrary : Thoſe of SubfFances, are not perfetly fo ; but 
refer to a pattern, though with ſome latitude: and thoſe of femple Ideas 
«re perſeRly taken from the exiſtence of Things, and are »ot arbitrary at 
| all. Which what difference it makes in the fignifications of their Names, 
| we ſhall fee in the following Chapters. 

The Names of ſimple Modes, differ little from thoſe of ſimple 7deas. 
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UNAP. V. 
Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 


C1. 7% Names of mixed Modes being general, they ſtand, as has 
been ſhewnyfor Sorts or Species of Things, each of which has 

its peculiar Eſſence. The Eſſences of theſe Species alſo,as has keen ſhewed, 
are nothing but the abſtra&t 7deas in the Mind, to which the Name is an- 
nexed. . Thus far the Names and Eſſences of mixed Modes, have nothing 
but what is common to them, with oth& 7deas: But if we take a little 
nearer ſurvey of them, we ſhall find, that they have ſomething peculiar, 
which, perhaps, may deſerve our attention, 

$. 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in them is, that the abſtra& 
1eas, or, if you pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of mixed 
Modes are made by the Underſtanding, wherein they differ from thoſe of 
ſimple /deas: in which ſort, the Mind has no power to make any one, 
but only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of 
Things operating upon it. 

$. 3. In the next place, theſe Eſſences of rhe Species of mixed Modes, 
are not only made by the Mind, but made wery arbitrarily, made with- 
out Patterns, or referetice to any real Exiſtence. Wherein they differ 
from thoſe of Subſtances, which earry with them the ſuppoſition of ſome 
real Being, from which they are taken, and to which they are confor- 
mable. Bur in its complex /deas of mixed Modes, the Mind takes a li- 
berty not to follow the Exiſtence of ' Things exatly. It unites and re- 
tains certain Collections, as ſo many diſtin ſpecifick 7deas, whilſt others, 
that as often occur in Nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward 
Things, pafs negle&ed without particular Names or Specifications. Nor 
does the Mind, in theſe of mixed Modes, as in the complex 7deas of Sub- 
ſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of Things ; or verific them 
by Patrerns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. To 
know whether his /4ea of Adulrery, or Inceſt, be right,will a Man ſeek it 
any where amongſt Things exiſting 2 Or is it true, becauſe any one has 
been Witneſs toſuch an Action ?. No: but it ſuffices here, that Men have 
put together ſuch a Colleftion into one complex /dea , that makes the 
Archetype, and ſpecifick /4ea, whether ever any ſuch Aion were com- 
mitted in rerum natura, no. 

$. 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt conſider wherein this making 
of theſe complex Ideas confiſts ; and that it is not in the making any new 
14ea, but putting together thoſe which the Mind had before. Wherein 
the Mind does theſe three things: Firſt, It chuſes a certain number. Se- 


. condly, It givesthem connexion, and makes them into one /fea. Third- 
ly, It ties them together by a Name. If we examine how the Mind pro+ 


ceeds in theſe, and what liberty it takes in them, we ſhall eaſily obſerve, 
how theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are the Workmanlhip 
of the Mind ; and conſequently, that the Species themſelves are of Men's 
making. 

& P No body can doubt, but that theſe /deas of mixed Modes , are 
made by a voluntary Collection of 7deas put together in the Mind, inde- 
pendent trom any original Patterns in Nature, who will but refle&, that 
tliis ſort of complex /dzas may be made, abſtrated,and have names given 
them , and fo a Species be conſtituted, before any one individual ot that 


Species 


| 
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| Species ever exiſted. Who can doubr, but the /eas of Sacrilege,or Adnl- 


' 


— room 


—_ . 


—_—_—_ 


| tery, might be framed in the Mind of Men, and have names given them ; 


| and fo theſe Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, before either of them 


' was ever committed ; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and reafon- 


| edabout, and as certain Truths diſcovered of them, whilſt yet they had 


no being but in the Underſtanding, as well as now that they have but 


| too frequently a real Exiſtence > Whereby it is plain , how much che 


ſorts of mixed Modes are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, where they 
have a Being as ſubſervient to all the ends of real Truths and Knowledge, 


' 8s when they really exiſt: And we cannot doubt, but Law-makers have 


often made Laws about Species of Attions,w hich were only the Creatures 


| of their own Underſtanding; Beings that had no other exiſtence, bur in 
| their own Minds. And, I think, no body can deny , but that the Refur- 


| pend onthe Min 
not made at random, and jumBled together without any reaſon at all, 


| rettion was a Species of mixed Modes in the Mind,betore it really exiſted. 


 $. 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of mixed Modes are made by 


' the Mind, we need but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little 
| looking into them, will fatisfie us, that 'tis the Mind, that combines ſeve- 
| ral ſcattered independent /deas,into one complex one; and by the common 
| name it gives them, makes them the Eſſence of a certain Species, without 


regulating it ſelf by any connexion they have in Nature. For what greater 


| connexion in Nature, has the /dea of a Man , than the /dea of a Sheep 
| with Killing, that this is made a particular Species of Attion, ſignified 
| by the word Murder, and the other not > Or what Union is there in Na- 
| ture, between the /dea of the Relation of a Father, with Killing, than that 
| of a Son, or Neighbour ; that theſe are combined into one complex de, 
| and thereby made the Eſſence of the diſtin Species Parricide,whilſt the 


others make no diſtin Species at all > But though they have made kil- 


| ling a Man's Father, or Mother, a diſtinX Species trom killing his Son, or 
. Daughter ; yet in ſome other caſes, Son and Daughter are taken in too, 
| as well as Father and Mother, and they are all _— comprehen- 
| ded in the fame Species, as in that of Inceſt. Thus t 


e Mind in mixed 
Modes arbitrarily unites into complex /deas, ſuch as it finds convenient ; 


| whilſt others that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left 
| looſe, and never combined into one /dea, becauſe they have no need of 


one name. 'Tis evident then, that the Mind, by its free choice, gives a 


©. 


connexion to a certain number of /deas ; which in Nature have no more - 


| union with one another, than others that it leaves out : Why elfe is the 
| part of the Weapon, the beginning ob the Wound is made with, taken 


notice of, to make the diſtin Species call'd $:a44izg, and rhe Figure 


| and Matter of the Weapon left out? I do not fay, this is done without 


reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by : but this I fay, that it is done by 
| the free choice of the Mind, purſuing its own ends ; and that therefore 
| theſe Species of mixed Mygdes, are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtan- 
| ding: And there is nothing more evident, than that for the moſt parr, 


in the framing theſe /deas, the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, 


nor refers the /deas it makes to the real exiſtence of Things ; bur puts 


ſuch together, as may beft ſerve its own purpoſes, without rying ur felf to 
a preciſe intimation of any thing that really exiſts, 


d. 7. But though theſe complex /deas, or Eſſences of mixed Modes, de- 
, and are made by it with great liberty ; yer they are 


Though theſe complex /deas bernot always copied from Nature, yer they 


are always ſuited to the end for which abftrat 7deas are made: And 
though they be Combinations made of 7deas, that are looſe enough, and 
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have as little union in themſelves, as ſeveral other, to which the Mind 
gives a connexion that combines them into one 7dea ; yet they are al- 
ways made for the convenience of Communication , which is the chief 
end of Language. The Uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to ſgnifie 
with eaſe and diſpatch general Conceptions; wherein not only abundance 
of particulars may be contained, but alſo a great variety of independent 
Ideas, colletted into one complex one. In the making therefore of the 
Species of mixed Modes, Men have had regard only to ſuch Combina- 
tions, as they had occaſion to mention one to another. Thoſe they have 
combined into diſtin complex /deas, and given names to ; whilſt others, 
that in Nature have as near an union, are left looſe and unregarded. For 
to/go no farther than humane Aftions themſelves, if they would make 
diſtin abſtract /deas, of all the Varieties might be obſerved in them, 
the Number muſt be infinite, and the Memory confounded with the Flen- 
ty, as well asovercharged to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make 
and name ſo many complex Jdeas of theſe mixed Modes, as they find 
they have occaſion to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their 
Aﬀtirs If they join to the 7dea of Killing, the /dea of Father, or Mo- 
ther, and ſo make a diſtinct Species from killing a Man's Son, or Neigh- 
bour, it is becauſe of the diſtin puniſhment , the one deſerves different 
from the other, Murther ; and therefore they find it neceſſary to mention 
it by a diſtin name, which is the end of making that diſtin Combina- 
tion. But though the /deas of Mother and Daughter, are fo differently 
treated, in reference to the /dea of Killing, that the one is joined with ir, 
to make a diſtin abſtract 7dea with a name, and To a diſtin Species, 
and the other not; yet in reſpect of carnal Knowledge, they are both ra- 
ken in under Zxce## ; and that ſtill for the ſame convenience of expreſſing 
under one name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch unclean mixtures, as 
have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; and this to avoid Circumlocu- 
tions, and tedious _—_— | 

$. 8. A moderate skill in different Languages, will eaſily fatisfie one of 
the truth of this, it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of Words in one 
Language, which have not any that anſwer them in another. Which plain- 
ly ſhews, that thoſe of one Country, by their Cuſtoms and manner of 
Life, have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex /deas, and give names 
to them, which others never colleQed into ſpecifick /deas, This could 
not have happened, if mm yon were the ſteady Workmanſhip of Na- 
ture ; and not Colletions made and abſtracted by the Mind, in order ro 
naming, and for the convenience of Communication. The terms of our 
Law, which are not empty Sounds, will hardly find Words that anſwer 
them in the Spaniſh, or Italian, no ſcanty Languages; much leſs, I think, 
could any one tranſlate them into the Caribee, or Weſtoe Tongues : And 
the YVerſura of the Romans, or Corban of the Jews, have no Words in 
other Languages to anſwer them : The reaſon whereot is plain , from 
what has been faid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into rhis 
matter, and exactly compare different Languages , we ſhall find, that 
though they have Words, which in Tranſlations and Didtionaries, are 
ſuppoſed to anſwer one another ; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, amongſt 
the names of complex /deas, eſpecially of mixed Modes, that ſtands for 
the ſame preciſe /4ea, which the Word does that in Dictionaries it is ren- 
dred by. There are no /deas more common, and leſs compounded, than 
the Meaſures of Time, Extenſion, and Weight, and the Latin names 
Hora, Pes, Libra, are, withcut difficulty, rendred by the Engli/h names, 


Howr, Foot, and Poand: But yet there is nothing more evident, than that 
| the 
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the /deas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin Names, were very far diflcrent 
from thoſe which an -E»g/i{b-man expreſics by thoſe Engliſh ones. An4 
if cither of theſe ſhould make uſe of the meaiures, tliat thoſe of the other 
Language deſign d by their names, he would be quite out in his accounr. 
Thele arc too ſenfible proofs to be doubted ; and we ſhall find this much 
more ſo, in.the names of more abſtract and compounded 7zeas ; ſuch a; 
are the greateſt part of thoſe which make up Moral Diſcourſes : whoſe 
Names, when Men come curiouſly to compare, with thoſe they are 
tranſlated into, in other Languages, they will find very few of them ex- 
ally to correſpond in the whole extent of their Significations, 

d. 9. The reaſon why I take ſo particular notice of this, is, that we may 
not be miſtaken about Genera, and Species, and Efſexces , as if they 
were Things regularly and conſtantly made by Nature, and had a real 
Exiſtence in Things ; when they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, to be 
nothing elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for the eafier ſignify- 
ing ſuch ColleCtions of /deas, as it ſhould often have occaſion to commu- 
nicate by one general term ; under which, divers particulars, as far forth 
as they agreed to that abſtract /4za, might be comprehended. And if 
the doubrtul ſignification of the word Species, may make it ſound harſh 
to ſome , that [ fay, that the Species of mixed Modes are made by the 
Underſtanding ; yet, I think, it can by no body be denied, that 'tis 
the Mind makes thoſe abſtraX complex /deas, tro which ſpecifick names 
are given. And if it be true, as it is, that the Mind makes theſe Patterns, 
for | art and naming of Things, I leave it to be conſidered, who makes 
the Boundaries of the Sort, or Species ; ſince with me, Species and Sort 
have no other difference, tharthat of a Latin and Engliſh /diom. 

$. 10. The near relation that there is between Species, Eſſences , and 
their genera! Names, at leaſt in mixed Modes, will farther appear, when 
we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe Eſences, 
and give them their laſting duration. For the connexion between the 
looſe parts of thoſe complex /deas, being made by the Mind, this union, 
which has no particular foundation in Nature, would ceaſe again, were 
there not ſomething that did, as it were, hold it together, and' keep the 
parts from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the Mind thai makes the 
Colleton, tis the Name which is, as it were, the Knot, that tics them 
faſt rogether. What a vaſt variety of different 7deas, does the word 
Triumphus hold together,and deliver to us as one Species | Had this Name 
been never made, or quite ioft, we might, no doubt, have had deſcripti- 
ons of whart paſſed in that Solemaity : but yer, I thiak, that which holds 
thoſe differeart parts together, in the unity of one complex 7/dea, is that 
very word annexed to it: without which, the ſeveral parts of that, would 
no more be thought to make one thing, than any other ſhew, which 
having never been made but once, had never been united into one com- 
plex /dea, under one denomination. How much therefore , in mixed 
Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence, depends on the Mind ; and 
how much the continuation and fixing of that Unity, depends on the 
Name in common uſe annexet to it, [ leave to be conſidered by thoſe 
who look upon Eſſences and Species, as real eſtabliſhed Things in 
Nature. 

. 1 x. Suitable to this, we find, that Men ſpeakirg of mixed Modes, ſel 
dom irmnagine or take any other for Species of them, but ſuch as are ſet out 
by Names: Becauſe they being of Man's making only, in order to na- 
ming, no ſuch Species are taken notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a 
Name be joined to it, as the ſign of Man's having combined into one 

1des 
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' Idea ſeveral looſe ones; and by that Name, giving a laſting Union to 


the Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the Mind 
laid by that abſtraft 7dea, and ceaſed actually to think on it. But when 
2 Name is once annexed to it, wherein the parts of that complex /dea have 
2 ſetted and permanent Union; then is the Eſſence, as it were, eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the Species look'd on as compleat. For to what purpoſe ſhould the 
Memory charge it ſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were by Abſtra- 
ion to make them general ? And to what purpoſe make them general, 
unleſs it were, that they might have general Names, for the convenience 
of Diſcourſe, and Communication ? Thus we ſee, that killing a Man with 
a Sword, or a Hatcher, are looked on as no diſtin& Species of Action : 
Bur if the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a diſtinct 
Species, where it has a diſtin Name, as in Eng/and, in whoſe Language 
it is called Stabbing : But in another Countr , Where it has not happened 
to be ſpecified under a peculiar Name, it paſles not for a diſtin Species. 
But inthe Species of corporcal Subſtances,though it bethe Mind that makes 
the nominal Eſſence : yet ſince thoſe /deas, which are combined in it, 
are ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins them 
or no , therefore thoſe are looked on as diſtinct Species, without any o- 
peration of the Mind, either abſtraCting, or giving a Name to that com- 

lex /dea. 
E d. 12. Conformable alſoto what has been ſaid, concerning the Fſexces 
of the Species of mixed Modes, that they are the Creatures of the Under- 
ſanding, rather than the Works of Nature: Contormable, I fay, to this, 
we find that; *heir Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, and no farther, 
When we ſpeak of Juſtice, or Gratitude, we frame to our ſelves no Ima- 
gination of any thing exiſting, which we would conceive; but obr 
Thoughts terminate in the abſtract Zdeas of thoſe Vertues, and look not 
farther ; as they do, when we ſpeak of an Horſe, or 70», whoſe ſpecifick 
Ideas we conſidernot, as barely in the Mind, bur as in Things themſelves, 
which afford the original Pattesns of thoſe /deas : but in mixed Modes, 
at leaſt the moſt conſiderable part of them, which are moral Beings, we 
conſider the original Patterns, as being in the Mind; and to thoſe we 
refer for the diſtinguiſhing of particular Beings under Names. And hence 
I think it is, That theſe Eſſences of rhe Species of mixed Mades, are by a 
more particular Name called Notions ; as by a peculiar Right, appertain- 
ing to the Underſtanding. | 

7 13. This alſo ſhews us the Reaſon, Why the complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes, are commonly more compounded, and _—_ than thoſe of 
natural Subſtances. Becauſe they being the Workmanſhip of the Unders 
ſtanding, purſuing only its own ends, and the convyeniency of expreſſing 
in ſhort, thoſe /deas it would make known to anather, does with great 
liberty unite often into one abſtract /dea, Things | that in. their Nature 
have no coherence ; and ſo under one Term, bundle together a great va- 
rity of compounded, and decompounded /Jeas. Thus the Name of Pro- 
ceſſion, what a great mixture of independent /das of Perſens, Habits, 
Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it contain |in- that complex one, 
which the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together, to expreſs by that 
one Name 2 Whereas the complex /deas of the forts of Subſtances, are 
uſually made up of only a ſmall number of ſimple ones ; and in the Spe- 
cies of Animals, thoſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make the 
whole nominal Eſſence. | 
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$. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from what has been faid; is, That 
the Names of mixed Modes always fignifle (when they have any diftin& 
Stgnification) the real Effences of their Species.For theſe abſtract Idany,be- 
ing the Workmanſhip of the Mind,and not referred to the real Exiſtence'of 
Ttungs, there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more ſignified by that Name, 
bur barely that complex /dea the Mind it felf has formed, which is all "it 
would have exprefs'd by it ; and is that, or which all the MRI_ of the 
Species depend, and from which alone they all flow : and fo in thee, the 
real and nominal Effence is the fame ; which of what Concernment iti 
to the certain Knowledge of general Truths, we ſhall ſce hereafter. *'- 

$. 15. This alſo may ſhew-us the Reaſon, Why for - the me#? part the 
Names of mixed Modes are got, before the Ideas they land for are per- 
fedly known. Becauſe there being no Species of theſe ordinarily taken no- 
tice of, -but what have Names; and thoſe Species, or rather their Eſſen- 
ces, being abſtract complex  /deas, made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is 
convenient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one endeavour 
to frame theſe complex /deas : unleſs a Man will fill his Head with a Com- 
pany of abſtrat complex {deas, which others having no Names for, he 
has nothing to do with, but to lay by, and forget again. I confefs, that 
in the beginning of Languages, it was neceſlary to have the 7dea, before 
one- gave it the Name : Ando it is ſtill, where making a new complex 
Zdeg, one alſo by giving it a new Name, makes'a new Word. But this 
concerns not Languages made,which have generally prerty well provided 
for /deas, which Men have frequent Occafion to have , ant communicate: 
Andin ſuch, 1ask, wherher it be not the” ordi Method, that Chil- 
dren learn the Names of mixed Modes, before t have their /deas > 
What one of a thoufand ever frames the abſtract /dea'of Glory or Ambi- 
tion, before he has heard the Names of them. In fi Zileas and Sub- 
ſtances, I confets it is otherwiſe ; which being ſuch 7deas, as have a real 
Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the /deas, or Names, are gotten one be- 
fore the other, asit happens.” - 

What has been faid here of mixed Modes, is with very little difference 
applicable alſo to Relations ; which fince every Man himſelf may obferve, 
I may ſpare my ſelf the Pains to enlarge on: Eſpecially, ſince what I have 
here faid concerning Words in this Third: Book, will poſlibly be thought 
by ſome to be much more than what o {light a Subje required. I al- 
low, it might be brought into a narrower Compats: but I was willing to 
ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears 'to me new, and a littleout 
of the way , ( I am fure. tis one, I thought not of, when I began to 
write,) That by ſearching it to the bottom, and turning it on every ſide, 
ſome part or other might meer with every one's Thoughts, and give Oc- 
caſion tothe moſt averſe, or negligent, to reflect on a general Miſe age; 
which, though of great conſequence, is little raken notice-of, When it is 
conſidered, what a pudder is made about Eſſences, and how much all 
forts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Converſation, are peſter'd, and difor« 
der'd by the careleſs, and confuſed Uſe and Application of Words, it will, 
perhaps, be thought worth while throughly to lay ir open. And I ſhall 
be pardon'd, if I have dwelt long on an Argument, which I think there- 
fore needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the Faults, Men are uſually guilty 
of in this kind, are not only the greateſt hinderances of true Knowledge ; 
but arc fo well thought of, as to paſs for it.. | Men would often ſee what 
a ſmall pittance of Reaſon and Truth, or potlibly none at all, is mixed 
with thoſe huffing Opinions they are ſwell'd with ; it they would .but 
look beyond faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve what /deas are, or are not 

comprehended 
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' Body vellow, of a certain weight, malleable, fufible, and fixed. 


comprehended under thoſe words, with which they are fo armed at all 
points, and with which they ſo confidently lay about them. 1 ſhall ima- 
Eine I have done ſome Service to Truth, Peace, and Learning, if, by — 


enlargement on this Subject, I can make Men refle& on their own U 
of Language; 'and give them reaſon to ſuſpe&, that fince it is frequent 
for others, it may alſo be poſſible for them, to have ſometimes very good 
and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with very uncertain, 
little, or no ſignification. And therefore it is not unreaſonable for them 
tobe wary herein themſelves, and not to be unwilling to have them exa- 
mined by others. With this deſign therefore, 1 ſhall go on with whar 1 
have farther to ſay, concerning this matter. 


CHAP. VI 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 


Terms, /ftand for Sorts: which is nothing elſe but the being 
made {igns of fuch complex deas, wherein feverat particular Subſtances 
do, or might agree , by virtue of which, they are capable ro be comi- 
preh in one common Conception, and be ſignified by one Name. 
I ay, door win aq ny. x there be bur one Sun exifting in 
the World,yer the /dea of it being abſtracted, fo as that more Subſtances 
(if there were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a Sort, as if 
there were as many Suns, as there are Stars. They want not their Rea- 
ſons, who think there are, and. that each fixed Star , would anſwer the 
1dea the name Sun ſtands for, to one who were placed in a due diſtance. 
which, by the way, may ſhew us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, 
Genera and Species of Things (tor thoſe Latin terms ſignifie to me, no 
more than the Engliſh word Sorr) depend on ſuch ColleQtions of 7deas, 
as Men have made; and not on the real Nature of Things : ſince 'tis not 
impoſſible, but that in propriety of Speech, that might be a Sun to one, 
which is a Star to another. 

$. 2. The meaſure and boundary of each Sort , or Species, whereby it 
is conſtituted that particular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, is that 
we call its Eſence, which nothing but that abſtrat Idea , ro which the 
Name s annexed: So that every thing contained in that /dea, is eſſential 
tothat Sort. This, though it be all the Eſſence of natural Subſtances, 
that we know, or by which we diſtinguiſh them into Sorts ; yet I call it 
by a peculiar name, the nominal Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real 
Conſtitution of Subſtances, upon which depends this nominal Eſſence, 
and all the Properties of that Sort ; which therefore, as has been faid, 
may be called the rea! Eſſence : v. g. the nominal Eſſence of Gold, is 
that complex /dea the word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for iaſtance, a 
t the 
real Effence, is the conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of that 7, on 
which thoſe Qualities, and all the other Properties of Gold depend. /How 
far theſe two are different, rhough rhey are both called Eſſence, is obvious, 
at firſt fight, to diſcover. 
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$. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Motion, with Senſe and Reaſon, 
join'd to a Body of a certainſhape, be the complex 7-4. to which I, and 
others,annex the name Man ; and fo be the nominal Efſeace of the Spe- 
cies ſo called: Yet no body will fay, that rhat complex /dea, is the real 
Eſſence and Source of all thoſe Operations, are to. be tound in any Indi- 
vidual of that Sort. The foundation of all thoſe Qualities, which are the 
Ingredients of our complex ea, is ſomething quite different : And had 
we ſuch a Knowledge, of thar Conſtitution of Man, from which his Facul- 
ties of Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other Powers flow ; and 
on which his ſo regular ſh1p2 depends, as *tis po{lible Angels have, and 
tis certain his Maker has, we {houid have a quire other /dea of his Ef- 
ſence, than what now is contained in our Definition of that Species, be it 
what it will: And our /dea of any individual Man, would be as far diffe- 
rent from what it now is, as 1s his, who knows all the Springs and 
Wheels, an1d other contrivances within, of the famous Clock at Stras- 
burg, is from that which a gazing Country-man has of it , who barely 
ſees the motion of the Hand, and hears the Clock ftrike , and obſerves 
only ſome ol the outward appearances, 

4 4- How much Eſſence, in the ordinary uſe of the word, relates to 
Sorts, and that it is conſidered in particular Beings , no farther than as 
they are ranked into Sorts, appears from hence : That tak? but away the 
abſtrat 7deas, by which we fort Individuals, and rank them under com- 
mon Names, and then the thought of any thing eſfential to any of them, 
inſtantly vaniſhes: we have no notion of the one, without the other : 
which plainly ſh2ws their relation, *Tis neceſſary for me to be as I am ; 
GOD and Nature has made me fo: But there is nothing I have, is ef- 
ſential to me. An Accident, or Diſeaſe, may very much alter my Co- 
lour, or Shape ; a Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon, or Memo- 
ry, or both; and an Apoplex leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, 
no nor Life. Other Creatures ot my ſhape, may be made with more, 
and betrer, or fewer, and worſe Faculties than I have: And others may 
have Reaſon, and Senſe, in a ſhape and body very different from mine. 
None ot rheſeare eſſential to th: one, or ths other, or to any Individual 
whatſoever, till the Mind reters it to fome Sort or Snecies of Things ; 
and then preſently, according to the abſtract /d-2 of that Sort, ſomething 
is found eſſential. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and he 
will find, that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eſſential, the conlide- 

-ration of ſome Species, or the complex ez, ſignified by ſome general 
name, comes into his Mind : And 'tis in reference to that, that this or 
that Quality is ſaid to be eſſential ; ſo that if it be asked, whetherit be eſ- 
ſential to me, or any other particular corporeal Being to have Reaſon? I 
fay no; nor more than it 1s eſſential to this white thing 1 write on, to 
bave words in it. But it that particular Being , be to be counted - of the 
Sort Man, and to have that name Man given it, then Reaſon is eſſential 
to it , ſuppoſing Reaſon to be a part of the complex /4-a the name Mar 
ſtands for : as it is eſſential to this thing I write on, to contain words, if 
I will give it the name Treatiſe, and rank it under that Species. So that 
eſſential, and nit eſſential,relate only to our abſtrait Ideas,and the names ans 
rexed to them ; which amounts to no more but this, That whatever parti- 
cular Thing, has not in it thoſe Qualitieq, which are contained in the 
abſtra > /42a, which any general term ſta nds for, cannot be ranked un- 
der that Species, nor be called by rhat name, ſince that abſtract 7des is 


the very eſſence of thar Species. 
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$. 5. Thus if the /dea of Body, with ſome People, be bare Extenſion, or 
Space, then Solidity is not eſſential to Body : It others make the Zea, 
to which they give the name Body, to be Solidity and Extenſion, then 
Solidity is eſſential alſo to Body. That therefore, and that alone s con- 
ſidered as eſſential, which makes a part of the n__ Idea the name of a 
Sort ſtands for, without which, noparticular Thing can be reckoned of 
that Sort, nor be entituled to that name. Should there be found a parcel 
f Matter, that had all the other Qualities that are in ron, but wanted 
bedience to the Loadſtone ; and would neither be drawn by it, nor re- 
ceive Direction from it, Would any one queſtion, whether it wanted any 
thing eſſential? It would be abſurd to ask,Whether a thing really exiſting, 
wanted any Thing eſſential to it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this 
made an eſſential or ſpecifick difference, or no ; ſince we have no other 
meaſure of Eſſential, or Specifick, but our abſtrat /deas ? And to talk 
of ſpecifick Differences in Nature , without reference to general /deas 
and Names, is to talk unintelligibly. For I would ask any one, What is 
ſufficient to make an eſſential difterence in Nature, between any two 
particular Beings, without any regard had to ſome abſtract Zea, which 
15 looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species 2 All ſuch Pat- 
terns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, particular Beings, conſidered 
barely in themſelves, will be found to have all their Qualities equally 
eſſential ; and every thing, an each Individual , will be eſſential to it, 
or, which is more true, nothing at all. For though it may reaſonably 
be asked, Whether ebiyping the Magnet, be eſſential to 7rox? yer, I think, 
it is very improper and inſignificant ro ask , Whether it be eflential to 
that particular parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without conſidering 
it under the name ron, or as being of a certain Species? And if, as has 
been faid, our abſtract /deas, which bave names annexed to them , are 
the Boundaries of Species, nothing can be eſſential but what is contained 
in thoſe /deas. 
$. 6. 'Tis true, I have often mentioned a real Eſſence, diſtin in Sub- 
ſtances, from thoſe abſtra@t Z7deas of them , which I call their nominal” 
Eſſences. By this real Eſſence, I mean, that real conſtitution of any 
Thing, which is the foundation of all thoſe Properties, that are combi- 
ned in, and are conſtantly found to co-exiſt with the nominal Eſſence ; 
that particular conſtitution, which every Thing has within it ſelf, without 
any relation to any thing without it.But Eſexce,even in this ſenſe,re/ates to 
a Sort,and ſuppoſes a Species: For being that real Conſtitution, on which 
the Properties depend, 1t neceſfarily ſuppoſes a fort of Things, Properties 
onging only to Species, and not to Individuals : wv. g. Suppoſing the 
nominal Eſſence of Gold, to be a Body of ſuch a liar Colour and 
Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real ce is that Conſti» 
rution of the parts of Matter, on which theſe Qualities, and their Union, 
depend ; and is alſo the foundation of its Solubility in Ag. Regia, and 
other Properties accompanying that complex /dea, Here are Eſſen- 
ces and Properties, but all upon ſuppoſition of a Sort, or general abſtract 
1dea, which is conſidered as1mmutable: but there is no individual parcel 
of Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are ſo annexed, as to be eſſen- 
tial to it, or inſeparable from it. That which is eſſenxial, belongs to it as 
a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort : But take away the con- 
ſideration of its being ranked under the name of ſome abſtratt /dca, and 
there is nothing necellary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as 
to the real Eſſences of Subſtances, we only ranks their Being, without 
preciſely knowing what they are: But that which annexes them till 
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to the Specics, is the nominal Eſſence, of which they are the ſuppoſed 
foun lation and cauſe. 

$. 7. The next thing to be conſidered is, by which of thoſe Eſſences it 
is, that Sub/kunces are determined into Sorts, or Species ; and that 'tis 
evident, is by the nominal Eſſence. For 'tis that alone, that the name, 
which is the mark of the Sort, ſignifies. Tis impoſlible therefore, thar 
any thing ſhould determine the Sorts of Things, which we rank under ge- 
neral Names, but that 7dea, which that Name is defign'd as a Mark tor; 
which is that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the nominal Eſſence. 
Why do we fay, This is an Horſe, and that a Male; this is an Animal, 
that an Herb > How comes any particular Thing to be of this or thar 
Sort, but becauſe it has that nominal Eſſence? Or, whichis all one, agrees 
to that abſtract 7dea that Name is annexed to? And [ defire any one but 
ro refle& on his own Thoughts , when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, 
or other Names of Subſtances, to know what ſort of Efſences they ſtand 
tor. 

d. 8. Andthat the Species of Things to us, are nothing but the ranking 
them under diftinit Names, according to the complex Ideas in us ; andnot 
according to preciſe, diſtintt, real Efſences in them, is plain from hence ; 
That we find many of rhe Individuals that are ranked into one Sort , cal- 
led by one common Name, and fo received as being of one Species, have 
yet Qualities depending on their real Conſtitutions , as far diſſerent one 
trom another, as from others, from which they are accounted to differ 
ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſie to be obſerved by all, who have to dowith 
natural Bodies ; ſo* Chymiſts eſpecially, are often, by ſad Experience, 
convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain , ſeek for the fame Qua- 
ities in one parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have 
found in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame Species, having 
the fame nominal Eſſence, under the fame Name ; yet do they ofren, up- 
on ſevere ways of examination, betray, Qualities, ſo different one from 
another, as to fruſtrate the ExpeCtation and Labour of very wary Chy- 
miſts. But if Things were diſtinguiſhed itxo Species, according to their 
real Eſſeaces, it would be as impollible ro find different Properties in any 
two individual Subſtances of the fame Species, as it is to find different 
Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. That 1s proper- 
ly the Eſſence to us, which determines every particular to this or that 
Claſſis ; or, which is the ſame Thing, to this or that general Name: And 
what can that be elſe, but that abſtra&t Z/dea, ro which that name is an- 
nexed 2 and fo has,in truth, areference, not ſo much to the being of parti- 
cular Things, as to their general Denomrſations. 

$. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and ſort Things, and conſequently 
(which is the end of ſorting) denominatethem &y their real Eſſences, be- 
cauſe we know them not. Our Faculties carry us no farther towards the 
knowledge and diſtintion of Subſtances, than a Collettion of thoſe ſenſi- 
ble Zdeas, which we obſerve in them : which however made with the 
greateſt diligence, and exaQneſs we are capable of ; yet our complex 
ldea is more remote from the true internal Conſtitution, from which 
thoſe Qualities {low , than, as I ſaid, a Countryman's /4ea is, from the 
inward contrivance of that famous Clock at Strasburg, whereof he only 
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ſees the outward Figure and Motions. There is not ſo contemptible ay—- - 


Plant, or Animal, that does not contound the moſt inlarged Underſtand- 
ing. Though the familiar uſe of Things about us, take off our Wonder ; 
Yerit cures not our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, 
we tread on ; or the fron, we daily handk, we preſently find, we know 
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not their Make ; and can give no Reaſon, of the different Qualities we 
find in them. Tis evident the internal Conſtitution, whereon their pro- 
pertics depend,is unknown to us. For togo no farther than the groſleſt and 
moſt obvious we can imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of 
Parts ? That real Eſſence, that makes Lead, and Antimony fufible; Wood 
and Stones not What makes Lead, and Iron malleable ; Antimony, an 
Stones not? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort, of the fine Contri- 
vances, and unconceivable real Eſſences of Plants and Animals, every one 
knows. The Workmanſhip of the all-wiſe, ant! poweriul Ged, in the 
oreat Fabrick of the Univerſe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the 
Capacity and Comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man; 
than the beſt contrivance of 'the moſt ingenious Man, doth the Conce- 
ptions of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures, Therefore we in vain 
pretend to range Things into ſorts, and d ſpoſe them into certain Claſſes, 
under Names, by their real Eſſences, tliat are fo far from our Comprehen- 
fions. Ablind Man may as ſoon fort Things by their Colours,and hethat 
has loſt his Smell, as well diſtinguiſh a Lily and a Roſe by their Odors, 
as| by thoſe internal Conſtitutions he knows not. He that thinks he can 
diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real Eſſences, that are unknown to 
him, may be pleaſed to try his Skill in thoſe Species, called Caſiwary, 
and 2werechinchio; and by their internal real Eſſences, determine the 
boundarics of thoſe Species, without knowing the complex ea of ſenſi- 
ble Qualities, that each of thoſe Names ſtands tor, in the Countries where 
thoſe Animals are to be found. 
$. 20. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, that the ſeveral Species 
of Subſtances had their diſtint internal ſu&ſtartial Forms ; and that it 
was thoſe Forms,which made the diſtintion of Subſtances into their true 
Species and Genera, were led yet farther out of the way, by having their 
Minds ſet upon fruitleſs Enquiries after ſubſtantial Forms, wholly unintel- 
ligible, and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure, or confuſed 
Conception in general. 
$. 1x. That our ranking, and diſtinguiſhing natural Subſtances into Sye- 
cies conſiſts in the Nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the re- 
al Eſſences to be found in the Things themſelves, is tarther evident from 
— our /deasof Spirits. For the Mind getting, only by-reflecting on its own 
Operations, thoſe ſimple 7deas which it attributes to Spirits, it hath, or 
can have no other Notion of Spirit, but by attributing all thoſe Opera- 
tions, it finds in it fclf, to a fort of Beings, without Conſideration of Mat- 
ter. And even the moſt advanced Notion we have of God, is but attri- 
buting the ſame ſimple /deas we have got from Refleftion, on what we 
find in our ſelves ; and which we conceive to have more Perfetion in 
them, than would be in their abſence, attributing, I fay, thoſe ſimple 
Hdeas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got from reflecting 
on our ſelves, the /dea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, and Pleaſure, 
each of which we find it better to have than to want ; and the more we 
have of cach, the better, joining all theſe together, with infinity to each 
of them, we have the complex /dea of an eternal, omniſcient, omni 
tent, infinitely wiſe, and happy Being. And though we are told, that rhere 
are different Species of Angels; yet we know not how to frame diſtin 
ſpecifick /deas of them ; not out of any Conceit, - that the Exiſtence of 
more Species than one of Spirits, is impoſlible : But becauſe having no 
more ſimple 7deas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch Be- 
ing , but only thoſe few, taken from our ſelves, and trom the Actions of 
our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, and moving ſever! 
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parts of our Bodies; wecan no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions 
the ſeveral Species of Spirits, one from another, but by attributing thoſe 
Operations and Powers, we find, in our ſelves to them, in a hi or 
lower degree ; and fo have neithef diſtinct ſpecifick eas of Spirits, ex- 
cept only of GOD, to whom we attribute-both Duration, and all thoſe 
other /deas with Infinity ; to the other Spirits, with limitation, amongſt 
which, we make no diſtinction; Nor do we, between. GOD and them 
in our /deas, put any difference by any number of ſimple /deas, which we 
have of one, and not of the other, bur only that of Infinity. All the par- 
ticular /deas of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion, G&c. 
being /deas derived from the Operations of our Minds, we attribute all 
of them to all ſorts of Spirits, with the difference only of degrees, to the 
utmoſt we can imagine, even Infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an /dea of the firſt Being ; who yet, 'tis certain, is infinitely more 
remote in the real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and per- 
. fefteſt of all created Beings, much more from what our narrow Under- 
ſtandings can conceive of Him, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt Se- 
raphim, is from the moſt contemptible part of Matter. 

$. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor repugnant to Reaſon, that 
there may be many Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and diverſified 
ane from another by diſtinct Properties, whereof we have no 7deas, as 
- the Specics of ſenſible Things are diſtinguiſhed one from another, by 
Quilities, whiclt, we know, and obſerve inthem. That there ſhould be 
more Species of intelligent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenfi- 
Lle and material below us, is probable to me from hence ; That in all the 
viſible corporeal World, we fee no Chaſms, or Gaps. All quite down 
fram us, the deſcent is by ealic ſteps, and a continued ſeries of Things, 
that in each remove, differ very little ane from the other. There are 
Fiſhes that have Wings, and are not Strangers to the airy Region : and 
there are ſome Birds, that are Inhabitants of the Water; whoſe Bloud is 
cold as Fiſhes , and their Fleſh in taſte ſo near akin, that the Scrupulous 
are allow'd them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo near of kin both 
to Birds and Beaſts, thar they are in the middle berween both: Amphi- 
bious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatique together ; Seales live 
at Land and at Seca, and Porpoiſes have the warm Bloud and Entrails of 
an Hog, not to mention what is confidently reported of Mermaids , or 
Sea-men. There are ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as much Knowledge 
and Reaſon, as ſome that are called Men : and the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms, are ſo nearly joig'd,that if you will take the loweſt of one, and 
the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great diffe- 
rence between them ; and fo on till we come to the loweſt and the moſt 
inorganical parts of Matter , we ſhall find every-where, that the ſeveral 
Species are linked together,and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. And 
when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we have 
reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to the magnificent Harmony of the 
Univerſe, and the great Deſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Architect, 
that the Species of Creatures thould alſo, by gentle degrees, afcend up- 
ward from us towards his infinite PerfeQion , as we ſee they gradually 
deſcend from us downwards : Which it it be probable, we have reaſon 
therr to be perſwaded, that there are far nibre Species of Creatures above 
us, than there are bencath ; we being, in degrees of Perfedtion , much 
. more remote from the infinite Being of G OD, than we are from the 
loweſt ſtate of Being, and that which approaches neareſt ronothing. And 
"y of all thoſe diſtin Species, for the reaſons above-ſaid,, we have - dis 
Ideas. -I3- 
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$. 13. But to return to the Species of corporeal Subſtances. If I ſhould 
ask anyone, whether Ice and Water were two diſtin& Species of Things, 
1 doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative: And it cannot 
be denied, but he that fays they are two diſtin&t Species, is in the right. 
But if an Eng/i/h-man, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never ſcen nor 
heard of Ice, coming into Eng/and in the Winter, find the Water he put 
in his Baſon at night, ina great part frozen in the morning ; and not know- 
ing any peculiar name it had,ſhould call it harden'd Water ; I ask, Whether 
this would be a new Species to him,different fromWater2 And, Ithink, it 
would be anſwered here, It would not to him be a new Species, no more 
than congealed Gelly,when it is cold,is a diſtin&Species,from the fameGel- 
ly fluid and warm: or than liquid Gold,in the Fornace, is a diſtin Species 
from hard Gold in the Hands of a Workman. And if this be fo, 'tis plain, 
that our diſtin Species, are nothing but diſtintt complex Ideas, with diſtin 
Names annexed to them. Tis true, every Subſtance that exiſts, has its 
peculiar Conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, and Pow- 
ers, we obſerve in it : But the ranking of Things into Species, which is 
nothing, but ſorting them under ſeveral Titles, is done by us, according to 
the /deas that we have of them: Which though ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
them by Names; ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, when we 
have them not preſent before us : yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their 
real internal Conſtitutions, and that Things exiſting, are diſtinguiſhed, 
by Nature, into Species by real Eſſences, according as we diſtipguiſh them 
into Species by Names, we ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. 

$. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into Species, according to the 
uſual ſuppoſition, that there are certain preciſe Efſences or Forms of 
Things, whereby all the Individuals' exiſting, are, by Nature, diſtingui- 
ſhed into Species, theſe Things are neceſſary : 

$. 15. Firſt, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the production of Things, 
always deſigns them _— of certain regulated eſtabliſhed Eſſences, 
which are to be the Models of all Things to be produced. This, in that 
crude ſenſe,it is uſually propoſed,would need ſome better explication, before 
it can fully be aſſented to. 

$. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know , whether Nature al- 
ways attains thar Eſſence, it deſigns in the —_— of Things. The 
irregular and monſtrous Births, that in divers forts of Animals have 
been obſerved,will always give us reaſon to doubt of one, or both of theſe. 
 &. x7. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whether thoſe we call Mon- 
ſters, be really a diſtinct Species, according to the ſcholaſtick notion of 
the word Speczes ; ſince it iscertain, that every thing that exiſts, has its 
particular Conſtitution: And yet we find, that ſome of theſe monſtrous 
Productions, have few or none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to 
reſult from, and accompany the Eſſence of that Species , from whence 
wr derive their Originals, and to which, by their deſcent, they ſeem to 

'Þ 8. Fourthly, The real Eſſences of thoſe Things, which we diſtin 

ſh into Species, and as ſodiſtinguiſhed, we name, ought to be known; 
z.ce, we eught to have /deasof them. Bur ſince we are ignorant in theſe 
four points, the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Things, ſtand us not in ſtead, for 
the diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Species, 

d. 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this caſe, would be, that 
having framed perfect complex /deas, of the Properties of Things, flow- * 
ing from their different real Eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh them 
into Species. But neither can this be done : for being ignorant of the 
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real Eſſence it ſelf, it is impoſſible to know all thoſe Properties, that flow 
from it, and are fo annexed to it , that any one of them being away, we 
may certainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not there, and fo the Thi 

is not of that Species. We can never know What are the preciſe num- 
ber of Properties, depending on the real Eſſence of Gold, any one of which 
failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and conſequently Gold, would not be 
there, unleſs we knew the real Eſfence of Gold it ſelf, and by that de 
termined that Species. By the Word Gold here, Imuſt be underſtood to 
deſign a particular piece of Matter; wv. g. the laſt Guinea that was coin'd, 
For if it ſhould ſtand here in its —_ Signtfication for that complex 
Idea, which I, or any one elſe calls Gold ; z. e. for the nominal Eſſence 
of Gold, it would be Jargon : ſohard is it, to ſhew the various meaning 
and imperfection of Words, when we have nothing elſe but Words to do 
it by. | ; 

Chas By all which it is clear, That our di/ſtingaiſhing Subſtances into 
Species by Names, is not at all fonnded on their real Eſſences ; nor can 


we pretend to range, and determine them exaQly into Species, according 


to internal eſſential differences. 
$. 21. But fince, as is afofcfaid, we have need of general Words, tho' 


we know not the real Effences of Things; all we can do, is tocollet fuch 
2 number of ſimple /deas, as by Examination, we find to be united koge- 
ther in Things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex 7dea; which 
though it be nor the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet zhe 
ſpecific Eſſence, to which our Name belongs, and is convertible with it ; 
by which we may at leaft try the Truth of theſe nominal Eſſences. For 
Example, there be that fay, that the Eſſence of Body is Extenſion : If it 
be fo, we can never miſtake, in putting the Efſence of uy thing for the 
Thing it felf. Let ns then in Diſcourſe, put Extenfion for Body; and whent 
we would fay, that Body moves, let us ſay, that Extenfion moves, and 
ſee how it will look : And he that ſhould fay, that one Extenſion, by Im- 
pulſe moves another Extenſion, would, by the bare Expreſſion, ſaffici- 
ently ſhew the abſurdiry of ſuch a Notion. The Effence of any thing, 
m reſpect of us, is the whole complex 1dea, comprehended and marked by 
that Name ; and in Subſtances, beſides rhe ſeveral dUiſtin&t fimple 7deas 
that make them up, the confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown 
Support and Cauſe of their Union, is always a part : And therefore the 
Effence of Body is not bare Extenſion, but an extended ſolid rhing ; and 
foto ſay, an extended ſolid thing, moves, or impels another, is all one, 
© and as intelligible, as to fay, Body moves, or impels. Likewiſe, to fay, 
that a rational Animal is capable of Converſation, is all one, as to ſay, a 
Man. But no one will fay, That Rationality is capable of Converſation, 
becauſe it makes not the whole Eſſence, to which we give the Name 
Man. 

$. 22. There are Creatures in the World, that have ſhapes like ours, but 
are hairy, and want Language, and Reaſon. There are Naturals 
vs, that have perfectly our thape, but want Reaſon, and ſome of them 
Language tos. There are Creatures, as 'tis faid, ( fit fides penes Authorem, 
but there app*ars no contradiction, that there ſhould be fuch,) that with 
Linguage, and Reaſon, . and a ſhape in other Things agreeing with ours, 
have hairy Tails ; others where the Males have no Beards, and others 
where the Females have. If it be asked, whether theſe be all Mer, or no, 
all of humane Species ; 'tis plain, the Queſtion refers only to the nomi- 
nal Eſſence: For thoſe to whom the definition of the Word Man, or the 
complex /dea, ſignified by that Narne, agrees, they are Men, andthe - 
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ther not. But if the Enquiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed real Ef. 
ſence ; and whether the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeveral 
Creatures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to anſwer, 
no_ part of that going- into our ſpecifick /d4ea-: only we have Reaſon to 
thiol, that where the Faculties, or 'outward Frame ſo much differs, the in- 
ternal Conſtitutior-is not exactly the ſame: -But what difterence in the in- 
ternal real Conſtitution, makes a ſpecifick difference, is in vain to enquire; 
whilſt our meaſures Fo Species, be, as they are, only our abſtratt Ideas, 
which we know ; not that internal Conſtitution, which makes no 
part of them. _Shall the difference of Hair only on the Skin, be a mark 
of/a different internal ſpecifick Conſtitution between a Changeling and a 
Drill, when they agree in Shape, and want of Reaſon, and Speech ? And 
ſball not the want of Reaſon. and Speech, be a ſign to us of different rea] 
Conſtitutions and Species, between a Changeling , and a reaſonable 
Man 2 And fo of the reſt, if we pretend, that the diſtinQtion of Species 
is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the rcal Frame , and ſecret Conſtitutions. of 
Thin 

&. 4 Nor let any one fay, that the real - ar of Animals, are diſtin- 
guiſhed by a Power of Propagation, by the Fnixture of Male and Female, 
and Plants by Seeds, for this would help us no farther, than in the diſtin- 
Aion of the Species of Animals , and Vegetables : What muſt we do for 
the reſt» Nor is it ſufficient in them: For if Hiſtory lie not, Women 
have conceived by Drills, ; and what real*Specics, by that meaſure, ſuch 
a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion ; and we have 
Reaſon to think this not impoſſible, ſince Mules, and Gimars, the one 
from the mixture of an Horſe, and an Aſs, the other from the mixture of 
a Bull, and a Mare, are fo frequent in the World. I once ſaw a Creature, 
that was the Iſſue of a Cat, and a Rat, and had the plain marks of 
both about it ; wherein Nature appear'd to have followed the pattern of 
neither ſort alone, but to have jumbled them both together. 

$. 24. Upon thewhole matter, *tis evident, that 'tis their own ColleQi- 


ons of ſenſible Qualities, that Men makethe Eſſences of their ſeveral ſorts 


of Subſtances ; and that their real internal Structures, are not conſidered 
by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them ; much lefs any ſub/tar- 
tiz] Forms were ever thought on by any, but thoſe who have in this one 
part of the World, mans, the Language of the Schools: and yet thoſe 
ignorant Men, who pretend not any inſight into the real Eſſences, nor 
trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial Forms , but are content with know- 
ing Things one from another, by their ſenſible Qualities, are often better 
acquainted with their Differences; can more nicely diſtinguiſh them for 
their uſes; and. better know what they may expect from each, than 
thoſe learned quick-ſighted Men, who look 1o deep into them, and talk 
ſo| confidently of ſomething more hidden and eſſential. 

$.2.5. But ſuppoſing that the real Eſſences of Subſtances were diſcovera- 
ble, by thoſe, that would ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enquiry ; yet 
we could not reaſonably think, that the ranking of Things under general 
Names, was regulated by thoſe internal rcal os or any thing 
elſe but their obwious appearances : Since Languages, in all Countries, 
have been eſtabliſhed long before Sciences; fo that they have not been 
-Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch who have troubled themlelves about 
Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general Names, that are in -uſe 
amongſt the ſeverel Nations of Men : But thoſe, more or leſs comprehen- 
ſive terms, have, for the moſt part, in all Languages, received their Birth 
and Signification, from ignorant and illiterate People ; who ſorted and 
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denominated Things, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities they found in them , 
thereby to ſignifie them, when abſent to others, whether they had an oc- 
caſion to mention a Sort, or a-particular Thing. 
$.25. Since then it is evident, that we ſort and name Subſtances by 
their nominal, and not by their real Eſſences , the next thing to be conſi- 
dered is, how, and by whom theſe Eſſences come to be made. As to the 
latter, 'tis evident they are made by the Mind, and not by Nature: For 
were they Nature's Workmanſhip, they could not be fo various and diffe- 
rent in ſeveral Men,as 'tis evident they are. For if we witl examine ir, we 
ſhall nor find the nominal Eſſence of any one Species of Subſtances, in all 
Men the fame;no not of that, which of all others we are the moſt intimate- 
ly acquainted with.It could not poſlibly be,that the abſtra&t /ea,to which 
the name Man is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral Men, if it were of 
Nature's making ; and that to one it ſhould be Animal rationale, and to 
another Anima! implume bipes latis unguibus. He that annexes the name 
Man, to a complex /dea, made up of Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, 
. join'd to a Body of ſuch a ſhape, has thereby one Eſſence of the Species 
Man: And he that, upon farther examination, adds Rationality, has ano- 
cher Eſſence of the Spegies he calls Mar : By which means, the fame In- 
dividual will be a zgrue Mas to the one, which is not ſo to the other. 1 
chink, there is «ſcarce any one will allow this upright Figure, fo well 
known, to be the eſſential difference of the Species Man; and yet how 
far Men determine of the forts of Animals, rather by their Shape, than 
;Deſcent, is very viſible ; ſince it has been more than once debated, whe- 
ther ſeveral humane Fztus ſhould be preſerved , or received to Baptiſm, 
ar no, only becauſe of the difference of their outward Configuration, 
from the ordinary Make of Children , without knowing whether they 
were not as capable 0 Reaſon , as Infants caſt in another Mold: Some 
whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are never capable of as much ap- 
* pearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, as is to be found in an Ape, or an 
Elephant ; and never give any ſigns of being acted by a rational Soul. 
Whereby it is evident, that the outward Figure, which only was found 
wanting, and not the m— of Reaſon , which no body could know 
would be wanting, in its due ſeaſon, was made eſſential ro the humane 
- Species. The learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on ſuch occaſions, re- 
nounce his ſacred Definition of Animal Rationale, and ſubſtitute ſome 
other Eſſence of the humane Species. 
$. 26. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the preciſe and 
namovable Boundaries of that Species 2 *'Tis plain, if we examine, there is 
2 ſuch thing mad? by Nature, and eſtabliſhed by Her amongſt Men. The 
real Eſſence of that, or any other ſort of Subſtances, 'tis evident we know 
not : and therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal Eſſences, which 
we make our ſelves, that if ſeveral Men were to be asked, concerning 
ſome odly-ſhaped Fztus, as ſoon as born, whether it were a Man, or no ; 
'tis paſt doubt,one ſhould meet with different Anſwers: Which could not 
happen,if the nominal Eflenceg, whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh the Spe- 
cies of Subſtances,were not made by Man,with ſome liberty ; but were ex- 
atly copicd from preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, whereby it diſtinguiſh*d 
all Subſtances into certain Species. Who would undertake to refolve,what 
Species that Monſter was of, which is mentioned by Zicerus, 1b. 1. c. 3. 
with a Man's Head, and Hog's Body 2 Or thoſe other, which to the Bo- 
dies of Men, had the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, Horles, Ic. If any of theſe 
Creaturgs had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed the 
difficult. Had the upper part, to the __—_— been of humane ſhape, and 
F all 
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all below Swine ; Had it been Murther to deſtroy it > Or muſt the Biſhop 
have been conſulred, whether it were Man enough to be admitted to the 
Font, or no? As I have been told it happend in' France ſome years ſince, 
in ſomewhat a like caſe. So uncertain are the! Boundaries of Species of 
Animals to us , who have no other meaſures, than the complex /deas of 


- our own colleCting : And fo far are we from certainly knowing what g 


Man is ; though, perhaps, it will be judged great ignorance, to make any 
doubt about it. And yet, I think, I may fay, that the certain Boundaries 
of that Species, arc ſo far trom being determined, and the preciſe number 
of ſimple /deas, which make that nominal Eſſence, fo far from being ſet- 
led, and perile My known, that very material Doubts may ſtill ariſe about 
it: And I imagine, none of the Definitions, of the word an, we yet have, 
nor Deſcriptions of that fort of Animal, ſo perfedt and exad, as to fatisfie 
a conſiderate inquiſitive perſon ; much lefs to obtain a general Conſent, 
and/to be that which Men would everywhere ſtick by, in the Deciſion of 
Cales, and determining of Lite and Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in Pro- 
dutions that might happen. 
$. 27. But though theſe nominal Eſſences of Sul tznces are made by the 
Mind, they. arc not yet made ſo arbitrarily, as thoſe of mixed Modes. To 
the making of any nominal Eſſence, it is neceflary, #r/t, That the Ideas 
whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an union, as to make but one /dea, how 
compounded ſoever. Secondly, That the particular /deas fo united, be exact- 
ly the fame, neither morenor leſs. For if two abſtract complex /deas, differ 
either in number, or ſorts,,of their component parts, they make two dif. 
ſcrent, and not one and the ſame Eſſence. In the firſt of theſe, the Mind, 
in| making its complex /deas of Subſtances, only follows Nature ; and 
puts none together, which are not ſuppoſed to have an union in Nature. 
Ng body joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of an Horſe ; nor 
the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixednels of Gold, to be the 
complex /deas ot any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has & mind to fill his head 
with Chim.era's, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible Words. Men,. ob- 
ſerving certain Qualities always join'd and exiſting together, therein co- 
pied Nature ; and of /deas fo unired, made their complex ones of Subſtan- 
ces. For though Men may make what complex [deas they pleaſe, and 
give what names to them they will; yet if they will be underſtood, 
when they ſpeak of Things reaily exiſting, they muſt, in ſome degree, 
conform their /deas, to the Things they would ſpeak of : Or elſe Mens 
Language will Le like that of Babel; and every Man's Words, being in- 
telligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to Converſation, and the 
ordinary Afﬀairs of Liſe, if the /deas they ſtand for, be nor ſome way an- 
{wering vy common appearances, and agreement of Subſtances, as they 
really exiſt. 
oe 8. Secondly, Though the Mind of Man, i» making its complex Ideas 
of Subſtances , never puts any together , that do not really, or are not 
ſuppoſcd to co-exiſt ; and ſo it truly borrows that Union from Nature : 
Yet the Number it combines, depends upon the various Care, Induſtry, or 
Fanſre of him that makes it. Men generally content themſelves with 
ſome tew ſenſible obvious Qualities ; and often, it not always, leave out 
others as material, and as firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſen- 
fivle Subſtances, there are two forts ; one of organiz'd Bodies, which are 
propagated by Seeds; and in theſe,the Shape is that,which to us is the lea-* 
ding Quality, and moſt charaCteriſtical Part, that determines the Species: 
And therelore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended folid Subſtance 
of ſuci, a certain Figureuſually ſerves the turn, For however ſome Men 
| Icem 
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ſcem to prize their Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould there a Crea- 
ture be found, that had Language and Reaſon, but partaked not of the 
uſual ſhape of a Man, [ believe it would hardly paſs for a Man, how much 
ſocver it were Avimal Rationale, And if Baalam's Aſs had, all his Life, 
diſcourſed as rationally, as he did once with his Maſter, I doubt yet, whe- 
ther any one would have thought him worthy the name Man, or allow'd 
him to be of the ſame Species with himſelf. As in Vegetables and Ani- 
mals. tis the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies, not propagated by Seed, 'tis 
the Colour we molt fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus where we find the 
Colour of Gold, we are aptto imagine all the other Qualities, compre- 
hended in our complex 7dea, to be there alſo : and we commonly take , 
theſe two obvious Qualities, viz. S and Colour, for ſo preſumptive 
1deas of ſeveral. Species, thatin a g Picture, we readily ſay, this is 4 
Lion, and that a Roſe ; this.is a Gold, and that a Silver Goblet, only by 
the - Ks Figures and. Colours, repreſented. to the Eye. by the 
Pencil. 
$.29. But though this ſerves well enough for groſs and: confuſed Con» 
ceptions, and unaccurate ways of Talking and Thinking ; yet Mex are 
far enough from having agreed on the preciſe number of ſimple Tdeas, ot 
Qualities, belonging to any ſort of Things, ſignified by its name. Nor is it 
a wonder, ſince it requires much time, pains, and skill, ſtrict enquiry, 
and long examination, to find out what, and, how many thoſe Empic 
Hdeas are, which are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature, and-are 
always to be found together in the ſame Subject, Moſt Men, wanting 
either Time, Inclination, or Induſtry enough tor this, eyen. to ſome tole- 
rable content themſelves with ſometew obvious, and outward ap- 
pearances 0 Things, thereby readily to diſtinguiſh, and ſort them for the 
common Afairs of Life: And fo, without farther examination, give,them 
names, or take up the names already in uſe. Which though in commort 
Converſation, they paſs well enough for the ſigns of fome' few obvious 
Qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough from comprehending, in a ſetled 
ſgnification, a preciſe number of ſumple /deas ; much. leſs all choſe, which 
arcunited in Nature. He that.ſhall conſider, after fo. much ſtir, abqut 
Genus and Species,and ſucha deal of talk of ſpecifick Differences, how 
few Words we have yet ſetled Definitions of, imay, with Reaſon, imagine, 
that thoſe Forms, there hath been ſo much noiſe made abont., are only 
Chimeras ; which give. us no light into the ſpecifick Natures of Things. 
And he that ſhall conſider, how far the names of Subſtances are from ha- 
ving Significations, whergin. all who uſe them do agree, will have reaton 
to conclude, that though the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances, are all ſup- 
' Poſed to be copied from Nature ; yer-they. areall, or molt of them, very 
imperfect. Since the compoſition of thoſe complex 7deas, are, in feye- 
 veral Men, very different :' and therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Species, 
are as Men, and not as Nature makes-them, if at leaſt there are in Na- 
ture. any ſuch, prefixed bounds, *'Tis, true, that many particular Sub-- 
ſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have agreement and likeneſs one 
with another, and ſo afford a fundation of being} rankedynto Sorts. Bur 
the ſorting, of Things by us, or the making of determinate Species, being 
in order to naming and comprehending theny under general terms, I can 
not ſee how it can be properly. ſaid, that Nature fets the Boundayies of 
the Species of Things: Or it it be ſo, our Boundaries of Species, are not 
exactly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we, having need of general 
names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a petfect diſcovery ot all rhoſe Quali- 


tics, which would beſt ſhew: us their moſt material differences and agree- 
Fi 2 ments; 
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ments ; but we our ſelves divide them, by certain 6bvious appearances, 
into Species, that we may the eaſier, under general names, communicate 
about them. For having no other knowledge of any Subſtance, but of 
the ſimple 7deas, that are united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular 
Things, to agree with others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple /dzas, we make 
that collection our ſpecifick /dea, and give it a prperal name ; that in re- 
cording our own Thoughts, and Diſcourſe with others, we may, in one 
ſhort word, deſign all the Individuals that agree in that complex 7dea, 
without enumerating the ſimple /deas,that make it up: and ſo not waſte 
our Time and Breath in tedious Deſcriptions : which we ſee they are fain 
to do,who would diſcourſe of any new ſort of Things,they have not yet a 
name for. | 

& 30. But however, theſe Species of Subſtances paſs well enough in or- 
dinary Converſation , it is plain enough, that this complex /dea, where- 
in they obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is, by different Men, made 
very differently ; by ſome more, and others leſs accurately. In ſome, 
this complex /dea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller number of 
Qualities ; and fo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes it. The penn 
ſhining colour, makes Gold to Children; others add Weight, Malleable- 
neſs, and Fuſibility ; and others yet other Qualities, they find joined 
with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly as its Weight or Fufibility. For in 
all theſe, and the like Qualities, one has as good a right to be put into 
the complex 7dea of that Subſtance, wherein they are all join'd, as ano- 
ther. And therefore different Men leaving out, or putting in ſeveral ſim- 
ple /deas, which others do not, according to their various Examination, 
Skill, or Obſervation of that ſubje&t, have different Eſſences of Gold; 
which muſt therefore be of their own, and not of Nature's making. 

Q. 31. If the number of ſimple Ideas, that make the nominal Eſſence of 
the loweſt Species, or firſt ſorting of Individuals, depend on the Mind of 
Man, variouſly colleQting them, it is much more evident, that they do 
ſo, in the more comprehenſive Claſſes, which; by the Maſters of Logick, 
are called Genera, which are complex 7deas deſignedly imperfect ; out 
of which, are purpoſely left out ſeveral of thoſe Qualities, that are to be 
found in the Things themſelves. For as the Mind , to make general 
Hdeas, comprehending ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe of Time, and 
Place, and ſuch other, that make them incommunicable to more than one 
Individual,ſo to make other yet more general /deas,that may comprehend 
different ſorts, it leaves out thoſe Qualities, that diſtinguiſh them, and puts 
into its new Collection, only ſuch eas, as are common to ſeveral ſorts. 
The ſame convenience that made Men expreſs ſeveral parcels of yellow 
Matter coming from Guixy, and Per«,under one name, ſets them alſo upon 
making of one name, that may comprehend both Gold, and Silver, and 
ſome other Bodies of different ſorts, which it does by the fame way of « 
leaving out thoſe Qualities, which are peculiar to each ſort ; and retai- 
ning a complex /dea, made up of thoſe,that art common to each Species : 
to which the name Metal being annexed, thereis a Genxs conſtituted ; the 
Eſſence whereof being that a 1dea, containing only Malleableneſs 
and Fuſibiliry, with certain degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein Bo- 
dies of ſeveral kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, and other Qualities pe- 
culiar to Gold, and Silver, and the other ſorts comprehended under the 
name Metal, Whereby it is plain, that Men follow not exactly the 
Patterns ſet them by Nature, when they make their general /deas of: Sub- 
ſtances ; fince there is no Body to be found, which has barely Malleable- 
neſs and Fuſibility in it, without other Qualities as inſeparable as thoſe. 

But 
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But Men, in making their general /deas, ſeeking more the convenience 
of Language, and quick diſpatch , - Ava and comprehenſive ſigns, 
than the true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exiſt, have, in the 
traming their abſtra& 7deas, chiefly purſued that end, which was t6 be 
furniſhed with ſtore of general, and variouſly comprehenſive Names. So 
that in this whole buſineſs of Genera and Species, the Genus, or more com- 
prehenſive; is but a partial conception of what is in the Species, -and the 
Species |, but a partial Zdea of what is to be found in each Individual. 
If therefore any one will think, that a Man, and an Horſe, and an Ani- 
mal, and a Plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences made by Nature, 
he muſt think Nature to be very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making 
one for Body, another for an Animal, and another for an Horſe ; and all 
theſe Eſſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would 
rightly conſider what is done, in all theſe Gezera and Species, or Sorts, 
we ſhould find, that there is no new Thing made , but only more or leſs 
comprehenſive ſigns ; whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, in a few 
ſyllables, great number of particular Things, as they agree in more or 
leſs general conceptions, which we have framed to that pou -In all 
which, we may obſerve, that the more general term, is always the name 
of a leſs complex 7dea ; and that each Genus, is but a gun conception 
of the Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe abſtrat general 
Ideas, be thought to be complete, it can only be in reſpeR of a certain 
eſtabliſhed relation*, between them and certain names, which are made 
uſe of to ſignifie them ; and not in reſpe of any thing exiſting, as made 
by Nature. 

&. 32. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, which is to be the 
eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of communicating our Notions. For thus he,that 
would make and diſcourſe of Things, as they agreed in the complex /dea 
of Extenſion and Solidity, needed but uſe the word Body, to denote all 
ſach. . He that, to theſe, would join others, ſignified by the words Life, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion , needed but uſe the word Animal, to 
ſignifie all which partaked of thoſe /deas : and he that had made 
a complex /dea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Motion, with the 
Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape joined-to it, needed but ule the 
ſhort monoſyllable Mar, to expreſs all particulars that correſponded to 
that complex /des. This is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Species: 
and this Men do, without any conlideration of real Eſſences, or ſubſtan- 
tial Forms, which come not within the reach of our Knowledge, when 
we think of thoſe Things; nor within the ſignification of our Words,when, 
we diſcourſe with others. 7 : 

$. 33. Were Ito talk with any one, of a Sort of Birds, I lately faw in St. 
James's Park,about three or four foot high, with a Covering ot ſomething 
between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown colour, without Wings, but - 
in the place thereof, two or three little branches, coming down like {prigs 
of Spaniſh Broom ; long great Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and 
without a Tail ; I muſt make this deſcription of it, and ſo may make others 
underſtand me : But when I am told, that the name of it is Caſſuari, 1 
may then uſe that word to ſtand in diſcourſe for all my complex 
Idea mentioned in that deſcription ; though by that word, which is now 
become a ſpecifick name, I know nq more of the real Eſſence, or Conſti- 
tution of that ſort of Animals, than T did before; and knew bly as 
much of the nature of that Species of Birds, before I learn'd the name, 
as many Engliſp-men do of Swans, or Herons, which are ſpecifick names, 
very well known of ſorts of Birds common in England, A 
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$. 34. From what has been ſaid, 'tis evident , that Mew make ſorts of 
Things, For it bei different Eſſences alone, that make different Spe- 
cies, tis plain, that they who make thoſe abſtract 7/deas, which are the 
nominal Eſſences, do thereby make the Species, or|'Sort. Should there be 
a Bddy found, having all the other Qualitics of Gold , except Mallcable- 
neſs, - 'rwould, no'doubt, be madea queſtion, whether it were Gold, or no; 
whether it were of that Species. This could be determined only by that 
abſtra&t 7dea, to which every one annexed the name Gold : fo that it 
would be true Gold to him, and belong to that Species, who included 
not Malleableneſs in his nominal Eſſence,ſignified by the ſound Gold ; and 
on the other ſide, it would not be true Gold, orof that Species to him, who 
included Malleableneſs in his ſpectfick 7dea. And who, I pray, is it, that 
makes theſe divers Species, even under one and the fame name, but Men 
that make two different abſtraQ /deas, conſiſting not exatly of the ſame 
colleftion of Qualities > Nor is it a mere Suppoſition to imagine, that a 
Body may exiſt, wherein the other obvious lities .of Gold may be 
without Malleablerieſs; ſince it is certain, that Gold it ſelf will be ſomc- 
times oY (as Artiſts call it,) that it will as'lirtle endure the Ham-. 
mer, a&Glaſs it ſelf. What we have ſaid, of the putting in, or leaving 
out of Malleableneſs out of the complex,/dea, the name Gold is, by any 
one, annexed to, may be faid of its pecukar Weight , Fixedneſs, and ſe- 
veral other the like Qualities: For whatever is left out, or put in, 'tis 
ſtill the complex /dea,'to which that name is annexed, that makes the 
Spegies : - and as any particular parcel of Matter anſwers that Zdea, fo the 
name of the Sort belongs.truly to-it ; and itts of that Species. And thus 
any thing is true Gold, perfet Metal, All which determination of the 
Species,” tis plain, depends on the Underſtanding of Man, making this or 
that jcomplex Zdea. 017TH Sas 
-./35.- This then, in ſhort, is the caſe: Nature makes many particular 

Things, which do agree , one with another , ih many ſenſible Qualities, 
and probably too, in their internal frame. and conſtitution: But ' tis not 
this real Efſence, that diſtinguiſhes them into Specres ; 'tis Mev, who, 
taking occaſion from the Qualities they find united in them, and where- 
in they obſerve often, ſeveral individuals to agree, |range them mro Sorts, 
in order ts their naming, for the convenience of comprehenſive ſigns; 
under which particular, Individuals, according to! their conformity to 
this or that abſtrat /dea, come to be ranked,” as under Enſtgns : fo that 
this is of the Blew, that the Red Regiment ; this is a Man, that a Drill : 
And in this, I thiak, confifts the whole buſineſs of Gexus and Species. 

$ 36. Ido not deny, but Nature, m the conſtant prodution of par- 
ticular Beings, makes them notalways new and various, but very much 
alike/and of kin one-to another : Bur I think it 15 nevertheleſs true, that 
the Boundaries of the Species, whereby; Men ſort be: are made by Men ; 
ſince the Eſſences of the Species, _— by different names, are, as 
has been proved, of Man's making, and/ſeldom *tequate to the internal. 
Nature of the Things they are taken' from. ' So that 'we may truly fay, ” 
ſuch a manner of ſorting of Things, is the Workmanſhip of Men, 

$. 37. One thing, I doubt not, but-will ſeem very ſtrange in this Do- 
Qrine ; which is, that, from what has been ſaid, 'jt will follow, that each 
abitrait Idea, with a name to it, makes a diftintt Species. But who tan |} 
help it, it Truth will have it fo 2 For ſayit muſt! remain, till ſome body *” 
can ſhew us the Species of Things, Iinmtted and diſtinguiſhed by ſome- ©* 
thing elſe ; and let us fee, that general terms ſignifie not our abſtrat 


[deas, but ſomething different from them. I would fain know , why 2 
Shock, 
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Shock, and a Hound, are not as diſtin Species, as a Spanicl, and an Ele- 
phant. We have no other /dea of the different Efſence of an Elephant 
and a Spaniel, than we have of the different Efſence of a Shock and aa 

. Hound ; all the eſſential difference, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh 
them one from another , conſiſting only in the difterent ColleRion of 
ſimple /deas, to which we have given thoſe different names. 

d. 38. How much the making of Species and Genera is in order to,ge- 
veral Names, and how much general Names are neceffary, if not to' the 
Being, vet at leaſt to the Completing of a Species, and making it paſs 
tor ſuch, will appear, beſides what has been fa'd, above, concerning Ice 
and Water, in a very familiar example. A filent, and a ſtriking Watch, 
are kut one Species, to thoſe who have but one name for them : but he 
that has the name Watch for one, and Clock for the other, and diſtint 
complex /deas, to which thoſe Names belong, to him they are different 
Species. Bur it will be faid, the inward contrivance and conſtitution, is 
diilerent berween theſe two, which the Watch-maker has a clear /dea ; 
of : And vet, 'tis plain, they are but one Species to him, when he has 
ut one name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward Contri- 
vance, to make a new Species? There are ſome Watches, that are made 
with ſour Wheels, others with five : Is this a ſpecifick difference to the 
Workman 2 Some have Strings and Phyſics, and others none; ſomehave 
he Balance looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral Spring , and others 
by, Hogs Briſtles: Are any, or all of theſe, enough to make a ſpecifick dif- 
ference to the Workman, that knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other 
diflerent Contrivances, in the internal Conſtitutions of Watches > "Tis 
certain, each of theſe hath a real difference from the reſt ; but whether 
it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick difference, or no, relates only to the com- 
plex /des, wo which the name Watch is given : as long as they all agree 
in the /dea that belongs to that name, which has no Species under it; 
they are not eflentially nor ſpecifically different. But if any one will 
make minuter Diviſions from Differences, that he knows in the internal 

' frame of Watches ; and to ſuch preciſe complex /deas, give names, that 

ſhall prevail : they ;will then be new Species to them, who have thoſe 
Ideas, with names to them ; and can, by thoſe differences, diſtinguiſh 
Watches into theſe ſeveral forts, and then Watches will be a generical 
name. Bur yet they would be no diſtin Species to Men ignorant of 
Clock-work, and the inward Contrivances of Watches ; who had no 
cther /dea, but the outward ſhape and bulk, with the marking of the 
Hours by the Hand : For to them, all thoſe other Names would be bur 
ſyncnymous Terms tor the fame 7/24, and fignifie no more, nor no other 
thing but a Watch. Juſt rhus, I think, it is in natural Things. No bo- 
dy will doubt, that the Wheels, or Springs (it I may fo fay)) within, are 
different in a rational Man, and a Changeliaz, no more than that there isa 
difference in the frame between a Drz/l, and a Changeling. But whether 
one, or both theſe differences be eſſential, or ſpecifical, is only to be 
known to us, by their agreement, or diſagreement with the complex 
14ea that the name Man itands for: For by that alone can it be deter- 
mined, whether one, or both, or neither of thoſe ke a Man, or no. 

d. 39. From what has been before faid, we may ſee the reaſon, why, i 
the Species of artificial Things, there is generally leſs confuſion and uncer- 
tainty, than in natural. Becauſe an artificial Thing being a produdtion of 
Man, which the Artificer deſign'd, an therefore well knows the Zdea 
of, the name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no dther /4-4, nor to import 
any other Eſſence, than what is certainly to be known, and caſte enough 
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to be apprehended. For the /dea, gr Eſſence, of the ſeveral forts of arti- 
ficial Things, conſiſting, for the moſt part, in nothing but the determi- 
nate Figure of ſenſibleParts;and ſometimesMotion depending thereon, whicly 
the Artificer faſhions in Matter, fuch as he finds for his Turn, it is not be- 
ond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain /dea thereof ; and fo 
ſettle the ſignification of the Names, whereby the Species of artificial 
Things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs Doubt, Obſcurity, and Equivocation, 
, than wecan in Things natural, whoſe differences and Operations depend 
upon Contrivances, beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. 
$.40.1 muſt be excuſed here,if Ithink,arrifcial Things are of diſtinfl Spe- 
cies, as well as natural : Since find they are as plain, and orderly nb 
into ſorts, and have diſtin complex /deas, to which we give general 
Names, as much diſtin& one from another, as natural Subſtances. For 
why ſhould we not think a Watch, and Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from 
another, as a Horſe, and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by di- 
. ſtint /deas, and to others, by diſtint Appellations ? 
$. 41. This is farther to be obſerved concerning S«4/axces, that they 
alone of all our ſeveral forts of 1deas, have particular, or proper Names, 
whereby one only particular Thing is ſignified. Becauſe in ſimple eas, 
Modes, and Relations, it ſeldom happens, that Men have occaſion to 
mention often this, or that particular, when it 1s abſent. Beſides the 
greateſt part of mixed Modes, being AQtions, which pon in their Birth, 
are not capable of a laſting Duration, as Subſtances, which are the Actors; 
and wherein the complex das, deſigned by that Name, have a laſting 
Union. 
$. 42. I muſt beg Pardon of my Reader, for having dwelt fo long up- 
this Subje*t, and perhaps, with ſome Obſcurity. | But I deſire, it may be 
conſidered, how difficult is is, to lead another by Words into the Thoughts 
of | Things, ſtripp'd of thoſe ſpecifical differences we give them : Which 
Things, if I name not, I ſay nothing ; and if I do name them, I thereby 
rank them into ſome ſort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual ab- 
ſtrat 7dea of that Species ; and ſo crols my purpoſe. For to talk of a 
Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary fignification of the 
Name Man, which is our complex /dea, uſually annexed to it ; and bid 
the Reader conſider May, as he is in himſelf, and whereby he is really 
diſtinguiſhed from others, in his internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence; 
that is, by ſomething, he knows not what, looks like trifling: and yet thus 
one muſt do, who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real Eſſences and Species 
of Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to make 
it underitood, that there is no ſuch thing ſignified by the general Names, 
Subſtances are call'd by. But becauſe it is difficult by known familiar 
Names to do this, give me leave to endeavour by an Example, to make 
the different Conllimaaien) the Mind has of ſpecifick Names and 7deas, 
a little more clcar; and to ſhew how the complex deas of Modes, are 
referr'd ſomctimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other intelligent Beings ; 
or which is the ſame, to the ſignification annexed by others,to their receive? 
Names; and ſometimes, to no Archety pes at all. Give me leave alſo to ſhew 
how the Mind always refersits /deas of Subſtances, either to the Subſtan- 
ces themſelves, or to the ſignification of their Names, as to their Arche- 
types; andalio ro make plain the Nature of Species, or ſorting of Things, 
as apprehended, and made uſe of by us ; and of the Eſſences belonging to 
thote Species, which is, perhaps, of more Moment, to diſcover the Extent 
and Certainty of our Knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. 
9.43. Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the State of a grown Man, witha good Un- 
| | | derſtan- 
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derſtanding, but in a ſtrange Country, withall Things new,and unknown 
about him ; and no other Faculties, to attain the Knowledge of them, but 
what one of rhis Age has now. He oblerves Lamech mor» melancholy than 
uſual, and imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he hasot his Wife 4dah,whom 
he molt ardently loved, that the had roo much Kindneſs for another Man. 
Adam diſcourſes theſe his Thoughts to Eve, and delires her ro take care 
that Adah commit not Folly: And in theſe Diſcourſes with Eve, he 
makes uſe of theſe two new Words, Ximreab and Niouph. Intime, Adam's 
miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's Trouble proceeded trom having 
kill'd a Man : Bur yet the two Names, Aizneah and Nioxph; the one 
ſtanding tor ſuſpicion in 2. Husband, of his Wive's Diſloyaity to him; and 
the other, for the Act of commirting Difloyalty. lt is plain then, that 
here were two diſtin complex /deas of mixed Modes, with Names to 
them, two diſtin Species of Actions eſſentially different , | ask where- 
in conſiſt rhe Eſſences of theſe rwo diſtin Species of Actions, and 'tis 
plain, it conſiſted in a preciſe Combination of ſimple 7deas, different in 
one from the other. I ask, whether the complex /dea' in 4dam's Mind, 
which he call d XA:nneah, were adequate, or no ? And it is plain it was, 
for it being a Combination of ſimple /deas, which he without regard to 
any Archetype, without reſpect to any thing as a Pattern, vojuntarily put 
rogether, abſtracted and on the Name Aimneah to, to expreſs in thort to 
others, by that one ſound, all the ſimple /deas contained and united in 
that complex one, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate 
{dea. His own choice having made that Combination, it bad all in it he 
intended it ſhould , and fo could not but be perfe&, could not bur be 
adequate, it being referrd ro no other Archetype, which it was ſuppoſed 
to repreſent. 
4h. 44. Theſe Words, Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew into com- 
mon uſe; and then the caſe was ſomewhat altered. 4dam's Children had 
the ſame Faculties, and thereby the fame Power, that he had, to make 
what complex /deas of mixed Modes they pleafed in their own Minds ; 
to abſtrat them ; and make what Sounds they pleaſed, the Signs of them: 
But the uſe of Names, being tv make our /deas within us known to o= 
thers, that cannot be done, but when the fame Sign ſtands for the fame 
Idea in two, who would communicate their Thoughts and Diſcourſe to- 
gether. Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children, that found theſe two 
Words, Xinneah and Niouph, in familiar uſe, could not take rhem for inſig- 
nificant ſounds: but mult needs conclude, they ſtood tor ſomething, tor 
certain /deas, abſtract Zdeas, they being general Names, which abſtrat 
[deas were the Eſſences of the Species, dittinguithed by thoſe Names. If 
therefore they would uſe theſe Words, as Names of Species, already eſta- 
bliſh'd and _ on, they were obliged to conform the 7deas in their 
Minds, ſignified by theſe Names, to the /deas that they ſtood for in other 
Men's Minds, and to conform their /deas to'them,as to their Patterns and 
Archetypes z and then indeed their /deas of theſe complex Modes, were: 
liable ro be inadequare, as being very apt (eſpecially thoſe that conſiſt- 
ed of Combinations of many ſimple [eas ) not to be exattly conforma- 
ble to the /deas in other Men's Minds, ufing the fame Names ; though 
tor this, there be uſually a Remedy at Hand, which is, to ask the mea- 
ning of any Word we underſtand not, of him that uſes it : it being as im- 
poſlible, ro know certainly, what the Words Jealouſie and Ad 
(which I think anſwer na and qu) ſtand for 1n another Man's Mind, 
with whom I would diſcourſe about them ; as it was impoſlible, in the 
beginning of Language, to know what Xinneah and Nzexph ſtood: for in 
Gg another 
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another Man's Mind, without Explication, they being voluntary Signs in 
every one, 

ay Let us now alfo conſider after the ſame manner, the Names of 
Subſtances, in their firſt Application. One of Adam's Children, roving in 
the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, which pleaſes his Eyes; 
Home he carries it to Adam, who upon Conlideration of it, finds it to be 
hard, to have a _—_— yellow Colour, and an|exceeding'great Weight, 
Theſe, perhaps, at firſt, are all the Qualities, he |takes notice ot in it, and 
abſtracting this complex /dea, conſiſting of a Subſtance, having that pe- 
culiar bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight very great in proportion to its 
Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to denominate, and mark all 5ubſtan- 
ces, that have theſe ſenſible Qualities in them. |'Tis evident now, that 
in this Caſe, Adam as quite differently from what he did before, in 
forming thoſe /deas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name Xinneah 


and Nzouph ; for there he put /deas together, only by his own Imagina- 


tion, not taken from the Exiſtence of any thing ; and to them he gave 
Names to denominate all Things, that ſhould happen to agree to thole his 
abſtra& /deas, without conſidering wherher any ſuch thing did exiſt, or 
no : the Standard there was of his own making. But in the forming his 
1dea of this new Subſtance, he takes the quite contrary Courſe ; here he 
has a Standard made by Nature ; and therefore being to repreſent that to 
himſelf, by the /Jea he has of it, even when it is abſent, he puts in no 
ſimple /dea into his complex one, but what he has the Perception of from 
the thing it ſelf. He takes Care that his /dea be conformable to this Ar- 
cpery and intends the Name ſhould ſtand! for an /dea ſo confor- 
mable. 


$. 46. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by Adam, being 
quite different from ahy he had ſeen before, no Body, I think, will deny 
to be a diſtin Species, and to have its peculiar Eſſence ; and that the 
Name Zahab is the mark of the Species, and a Name belonging to all 
Things partaking in that Eſſence. But here ir is plain, the Adam 
ſignified, and made the Name Zahab ſtand for, was nothing but a Body 
hard, ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. Bur the inquiſitive Mind of Man, 
not content with the Knowledge of theſe, as I may fay, ſuperficial Quali- 
ties, puts Adam upon farther Examination of this Matter. He therefore 
knocks, and beats it with Flints, to ſee what was diſcoverable in the in- 
ſide : He finds it yield to Blows, but not cafily ſeparate into pieces: he 
finds it will bend without breaking. Is not now Dudctility to be added to 
his former Zdea, and the Eſſence of the Species that Name Zahab ſands 
for ? Farther Trials diſcover Fuſtbility, and Fixednefs, Are not they allo, 
by the fame Reaſon, that any of the others were, to be put into the com- 
plex /dea, ſignified by the Name Zahab ? It not, What Reaſon will there 
be ſhewed more for the one than the other 2 If theſe muſt, then all the 
other Properties, which any farther Trials ſhall diſcover in this Matter, 
ought by the ſame Reaſon to make a part of the Ingredients of the com- 
lex /dea, which the Name Zahabitands for; and fo be the Eſſence of the 
ypecies, marked by that Name ; which Properties, becauſe they are end- 
leſs, itis plain, that the /Jea made after this Faſhion by this Archetype, 
will be always inadequate. 
| Y. 47. But this is not all, it wouldalſo follow, that the Names of Subs 
ſtances would notonly have, (as in Truth they have) but would alſo be 
ſuppoſed to have different Significations, as uſed by different Men, which 
would very much cumber the uſe. of Language. For if every diſtint 
Quality, that were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed 
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to make a neceſſary part of the complex /dea, ſignified by the common 
Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt ſuppoſe the ſame Word to 
ſignifie different Things indifferent Men: Since they cannot doubt, but 
different Men may have diſcovered ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the 
ſame Denomination, which others know nothing of. 

$ 48. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppoſed a real Eſſence, be- 
longing to every Species, from which theſe Properties all flow, and would 
have their name of the Species ſtand for that : Bur they not having any 
[ea of that real Eſſznce in Subſtances, and their Words ſignifying no- 
thing but the /deas they have, that which is done by this Attempt, is on» 
ly to pur the name or ſound, in the place and ſtead of the thing having 
that real Eſſence, without knowing what that real Eſſence is ; and this is 
that which Men do, when they ſpeak of Species of Things, as ſuppoſing 
them made by Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences. 

$.49. For let us conſider, when weaffirm, that all Gold is fixed, either it 
means that Fixedneſs is a part of the Definition, part of the nominal Eſſence 
the Word Gold ſtands for ; and fo this Affirmation, all Gold is fixed, con- 
tains nothing but the ſignification of the Term Gold. Or elſe it means, 
that Fixedneſs not being a part of the definition of the Word Gold, is a 
Property of that Subſtance it ſelf: in which Caſe, it is plain, that the 
Word Gold ſtands in the place of a Subſtance, having the real Eſſence of 
a Species of _ made by Nature; in which way of Subſtitution, ir 
has ſo confuſed and uncertain a Signification, that though this Propoſition, 
Gold is fixed, be in that ſenſe an Affirmation of ſomething real ; yet 'tis 
a Truth will always fail us in its particular Application, and fo is of no 
real Uſe nor Certainty. For let it be never fo true, that all God, 5. e. all 
that has the real Eſſence of Gold, is fixed, What ſerves this for , whilſt 
we know not in this ſenſe, what is or is not Gold > For if we know nor 
the real Eſſence of Gold, 'ris impoſſible we ſhould know what parcel of 
Matter has that Eſſence, and fo whether it be true Gold or no. 

$. 50. To conclude ; what liberty Adam had at firſt ro make any com- 
plex /deas of mixed Modes, by noother Pattern, but by his own Thoughes, 
the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And the fame neceſſity of con- 
torming his 7deas of Subſtances to Things without him, as to Arch 
made by Nature, that Adam was under, it.he would not wilfully impoſe 
upon himſelf, the ſame are all Mea ever lince under roo. The fame Li- 
berry alfo, that Adam had of affixing any new name to any /dea ; the 
ſame has any one ſtill, (eſpecially the beginners of Languages, if we can 
imagine any ſuch,) but only with this difference, that in Places, where 
Men in Society have already eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt them, the 
ſignification of Words are very warily and ſparingly to be alter'd: becauſe 
Men being turniſhed already with names tor their /deas, and common Uſe 
having appropriated known names to certain /deas, an affeted miſappli- 
cation of cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new Notions, 
will, perhaps, venture ſometimes on the coining new Terms,to expreſs them: 
Men think it a Boldneſs, and *tis uncertain, whether common Uſe will 
ever make them paſs for currant. Butin Comrounication with others, it 
is neceſary, that we conform the /deas we make the vulgar Words of any 
Language ſtand for, to their known proper Significations, (which I have 
explain'd at large already, or elſe to make known that new Signification, 


we apply them to. 
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228 Particles. | Book III. 
CHAP. Vit. | 
Of Particles, 
6.1, Efides Words, which aye names of 742:- in the Mind, thete 


are a great many othefs that are made; uſe of, to ſignifie rhe 
connexion that the Mind gives to Ydeas, or Propoſitions, one with another. 
The Mind, in communicating wiph others, does |not only need ſigns of 
the Ideas it has then before it, But others alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome 
particular ation of its own, atſthat time, relating to thoſe eas. This it 
does ſeveral ways; as, [s, and 7s not, are the general marks of the Mind, 
affirming or denying. But beſides affirmation,or negation, without which, 
there is in Words no Truth or Falſhood, the Mind does, in declaring its 
Sentiments to others, connect; not only the parts of Propoſitions, but 
whole Sentences 6ne to another, with their ſeveral Relations and Depen- 
dencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. 
| & 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what connexion it gives to the 
ſeveral Afﬀirmations and Negations, that it unites in one continued Reaſo- 
ning or Narration,are generally call'd Particles - and 'tis in the right uſe of 
thele,that more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good Stile. 
To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has |/deas clear and diſtin 
in his Thoughts, nor that he obſerves the agreement, or difagreement of 
ſome of them ; but he muſt think in train, and obſerve the dependen- 
cy of his Thoughts and Reaſonings, one upon another : And to expreſs 
well ſach methodical and rational Thoughts, he muſt have words to ſhew 
what Conmexion, Reftrittion, Diſtinition, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, &c. he 
gives to each reſpective part of his Diſcourſe. To miſtake in any of theſe, 
15 to puzzle, inſtead of informing his Hearer : and therefore it is, that 
thoſe words, which are not truly, by themſelves, the names of any /deas, 
are of ſuch conſtant and indiſpenſible uſe in Language, and do ſo much 
contribute to Mens well expreſſing themſelves. 
| &. 3. This part of Grammar has been, perhaps, as much neglected, as 
ſome others over-diligently cultivated. Tis eafie for Men to write, one 
attcr another, of Caſes and Genders, Moods and Tenſes, Gerunds and Su- 
pines: In theſe and the like, there has been great diligence uſed: and 
Particles themſelves, in ſome Languages, have been, with great ſhew of 
exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral orders. But|though Prepoſitions and 
Conjunttions, &Cc. are names well known in Grammar, and the Particles 
contained under them, carefully ranked into their diſtin ſubdiviſions;yet 
he who would thew the right uſe of Particles, and what ſignificancy and 
torce they have,nauſt take a little more pains,enter into hisown Thoughts, 
anc] obſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in diſcourfing, 
 $. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe Words, to render 
them, as is uſually in Dictionaries, by Words of another Tongue which 
came neare(ll totheir ſigniſication : For whatis meant by them,is common- 
Iv as liard 10 Le underitood in one, as another Language. 'They are all 
tarts of ſom? Ation, or Inttmation of the Mind'; and therefore to under- 
ſtand them rightly, the ſeveral views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations, 
and exceptions, and ſeveral other Thoughts of the Mind, for which we 
have cither none, or very deficient Names, are\diligently to be ſtudied. 
(2! rhele, there are a great variety, much exceeding the number of Par- 
ticles, that molt Languages have to expreſs them by : and therefore it is 
nor 
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+ Not to be wondred, that moſt of theſe Particles have divers, and ſome- 
times almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. In the Hebrew Tongue, there is a 
Particle conſiſting but ot one ſingle Letter, of which there are reckoned 
up, 251 remember, ſeventy, I am ſure above fifty ſeveral ſignifications. 

d. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more familiar in our Language: and he 
that ſays it is a diſcretive Conjuntion, and that it anſwers Sed in Latin, 
or Mais in French , thinks he has ſufficiently explained it. But yet it 
ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral relations, the Mind gives to the ſeveral 
Propoſitions or Parts of them, which it jours by this monoſyllable, 

Firſt, BY 7 20 /ay no more: Here it intimates a ſtop of the Mind, in 
the courſe it was going, before it came to the end of it. 

Secondly, / ſaw BY T two Planets : Here it ſhews, that the Mind 
limits the ſenſe ro what is expreſſed, with a negation of all other. 

Thirdly, 7ou pray; BY 7 it & not that GO D would bring you to the 
true Religion, . | 

Fourrthlv, BD 7 that he would confirm you in your own : The firſt of 
theſe BUTS, intimates a ſuppoſition, in the Mind, of ſomething other- 
wiſe than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that the Mind makes a direct 
oppoſition between that, and what goes before it. 

Fiſthly, 47 Animals have ſenſe ; BU T a Dog i an Animal : Here it 
ſgnifies little more, but that the latter Propoſition is joined ro the former, 
as the Minor of a Syllogiſm. 

Q. 6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many other ſigni- 
fications of this Particle, if it were my buſineſs to examine it in its full la- 
titude, and conſider it in all the places it is to be found : which if one 
ſhould do, I doubt, whether in all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it 
would deſerve the title of Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it. But 
I intend riot here a full explication of this ſort of Signs ; the inſtances I 
have given in this one, may give occaſion to refle&t upon their uſe and 
forcein Language, and lead us into the contemplation of ſeveral Actions 
of our Minds in diſcourſing, which it has found a way to intimate to 
others by theſe Particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in cer- 
tain conſtructions, have the ſenſe of a whole Sentence contain'd in 
them. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Abſtraft and Concrete Terms. 


\.1. __ ordinary Words of Language , and our common uſe of 
them,would have given us light into the nature of our /deas, 

if they had been but conſidered with attention The Mind, as has been 
ſhewn, has a poſer to abſtraQt its /deas, and fo they become Eſſences, ge- 
neral Eſſences, whereby the Sorts of Things are diſtinguiſhed: Now cach 
abſtract /dea being diſtin, ſo that the one can never be the other, the 
Mind will, by. its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their difference ; and 
theretore in Propoſitions, no two whole /deas can ever be affirmed one 
of another. This we fee in the common uſe of Language, which 
permits wot any two al/trac# Words, or Names of abſtrait Ideas, to be af 
Armed one of another. For how near ot kin foever th:y may ſeem to be, 
and how certain ſoever it is, that Man is an Animal, or rational, or white, 
yet 
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yer every oneat firſt hearing,perceives the falſhood of theſe Propoſitions; 
Humanity s Animality,or Rationality,or Whitereſs :) And this is as evident, 
asany ofthe moſt allow'd Maxims. All our Afﬀfirmationsthen areonly in con- 
crete, which is the affirming,not one abſtratt /dea to be another,but one ab- 
ſtract /ea be join'd toanother ; which abſtract /deas, in Subſtances, may be 
of any ſort ; inall the reſt, are little elſe but of Relations;and in Subſtances, 
the moſt frequent are of Powers ; v.g. a Man is A the thing 
that has the Eſſence of a Man, has alſo in it the Eſſence of Whirenefs, 
which is nothing but a power to produce the /dez of Whiteneſs in one, 
whoſe Eyes can diſcover ordina _— ; or a Man is rational, ſignifies, 
that the ſame thing that hath the Eſſence of a Man, hath allo in it the 
Eſſence of Rationality, 4. e.a power of Reaſoning, 

$. 2. This diſtinction of Names , ſhews us alſo the difference of our 
Ideas: For if we obſerve them, we ſhall find, that our /mple /deas have al 
abſtratt, as well as concrete Names : The one whereof is (to ſpeak the Lan- 
guage of Grammarians) a Subſtantive, the other an AdjeQive ;z as White- 
neſs, Whitez Sweetneſs, Sweet. The like alſo holds in our /deas of Modes 
and Relations ; as Juſtice, Juſt ; Equality, Equal ; only with this diffe- 
rence, That ſome of the concrete Names of Relations , amongſt Men 
chiefly, are Subſtantives; as Paternitas, Pater; whereof it were eafie to 
render a Reaſon. But as to our /deas of Subſtances, we bave very few or 
no ab/tratt Names atall. For thoughthe Schools have introduced Animali- 
tas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome others; yet they hold no  fropore 
tion with that infinite number of Names of Subſtances, to which they 
never were rediculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtract ones: 
and thoſe ſew that the Schools forged, and put into the mouths of their 
Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common uſe, of obtain the 
licenſe of publick approbation. Which ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate 
the confeſſion of all Mankind, that they have no [eas of the real Eſſences 
of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names for tuch J/deas: which no 
doubt they would have had, had not their conſciouſneſs to themlclves of 
their ignorance of them, kept them {rom o idle an attempt. And there» 
fore though they had /deas enough to diſtinguiſh Gold from a Stone, and 
Metal from Wood ; yet they but Py ventured on ſuch terms, as 
Aurietas and Saxtetas, Metallietas an Ligntetas or the like names, which 
ſhould pretend to ſignific the real Eſſences of thaſe Subſtances , whereof 
they knew they had no /fea. And indeed, it was only the Doctrine of 
ſulſſtantial Forms, and the confidence of ſhameleſs Pretenders to a know- 
ledge that they had not, which firſt coined, and then introduced Arina- 
litus, and [/amanitas, and the like; which yet went very little farther 
than their own Schools, and could never ger to be current amongſt un- 
derſtanding Men. Indeed, /{umanitas was a Word , familiar among(t 
rhe Komans ; but in a far different ſenſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract £4 
lence of any Subſtance ; but was the abſtrat Name of a Mode, and its 
concrete //umants, not Hlumo. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Imperfeftion of Wards. 


. r. Rom what has been faid in the foregoing Chapters, it is caſie 
to perceive, what imperfection there is in Language, and how 
the very nature of Words, makes it almoſt unavoidable, for many ofthem 
to be doubtful and uncertain in their ſignifications. To examine the 
perfetion, or imperfection of Words, it is neceſſary, firſt, to conſider 
their uſe and end: For as they are more or leſs fitted toattain that, fo are 
they more or leſs perfect. We have, inthe former part of this Diſcourſe, 
often, upon occaſion, mentioned a double uſe of Words : 
Firft, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 
Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thoughts to 
others. 
$. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording our own Thoughts, for the 
help of our own Memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to our ſelves 
any Words will ſerve the turn. For ſince Sounds are voluntary and indif- 
ferent ſigns of any /deas, a Man may ufe what Words he pleaſe, to ſigni- 
fie his own /deas to himſelf: and there will be no im ion in them, 
if he conſaatly uſe the ſame ſign for the fame /dea : for then he connot 
fail of _ is meaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts the right uſe and 


perfection 0 Language. 
. 3. Secondly, As to communication by Words, that too has a double uſe: 


L. Civil, 
Il. Phileſophical, 

Firſt,By their c/v/ Z/ſe, I meanſuch acommunication of Thoughts and 
Hdeas by Words, as may ſerve for the upholding common Converſation 
and Commerce, about the ordinary Afﬀairs and Conveniencics of civil 
Life in the Societies of Men, one amongſt another. 

Secondly, By the philoſophical Tſe © Words , I mean ſuch an uſe of 
them, as may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of Things, and to ex- 
prels, in general Propoſitions, certain and undoubted Truths, which the 
Mind may reſt upon, and be ſatisfied with, in its ſearch after true Know- 
ledge. Theſe two Uſes are __ diſtin ; and a great deal leſs exaneſs 
will Crve in the one, than in the other, as we ſhall fee in what follows. 

$. 4. The chicf End of Language in Communication, being to be un- 
derſtood, Words ſerve not well for that end, neither in civil, nor philo- 
ſophical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not excite in the Hearer, the 
ſame /dea which it ſtands for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now ſince 
Sounds have no natural connexion with our /deas, bur have all their 
ſignification from the arbitrary impoſition of Men, the doubrfulneſs and 
uncertainty of their ſgniffcation, which' is the imperfettion we here are 
ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in! the Meas they ſtand for, than in any 
incapacity there is in one Sound, more than in 'another , co ſignifie any 
{dea : For in that regard, they m_—__ perfect, - 

That then which makes doubtfulnefs and uncertainty in the ſignifica- 
tion of ſome Words more than others, is the difference of /deas they 


fland for. 
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6. 5. Words having naturally no ſignification, the /4eas Which each 
ſtands for, muſt be learned and retained , by thoſe who wauld exehange 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, in any Language. 
But this is hardeſt to be done, where, 

Firth, The Ideas they ſtand for,%are very complex, and made up of a 


great number of /deas put rogether. 
Secondvy, Where the /deas they ſtand for , have no certain connexion 


in Nature % and fo no fetled Standard, any;where in Nature exiſting, to 
reQifie and adjuſt them by. | 

Thirdly, Where the ſignification of the Word is referred to a Standard, 
which Standard is not ealie to be known. 

Fourthly, Where the ſignification of the Word, and the real Eſſence of 
the Thing, are not exactly the ſame. Theſe are. difficulties that attend 
the ſignification of ſeveral Words that are intelligible. Thoſe which are 
not intelligible at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding for any ſimple 7deas, 
which another has not or Faculties to attain ; as the Names of 
Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, need not here be men- 
tioned 


In all theſe caſes , we ſhall find an imperfeQtion in Words ; which ! 
ſhall more at large explain, in their particular application to our ſeveral 
ſorts of /deas: For if we examine them, we ſhall find, that the Vames of 
mixed Modes, are moſt liable to doubtfulneſs and imperſeition, for the two 
firſt of theſe Reaſons ; and .the Names of Subſtances chiefly,for the rwo latter, 

$.6. Firſt, The Names of mixed Modes,are many of them liable to great 
uncertainty and obſcurity in their ſignification. 

L. Becauſe of that great Compoſition, theſe complex /deas are often made 


. up of, To make Words ſerviceable to the end of Communication z#4is 


neceſlary, (as has been faid) that they excite, in the Hearer, exaQly the 
ſame /deathey ſtand for, in the Mind of the Speaker : Without this, Men 
fill one another's Heads with noiſe and ſounds ; | but convey not thereby 
their Thoughts, and lay not before one another| their /deas, which is the 
end of Diſcourſe and Language. But when a word ſtands for a very 
complex /dea, that is compounded and decompounded, it is not eaſie for 
Men to form and retain that /dea ſo exatly, as to make the Name in 
common uſe, ſtand. for the ſame preciſe /dea, without any the leaſt varia- 
tion. Hence it comes to pals, that Mens Names, of very compound 
Hdeas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in two 
different Men, the ſame preciſe ſignification ; ſince one Man's complex 
Idea feldom with anothers ,, and often differs from his own , 
from that which he had yeſterday, or will have to morrow, 

$. 7. Il. Becauſe the Names of mixed Modes, for the moſt part, 
want Standards in Nature , whereby Men may refifie and adjuſt their 
ſgnifications ; therefore they are very various and doubtful, They are 
allemblages of 7deas put together at the pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing 
its own ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own Notions ; whereby it de- 
ſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting , but ro denominate and 
rank Things, as they come to agree, with thoſe Archetypes or Forms 
it has He that firſt brought the word Sham , Wheedle, or 
Banter in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe /deas he made 
it ſtand for: And as it is with any new Names of Modes , that are 
now broughe into "y Language was it with the old ones, when 
they were firſt made uſe of, Names therefore, that and tor Colletions 
of /deas, which the Mind makes at pleaſure , muſt needs be of doubtful 
Kgnification , when ſuch ColleRions are no-where to be found —— 

u 
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united in Nature, nor no Patterns to be ſhewn whereby Men miy adjuſt 
them, what the word Murther, or Sacrilege, &c. ſignifie, can never be 
known from "Things themſelves. There be many of the parts of thoſe 
complex /d-as, which are not viſible in the Ation it (clt}, the Intention 
of the Mind, or the Relation of =P Things, which make a part of Mur- 
ther, or Sacrilege, have no neceſſary connexion with the outward and 
viſible Action ot him that commits either: and the pulling the Trigger 
of the Gun, with which the Murther is committed, and is all the Action, 
that, perhaps, is viſible, has no natural connexion with thoſe other /d-as, 
that make up the complex one, named Murthber,,, They have their union 
and combination only trom rhe Underſlanding,@hich unites them under 
one Name : but uniting them without any Kule, or Pattern, it cannot be 
but that the (ignification of the Name;that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Col- 
lefions, ſhoulc! be often various in the Minds of different Men, who have 
ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves, and their Notions of ſuch 

arbitrary /deas by. | 
d. 8. Tis true, common 7/ſe, that is the Rule of Propricty, may be ſup- 
poſed here to afford ſome aid, to ſettle the ſignification of Language ; and 
it cannot be denicd , but that in ſome meaſure it does. Common uſe 
regulates the Meaning of Words pretty well tor common Converſation ; 
but no body having an Authority to eſtabliſh rhe preciſe ſignification ot 
Words, nor determine to what /deas any one {hall annex them, com- 
mor, Uſe is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to philoſophical Diſcourſes ; there 
being ſcarce any Name, of any very complex /dea, (to ſay nothing of 
others, ) which, in common Ute, has not a great latitude, and which kee- 
ping wirlhin the bounds of Propriety, may not be made the ſign of far dif- 
ferent /deas. Beſides, the ruleand meaſure Propriety of it telf being no 
where eſtabliſhed, it is often matter of diſpute, whether this or that way 
of uſing a} Word, be propriety of Speech, or no4 From all which, itis evi 
dent, that the Names of ſuch kind of very complex /deas, are naturally 
liable to this imperfection , to be of doubtful and uncertain ſignification ; 
and even in Men, that have a Mind to underſtand -one another, -do 'not al- 
ways ſtand for the ſame /dea in Speaker and Hearer., Though the names 
Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in every Man's mouth, through a whole 
Country, yet the complex colleQive /dza, which every one thinks on, or 
intends by that Name, is apparently very different by Men uſivg the 

ſame Language. 

$. 9. The way alſo wherein the Names of mixed Modes are ordinarily 
learned, dves not a little contribute to the doubtfulneſs of their fiygniftca» 
tion, For if we will obſerve how Children learn Languages , we ſhall 
find, that to make them underſtand what the Names, of ſimple /deas, or 
Subſtances, ſtand tor, People ordinarily ſhew them the thing, whereof 
they would have them have the /dea ;and then repeat to them the Name 
that ſtands for it, as White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat; Dog. But as for mi- 
xed Modes , eſpecially the moſt material of them moral Words, the 
Sounds ae uſually learn'd firſt , and then ro know what complex /deas 
they ſtand for, they are ezther beholden to the explication of others, or 
v ich happens for the moſt part) are left to their own Obſervarion and 
nduſtry ; which being little Jaid out in the {earch of the true and preciſe 
meaning of Names, theſe moral Words are, in moſt Mens mouths, little 
more than bare Sounds ; or when they haveany,'tis for the moſt part but 
a very obſcure and confuſed ſignification. And even thofe themſelves, 
Who have with more attention ſetled ther Notions, do yet hardly avoid 
the inconvenience, to have them ſtand ur complex /deas, different __ 
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thoſe which other, even. intelligent and ftudious Men, make them the 
ſigns of. Where ſhall one find any, either controverfial Debate, or fami- 
liar Diſcourſe, concerning Honour , Faith , Grace, Religion, Church, 
(5c. wherein it is not eaſie to obſerve the different Notions Men have of 
them ; which is nothing but this, that they arenot a in the ſignifi- 
cation of thoſe Words, EL not the ſame complex 7deas they make them 
ſtand for : And fo all the conteſts that follow thereupon, are only about 
the meaning of a Sound. And hence we fee, that in the interpretation 
of Laws, whether Divine, or Humane, there is noend ; Comments beger 
Comments, and Explicagons make new matter for Explications: And 
of limitting , diſtingui varying the fignificaton of theſe moral 
Words,there is no end. Theſe /deas of Mens making,.are, by Men ſtill ha- 
ving the ſame Power, mulriplied in infinitum. Many a Man, who was 
pretty well ſatisfied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Clauſe in 
the Cede, at firſt reading, has, by conſulting Commentators, quite loſt 
the ſenſe of it, and, by thoſe Elucidations, given riſe or increaſe to his 
Doubts, and drawn obſcurity upon the place. 1 ſay not this,ithat Ithink 
Commentaries needleſs; but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of mixed 
Modes naturally are, even in the mouths of theſe, who had both the In- 
tention and rhe Facultyof Speaking, as clearly as Language, was capable to 
expreſs their Thoughts. 

$. 10. What obſcurity this has unavoidably brought upon the Writings 
of Men, who have lived in remote Ages, and difterent Countries, it will 
be needleſs to take notice. Since the numerous Volumes of learned 
Men, employing their Thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough, 
to ſhew what Arrention, ,Sagacity, and Reaſoning is required, to fo 
out the true Meaning of ancient Authors, But there being no Writings 
we have any great concernment to be very ſollicitous about the meaning 
of, but thoſe rhat contain either Truths we are required to believe, or 
Laws we are to obey, and draw Inconveniencies on us, when we miſtake 
or tranſgreſs, we may be leſs anxious about the ſenſe of other Authors ; 
who Writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater neceſſity 
to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil dependin 
not on their Decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of their Notions : An 
therefore in the reading of them, if they do nat uſe their Words with a 
due clearnels and perſpicuity, we may lay them aſide , and without any 
injury done them, reſolve thus with our lelves, 


S; non vis intelligh, debes neglig1. 


&. 11. Ifthe ſignification of the Names of mixed Modes are uncertain, 
becauſe there be no real Standards exiſting in Nature, to which thoſe 
Heas are referred , and by which they may be adjuſted, the Names of 
Subſtances are of a doubtful fignification, for a contrary reaſon, viz. becau/e 
the /deas they ſtand for, are ſuppoſed conformable to the reality of 
Things, and are referred to Standards made by Nature. In our /deas of 
Subſtances, we have not the liberty as in mixed Modes, to frame what 
Combinations we think fit, ro be the charaQeriſtical Notes, to rank and 
denominate Things by. In theſe we muſt follow Nature, ſuit our com- 
plex /deas to real Exiſtences, and regulate the fignification of their Names, 
by the Things themſelves, if we will have our Names to be the ſigns of 
them, and ſtand for them. Here, 'tis true, we have Patterns to tollow ; 
but P«tterns, that will make the ſignification of their Names very uncer- 
tain: For Names mult be of a very unſtcady and various meaning, if the 


Ideas they ſtand for, be relerred to Standards without us, chat eicher can- 


not 
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not be known at all, or can be known but imperfeitly and untertainly. 

$. 12, The Names of Subſtances have, as has been ſhewed, a double re- 
ference in their ordinary uſe. 

Firſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, and fo their ſignification 
15 ſuppoſed to agree to, the real conſtitution of Things , from which all 
their Properties flow, and in which they all centre. But this real Con- 
ſtitution, or (as it is apt to be called) Eſſence, being utrerly unknown to 
- us, any Sound that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in its 
application ; and it will be impoſſible ro know whar Things are, or ought 
to be called an Horſe, or 'Antimony, when thoſe Words are put for real 


Eſſences, that we have no /dea of at all. And therefore in this ſuppoſi-. 


tion, the Names of Subſtances being referred to Standards that cannor 
be known, their Significations can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by 
thoſe Standards, 

Q.13. Secondly,The fmple Ideas that are found to co-exiſt in Subſtances, 
being that which their Names immediately ſignfie, rhetey as united in the 
ſeveral Sorts of Things, are the proper Srandards to which their Names 
are referred, and by which their Significations may beſt be retified. But 
neither will theſe Archetypes ſo well ſerve to this purpoſe, as to leave 
theſe Names without very various and uncertain fignifications; becauſe 
theſe ſimple 7deas that co-exiſt, and are united in the ſame Subject, being 
very numerous, and having all an equal right to go into the complex 
ſpecifick /dea, which the ſpecifick Name is to ſtand tor, Men, though 
they purpoſe to themſelves the very fame Subject to conſider, yet frame 
very different /deas about it ; and fo the Name they uſe for it , unavoi- 
dably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very difterent ſignifications. The 
ſimple Qualities, which make up the complex /deas, being moſt of them 
Powers, in relation to Changes they are apt to make in, or receive from 
other Bodies, are almoſt infinite, He that ſhall but obſerve, what a great 
variety of altcrations any one of rhe baſer Metals is apt to receive, trom 
the different application only of Fire ; and how much a greater number 
of Changes any of them will receive in the hands of a Clyiniſt, by the 
application of other Bodies, will not think it ſtrange , that 1 count the 
Properties of any ſort of Bodies not cafie to be collected, and com- 
pletely known by the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are ca- 


ble of, They being therefore at lealt ſo many, that no Man can. 


now the preciſe and definite number , they are differently diſcove- 
red by different Men, according to their various $kill , attention , and 
ways of handling ; who theretore cannot chuſe bus have different 
deas of the fame Subſtance , and therefore make rhe (ignificat.on of 
its common Name very various and uncertain. For the complex /deas 
of Subſlances, being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to 
co-exiſt in Nature, every one has a right to put into his complex /dea, 
thoſe Qualities he has tound to be united together. For though in rhe 
Subſtance Gold, one fatisfies himfelt with Colour and Weight, yet ano» 
ther thinks Solubility in Ag. Regza, as neceſſary tobe join'd with that Co» 
lour inhis /deaof Gold,as any one does its Fuſibility; Solubility in ag.regza, 
being a Quality as conſtantly join'd with its Colour and Weight, as Fuſt- 
bility,or any other; others put in its DuCtility or Fixednels,Fc.as they have 
been taught by Tradition, or Experience. Who of all.theſe , has eſtabli- 
ſhed the right ſignification of the word Gol/d2 Or who hall be the Judge 
to determine? Each has his Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, and 
with Reaſon thinks he has the fame right to put into his complex /dea, 


Ggnified by the word Gold , thoſe Qualities, which upon trial he has 
Hh 2 : found 
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found united ; as another, who has not ſo well examined, has to leave 
them out ; or a third, who has made other Trials, has to put in others. 
For the Union in Nature of theſe Qualities, being the true Ground of their 
Union, in one complex /4ea, Who can ſay one of them has more Reaſon 
to be put in, or left out than another 2 From whence it will always ung» 
voidably follow, that the complex /deas of Subſtances, in Men aling the 
ſame Name for them, will be very various ; and fo the ſignifications of 
thoſe names, very uncertain, | 

$. 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular thing exiſting, which in 
ſome of its ſimple /dear, does not communicate with a greater, and in 0+ 
thers with a leſs nitmber of particular Beings: Who ſhall determine in this 
Caſe, which are thoſe that are to make up the preciſe Collection, which 
is to be ſignified by the ſpecifick Name 4 or can with any juſt Authoric 
pteſcribe which obvious or common Qualities are to be leſt out z Or whi 
more ſecret, or more particular, are to be put into the ſignification of the 
name of any Subſtance ? All which together, ſeldom or never fail to pro- 
Auce that various and doubtful Signification in the names of Subſtances, 
which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſtakes, when we come to 
a Philoſophical Uſe of them, . 

$ 15. 'Tis true, as to civil and common Converſation, the general names 
of Subſtances, regulated in their ordinary Sgaifcetion by tome obvious 
Qovlires (as by the Shape and Figure in Things of known ſeminal Pro» 
pagation, and in other Subſtances, for the moſt part by Colour, fin 

l 


with ſome other ſenſible Qualitics,) do well enough, to deſign the Thi 
they would beunderſtood to ſpeak of, And fo Men uſually conceive we 
enough the Subſtances meant by the Word Gold, or Apple, to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other. But in Philoſophical ws and Debates, 
where general Truths «re to beeſtabliſhed, and Conſequences drawn from 
Poſitions laid down, there the preciſe ſignification of the names of Sub- 
ſtances will be found, not only ot to be well. eſtabliſhed, but alſo very 
hard to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make Malleability, or a certain 
degree of Fixednefs, a part of his complex /dea of Gold , may make Pro- 
politions concerning Gold, and draw Conſequences from them, that will 
truly and clearly follow from Gold, taken in fuch a fignification: But 
yet ſuch as another Man can never be forced to/admit, nor be convinced 
of their Truth, who makes not Malleableneſs, or the ſame degree of Fix- 
edneſs, part of that complex /dea, that the naine Gold, in his uſe of ir, 
ſtands for. . 
$. 16. This is a natural, and almoſt unavoidable ImperfeQion in almoſt 
all the names of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, which Men 
will eaſily find, when once paſling from confuſed or looſe Notions, they 
come to more ſtri andcloſe Enquiries. For then they will be convinced, 
how doubtful and obſcure thoſe Words are in their Signification, which in 
ordinary uſe appeared very clear and determined. I was once in a Mee- 
ting of very learned and ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance there 
aroſe a Queſtion, whether any Liquor paſſed through the Filaments of the 
Nerves; the Debate having been managed a good while, by variety of Ar- 
guments on both ſides, I (who had been uſed to ſuſpe, that the grea- 
teſt part of Diſputes were more abour the ſignification of Words, than a 
real difference in the Conception of Things) deſired, That before they 
, Wentany farther on in this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and eſta- 
/ bliſh amongſt them, what the Word Liquor ſignified. They at firſt were 
a little ſurprized at the Propoſal ; and had they been Perſons lefs ingenious, 
they might, perhaps, have taken it for a very frivolous, or extravagant 
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one : Since there was no one there, that thought not himſelf to under- 
Kand very perieAly, what the Word Liquor ſtood for ; which, I think 
roo, none of rhe moſt perplexed names of Subſtances. However, th 
were pleaſed ro comply with my Motion, and upon Examination found, 
that the ſignification of that Word, wawnor (o fertled and certain, as they 
had all imagined ; but that each of them made it a ſign of a different com- 
plex /dea, This made them perceive, that the Main of their Diſpute was 
about the ſignification of that Term ; and that they differed very little 
in their Qpinions,concerning ſome (luidand fubtile Matrer, paſſing through 
the Conduits of the Nerves ; though it was not ſo caſie to agree, whether 
it was to be called Lignoer, of noz & thing which when each conſidered, 
he thought it not worth the contending about, 
$. 17. How much this is the Caſe of the greateſt part of Diſputes, that 
Men are engaged fo hotly in, [ ſhall, pertiaps, Have an occaſion in ano- 
ther place to take notice. Let us only here conſider a little more exaftly 
the fore-mcentioned inſtance of the Word Gold, arid we ſhall fee how 
hard it is preciſely to determine its Signification. Almoſt all a that 
it ſhould ſignifie a _—_ of a certain yellow ſhining Colour; which being 
the /dta to which Children have annexed that name, the ſhining yellow 
of a Peacock's Tail, is properly to them Gold, Others finding Fuſi 
ility join d with that yellow Colour in Gold, think the other which 
contain'd nothing but tho /dea of Body with that Colour not traly to 
repreſent Gold, but to be an imperfe& Zea of that fort of Subſtance: 
And therefore the Word Gold, as referr'd to that ſort of Subſtances, does 
of right (ignifie a Body of that yellow Colour, which by the Fire will be 
reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another by the ſame Reaſon adds, 
the Weight, which being a Quality,as ſtraitly join'd with that Colour, as 
its Fuſibility, he thinks has the ſame Reaſon to be join'd in its /dea, and 
to be ſignified by its name: And therefore the other made up of Body, of 
ſuch a Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfe& ; and fo on of all the reſt: 
Wherein no one can ſhew a Reaſon, why ſome of the inſeparable Qualities, 
that are always united in Nature, ſhould be put into the nominal Eſſence, 
and others lett out : Or why the Word Gold, ſignifying that fort of Body 
the Ring on his Finger is made of, ſhould determine that fort, rather by 
its Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility; than by its Colour, Weight, and So- 
lubility in ag. regia: Since the living it by that Liquor, is as infepa- 
rable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire ; and theyare both of them nothing, 
but the relation thar Subſtance has to two other Bodies, which have 4 
Power to operate differently upon it. For by what Right is it, that Fuſi- 
bility comes to be a part of the Eflence, ſignified by rhe Word Gold, and 
Solubility but a property of it? Or why is 1ts Colour part of the Eſſence, 
and its Malleableneſs but a property 2 That which I mean, is this, That 
theſe being all but Properties, depending on its real Conſtitution ; and 
nothing but Powers, either aQtiveor paſhve, in reference to other Bodies , 
no one has Authority to determine the ſignification of the Word Gold, 
(asreferr'd to ſuch a Body exiſting in Natare,) more to one ColleQtion of 
Ideas to be found in that Body, than toanother + Whereby rhe fignifica- 
tion of that name muſt unavoidably be very uncertain. Since, as has been 
aid, ſeveral People obſerve Properties in thefame Subſtance; and, I think, 
| may fay no Body all.* And therefore we have but very imperfect 
deſcriptions of Things, and Words have very uncertain Significations. 
Q. 33. By what has been before faid, it is cafie to obſerve, that the 
Names of fimple Ideas are, of all others the /eaft liatle to Miſtakes. 


Firſt, Becauſe the /deas they ſtand for, are much eafier got, and more 
& clearly 
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clearly retain'd, than thoſe of more complex ones, -and therefore they are 
not liable to the uncertainty or inconvenience of thoſe very compoun- 
ded mixed Modes; and Secondly, becauſe they are never referr'd to any 
other Eſſence , but barely that Perception they. immediately ſignifi : 
Which reference is, that which renders the ſignification of the names of 
Subſtances naturally ſo perplexed, and gives occaſion to ſo many Diſputes. 
Men that do not perverſly uſe their Words, or on| purpoſe ſet| themſelves 
to cavil, ſeldom miſtake in any Language, they are acquainted with, the 
Uſe and Significationgpt the names of ſimple 1deas, White and Sweet, 
Yellow and Bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them, which eve- 
ry one preciſely comprehends, or ecafily perceives | he is ignorant of, and 
ſteks to be informed. But what preciſe Collefion of ſimple Ideas, Me- 
deſty or Frugality ſtand for in another's uſe, is not ſo certainly known ; 
And however we areapt to think, we well enough know, what is meant 
by Gold or Iron ; yet the preciſe complex /dea, others make them the 
ſigns of, is not ſo certain : And [ believe it is very ſeldom, that in Spea- 
ker and Hearer, they ſtand for exaQly the fame Colleftion: Which muſt 
needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made uſe of in Dif- 
courſes, wherein Men have to do with univerſal Propofitions, and would 
ſettle in their Minds univerſal Truths, and conſider the Conſequences that 
follow from them. | 

$: 19. By the fame Rule, the names of ſimple Modes are next to fimple 
1deas, thoſe that are leaf? liable to Doubt or Uncertainty, elpecially thoſe 
of Figure and Number, of which Men have fo clear and diſtint 7deas, 
and amongſt rhem, thoſe that are leaſt compounded, and leaſt removed 
from ſimple ones. Who ever,that had a Mind to underſtand them, miſtook 
the ordinary meaning of Seven, or a 71 _ 

$ 20. Mixed Modes alſo, that are made up but of a few and obvious 
ſimple /deas, have uſually names of no very doubrtul Signification, But 
the names of mixed Modes, which comprehend a great number of ſimple 
1deas, are commonly of a very doubtful, and undetermined Signification, 
as has been ſhewed. The names of Subſtances being annexed to /deas, 
that arc neither the real Eſſences, nor exact Repreſentations of the pat- 
terns they are referred to, are liable yet to greater Imperfe&ion and Un- 
certainty, eſpecially when we come to a pluloſophical uſe of them. 

d. 21. The great diſorder that happens in our names of | Subſtances, 
proceeding for the moſt part from our want of Knowledge, and Inability 
to penetrate into their real Conſtitutions, it may probably be wondered, 
Why 7 charge this as an Imperfettion, rather upon our Words than Under- 
ſtandings. This Exception, has ſo much appearance of Juſtice, thar I 
think my ſclt obliged, to give a Reaſon why [ have followed this Method. 
I muſt confeſs then, that when I firſt began this Diſcourſe of | the Under- 
ſtanding, and a good while atter, I had not the leaſt Thought, that any 
Conlideration of Words was at all neceſſary to it. But when having pal- 
ſed over the Original and Compoſition of our /deas, | began to examine 
the Extent and rn of our Knowledge, I faund it had ſo near a 
connexion with Words, that unleſs their torce and manner of Significa- 
tion were firſt well obſerved, there could be very little faid clearly and 
pertinently concerning Knowledge: which being converſant about Truth, 
had' conſtantly to do with Propoſitions: and though it terminated in 
Things, yet it was for the moſt part ſo much by the intervention of 
Words, that they ſcem'd ſcarce ſeparable from our general Knowledge. 
Ar leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo much between our Underſtandings, 
and the Truth,it would contemplate and apprehend, that like the Medium 


. through 
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through which viſible Objects paſs , their Obſcurity and Diſorder does 
not ſeldom caſt a miſt betore our Eyes, and impoſe upon our Underſtan- 
dings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put upon themſelves as well 
as others, and the Miſtakes in Mens Diſputes and Notions, how great a 
part is owing to Words, and their uncertain or miſtaken Significations, 
we ſhall have reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in the way to Know- 
ledge; which, I conclude we arethe more careiul to be warned of,becauſe 
it has been ſo far from being taken notice of as an Inconvenience,that the 
Arts of improving it, have been made the bufineſs of Mens ſtudy ; and at- 
tained the Reputation of Learning and Subtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the fol- 
lowing Chapter. But I am apt to imagine , that were the imperfetions 
of Language, as the Inſtrument of Knowledge, more throughly weighed, 
a great many of the Controverſies, that make ſuch a noiſe in the World, 
would of themſelves ceaſe; and the way to Knowledge, and, perhaps, 
Peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does. 
$. 22. Sure 1 am, that the ſignification of Words, in all Languages, de- 
pending very much on the Thoughts , Notions, and /deas of him that 
' uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great uncertainty, to Men of the fame 
Language and Country. This is ſo evident in the Greek Authors, that 
he t © ſhall peruſe their Writings, will find, in almoſt every one of them, 
a diſtin Language, though the ſame Words. But when to this natural 
difficulty in cvery Country, there ſhall be added different Countries, and 
remote Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different No- 
tions, Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, &c. every 
one of which, influenced the fignification of thew Words then, though to 
us now, they are loſt and unknown, it would become us to be charitable 
one to another in our Interpretations or Miſunderſtandings of thoſe ancient 
Writings , which chough of great concernment to us to be underſtood, 
are liable to the unavoidable difficulties of Speech, which (if we except 
the Names of ſimple /deas, and ſome very obvious Things) is not ca- 
pable, without a conſtant defining the terms, of conveying the ſenſe and 
intention of the Speaker, without any manner of doubt and uncertainty, 
to the Hearer. And in Diſcqurſes of Religion, Law , and Morality, as 
rey = matters of the higheft concernment, fo there will be the greateſt 
culty 
d 


. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on the Old 
and New Teſtament, are but too manifeſt proofs of this. Though every 
thing faid in the Text ve infallibly true, yet the Reader may be, nay, 
cannot chuſe bur be very fallible in the underftanding of it. Nor is it to 
be wondred, that the Will of G O D, when cloathed in Words, ſhould 
be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that 
fort of Conveyance, when even his Son, whilſt cloathed in Fleſh, was - 
ſubject to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of humane Nature, Sin ex- 
cepted. And we ought to magnifie his Goodneſs, that he hath fpread be- 
fore all the World, ſuch legible CharaQters of his Works and Providence, 
and given all Mankind fo ſufficient a light of Reaſon, that they to whom 

' this writren Word never came, could not (when-ever they ſet themſelves 
to ſearch) cither doubt of the Being of a G OD, or of the Obedience due 
to Him. Since then rhe Precepts of Natural Religion are plain, and very 
intelligible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come to be controverted ; and- 
other revealed Truths, which are conveyed to us by Books and Lan- 
guages, are liable to the comman and natural obſcurities anddifhiculties in- 
cident to Words, methinks it would become us to be more careful _ 
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diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and impe- 
rious, in impoſing our own ſenſe and interpretations ot the latter. 


CHAP. 2A 
Of the Abuſe of Words, 


| 


$. tr. LJ Efides the imperfeRtion that is naturally in Language, and the 
| obſcurity and confuſion that is ſo hard to be avoided in the 
Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilful! Faults and Wegletts, which Meri 
are guilty of, in theaway of Communication, whereby they render theſe 
ſigns leſs clear and diſtinct in their ſignification, than naturally they need 
ro be. | 
$. 2. Firſt, In this kind, the firſt and moſt palpable abuſe is, -the u- 
ſing of Words, without clear and diſtin& /deas; or, which is worte, ſigns 
without any thing ſignified. Ot theſe there are two forts : 

1. One may obterve, in all Languages, certain Words, that if they ke 
examined, will be found, in their, firſt Original, and their appropriated 
Uſe, not to ſtand for any clear and diſtin /deas. Theſe, for the moſt 
part, the ſeveral Sets of Philoſophy and Religion have introduced. For 
their Authors, or Promoters, either affecting tomething ſingular, and out 
of the way of common apprehenſions, or to ſupport tome ſtrange Opi- 
nions, or cover ſome Weakneſs of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to coin 
new Words, and fuch as, when they come. to be examined, may 
juſtly be called in/ignificant Terms. For having either. had no determi- 
nable ColleQion of Zdeas annexed to them,when they were firſt invented; 
or at leaſt ſuch as,if well examined,will be tound inconſiſtent, 'tis no won- 
der if afterwards, in the vulgar uſe of the fame party, they remain empty 
Sounds, with little or no fignification, among(t thoſe who think it & 
nqugh to have them often in their mouths, as the diſtioguiſhing Chara- 
Qers of their Church, or School, without much troubling their heads to 
examine, what are the preciſe /deas they and for. I thall not need here 
to/heap up inſtances, every one's reading and converſation will ſufficient- 
ly furniſh him : Or if he wants tobe better ſtored, the great Mint-Maſters 
of theſe kind of Terms,l mean the Schoolmen and Metaphylicians,(under 
which, 1 think, the diſputing natural and moral Philoſophers of theſe lat- 
ter Ages, may be comprehended,) have wherewithal abundantly ro con- 
tent him. 

d. 3. [1 Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, who take 
fo | little care] to lay by Words, which in their primary notation have 
ſcarce any clear and diſtin /deas they are annexed to, that by an un- | 
pardonable _— they familiarly #/e Words, which the Propricty of 
Language has athxed to very important /deas, they uſe them , I fay, 
without any diſtinct meaning at all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, &c. are Words | 
irqquent enough in every Man's mouth ; Lut if a great many of thoſe 
who uſe thein, ſhould be asked, What they mean by them ? they would be 
at a ſtand,and not know what to an{wer: A plain proof,chat thcugh rhey 
Lave learned thoſe Sounds, and have them ready! at their Tongues ends, 
yet there are no clear and diſtin&t /deas laid up in their Minds, which 
are to be expretied to others by them. 
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$. 4. Men, having been accuſtomed from their Cradles to learn Word, 
which are eaſily got and retained, before they knew, or had framed he 
complex Ideas, to which they were annexed,or which were to be found in 
che things they were thought to /tand for, they uſually continue to do ſo all 
their Lives, and without taking the pains neceſlary to ſettle in their 
Minds clear and diſtint Jdeas, they uſe their Words for ſuch unſteady 
and confuſed Notions as they have, contenting themſelves with the fame 
Words other People uſe ; as if their very ſound, neceſſarily carried with 
it conſtantly the fame meaning. This though Men make a ſhift with, in 
their ordinary Occurrences of Liſe, where they find it neceſſary to be un- 
derſtood, and therejore they make ſigns till they are ſo: Yet this inſigni- 
ficancy in their Words, when they come>to Reaſon , concerning either 
their Tenents or Intereſt, manifeſtly fills their Diſcourſe with abundance 
of empty unintelligible noiſe and jargon , eſpecially in moral Matters, 
. Where the Words, tor the moſt part, ſtanding for arbitrary and nume- 
rous ColleQions of /deas, not regularly and permanently united in N3- 
ture, their bare Sounds are often only thought on, or at leaſt very obſcure 
and uncertain Notions annexed to them, Men take the Words they find in 
uſe amongſt their Neighbours ; and that they may not ſeem ignorant 
what they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, without much trovbling their 
heads about a certain; fixed meaning: Whereby, beſides the eaſe of ir, 
they obtain this advantage, That as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are 
in the right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinced, that they are in the 
wrong ; 1t being all one to goabout todraw thoſe Men out of their Mi- 
ſtakes, who have no ſetled Notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a Vagrant of his Habi- — 
tation, who has no ſetted abode : This I gueſs to be 5 and every one 
may obſerve in himſelf and others, whether it be, or no. 

d. 5. Secondly, Another great abuſe of Words is, /nconſtancy in the uſe 
of them. Ir is hard to finda Diſcourſe written of any Subje&, eſpecially 
of Contrgverſic, wherein one ſha}l not obſerve, if he read with attention, 
the ſame Words(and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, 
and upon which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one Collection 
of ſimple 7deas, and ſometimes for another , which is a perfeft abuſe of 
Language. Words being intended for ſigns of my /deas, to make them 
known to others, not by any natural fignitication, but by a voluntary im- 
poſition, 'tis plain cheat and abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes 
for one thing, and ſometimes for another ; the wilful doing whereof, can 
be imputed to nothing but great folly, or greater diſhoneſty. And a Man, 
in his Accompts with another, may, with as much fairneſs, make the 
Charatexs of Numbers ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for ano- 
ther Colletion of Unites: wv. g. this Charafter 3, ſtands ſometimes for 
three,ſometimes for four, and times for eight ; as in his Diſcourſe, or 
Reaſoning , make the ſame Words ſtand for di ColleAions of ſimple 
Ideas. It Men ſhould do fo in their Reckonings, 1 wonder- who would 
have to do with them » One who ſhould ſpeak thus, in. the Affairs and 
Buſineſs in the World, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, ſometimes nine, as 
beſt ſerved his advantage, would preſently have. clapp'd upon him 
one of the two Names Men conſtantly are diſguſted with; and yet in 
Arguings, and learncd Conteſts, the ſame fort of proceeding paſſes com- 
monly tor Wit and Learning : Bur yet, to me, it appears a greater diſhc- 
neſty, chin the miſplacing ot Counters, in the caſting up a Debt, and the 
cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of greater concernment and va- 
lue, than Moncy. | 
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8 6. Thirdly, Another abuſe of Language is, an affefed Obſcurity, by 
eithcr applying old Words, to new and unuſual Significations ; or intro- 
ducing.new and ambiguous Terms, without defining either + or elſe put- 
ting them ſo together, as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though 
the Peripatetick Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet 0- 
ther Sets have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any of them, 
that are not cumbred with ſome Difficulties, (fuch is the imperſetion of 
Humane Knowledge,) which they have beert fain to cover with Obſcu- 
rity of Terms, and to confound the Signification'of Words, | which, like 
a miſt before Peoples Eyes , might” hinder their weak parts from being 
diſcovered. That Body and Extenſion, in common uſe, ſtand for two 
diſtin /deas, 1s plain to any one that will but refle& a little: For were 
their Signiſication preciſely the ſame, it would be as proper,and as intelli- 
gible to ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the Extenſion of a Body ; and 
yet there arc thoſe who find it neceſſary to confound their Signification, 
To this abuſe, and the miſchiets' of confounding the Signitication of 
Words, Logick, and the liberal Sciences , as they have been handled in 
the Schools, have given Reputation ; and the admired Art of Diſputing, 
hath added much to the natural imperfettion of Languages, whilſt it has 
been made uſe of, and fitted to perplex the ſignificatiog of Words, more 
than to diſcover the Knowledge and Truth of Things : And he that will 
look into that ſorr of. learned Writings, will find the Words there much 
more obſcure, uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than they 
are in ordinary Converſation. | | 

$. 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where Mens Parts and Learning, are 
eſtimated by their Skill in Diſputing. And if Reputation and Reward 
ſhall attend theſe. Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on the. fineneſs and 
nic-ties of Words, 'tis.no wonder if the Wit of Man ſo employ*d, ſhould 
perpiex, involve, and ſubtilize the ſignification of Sounds, fo as never to 
want ſomething to ſay, in oppoſing or defending any Queſtion ; the Vi- 
tory being adjuſted not to him who had Truth on his fide, but the laſt 
word ih the Difpute. | 

&. 8. This, though a very uſeleſs Skill, and that which I think the di- 
re& oppoſite to the ways ct Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under 
the laudable and eſteemed Names of Subtiliry and Acuteneſs, and has had 
the applauſe of the Schools, and encouragement of one part of the lear- 
ned Men of the World; and no wonder, ſince the Philoſophers of old, 
(rhe diſputing and wrangling Philoſophers I mean, ſuch as Lacian witti- 
ly, and with Reaſon taxes,) and-the Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory 
and Eſteem, for their great and univerſal Knowledge, eaſier a great deal 
to be pretended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, - with a curious and unexplicable Web of perplexed 
Words, and procure ro themſelves the admiration of others, by unintel- 
ligible terms, the apter to produce wonder, becauſe they could not be 
underſtood : whilſt zr appears in all Hiſtory, that theſe profound DoQtors, 
were no wiker;nor more uſeful, than rheir Neighbours ; and brought bur 
ſmgll advantage to lwmane Life, or the Societies, wherein, they lived * 
Unleſs the coining of new Words, where they produced no new Things 
to apply. them to, or rhe perplexing or obſcuring the ſignification of old 
ones, and fo bringing all Things into queſtion and diſpute, were a thing 
profitzblc to the Lite of Man, or worthy Commendation and Reward. 

Y. 9. .For, notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſpurants, theſe all knowing 
Doors, it was to the unſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments of 
the Worid owed their Peace, Defence, and Liberties ; and from the illite- 
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rate and contemned Mechanick, (a Name of Diſgrace,) that they recei- 
ved the -improvemnts of uſeful Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial Igno- 
rance, and /earned Gibberiſh , prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by 
the Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eaſier way to that pitch 
of Authority and Dominion they have attaincd , than by amuſing the 
Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, or employing the In- 
genious and [dle in intricate Diſputes,about unintelligible Terms, and hol- 
ding them perpetually entangled in that endleſs Labyrinth. Beſides, 
there is no fuch way to gain admittance, or give defence to ſtrange and 
abſurd DoArines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 
doubtful, and undefined Words. Which yet make theſe Retreats, more 
like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, than the Fortreſles of fair 
Warriours : which if it be hard to get them out of, it is not for the 
ſtrength that is in them, bur the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcurity 
of the Thickets they are beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to 
the Mind of Man, there is no other defence left for Abſurdity, but Ob- 
{curity. | 

d. A Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art of keeping, even inquiſi- 
tive Men, from true Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 
and hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended to inform the Underſtan- 
ding. For we ſee, that other well-meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Edu- 
cation and Parts had not attained that accutenels,could intelligibly expreſs 
themſelves to one another ; and in its plain uſe, make a benefit of Lan- 
guage. But though unlearned Men well enough underſtood the Words 
White and Black, Fc. and had conſtant Notions of the /deas ſignified by 
thoſe Words ; yet there were Philoſophers found, who had learning and 
ſubtilry enough to prove, that Sow was back ; (4. e. to prove, that White 
was Black; ) whereby they had the advantage to deſtroy the Inſtruments 
and Means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, Inſtrution, and Society ; whilſt 
with great Art and Subtility, they did no more but perplex and confound 


the Signification of Words, and thereby render Language leſs uſetul, ? 


than the real Defects of it had made it, a Gift, which the illiterate had 
not attained to. 
$. 11. Theſe learned Men did equally inſtrut Mens Underſtandings, 
and profit their Lives, as he who ſhould alter the ſignification of known 
Characters, and, by a ſubtile Device of Learning, tar ſurpaſſing the Ca- 
pacity of the llliterate, Dull, and Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ſhew, 
that he could put 4. for B. and D. for EF. &c. tothe no ſmall admiration 
and benefit of his Reader ; it being as ſenſle(s to put Black, which is a 
Word agreed on tg ſtand for one ſenſible /ea,to put it, I ſay, for another, 
or the contrary /dea, i. e. to call Snow Black, as to put this mark 4. 
which is a Character agreed on to ſtand for one modification of Sound, 
made by a certain motion of the Organs of Speech,for B. which is agreed 
on to ſtand for another modification of Sound, made by another certain 
motion of the Organs of Speech. 
$. 12. Nor hath this miſchict ſtopped in logical Niceties, of curious 
empty Speculations ; it hath invaded the great Concernmentsof Humane 
Life and Society ; obſcured and perplexed the material Truths of Law 
and Divinity ; brought Contuſion , Diſorder, and Uncertainty into the 
Afﬀairs of Mankind ; and if not deſtroyed , yet in great meaſure ren- 
dred uſeleſs, thoſe two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice, What have the 
greateſt part of the Comments and Diſputes, upon the Laws of GO D 
and Man ſerved for, but to make the meaning more doubttul; and per- 
plex the ſenſe? What have been the effe&t ot thoſe multiplied curious 
Ii z DiſtiaRions, 
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Diſtin&tions, and accute Niceties,but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, leaving 
the Words more unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs' How elle 
comes it to paſs, that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their Servants, in 
their ordinary Commands , are eaſily underſtogd ; ſpeaking to their 
People, in their Laws, are not ſo? And, as I remarked before, doth it not 
often happen, that a Man of an ordinary Capacity, very well underſtands 
a Text, or a Law, that he reads, till he conſults an Expoſitor, or goes to 
Council; who by that time he hath done explaining them, makes the 
Words ſignifie either nothing at all, or what he pleaſes. 

$. 13. Whether anyyby Intereſts of theſe Profelſions have occaſioned 
this, I will not here examine; bur I leaveit to be conſidered, whether it 
would not be well for Mankind, whoſe concernment it is to know Things 
as they are, and to do what they ought ; and not to ſpend their Lives in 
talking about them, or toſſing Words to and fro: Whether it would not 
be/well, I fay, that the Uſe oft Words were made plain, and dire ; and 
that Language, which was = us for the improvement of Knowledge, 
and bond of Society, ſhould not be employ'd ro darken Truth, and un- 
ſettle Peoples Rights ; to raiſe Miſts, and render unintelligible both Mo- 
rality a Religion Or thatar leaſt, if this will happen, it ſhould not 
be thought Learning or Knowledge to do fo} | 

$. 14. Fourthly, Another great abuſe of Hords is, the taking them for 
Things. This, though it,in ſome degree,concerns all Names in gent ; yet 
more particularly affeQs thoſe of Subſtances: And to this Abule, theſe Men 
are moſt ſubje&t, who confine their Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and 
give themſelves up into a firm belict of the Perfection of any received 
Hypotheſis ; whereby they corne to be perſuaded, that the Terms of that 
Sect, are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things , that they perſealy corre- 
ſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, that has been bred up in 
the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does not think the Ten Names, under 
which are ranked the Ten Predicaments,to be exactly conformable tothe - 
Nature of Things 2 Who is there, of that School, that is not perſuaded, that 
ſultantial forms,uegetative Souls,abhorrence Fl aVacuum,gntentioual Species, 
&c. are ſomething real 2 Theſe Words Men have learned from their very 
entrance upon Knowledge, and have found their Maſters and Syſtems lay 
great ſtreſs upon them ; and therefore they cannot quit the Opinion, that 
they are conformable to Nature, and are the Repreſentations of ſomething 
that really exiſts. The Pzatoniſts have their Soul of the World, and the 
Epicureans their endeavour towards Motion, in their Atoms, when at reſt, 
There is ſcarce any Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtin ſer of Terms, 
that others underſtand not. But yet this Gibbertſh , which in the weak- 
neſs of Humane Underſtanding, ſerves fo well to palliate Mens Ignorance, 


' and cover their Errours, comes by familiar uſe amongſt thoſe ot the ſame 


Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important part of La e, and of all others 

the Terms the moſt ſignificant: And ſhould Sree and Atherial Ve- 

hicles come once, by the prevalency of that Doctrine, to be generally re- 

ceived any where, no donbt thoſe Terms would make impreſſions on 

Mens Minds, fo as to eſtabliſh them in the perſuaſion of the reality 

ol ſuch Things , as much as that peripatetick Forms have heretofore 
one. 

&. 15. How much names taken for Things, are apt to miſlead the 2/1 
der/tanding, the attentive Reading of philolophical Writers would abun- 
dantly diſcover ; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſfuſpeted of any ſuch 
miſuſe. I ſhall inſtancein one only, and that a very familiar one. How 
many intricate Diſputes have there been about Matter, as it there were 
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ſome ſuch thing really in Nature, diſtin from Body, as 'tis evident, the 
Word Matter ſtands for an dea diſtin from the 7dea of Body. For if 
the /deas theſe two Terms ſtood for, were preciſely the fame, they might 
indifferently in all Places be put one for the other: but we ſee, that tho' 
it be proper t9 ſay, There is one Matter of al! Bodies, one cannot fay, 
There is one Body of all Matters. we familiarly fay, one Body is bigger 
than another, but it ſounds harſh (and [ think is never uſed) to fay, one 
Matter 1s bigger than another. Whence comes this then 2 Yiz. from 
hence, that though Matter and Body be not really diſtin&t; but where-ever 
there is one, there is the other : Yer Matter and Body, ſtand for two dif- 
ferent Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and but a part of 
the other. For Body ſtands for a folid extended figured Subſtance, where- 
of Matter is but a partial, and more confuſed Conception, it ſeeming to 
me to be uſed for the Subſtance and Solidity of Body, without taking in 
its Extenſion and Figure : And therefore it is that ſpeaking of Matter, we 
ſpeak of it always as one, becaaſe in Truth, it expreſly contains nothing 
but the /dea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where the fame every 
where uniform: And therefore we no more conceive, or ſpeak of different 
Matters in the World, than we do of different Solidities; though we both 
conceive, and ſpeak of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion and Figure are 
capable of variation. But ſince Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, 
and Figure, the taking Matter to be the name of ſomething really exiſting 
under that Preciſion, has no doubt produced thoſe obſcure and unintelli- 
gible Diſcourſes and Diſputes, which have filled the Heads and Books of 
Philoſophers concerning Materia Prima ; -which Imperfection or Abuſe, 
how far it may concern a great many other general Terms, I leave to be 
conſidered. This, I think, I may at leaſt fay, that we ſhould have a great 
many fewer Diſputes in the World, if Words were taken for what they 
are, the ſigns of our /deas only, and not for Things themſelves. For 
when we argue about Matter, or any the like Term, we truly argue on- 
ly about the /dea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that preciſe /deg 
agree to any thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. And if Men would 
tell, what [deas they make their Words ſtand for, there could not be half 
that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the ſearch or ſupport of Truth, that 
there 1s. 

$. 16. But whatever inconvenience follows from this miſtake of Words, 
this, I am ſure, that by conſtant and familiar uſe, they charm Men into 
Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. 'Twould be a hard Mat- 
ter, to perſuade any one, that the Words which his Father or School- 
Maſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch a Revend Doctor uſed, ſignified 
nothing that really exiſted in. Nature : Which, perhaps, is noze of the leaſt 
Cauſes, that Men are ſo hardly drawn to quit their Miſtakes, even in Opi- 
nions purely philoſophical, and where they have no other Intereſt but 
Truth. For the Words, they have a long time been uſed to, remaining 
firm in their Minds, 'tis no wonder, that the wrong Notions annexed to 


them, ſhould not be removed. 


$. 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is the ſerting them in the. 


place of Things, which they do or can by no means fignifie. We may obſerve, 
that in the general names of Subſtances, whereot the nominal Eſſences 
are only known to us, when we put them into Propoſitions, and affirm or 
deny any thing about them, we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or 
intend, they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain ſort of Subſtances. 
For when a Man fays Gold is malleable, he means, and would infinuate 


ſomething more than this, that what I call Gold is malleable, (though 
truly 
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truly it amounts to no more,) Eut would have this underſtood, viz. that 
Gold ; 4. e. what has the real Efſence of Gold is malleable, which amounts 
tothus much, that Malleableneſs depends'on, and is inſeparable from the 
rcal Eſſence of Gold. But a Man, not knowing whercin that real Eſſence 
conſiſts, the connexion in his Mind of Malleableneſs, is not truly with 
an Eſſence he knows not, but only with the ſound Gold he puts for it. 


Thus when we fay, that Animal rationale is, and [Animal implume bibes 


latis unguibus is not a good definition of a Man ; /tis plain, we ſuppoſe 
the Name an in this caſe to ſtand for the real Eſſence of a Species, and 
would ſignific, that a rational Animal better deſcribed that real Eſſence, 
than a rwo-leg'd Animal with broad Nails, and withour Feathers, For 
elſe, why might not P/ato as properly make the Word, «!fpw7%, or May, 
ſtand for his complex /dea, made up of the /deas of a Body, diſtingui- 
ſhed from others, by a certain ſhape and other outward appearances, as 
Ariſtotle, make the complex /dea, to which he gave the Name *10pwroe, 
or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of reaſoning join'd together, unleſs the 
name «rgwncs, or Man, were ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſomething elſe, than 

what it ſignifies, and the /dea a Man profeſics he would expreſs by it 2 
$. 18. *Tis true, the names of Subſtances would be much more uſeful, 
and Propoſitions made in them much more certain, were the real Eſſences 
of Subſtances, the /deas in our Minds, which thoſe Words ſignified. And 
*tis for want of thoſe real Eſſences, that our Words convey fo little Know- 
ledge or Certainty in our Diſcourſes about them : And therefore the 
Mind, to remove that ImperfeCtion as much as it can, makes them, by a 
ſecret ſuppoſition, to ſtand for a thing, having that real Eſſence, as if 
thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. For though the Word 
Man or Gold, ſignific nothing truly buta complex 7dea of Properties, uni- 
ted together in one ſort of Subſtances: Yet there is ſcarce any Body in the 
uſe of theſe Words, but often ſuppoſes cach of thoſe names to ſtand for a 
thing having the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties depend ; which 
is ſo far from diminiſhing the ImperfeCtion of our Words, that by a plain 
Abuſe, it adds to it: when we would make them ſtand for ſomething , 
which not being in our complex /dea, the name we uſe, can no ways be 
the ſign of. oy 
$. 19. This ſhews us the Reaſon, Why in mixed Modes any of the Ideas 
that make the Compoſition of the complex one, being left out, or changed, 
it is allowed to be another thing , i. e. to be of another Species , 
as is plain in Chance-medly ; Man-flaughter , | Murther , Parricide, 
&c. the Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the complex 7dea ſignified by 
that name, is the real, as well as nominal Eſſence ; and there is no ſecret 
reference of that name to any other Eſſence, but that. But i» Subſtances, 
it is zor ſo. For though in that called Gold, one puts into his complex 
Idea, what another leaves out; and Yice Yerſa : yet Men do not uſually 
think, that therefore the Species is changed : Becauſe they ſecretly in 
their Minds refer that name, and ſuppoſe it annexedto a real immutable 
Eſſence of a thing exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend. He that 
adds to his complex /dea of Gold, that of Fixedneſs, or Solubility in ag. 
regia, which he put not in it before, is not thought to have chatged the 
Species ; but only to have a more perfeQ Zdea, by adding another, which 
is always in rerum natara, joined with thoſe other, of which his former 
complex 7dea conſiſted. But this reference of the name, to a thing where- 
of we have not the /dea, is ſo far from helping at all, that it only ſerves 
the more to involve us in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real 
Eſſence of that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold (which by ſtanding for 
a 
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a more or leſs perſe&t Colletion of fimple Zdeas, ſerves to defign that 
ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes to have no Significa- 
tion at all, being put for ſomewhat whereof we have no Zea at ui; and 
ſo can ſignifie nothing at all , when the Body it ſelf is away. For how- 
ever it may be thought all one ; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found 
a quite different thing, to argue about Gold in name, 4nd about a parcel 
of the Body it ſelf, wv. g. 2 piece of Leaf-Gold laid befotg.us; though in 
Diſcourſe, we are fain to ſubſtitute the name for the thing. 

d. 20. That which, I think, very much diſpoſes Men to ſubſtitute their 
names for the real Eſſences of Species, is the ſuppoſition before mentioned, 
that Nature works regularly in the Produttion of Things, and fets che 
Boundaries to each of thoſe Species, by giving exactly the fame real in- 
ternal Conſtitution to each individual, which we rank under one general 
name. Whereas any one who obſerves their different Qualities, can hard- 
ly doubt that many of the Individuals, called by the fame name, are in 
their internal Conſtitution, as diflterent one from another, as ſeveral of 
thoſe which are ranked under different ſpecifick Names. This ſuppoſttion, 
however that the ſame preciſe internal Conſtitution goes always with the 
fame ſpecifick name, makes Men forward to take thoſe names F the Repre- 
ſentatives of thoſe real Eſſexces, though indeed they fignifie nothing but 
the complex eas they have in their Minds, when they uſe them. So 
that, if I may ſo ſay, ſignifying one thing, and being ſuppoſed for, or 
put in the place of another, they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe 
a.great deal of Uncertainty in Men's Diſcourſes ; eſpecially in thoſe who 
have throughly imbibed the Dottrine of ſubſtantial Forms, whereby they 
firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be determined and diſtin- 
guiſhed, 

$. 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it be, to make our names 
ſtand for /feas we have not, or (which is all one)' Efſences that we know 
not, it being in effeQ, to make our Words the Tigns of nothing ; yet 
tis evident to any one, whoever ſo little refle&s on rhe uſe Men make of 
their Words, that there is nothing more familiar. When a Man asks, 
whether this or that thing he ſees,let it be a Drill,or a monſtrous Fetns,be 
a Man, or no ; 'tis evident, the Queſtion is not, Whether that particular 
thing agree to his complex ea, expreſſed by the name Man: But whe- 
ther it has in it the real Eſſence of a Species of Things, which he ſuppoſes 
his name Man to ſtand for. Js which way of uſing the names of Subſtances, 
there are theſe falſe ſu2pofitions contained. 

Firft, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to which Na- 
ture makes all particular Things, and by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
into Species. That every thing has a real Conſtitution, whereby it is 
what it is, and on which its ſenſible Qualities depend, is paſt doubt: But 
I think it has been proved, that this makes not the diftintion of Specics, 
as we rank them; nor the boundaries of rheir names. 

Secondly, This tacitly alfo infinuates, as if wehad 7deas of thefe propo- 
ſed Eſſences. For to what purpoſe elſe is it, to enquire whether this or 
that thing have the real Eſſence of the Species Man, if we did not ſuppoſe 
that there were ſuch a ſpecifick Efſence known? Which yeris utterly falſe : 
And therefore ſuch Application of names, as would make them ſtand for 
Hdeas we have not, muſt needs cauſe great diforder in Diſcourſes and Rea- 
fonings about them, and be a great inconvenience in our Communication 
by Words. 


S. 22. 
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d. 22. S;xthly, There remains yet another more general,thovgh, per- 
haps, leſs obſerved Abuſe of /Vords ; and that is, that Men having by a 
long and familiar uſe annexed to them certain /deas, they are apt 0 ima- 
gine ſo near and neceſſary a connexion between the names and the ſignifica- 
tion they uſe in them, that they forwardly ſuppoſe one cannot but under- 
ſtand what their meaning is: and therefore one ought to acquieſce in the 
Words delivered, as if it were paſt doubt, that in the uſe of thoſe common 
received ſounds, the Speaker and Hearer had neceſſarily the fame preciſe 
1deas. Whence preſuming, that when they have'in Diſcourſe uſed any 
Term, they have thereby ,asit were,ſet before others the very thing they talk 
of. And ſo likewiſe taking the Words of others,as naturally ſtanding tor juſt 
what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to apply them to, they never 
trouble themſelves ro explain their own, or underſtand clearly others 
meaning. From whence commonly proceeds Noiſe,and Wrangling,with- 
out Improvement or Information ; whilſt Men take Words to be the 
conſtant regular marks of agreed Notions, which in truth, are no more 
but rhe voluntary and unſteady figns of their own|/4eas. And yet Men 
think it ſtrange,it in Diſcourſe, or ( where it is often abſolutely necellary) 
in Diſpute, one ſometimes asks the meaning of thar Terms: Though the 
Arguings, one may every day obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, 
that there are ſew narnes of complex /deas,which any two Men uſe for the 
ſame juſt preciſe Calletion. Tis hard to name a Word, which will not 
bea clear inſlance of this. Lzfe isa Term,nohe more familiar. Any one almoſt 
would take it for an Afront, to be asked what he meant by it. | And yet 
if it comes in Queſtion, whether a Plant, that lies'ready tormed in the 
Sced, have Life ; whether the Embrio in an Egg before Incubation, or a 
Man in a Swound without Senſe or Motion,be alive or no, it 1s calie to 
perceive, thata c'car diſtinct ſettled /Zdea does not always accompany the 
Uſe of ſo known a-Word, as that of Life is. Some groſs and contuſed 
Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the com- 
mon Words of their Language, and that ſerves them well enough in their 
ordinary Diſcourſes and Afﬀairs: but this is not ſufficient for ,philoſophical 
Enquiries. Le and Reaſoning require preciſe determinate /deas, 
And though Men will not not be fo importunately dull, as not to under- 
ſtand what others ſay, without demanding an explication of their Terms ; 
nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to correct others in the uſe of the Words 
they receive from them ; yet where Truth and Knowledge are concerned 
in the Caſe, I know not what Fault it can be to deſire the explication of 
Wards, whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious: Or why a Man ſhould be aſhamed to 
own his Ignorance, in what Senſe another Man uſes his Words , fince he 
has no other way of certainly Knowing it, but by being informed. This 
Abuſe of taking Words upon Truſt, has no where ſpread fo far, nor with 
ſo ill Effetts, as amongſt Men of Letters. The multiplication and obſti- 
nacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid waſte the intelletual World, is owing 
to nothing more, than to this ill uſe of Words. For though it be gene- 
rally believed, that there is great diverſity of Opinions in the Volumes 
and Variety of Controverſies, the World 1s Aiſtralted with; yet the moſt 
T can find, that the contending learned Men of different Parties do, in 
r\cir Arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different Languages. 
For I am apr ro imagine, that when any of them quitting Terms, think 
vpon Thirgs,and know what they think,they think all the ſame. Though 
perhaps, what they would have, be different. | 

d. 23. To conclude this Conſideration of the ImperſeAion, and Abuſe 
ol Language ; the ends of Lanzua 26 In Our Diſcourſe with others, _ 
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chiefly theſe three : Firſt, 7o make tyuown one Man's Thoughts or /deas 
to another. Secondly, To do it with as much caſe and quickneſs, as is 
pollible ; and 7hird!y, Thereby to convey the Anowledge of Things. Lan- 
guage is either abuſed, or deficient , when it fails in any of theſe 
Three. 

Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not open one Marrs 
Ideas to anthers view. #ir/t, When Men have names in their Mouthswith- 
out any clear and diſtin&t /deas in their Minds,whereot they are the figns;or 
Secondly, When they apply the common received names of any Language 
to /deas,to which the common ule of that Language does not apply them ; 
or 7birdly,, When they apply them very unlteadily, making them ſtand 
now for of, and by and by for another /dea, 

$. 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying ther Thoughes, with all the 
quickneſs and eale that may be, when they have complex /deas, without 
having diſtin names for them. This is ſometimes the Fault of the Lan- 
guage it ſelf, which has not init a Sound yet apply d to ſuch a Significa- 
tion : And ſometimes the Fault of the Man, who has not yct learn'd the 
name for that /dea he would ſhew another. 

$. 25. Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of Things conveyed by Men's 
Words, when. their /deas agree not to the Reality of Things. Though 
it bes DeſeR, that has its Original in our /deas, which are nat foconfor- 


'mable to rhe Nature of Things, as Atteation, Scudy, and Application 


might make ghem : Yet it fails not to extend it ſelf to our ds too, 
when we uſe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet never had any Rea- 
lity or Exittenee. 

Q 26. Firf, He that hath Wordsof any Language, without diſtin 7deas 
in his Mind, to which he applies them,does, to far as he uſes them in Diſ- 
courſe, only make a noiſe without any Senſe or Signification ; and how 
learned ſoever he may ſeem by the uſe of hard Words, or learned Terms, 
is not much mere adyanced thereby in Knowledge , than he would be in 
Learning, who had nothing in his Study, bur the bare Titles of Books, 
without poſleſfing the Contents of them. For all fuch Words, however 
put into Diſcourſe, according to the right Conſtruction of Grammatical 
Rules, or the Harmony of well turned Periods, do yet amount to nothing 
but bare Sounds, and nothing elſe. 
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$. 27. Secondly, He that has complex /deas, without particular names 


for them, would be in no better a Cale than a Book-lellcr, who had in his 
Ware-houſe Volumes that lay there unbound, and without Titles ; which 
he could therefore make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe ſheets, 
and communicate them only by Tale. This Man is hindred in his 
Diſcourſe, for want of Words to communicage lus complex /deas, which 
he is therefore forced to make known by an enumeration of the ſimple 
ones that compole them ; and ſo is fain often to uſe twenty Words, to ex- 
preſs what another Man (ignifics in one. 

$. 28. Thirdly, He that uſes not conſtantly the fame Sign for the ame 
Idea, but uſes the fame Words ſometimes um one, and ſometimes in ano- 
ther Signification, ought to pals in the Schools and Converſation, for as 
fair a Man, as he does in the Market and Exchange, who ls ſeveral 
Things under the ſame name. 

d. 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language to /deas, 
different from thoſe, to which the common uſe of that Country applies 
them , however his own Underſtanding may be filled with Truth and 
Light, will not by Juch Words be able to convey one jot of it to others, 
without defining. For however, the wounds are fjuch as are familiarly 

K known 
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known, and eaſily enter the Ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed to them; 
yet ſtanding for other /deas than they uſually make them the figns of, 
they cannot make known his Thoughts who uſes them. 

& 36. Fifrhly, He that hath /deas of Subſtances, which never exiſted, 
nor have any correſpondence with the real-Nature of Things, to which 


- he gives ſetled and defined Names, may fill his Diſcourſe, and, perhaps, 


another Man's Head, with the fantaſtical Imaginations of his own Brain,but 
will be very far from advancing thereby one jot,in real and true Knowledge. 

6 31. He that hath Names without /deas, wants meaning in his 
Words , and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath complex /deas 
without Names for them, wants Liberty and Diſpatch in his Expreſſions, 
and is neceſſitated to uſe Periphraſes. He that uſes his Words loofly and 
unſteadily, will either be not minded, or not underſtood. He that ap- 
plies his Names to 7deas, different from their common uſe, wants Proprie- 
ty in his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh : And he that hath 7deas of 
Subſtances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of Things , ſo far wants 
the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underſtanding, and hath, inſtead 
thereof, Chimeras. 

&. 32. In our Notions, concerning Subſtances, we are liable to all the 
former Inconveniencies : v.g. 1. He that uſes the word Zarantula, with- 
out having any Imagination or /dea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a 
good Word ; but ſo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He' that, in a 
new-diſcovered Country, ſhall ſee ſeveral ſorts of Animals and Vege- 
tables, unknown to him before, may have as true /deas of them, as of a 
Horle, or a Stag ; but can ſpeak of them only by a deſcriprion' till he ſhall 
either take the Name the Natives call them by, or give them one himſelf. 

He that uſes the word Body ſometimes for pure Extenſion,and ſometimes 

orExtenſion andSolidity together, will talk very fallaciouſly. q.Hethat gives 
the name #Horſe,to that /dea which common uſage calls Mule,talks impro- 
perly,and will not be underſtooJ. 5.He that thinks the name Centaur ſtands 
for ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelt, and miſtakes Words for Things. 

d. 33. In Modes and Relations generally, we are liable only to the tour 
firſt of theſe Inconveniencies, (viz.) 1. I may have in my Memory the 
Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and |yct not have any pre- 
ciſe /deas annexed inmy Thoughts tothoſe Names. 2. I may have /deas, 
and not know the Names that belong to them ; %. g. I may have the /dex 
of a Man'sdrinking till his Colour and Humour be altered, till his Tongue 
trips, and his Eyes look red , and his Feet fail him; and yet not know, 
that it is to be called Drunkenneſs. 3. I may haye the /deas of Vertues, 
or Vices, and Names alſo, but apply them amiſs :! v. g. When] apply the 
name Frugality, to that /dea which others call and ſignifie by this ſound, 
Covetouſneſs: 4. I may uſe any of thoſe names with inconſtancy. 5.But 
in Modes and Relations, I cannot have /deas diſagreeing to the Exiſtence 
of Things : for Modes being complex /deas, made by the Mind at plea- 
fure; and Relation being but my way of conſidering, or comparing two 
Things together, and fo alſo an /dea of my own making, theſe /deas can 
ſcarce be tound to diſagree with any Thing exiſting; ſince they are not 
in the Mind, as the Copies of Things regularly made by Nature, nor as 
Properties inſeparably flowing from the internal Conſtitution or Eſſence 
of any Subſtance ; but, as it were, Patterns lodg 4 in my Memory, with 
Names annexed to them, to denominate Actions and Relations by, as they 
come to exiſt. But the miſtake is commonly in my giving a wrong name 
to my Conceptions ; and ſo uſing Words in a different fenſe from other 


-People, I am not underſtood, bur am thought to have wrong 7deas of 


them, 
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them, when I give wrong Names to them. Only if I put in my deas 
of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconſiſtent 7deas together, I fill my 
Head alſo with Chimeras ; ſince ſuch /deas, if well examined, cannot fo 
much as exiſt in the Mind, much leſs any real Being, be ever denomi- 
nated from them. 


$. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſter entertainnient in the World, 


than dry Truth and real Knowledge , figurative Speeches, and allufion in 
Language, will hardly be admitted, as az imperſetion or abuſe of it. I 
conte(s, in Diſcourſes, where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight, than 
Information and Improvement, ſuch Ornaments as are borrowed from 
them, can ſcarce paſs for Faults. But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things 
gs they are, we mult allow, thatall the Art of Rhetorick, beſides Order 
and Clearneſs, all rhe artificial and figurative application of Words Elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing elſe, but to inſinuate wrong /deas, 
move the Paſſions, and thereby miflea& the Judgment ; and fo indeed 
are perfe2t cheat: And therelore however laudable or allowable Oratory 
may render them in Harangues and —_ Addrefles , they are cer- 
tainly, in all Diſcourſes that pretend to intorm and inſtruct, wholly to be 
avoided ; and where Truth and Knowledge are concerned, cannot but be 
thought a great fault, either of the Language or Perſon that makes uſe of 
them. What, and how various they are, I ſhall not trouble my ſelf to 
take notice ; the Books of Rhetorick which abound in the World, will in- 
form thoſe who want to be informed: Only I cannot but obſerve, how 
little the preſervation and improvement of Truth and Knowledge, is the 
Care and Concern of Mankind ; ſince the Arts of Fallacy are endow'd 
and preferred ; and 'tis plairi how much Men love to deceive, and be de- 
ceived, ſince the great Art of Deceit and Errour, Rhetorick I mean, has 
its eſtabliſhed Proteſſors, is publickly taught, and has always been had in 
great Reputation. And, I doubt not, bur it will be thought great bold- 
neſs, if not brutality in me, to have ſaid thus much againſt it. Floguence, 
like the fait Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to ſuffer it ſelf ever to 
be ſpoken againſt : And 'ris in vain to find fault with thoſe Arts of De- 
ceiving, wherein Men find pleafure to be Deceived. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the Remedies of the foregoing ImperfeFtions and Abuſes. 


& 1. He naturaland improved ImperſeZtions of Language, we have 
ſeen above at large ; and Speech being the great Bond that 
bolds 


her, and the common Conduit, whereby the Improve- 
ments of — Sm are conveyed from one Man , and one Generation 
to another, it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider 
what Remedies are to be found for theſe Inconveniences above-men- 
tioned. 

$. z. 1am not fo vain to think, that any one can pretend to attempt 
the perfe&t Reforming the Languages of the World, no not ſo much as that 
of his own Country, without rendring himſelf ridiculous, To require that 
Men ſhould uſe their Words, all in the fame ſenſe, and for clear, di- 
ſtinQ, and uniform /deas, would be to think,that all Men ſhould have the 
fame Notions, and ſhould talk of —_ but what they have _ = 
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diſtint 7/deas of ; which is not to be expected by any one, | who hath 
not vanity enough to imagine he can prevail with Men, to be very knows 
ing, or very ſilent, And he muſt be little skilld in the World, who 
thinks that a voluble Tongue, ſhall accompany only a good Underſtan- 
ding ; or that Mens talking much or little, thall hold proportion only to 
ther Knowledge. 

$. 3. But though the Market and Exchange muſt be leſt to their own 
ways of Talking, and Goſſippings, not robbd of their ancient Privilege; 
though the Schools, and Men of Argument would, perhaps, take it amiſs 
to have any thing offered to abate the length, or leſſen the number of 
their Diſputes; yet, methinks thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after, 
or maintain 7ruth, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy how they 
might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubrfulneſs, or Equivo- 
cation , to Which Mens Words are mturally liable, if care be nor 
taken. 

$. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Errowrs and Obſcurity, the 
Miſtakes and Confuſion, that is ſpread in the World by an il uſe of Words, 
will find ſome reaſon to doubt, whether Language , as it has been em- 
ploy'd, has contributed more to the improvement or hindrance of Know- 
ledge amongſt Mankind. How many are there, that when they would 
think on Things, fix-their Thoughts only on Words , eſpecially when 
they would apply their Minds to moral Matters ? And who then can won- 
der, if the reſult of fuch Contemplations and Reaſonings, about little 
more than Sounds, whillt the /deas they annexed to them, are very 
confuſed, or very unſteady, or perhaps none at all ; who can wonder, 
I fay, that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings, end in nothing bur Obſcurity 
and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge? 

$. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill uſe of Words, Men ſuffer in their 
own private Meditations: but much more manifeſt are the Diſorders which 
follow from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with others. For 
Language being the great Conduit, whereby Men convey their Diſcove- 
ries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, from one to another, he that makes 
an ill uſe of it, though he does not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, 
which are in Things themſelves; yet he does, as much as in him lies, 
break or ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the publick uſe and 
a:lvantage of Mankind, He that uſes Words, without any clear and ſtea- 
dy meaning, What does he but lead himſelf and; others into Errours ? 
An1 he that deſignedly does it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to 
Truth and Knowledge. And yet, whocan wonder, that all the Sciences 
and Parts of Knowledge, have been ſo over-charged with obſcure and 

uivocal Terms, and inſignificant and doubtful Expreſſions, capable to 
make the moſt attentive or quick-ſighted , very little , or not at all the 
more knowing or Orthodox ; ſince Subtilty, in thoſe who make profeli- 
on to teach or defend Truth,hath paſſed ſo much for a Vertue :| A Vertue, 
indeed, which conſiſting, for the moſt part, in nothing but the fallacious 
and illufory uſe of ebſcxre or deceitful Terms, is only fit to make Men more 
conceited in their Ignorance, and o//tinate in their Errours, 

$. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſies of any kind, 
there we ſhall ſce, that the effe& of obſcure, unſteady, or equivocal 
Terms, is nething but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, without con- 
vincing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the /dea be not a- 
greed on, betwixt t.ze Speaker and Hearer, for which the Words ſtand, 
the Argument is not about Things, but Names. As often as ſucha Word, 
whoſe Signification is not alcertained betwixt them, comes in uſe, their 
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Underſtandings have no other Object wherein they agree, bur barely the 
Sound, the Things that they think on at that time, as expreſſed by that 

Word, being quite different. 
$. 7. Wherher a Bar be a Bird, or no, is not a queſtion, whether a Bat 
be another Thing than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than indeed | 
i 


it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of :_ But rhe queſtion 
is, 1. Either betwcen thoſe that acknowledged themſelves to have bur 
imperſect /4eas of one or both of thoſe ſorts of Things, for which theſe 
Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand ; and then it is a real enquiry, concerning 
the Nature of a Bird, or a Bat, to make their yet imperte&t /deas of it 
more complete, by examining, whether all the ſimple eas, to which 
combined together, they both give the name Bird, be all to be found in 
a Bat : But this is a Queſtion only of Enquirers, (not Diſputers,) who nei- 
ther affirm, nor deny, but examine: Or, z. It is a Queſtion between Dif 
putants; whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat is a 
Bird: And then the Queſtion is barely about-the Signification of one, or 
both theſe Words z in that they not having both the ſame complex /zeas, 
to which they give theſe two Names, one holds, and rother denies, that 
theſe two names may be affirmed one of another. Were they agreed inthe 
Signification of theſe two Names,it were impoſlible they ſhould diſpute a- 
bout them : For they would preſently and clearly ſee, (were that adjuſted 
berween them,) whether all the ſimple /deas, of the more general name 
Bird, were found in the complex /dea of a Bat, or no; and fo there 
could be no doubt, whether a Bat were a Bird, or no. And hete I de- 
fire it may be conſidered, and carefully examined, whether the greateſt 
part of the Diſputes in the World, are not meerly Verbal, and about the 
Signification of Words ; and that if the terms they are made in, were de- 
fined, and reduced in their Signification (as they muſt be, where they 
ſignifie any thing) to the ſimple /deas they ſtand tor,thoſe Diſputes would 
not end ot themlelves, and immediately vaniſh. 1 leave it then to be 
conſidered, what the learning of __ is, and how well they are 
—_ for the advantage of themſelves, or others, whoſe buſineſs is | 
only the vain oſtentation of Sounds ; i. e. thoſe who ſpend their Lives in | 
Diſputes and Controverſies. When I ſhall ſee any of thoſe Combatants, 
ſtrip all his Terms of a—_— and Obſcurity, (which every one may | 
do, in the Words he uſes himſelf, as far as he has clear and diſtin No- 
tions to which he applies them,) I ſhall think him a Champion for Know- | 
ledge, Truth, and Pcace, and not the Slave of Vain-glory, Ambition, or | 
a Party, | 
ds To remedy the Defells of Speech before-mentioned,to ſome degree, | 
and to prevent the Inconvenjencies that follow from them, I imagine, the 
obſervation of theſe following Rules may be of uſe, till ſome body better 
able ſhall judge it worth his while, to think more r7.aturely on this mat- 
ter, and oblige? the World with his Thoughts on it. 

Firft, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no Word without a fignification, no 
Name without an /d4:a for which he makes it ſtand. This Rule will not 
ſeem altogether needleſs, to any one who ſhall take the pains to recol- 
le how often he has met with ſuch Words; as /n/tintt, Sympathy, and 
Antipathy, &c. inthe Diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as he might 
eaſily conclude, that thoſe that uſed them, had no Jdeas in their Minds 
to which rhey applied them ; but ſpoke them only as Sounds, which uſu- 
ally ferved inſtead of Reaſons, on the like occaſions. Not but that 
theſe Words, and the like, have and may be uſed, in very proper Signift- 
cationsz but there being, no natural connexions between any Words, and 
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any /deas, theſe, and any other, may be learn'd by rote, and pronounced 
or Writ by Men, who have no /deas in their Minds, to which they have 
annexed them, and for which they make them ſtand ; which is neceſſa- 
ry they ſhould, if Men ſhould ſpeak intelligibly, even to themſelves 
alone. | 
$. 9. Secondly, 'Tis not enough a Man «ſes his Words, as figns of ſome 
Ideas ; thoſe Ideas he annexes them to, muſt be clear and diſtin : which 
in complex /deas, is the knowing the particular ones that make that 
compolition, of which, if any one be again complex, tis the know- 
ing alſo the preciſe ColleQion, that is united in| each, and 1o till we 
come to ſimple ones. This is very neceſſary in Names of Modes, and 
eſpecially moral Words; which having no ſerled Objects in Nature, from 
whence, their /deas are taken, as from their Originals, are apt to be very 
confuſed, Fuſtice is a Word in every Man's mouth, but moſt commonly 
with a very undetermined looſe ſignification : which will always be fo, 
unleſs a Man has in his Mind a diſtin comprehenſion of the component 
parts that complex /dea conſiſts of ; and it it be decompounded, muſt be 
able to reſolve it ſtill on, till he at laſt comes to the ſimple /deas that 
make it up : And unleſs this be done, a Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, 
let it be Juſtice, for example, or any other. Ido not fay, a Man needs ſtand 
to recollet, and make this Analyſis at large, every time the weord Ju- 
ſtice comes in his way: But this, at leaſt, is neceſſary, that he have {o cxa- 
mined the ſignification of that Name, and ſerlcd the 7dea of all its Parts 
in his Mind, that he can do it when he pleaſes, It one,who makes his com- 
plex /dea of Juſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the Perſon or Goods of ano- 
ther, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtin&t /dea what Law 
is, which makes a part of his complex 7dea of Juſtice, *ris plain, his Idea 
of Juſtice it ſelf, will be confuſed and imperfect; This exaQneſs will, 
perhaps, be judged very troubleſome ; and therefore moſt Men will 
think, they may be excuſed from ſetling the complex 7deas of mixed 
Modes fo preciſely in their Minds. Bur yet I muſt fay, till this be done, 
it muſt not be wondred, they have a great deal of Obſcurity and Confu- 
ſion in their own Minds, and a great deal of wrangling in their Diſcour- 
ſes with others. 

$. 10. In Sub#axces, ſomerhing more is required, thanthe diſtin /deas 
their Names ſtand for,they maſt alſo be conformable to Things, as they exiſt; 
Bur of this,] ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more art large byand by. This Ex- 
a&nels is abſolutely neceſſary in Enquiries, after philoſophical Knowledge 
and Controverſies about Truth. And though it would be well too, it it 
extended it ſelf to common Converſation , and the ordinary Afairs of 
Life; yet I think, that is ſcarce to be expeted, Vulgar Notions ſuit 
vulgar Diſcourſes ; and both, though confuſed enough, yet ſerve Fea 
well the Market,and the Wake. Merchants and Lovers, Cooks and Tay- 
lors, have Words wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary Afﬀairs; and fo 
think, might Philoſophers and Diſputants too, it they had a mind to un» 
derſtand, and to be clearly underſtood, | 

& r1. Thirdly. *Tis not enough that Men have 7deas , clear and di+ 
ſtinft /deas, for which they make theſe ſigns ſtand: But they mu/ alſo 
take care to apply their Words, as near as may be, to ſuch Jdeas as com- 
mon uſe has annexed them to, For Words, eſpecially of Languages alrea- 
dy framed, being no Man's private poſſeſſion, but the common meaſure 
of Commerce and Communication, 'tis not for any one, at pleaſure, to 
change the Stamp they are current in ; nor alter the /eas they are affixed 


to; or at leaſt when there is a necellity to do fo, he is bound to give no- 
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tice of it. Men's intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt ſhould be, to be 
underſtood, which cannot be without the frequent Explanations, Demands, 
and other the like incommodious Interruptions, where Men do not fol- 
low common Uſe. Propriety of Speech, is that which gives our Thoughts 
entrance into other Men's Minds, with the greateſt caſe and advantage ; 
and therefore deſerves ſome part of our Care and Study, eſpecially in the 
names of moral Words, whoſe: proper uſe is to be learn'd from thoſe, who 
in their Writings and Diſcourſes, appear to have had the cleareſt Notions; 
and apply'd to them their Terms, with the beſt Choice and Clearneſs. 
This way of uſing a Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the 
Language, though it have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood : 
Yet moit commonly leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unskilful in 
the Language he ſpeaks, as not to underſtand it, when made uſe of, as it 
ought to be. | 

q 12. Fourthly. But becauſe common uſe has not ſo viſibly annexed 
any ſignification to Words, as to make Men know always certainly what 
they preciſely ſtand for : And becauſe Men in the Improvement of their 
Knowledge, come to have /deas diffcrent from the vulgar, and ordinary 
received _agr>—drt= + they muſt either make new Words, (which Men 
ſeldom venture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of Aﬀettation, or 
Novelty, or elſe my/# uſe old ones, in a new Signification. Therefore 
after the Obſervation of the foregoing Rules, it is ſometimes neceſſary, 
for the aſcertaining the ſignification of Words, to declare their Meaning ; 
where either common Ule, has left it uncertain and looſe ; (as it has in 
moſt names of very complex Zdeas;) or where a Man uſes them, in a 
Senſe any way peculiar to himſelf; or where the Term being very 
marerial in the Diſcourſe, and that upon which it chieſly turns, is liable 
to any Doubtfulneſs, or Miſtake. 

&. x3. As the Zdeas, Men's Words ſtand for, are of diflerent forts ; fo 

the way of making known the Zdeas, they ſtand for, when there is Occa- 
ſion, is alſo different. For though defining be thought the proper way, 
to make known the "_ Signification of Words ; yet there be ſome 
Words, that will not be defined, as there be others, whoſe preciſe Meaning 
cannot be made known, but by Definition : and, perhaps, a third, which 
partake ſomewhat of both the other, as we hall fee in the names of ſim- 
ple /deas, Modes, and Subſtances. 

d. 14. Firff, When a Man makes uſe of the name of avy /imple Zdea, 
which he perceives is not underſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, he 
is obliged by the Laws of Ingenuity, and-the end of Speech, to declare 
its Meaning, and make known wu hat /dea he makes it ſtand for. This 
as has been ſhewed, cannot be done by Definition ; and therefore, when 
a ſynonymous Word fails to do it, there is but one of theſe ways leſr. 
Firſt, Sometimes the naming the Subject, wherein that ſimple Idea is to 
be found, will make its name be underſtood by thoſe, who are acquainted 
with that Subject, and know it by that name. So to make a Country- 
man underſtand what Feui//emorte Colour ſignifies, it may ſuffice to tell 
him, *tis the Colour of wither d Leaves falling in Autumn, Secondly, 
But the only ſure way of making known the ſignification of the name of 
any ſimple 1dea, is by preſenting tf his Senſes that Subject, which may pro- 
duce it in his Mind, and make 1M actually have the /dca that Word 
ſtands for. | 

Q. 15. Secondly, Mixed Modes, eſpecially thoſe belonging to Morality, 
being moſt of them ſuch Combinations of /deas, as the Mind puts toge- 
thier of its own choice; and whereof they are not always ſtanding Pat- 
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terns to be found exiſting, the ſignificatian of their names cannot be made 
known, as thoſe of fimple Zdeas, by any ſhewing ; but in recompence 
thereof, may be perfetly and exactly —_ For they being Combi- 
nations of ſeveral /deas, that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put toge- 
ther, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, if they pleaſe, ex- 
aQtly know the /eas, that go to cach Compoſition, and fo both uſe theſe 
Words, in a certain and undoubred Signification, and perſeftly declare 
when there is Occaſion, what they ſtand for. This, if well conſidered, 
would lay great blame on thoſe, who make not their Diſcourſes about 
morat Things very clcar and diſtint. For ſince the preciſe fignification 
of the names of mixed Modes, or which is all one, the real Eſſence of each 
Species, is to be known, they being not of Nature's, but Man's making, 
it is a great Negligence and Perv s, todiſcourſe of moral Things with 
Uncertainty and Obſcurity, which 1s much more pardonable, in treating 
of natural Subſtances, where doubtful Terms are 'hardly to be avoided, 
for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we ſhall fee by and by. 

$. 16. Upon this ground it is, that I am bold to think, that Morality 
is capable of Demonſtration, as well as Methematicks : Since the preciſe 
real Eſſence of the Things moral Words ſtand for, may be perſedtly known ; 
and fo the Congruity, or Incongruity of the Things themſelves, be cer- 
tainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts pertect Knowledge. Nor let any one 
object, that the names of Subſtances are often to he made uſe of in Mora- 
lity, as well as thoſe of Modes, from which will ariſe Obſcurity. For as 
to Subſtances, when concerned in moral Diſcourſes, their divers Natures 
are not ſo much enquir'd into, as ſuppoſed ; v.g. when we fay that Man 
is ſubject to Law : We mean nothing by Man, but a corporeal rational 
Creature : Whatthereal Eſſence, or other Res of that Creature are 
in this Caſe, is no way conſidered : And therefore, whether a Child or 
Clnngalng, be a Man ina phyſical Senſe, may amongſt the Naturaliſts 
be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all the moral Man, as I may 
call him, which is this 'immoveable unchangeable Zdea, a torporeal ra- 
tional Being, For were there a Monkey, or any| other Creature to be 
found, that had the uſe of Reaſon, to ſuch a degree, as to be able to un- 
derſtand general Signs, and to deduce Conſequences about general /deas, 
he would no doubt be ſubjed to Law, and, in that Senſe, be a Man, how 
much ſoever he differ'd in ſhape from others of that Name. The names of 
Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no more diſturb 
Moral, than they do Mathematical Difcourſes : Where, if the Mathemati- 
cians ſpeak of a Cube or Globe of Gold, or any other Body, hc has his 
clear fetled /4es, which varies not, though it may, by miſtake, be apply'd 
to @ particular Body, to which it belongs not, 

d. 17, This, I have here mentioned by the bye, to ſhew of what Con- 
ſequence it is for Men, in their names of mixed Modes, and conſequently, 
in all their moral Diſcourſes, to define their Words when there is Occa- 
ſion: Since thereby moral Knowledge may be brought, to fo great Clear- 
nels and Certainty. And it muſt be great want of Ingenuity, (to ſay no 
worle of it,) to refuſe to doit : Since a Definition is rhe only way, wheres 
by the fo Meaning of moral Words can be known ; and yet a way, 
W their Meaning may be known certainly, and without leaving 
any room for any conteſt about it. And theretore the Negligence or 
Perverſeneſs of Mankind, cannot be excuſed, if their Diſcourſes in More- 
lity be not much more clear, than thoſe in natural Philoſophy : ſince they 
are about Zdeas in the Mind, which are none of them talle, nor diſpropor- 
tionate ; they having no external Beings for Archetypes which they are re- 
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ferred to, and muſt correſpond with. It is far eaſicr for Men to frame in 
their Mindsan 7dea, which ſhall be the Standard ro which they will give 
the name Juſtice ; with which Pattern fo made, all Actions that agree, 
ſhall paſs under that denomination, than having ſeen A4ri/tides to frame 
an /deca, that ſhall in all things be exactly like him, who is as he is, let 
Men make what Notion, or /dea, they pleaſe of him. For the one, they 


need but know the /deag they frame within themſelves :. for the other, 


they muſt enquire into the whole Nature, and abſtruſe hidden Conſtitu- 
tion, and Qualities of a Thing exiſting without them. | 

$. 18. Another Reaſon that makes the defining of mixed Modes fo ne- 
ccllary, eſpecially of moral Words, is what I mentioned a little before; 
and that is, That it is the only way whereby the fignification of the maſt of 
them can be known with certainty, For the 7deas they ſtand for, being 
for the moſt part ſuch, whoſe component Parts no-where exiſt together, 
but ſcattered and mingled with others , it is the Mind alone that collects 
thein, and gives them the union of one Zdea: and it is only by Words, 
enumerating the ſeveral ſimple deas which the Mind has united, that 
we can make known to others, what their Names ſtand for ; and not by 
any application to the Senſes, as we can do in ſenſible ſimple /deas, and 
alſo to ſome degree .in Subſtances. | 

d. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining, the ſignification of the Names of 
Subſtances as they ſtand for the /deas we have of their diſtinct Species, 
both the fore-mentioned ways, v/z. of ſhewing and defining, are requiſite, 
in many caſes, to be made uſe of: For there being ordinarily in each 
Sort ſome leading Qualities, to which we ſuppole the other, which makes 
np our complex /dea of that - Species, annexed, we give the Name to 
ſome Quality, or 7dea, which is the moſt obſervable, and we take to be 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing ea of that Species. Theſe leading, or charaQteri- 
ſtical (al may fo call them) 7deas,in the forts of Animals and Vegetables, 
15 (as has been before remarked) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 
Colour, and in ſome both together. Now, | 

$. 20. Theſe leading ſer/ible Qualities are thoſe, which make the chief 
Ingredients of our ſpecifick Ideas, and conſequently the beſt Definitions of 
our ſpecifick Names, as attributed to Sorts of S«4/ances coming under 
our Knowledge. For though the Sound Mar, in its own Nature, be as 
apt to ſignifie a complex /dea , made up of Animality and Rationality, 
united in the ſame Subject, as to ſignifi any other combination ; yet uſed 
as « mark to ſtand for « fort of tures we count of our own kind, 
perhaps, the outward ſhape is as neceſſary to be taken into our complex 
[dea, ſignified by the word Man, as any other we (ind in it. And there» 
fore why Plato's Animal implume Bipes latis unguibus, ſhould not be as 
good a Definition of the Name May, ſtanding for that fort of Creatures, 
will not be caſie to ſhew : for 'tis the Shape, as the leading Quality, that 
ſeems more to determine that Species, than a Faculty of Reaſoning, which 
appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And if this be not allow'd to 
be ſo, I do not know how they can be excuſed from Murther , who kill 
monſtrous Births, (as we call them,) becauſe of an unordinary Shape, 
without knowing whether they have a Rational Soul, or no ; which can 
be no more diſcerned in a well-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, as ſoon as 
born. And who is it has informed us, that a Rational Soul can inhabit 
no Tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join it 

to, and inform no ſort of Body , but one that is juſt of ſuch an out» 
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&. 21. Now theſe leading 2alities, are-beſt made known by ſhewing, and 
can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For the ſhape of an Horſe, or 
Caſſuary, will be but rudely and imperfetly imprinted 'on the Mind by 
Words, the ſight of the Animals doth it a thouſand times better : And 
the /dea of the particular Colour of Gold, is not to be got by any deſcri- 
ption of it, but only by the frequent exerciſe of the Eyes abour it; as is 
evident in thoſe who are uſed to this Metal, who will frequently diſtin- 
guiſh true from counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the ſght, where 0- 
thers (who have as good Eyes, but Mo by uſe, have not got the preciſe 
nice /dea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive any difference. The 
like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple 7deas, peculiar in their kind to any 
Subſtance ; for which preciſe /deas, there are no peculiar Names. The 
particular ringing ſound there is in Gold, diſtin from the ſound of other 
Bodies, has no particular Name annexed to it, no more than the particu- 
lar Yellow that belongs to thar Metal, . "FN 

b. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple /deas that make up our ſpecifick 
I4eas of Subſtances,are Powers, which lie not obvious to our Senſes in the 
Things as they ordinarily appear ; therelore, i» the ſignification of our 
Names 0 Gelhomch ſome part of the figniffcation will be better made 
known, by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the Subſtance it 
ſelf. For he that, to the yellow ſhining Colour of Gold got by ſight, 
ſhall, from my enumerating them, have the /deas of great Dudtility, 
Fuſibility,Fixedneſs, and Solubility,in Ag. Regia,will have a perfeter des 
of Gold, than he can have by ſeeing a piece of Gold, and thereby im- 
printing in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the ſormal Con- 
ſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, duQil Thing (from whence all theſe its 
Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as the formal Conſtitution, or 
Eſſence of a m_ does, the fignification of the word Gold, might as 
caſily be aſcertained; as that of 7rang/e, 

$. 23, Hence we may take notice , how much the foundation of all 
our Knowledge of corporeal Things, lies in our Senſes, For how Spirits, ſe- 
parate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge and /deas of theſe Things, is cer- 
eainly much more perfect than ours,) know them, we have no Notion, 
no /dea at all: The whole extent of our Knowledge, or Imagination, 
reaches not beyond our own eas, limited to our ways of Perception, 
Though yet it be not to be doubted , that Spirits of a higher rank than 
thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may have as clear /deas of the radical Conſtitu- 
tion of Subſtances, as we have of a Triangle, and fo perceive how all 
their Properties and Operations flow from thence : but the manner how 
they come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conceptions. 

4 2.4. But though Definitions will ſerve to expe the Names of Sub- 
ſtances, as they ſtand for our /zeas ; yet they leave them not without 

t imperfettion, -as they ſtand for Things. For our Names of Sub- 
being not put barely for oor ZZeas, but being made uſe of ulti- 
mately to repreſent Things, and fo are put in their place, their ſgnifica- 
tion muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with Mens /deas : 
And therefore in Subflances, we are not always to reſt in the ordinary 
complex {dea, commonly receivet as the ſfignification of that Word, bur 
to go 2 little farther, and enquire into the Nature and Properties of the 
Things themſelves, and thereby perfeF, as much as we can, our /deas of 
their diſtin Species ; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that 
ſort of Things, and are experienced in them. For fince 'tis intended their 
Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch ColleQtions of ſimple /deas, as do really 
exiſt in Things themſelves, as well as tor the complex 7dea in other Mens 


Minds, 
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Minds, which in their ordinary acceptation they ſtand for : therefore ro 
define their Names right, natzral Hiſtory is to be enquired into ; and their 
Properties are, with care and examination,to be found out. For it is not 
h:for the avoiding Inconveniencies' in Diſcourſes and A 

about natural Bodies, and ſubſtantial Things, to have learned, from the 
Propriety of the Language, the common but confuſed, of very imperfe&t 
Jdea, to which each; Word is applied, and to: keep them to that /dea in 
our uſe of them : but we mult, by —_—_—— our ſelves with the Hi- 
ſtory of that ſort of. Things, redtifieand fetle our complex | /dea, belong- 
ing to each ſpecifick Name; and in diſcourſe with others, (if we find them 
miſtake us,) we ought to tell what the complex /dea is; that we make 
ſuch a Name ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to be done, by all 
thoſe who ſearch alter Knowledge ,: and philoſophical Verity, it that 
Children, being taught Words whMt they have but imperfe&t Notions of 
Things, apply them at random, and without much thinking or framing 
clear diſtin&t /deas 5 which Cuſtom, (it being eaſie, and ſerving well e+ 
nough for the ordinary Affairs of Life and Converſation,) they are apt 
to continue, when they are Men: And fo begin at the wrong end, lear- 
ning Words firſt; and perfe&ly, but make the Notions, to which they ap- 
ply thoſe Words afterwards, very overtly." By this means it comes to 
paſs, that Men ſpeaking the jroper Language of their Country, 4. e. ac- 
cording to Grammar-Rules of that Language, do yet ſpeak very impro- 

ly of Things themſelves ; and by their arguing one with another; 
make but ſmall progreſs in the diſcoveries of uſetul Truths, and the know- 
tedge of Things, as they. are to be found in themſelves, and rtot in out 
Imaginations ; and it matters not much , for the improvement of our 


Knowledge, how they arecall'd. 


\ & x5. It were therefore to be wiſhed, That Men, verſed in phyſical ; 


Enquiries, and acquainted with the ſeveral forts of natural Bodies, would 
ſet down thoſe ſimple /deas, wherein they obſerve the Individuals of each 
rt conſtantly to agree. This would remedy a great deal of that confu+ 
ſion, which comes trom ſeveral Perſons, applying the ſame Name to a 
Collection of a ſmaller, or greater number of ſenſible Qualities, proportio« 
nably as they have been more or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in 
examining the Qualities of any ſort of Things, which come under one 
denomination. But a/Dictionary of this ſort, containing, as it were, 4 
Natural Hiſtory, requires too many hands, as well as too much time, 
colt, pains, and ſagacity, ever to be hoped for ; and till that be done, we 
muſt content our ſelves with ſuch Definitions of the Names of Subſtances, 
as explain the ſenſe Men uſe them in. And 'twould be well, where there 
is occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much. This yet is not uſually 
done ; but Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe mea- 
ning is tot agtced between them , out of a miſtake , that the ſigni- 
fication of common Words, are certainly eftabliſhed;and the preciſe /zeas, 
they ſtand for, perfeAly known; and rhar it is a ſhaine to be ignorant of 
them. Both which Suppoſitions are falſe ; no Names of complex das 
having ſo ſetled determined Significations , that they are conſtantly uſed 
for the fame preciſe /deas. Noris it a ſhatne for a Man not to have a cer- 


tain knowledge of any thing , but by the neceſſary ways of attaining 


it ; and fo'it is no diſcredit not to kriow what preciſe /4ea any Sound 
ſtands for, in another Man's Mind, without he declare it to me by ſome 
other way, than barcly uſing that Sound ; there being no other way, 
without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed, the neceſſity 


of Communication by Language, brings Men to an agreement - the 
LI z IN 
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ſignification of common Words, within ſome tolerable latitude, that may 
ſerve for ordinary Converſation z and ſo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed whol- 
ly ignorant of the /deas which are annexed to Words, by common Ule, 
in a Language familiar to him. But common Uſe, being but a very un- 
certain Rule, which reduces it ſelf at laſt to the 7deas of particular Men, 
proves often but a very variable Standard. But though ſuch a Dictiona- 
ry, as I have above mentioned, will require too much time, coſt, and 
pains, to be hoped for in this Age ; yet, methinks, it is not unreaſonable to 
propoſe, that Words ſtanding tor Things which are known, and diſtin- 
guiſe by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little Draughts 
Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made after this faſhion, would, 
perhaps,with more eaſe,and in leſs time, teach the true ſignification of ma- 
ny Terms, eſpecially in Languages of remote Countries or Ages, and ſetle 
truer /deas in Mens Minds,ot ſeveral Thi whereof we the Names 
in ancient Authors, than all the large and laborious Comments of lear- 
ned Criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Animals, have found 
the benefit of this way: And he that has had occaſion to conſult them; 
will have reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clearer /dea of Apium, or Ibex, 
from a little Print of that Herb, or Beaſt, than he could have from a long 
definition of the Names of either of them. And ſo, nodoubr, he would 
have of Strigil and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Curry-comb, and Cymbal, which 
are the Engliſh names Didtionaries render them by , he could ſee ſtamp'd 
in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe Inſtruments, as they were in uſe a- 
monegſt the Ancients. Toga, Twnica, Pallinin, are Words eaſily tranſla- 
ted by Gown, Coat, and C/oak; but we have thereby no more true /deas 
of the faſhion of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have of the 
Faces of the Taylors who made them. Such N—_— which the 
Eye diſtinguiſhes by their ſhapes, would be beſt let into the Mind by 
Draughts made of them, and more determine the fignification of ſucti 
Words, than any other Words ſet for them, or made ule of to define them. 
But this only by the bye. 
$. 26. Fifthly, If Men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning 
of their Words, and Definitions of their Terms, are not-to be had ; yer 
this is theleaſt that can be expected, that in all Diſcourſes,wherein one Man 
pretends to inſtru or convince another , he ſhould «ſe the ſame Word 
conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, If this were done, (which no body 
fuſe without great diſingenuity,) many of the Books extant, mi 
ſpared ; many of the Controverſies in Diſpute would be at an end ; ſeve- 
ral of thoſe great Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now uſed in 
one ſenſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow 
compaſs, and many of the Philoſophers, (to mention no others,) as well 
as Poets Works, might be contained in a Nut-ſhell. ; 
$. 27. Burt after all, Words are fo ſcanty in reſpe& of that infinite va- 
ricty 1s in Mens Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their pre- 
ciſe Notions, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt caution, be forced often 
to uſe the ſame Word, in ſomewhat different ſenſes : And though in the 
continuation of a Diſcourſe, or the purſuit of an Argument, there be hard- 
ly room todigrels into a particular Definition, as often as a Man varies 
the ſignification of any Term z yet the import of the Diſcourſe will, for 
' the moſt part, it there be no deſigned fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid and 
intelligent Readers, into the true meaning of it : but where that is not 
ſufficient to guide the Reader, there it concerns the Writer to explain his 
meaning, and ſhew in what ſenſe he there uſes that Term, 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Knowledge in general. 


other immediate Objett but its own Ideas , which it alone does 
or can contemplate , it is evident , that our Knowledge is 
only converſant about them. _ = | 

$. 2. Xnowledge then ſeems to me to be nothing but the perception of 
the connexion and agreement, or diſagreement and repugnancy of any of our 
Ideas. In this alone it conſiſts. Where this Perception is, there is Know- 
ledge ; and where it is not, there, though we may fanſie, gueſs, or be- 
lieve, yet wealways come ſhort of Knowledge. For when we know that 
White is not Black, what do we elſe but perceive, that theſe two Ideas 
do not agree 2 When we poſſeſs our ſelves with the utmoſt ſecurity of the 
Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle yare equal to two 
right ones , What do we more but perceive , that Equality to two right 
ones, does neceſſarily agree to, arid is inſeparable from the three Angles 
of a Triangle ? | | 

$. 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtintly, wherein this Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four 
ſorts: 


\ &r. QC: the Mind, in all its Thoughts and Reaſonings; hath #o 


z 


1. 1dentity, or Diverſity, 

2. Relation. ; | 

3. Co-exiftence, or neceſſary Connex10n. 

+ as En | 
$. 4. Firſt, As to the firſt ſort of Agreement or Difagreement, wiz. 

Identity, or Diverſity. "Tis the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has any 
Sentiments, or /deas at all, to perceive its /deas, and fo far as it per- 
ceives them, to know cach what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive 
their difference, and that one is fiot another. This is ſo abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, that without. it there could be no Knowledge, no Reaſoning, no 
Imagination, no diſtinct Thoughts at all. By this the Mind clearly 
and infalliþly perceives each /dea to agree with it ſelf, and to be what 
it is; and all Yiſtin& /deas to diſagree, 7z. e. the one not to be the 
other : And this it does without any pains, labour, or deduction; but 
at firſt view, by its natural power of Perception and DiſtinQtion. And 
though Men of Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, What s, s ; 
and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, for ready applica- 
tion in'all caſes, wherein there may be occaſion to reflet'on it ; yet it is 
certain, that the firſt exerciſe of this Faculty, is about particular 7deas. 
A Man infallibly knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind, that 
the [deas he calls White and Round, are the very /deas they are, 
and that they are not other /deas which he calls Red or Square. Nor 
can affy Maxim or Propoſition in the World make him know it clearer 
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or ſurer than he did before, or without any ſuch general Rule. This 
then is the firſt agreement, or diſagreement, which the Mind perceives 
in its /deas ; which it always perceives at firſt ſights And if there ever 
happen any doubt abour it, 'twill always be found to be about the Names, 
and not the Ideas themſelves, whoſe WKentity and Diverſity will always 
be perceived, as ſoon and as clearly, as the 7deas themſelves are, nor can 
it poſſibly be otherwiſe. | L- | 

\. 5. Secondly, The next ſort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, the Mind 
perceives in any of its /deas, may, I think, be called Relative, and is 
nothing but the Perception 'sf the Relation between any two Ideas , of 
what kind ſoever , whether Subſtances, Modes, or any other. For 
ſince all diſtin 7deas muſt eternally be known not to be the fame, 
and ſo be univerſally and conſtantly denied one of another , there could 
be no room for any poſitive Knowledge at all , if we could not perceive 
any Relation bgrween our eas, and find out the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, they have otie with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind takes 
ot comparing them, \ 

$. 6. Thirdly, The third fort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, to 
be found in our 1deas, which the Perception of the Mind is employ'd a- 
bout, is Co-exiſtence, or non-Co-exiftence in the ſame Subjeft ; and this 
batons! greys to Subſtances. Thus when we pronounce concer- 
ning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge of this Truth amounts to no 
more bur this, that Fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the Fire unconſu- 
med,is an ea, that always accompanies, and is join'd with that particu» 
lar fort of Yellowneſs, Weight, Fuſtbility, Malleableneſs, and Solubility in 
Ag. Regia, which make our oalgnny. dea, ſignified by the word Gold. 

$. 7. Fourthly, The fourth an ſort is, that of afual real FExi- 
fence agreeing to any [4ea. Within theſe four ſorts of Agreement or 
Diſagreement, is , I ſuppoſe contained all the Knowledge we have, or _ 
are capable of: For all the Enquiries that we can make, concerning 
any of our 7deas, all rliat we know, bf can affirm concerning any of 
them, is, That it is, or is not, the fame with ſome other; that 
it does, or does not always co-exiſt with ſome other Zea in the ſame 
Subject ; that it has this or that Relation to ſome other Zea ; or that 
it has a real Exiſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Tellow, is of 
Identity. 7wo Triangles wpon equal Baſis, between two Parallels, are 
equal, 1s of Relation. Jron is ſuſceprible of maguetical Impreſſions, is of 

exiſtence. GOD 3, is of real Exiſtence, Though Identiry and Co- 
exiſtence are truly nothing but Relations, yet they are ſo peculiar ways 
of Agreement, or Diſagreement of our 7deas, that they deſerve well to 
be conſidered as diſtin Heads, and not under Relation in general; 
ſince they are fo different grounds of Affirmation and Negation, 
as will ealily a to any one, who will but refle& on what is faid in 
ſeveral places of this — I ſhould now proceed to examine the ſeve- 
ral d of our Knowledge, but that it is neceſſary firſt, to conſider 
the different acceptations of the word Xndwledge. 

$. 8. There are feveral ways wherein the Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth, 
each of which is called Xnowledge. 

1. There is aftual Knowledge, whichis the preſent view the Mind has of 
the Agreement, or Diſagreementof any of its /deas, or of the Relation they 
have one to another. 

2.A Man is faid toknow any Propoſition, which having been once laid 
before his Thoughrs,he evidently perceived the Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment of the 74225 whereot it confilts; and ſo lodg'd it in his Memory,that 


when- 
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whenever that Propoſition comes again to be refleted on, he, without 
doubt or heſitation, embraces the right ſide ; affents to, and is certain of 
the Truth of it. This, I think, one may call habitual Xnowledge: - And 
thus a Man may be faid to know all thoſe Truths, which 'are lodg'd in, 
his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full perception, whereof the Mind 
is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as it has occaſion-to refle&> on them. 
For our finite Underſtandings _— to think, clearly and diſtinly, 
but on one thing at once, it Men had no Knowledge of any more than 
what they actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant: and 
he that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being all he was 
able to think on at onetime. 
. $. g. Of habitual Knowledge, there are alſo, vulgarly ſpeaking, two 
degrees : | | 
nf, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the Memory, as when- 
ever they occur to the Mind , it attually perceives the par Fra is be. 
tween thoſe Ideas, And this is in all thoſe [Truths, whereof we hav, 
an intuitive Knowledge , where the. /deas themſelves, by an imme... 
diate view, diſcover their Agreement , or Diſagreement one with a_ 
nother. - | - 
Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been 
convinced , it retains the memory of. the Convittion, without the Proofs. 
Thus a Man that remembers certainly , that he once perceived the 
Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right ones, is commonly allow'd to know it, becauſe he cannot doubt 
of the truth of it. Bur yet having forgot the Demonſtration , ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, he rather believes his Memory, than knows the thing ; or 
rather it is ſomething between Opinion and Knowledge, a fort of afſu- 
rance that exceeds bare Belief, which relies on the Teſtimony of ano- 
ther, and yet comes ſhort of perfect Knowledge. For Knowledge con- 
ſiting in a clear Perception of the Relation of any two 7deas, either by 
an immediate juxta-Poſition, as in intuitive Knowledge ; or by the inter- 
vention of other /deas, which do immediately diſcover their Relationone 
to another, as in Demonſtration, the Mind cannot, in ſtriQnefs, be faid 
to have ſo much as an habitual Knowledge, where it has not an habitual 
View of the Proofs ; where it has not ſuch a Memory of the Demon- 
ſtration, that it can, when that Propoſition is again recall'd ro the Mind, 
perceive the connexion of thoſe /deas, by the intervention of ſuch other 
Ideas, whoſe immediate connexion, or relation one to another, ſhew the 
relation ofthe Extremes. And hence it is,that demonſtrative Knowledge, 
is much more imperfeQ than Intuitive, as we ſhall fee in the following 


Chapter. 
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CHAP. IL 
* Of the Degrees of our Knowledze. 


d. r. LL our Knowledge conſiſtiag,asI have faid,in the view the Mind 

A has of its own Zgeas, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt 
Certainty,we with our Faculties,andin our way of Knowledge are capable 
of, it may not be amiſs, to conſider a little the degrees of its Evidence, 
The different clearneſs of our Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the difle- 
rent way of Perception, the Mind has of the Agreement, 'or Diſagree- 
ment of any of its /deas, For if we will refle& on our own ways of 
Thinking, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind perceives the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of two /deas immediately by themſelves, without 
the intervention of any other : And this, I think, we may call intuitive 
Knowledge. Forin this, the Mind is at no pains of proving or examining, 
but perceives the Truth, as the Eye doth Light, only by being directed 
toward.it, Thus the Mind perceives, that /Yhite is not Black, That a 
Circle is not a Triangle, That Zhree are more than Two, and equal to 
One and Two. Such kind of Truths, the Mind perceives at the firſt Sight 
of the [deas togerher, by bare intuition, without the intervention of any 
other Idea; and this kind of Knowledge is the cleareſt, and moſt certain, 
that humane Frailty is capable of. This part of Knowledge is irreſiſti- 
ble, and like the bright Sun-ſhine, forces it ſelf immediately to be per- 
ceived, as ſoon as ever the Mind turns its view that way ; and leaves no 
room for Heſitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently 


filled with theclear Light of it. Tis on this Intuition, that depends all 


the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, which Certairty every 
one finds to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require 
a greater : For a Man cannot conceive himſelt capable of a greater Certain- 
ty, than to know that any /dea in his Mind is ſuch, as he perceives it to 
be; and that two /deas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different, 
and not preciſely the ſame. He-that demands a greater Certainty than 
this, demands he knows not what; and ſhews only that he has a Mind to 
be a Sceptick, without being able to be ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly 
on this lotuition, that in the next degree of Xnow/edge, which I call De- 
monſtrative, this intuition is neceſſary.in all the Connexions of the inter- 
mediate 7deas, without which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. 

$. 2. The next degree of Knowledge ,is, where the Mind perceives 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of any das, but not immediately, 
Though where-ever the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of its /deas, there be certain Knowledge : Yet it does not always 
happen, that the Mind ſees that Agreement or Diſagreement , which 
there is between them, even where it is diſcoverable ; and in that caſe, 
remains in Ignorance, or at moſt, gets no farther than a probable conje- 
&ure. The Reaſon why the Mind cannot always perceive preſently the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two /deas is, becauſe thoſe /deas, con- 
ccrning whole Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, cannot 
by the Mind be fo put together, as tp ſhew it. In this Caſe then, when 
the Mind cannot fo bring it's /deas together, as by their immediate Com- 
paxiſon, and as it were Juxta-poſition, or application one to! another, to 
perceivetheir Agreement or Dilagreement, it 1s tain, by the Intervention 
ot other /deas (one or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement 
or Diſagreement, which it ſearches; and this is that which we ca!l Reaſo- 
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»ing. Thus'the Mind being willing to know the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment in bigneſs, between the three Angles of a Triangle, and two right 
ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them, do it : Becauſe 
the three Angles of a Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be com» 
pared with any other one, or two Angles; and 1o of this the Mind has no 
immediate, no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is .fain to 
find out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a. Triangle have 
an Equality ; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, comes to know 
their Equality to two right ones. . - vo 
_ &. 3. Thole intervening /deas, which ſerve to ſhew the Agreement of 
any two others, are called Proofs; and where the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment is by this means plainly and clearly perceived, . it is called Demon. 
ftration, it being ſhewn to the Underſtanding, and the Mind made ſee thar 
it is ſo. A quickneſs in the Mind to find out theſe intermediate /deas, 
(that ſhall diſcover rhe Agreement or Diſagreement of any other,) and 
to apply them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which is called Sagaczry. 

$. 4. This Knowledge by intervening Proofs,. though it be certain, yet 
the Evidence of it is »or altogether ſo c/ear and bright, nor the aſſent (6 
ready, as 1n int#itize Knowledge. For though in Demonſtration, the 
Mind does at laſt perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 7deas 
it conſiders ;. yet 'tis not without Pains and. Attention: There muſt be 
more than one tranſient view to find it. . A ſteddy application and pur- 
ſuit, is required to this Diſcovery : And there. muſt be a_Progreſſion by 
ſteps and degrees, before the Mind can in this way arrive at Certainty, and 
come to perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two /deas that 
need Proofs, and the Ule of Reaſon to ſhew it. . ©... | 

$. 5. Another difference between intuitive and demonſtrative Knowledge, 
is, _ _ in ir __ all doubt be removed, whenby the Interven» 
tion of the intermegiate /deas, the Agreement or Diſagreement is per- 
ceived; yet before the Demonſtration there was a doubt, which in Lang 
tive Knowledge cannot happen to the Mind that has its Faculty of Perce- 
ption left toa degree capable of diſtin 7deas, no more than it can be a 
doubt to the Eye, (that can diſtintly ſee White and Black,) Whether this 
Ink, and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight in the Eyes, it 
will at firſt glimpſe, without Heſitation, perceive the Words printed on 
this Paper,ditterent from the Colour of the Paper: And ſoif the Mind have 
the Faculty of diſtin& Perception, it will perceive the Agreement or Diſa- 

reement of thoſe. ZJeas that produce intuitive Knowledge. If the Eyes 

| loſt the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in vain en- 
quire after the quickneſs of Sight in one, or clearneſs of Perception in the 
other. | | 

$. 6. 'Tis true the Perception, produced by demonſtration, isalſo very 
Clear ; but yet it is often with a great abatement of that evident luſtre 
and full aſſurance that always accompany that which 1 call intuitive ; like 
a Face refleed by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it re- 
tains the ſimilitude and agreement with the Obje&, it produces a Know- 
ledge ; but tis ſtill every refleftion, with a lefſening of that perfe& Clear- 
neſs and DiſtinAneſs, which is in the firſt ; till in many removes it has a 
great mixture of Dimneſs, and isnot at firſt Sight ſo knowable, eſpecially 
to - Eyes. Thus it is with Knowledge, made out by a long train of 
Proofs. | 

$. 7. Now, i» every ſtep Reaſon makes jn demonſtrative Knowledge, there 
is an intuitive Knowledge of that Agreement or Diſagreement it ſeeks with 
the next intermediate /dea, which it uſes ro a Proot : For it it were ay 
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ſo, that yet would need a Proof. Since without the Perception of ſuch 
eement or Diſagreement, there is no Knowledge produced : If it be 
reived by it ſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge: If it cannot be perceived 
y it ſelf, there is need of ſome intervening /dea, as a common meaſure 
to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement, by which it is plain, that e- 
very ſtepin Reaſoning, that produces Knowledge, has intuitive Certainty ; 
which when the Mind perceives, there is no more required, kut to 
remember it to make the Agreement or Diſagreement of | the 7deas : 
concerning which we enquire viſible and certain, So that to make 
any thing a Demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the tmmediate A- 
greement of the intervening /deas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of the two /deas under Examination (where the one is always the 
firſt, and the other thelaſt in the Account) is found. This intuitive Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the intermediate //eas, in 
each Step and reſſion of the Demonſtration,muft alſo be carried exaR- 
ly in the Mind,and a Man muſt be fure that no parr is left out ; which be- 
cauſe in long DeduCtions, and the uſe of many Proofs, the Memory does 
not tote readily and exaAly retain : therefore it comes to pals, that 
this is more imperfect than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace oftcn 
Falſhoods for Demonſtrations. | | 

$. 8. The neceſſity of this intuitive Knowledge, in each ſtep of ſcienti- 
fical or demonſtrative Reaſoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, to that miſta- 
ken Axiom, that all Reaſoning was ex praxcognitis & prxconceſlis ; which 
how far it isa miſtake, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew moreat large, where 
T come to conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe Propoſitions, which 
are called Maxims ; and to ſhew that'tis by a miſtake, thar they arc ſup- 
poſed to be the foundations of all our Knowledge and Reaſonings. 

$. 9. It is oz only Mathematicks, or the /deas alone of Number, Fx. 
tenſion, and Figure, that are capable of Demonſtration, no more than it is 
theſe /deas alone, and their Modes, that are capable of Intuition : For 
whatever /deas we have, wherem the Mind can perceive the immediate 
Agreement or Difagreement that is between them, there the Mind is ca- 
pable of intuitive Knowledge ; and where it can ve the Agreement 
or. Diſagreeinent of any two /deas, by an mtuitive Perception of the Agree- 
ment or CR they have with any intermediate 7deas, there the 
Mind is capable of Demonſtratien, which is not limited ro Zdeas of Ex- 
renfion, or Figare, or Number, or their Modes. 

&. x0. The Reaſon why it has been generally ſought for, and ſappoſed 
to be only in thoſe, I imagine, has been not only the general uſefulneſs of 
thoſe Sciences: But becauſe, in comparing their Equality or Exceſs, the 
Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt difference very clear and percezva- 
ble: And though in Extenſion, every the leaſt Exceſs 1s not fo perceptible ; 

et the Mind has foundourt ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtrative- 
ly the juſt Equality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures, and both 
theſe, i.e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſer down, by vifible and laſting 
marks. 

$. 11. But in other ſimple /deas, whoſe Modes and differences are made, 
and counted by degrees, and not quantity, we have not fo nice and accu- 
rate a diſtinction ot their differences, as to perceive, or find ways to mea- 
fare their juſt Equality, or the leaft Differences. For thoſe other ſimple 


Tdeas, being Appearances or Senſations, produced in us by the Size, Fi- 


Gare, Number, and Mction of minute Corpuſcles ſingly mfenſible, their 
ifferent degrees alſo depend upon the variation of ſome, or all of thoſe 
Cauſes; which fince it cannot be obferved by us in Particles of Matrer, 
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whereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to have 
any exact Mcaſures of the difterent degrees of theſe ſimple 7deas. For 
ſyppoſing the Senſation or /fea we name Whiteneſs, be produced in us 
by a certain number of Globules, which having a verticity *abour their 
own Centres, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain degree 
of Rotation, as welk as progrefſiye Swiftneſs ; it will lence eaſily follow, 
that-the more the ſuperficial parts of any Body are (6 ordered, as to re- 
flet the greater number of Globules of Light, and to give them that pro- 
per Rotation, which is fit to produce this Senfation -of White in us, the 
more White will that Body appear, that, from an equal ſpace ſends to the 
Retina the greater number of ſuch Corpulſcles, with that peculiar fort 
of Motion. I do not fay, that the nature of Light conſiſts in very ſmall 
round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs, in ſuch a texture. of parts as gives a 
certain Rotation to theſe Globules, when ir refles them ; for I am not 
now treating phyſically of Light, of Colours : But this, I think; I may 
Jay, that [ cannot (and I would be glad-any one would make intelligible 
that he did) conceive how Bodies without us , can any ways affect our 
Senſes, but by the immediate conta&t of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, 
as in Taſting and Feeling, or the impulſe of ſome' infenſible Particles co- 
ming from then, as in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling;; by the different 
impulſe of which Parts, cauſed by their different” Size, Figure, and Mo- 
tion, the variety of Senſations is produced in us. - | 

$. 12. Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether they kave a 
Verticity about their own Centres, that-produce the /dea of Whireneſs m 
us, this is certain, that the more Particles of Light are refleed' from a 
Body, fitted to give them that pecutiar Motion, which produces the Sen- 
ſation of Whirencſs in us; and poſſibly too, the quicker the peculiar Mo- 
tion is, the whiter does the Body appear, from whieh' the greater num- 
ber are reflected, as is evident in the fame piece of Paper pur un the Sun- 
beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole ; itt each of which, it will pro- 
duce in us the ea of Whitenefſs in far different degrees: 

$. 13. Not knowing therefore what number of Particles , not what 
Morion of them is fit to produce any preciſe degree of Whiteneſs, we can- 
not demonſtrate the certain Equality of any two degrees of Whiteneſs, 
becauſe we have no certain Standard to meaſure them by, nor Means to 
diſtinguiſh! every the leaſt real difference, the only help we have being 
from our Senſes, which in this point fail ns. But where the difference 1s 
ſo great, as to produce in the Mind clearly diſtin& /deas, whoſe differen- 
ces can be perfely retained, there theſe /deas of Colours, as we fee in 
dificrent kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demonſtration, as 
Lleas of Number and Extenſion. What I have here faid of Whiteneſs and 
Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecundaries Qualities and their Modes. 

$. 14. Theſe two, (vz.) Intuition and Demonſtration, are the d 
of our Knowledge ; whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what aſſu- 
rance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, but not Knowledge, at 
leaſt in all general Truths. There 1s, indeed, another Perception of the 
Mind, employ d about the particular exiſtence of finite Beings without 
us; Which going beyond bare probability, and yet not reaching perfectly 
to either of the tore-going degrees of Certainty, paſſes under the name of 
Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain,than that the /dJea we re- 
ceive from an external Objett is in our Minds; this is intuitive Knowledge: 
But whetherthere be any thing more than barely that /dea in our Minds, 
whether we can thence certainly infer the exiſtence of ws thing without 
us, which correſponds to that /dea , is that whereof ſome Men think 
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there may be a Queſtion made , becauſe Men may have ſuch eas in 
their Minds, when no fuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch Obje& affects their 
Senſes. But yet here, I think, we are provided with an Evidence, that 
puts us palt doubting : For I ask any one, Whether he be not invincibly 
conſcious to himſelf of a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun 
by day, and thinks on it by night ; when he actually taſtes Wormwood, 
or ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or Odour? We as plain- 
ly find the difference there is between-any /dea revived in our Minds by 
our own Memory, and aQtually coming into our Minds by our Senſes, 
as we do between any two diſtin& /deas. It any one ſay; a Dream may 
do the fame thing, and all theft /deas may be produced in us, without 
any external Objects, he may pleaſe to dream, that I make him this an- 
ſwer, 1. That 'tis no great matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or no : 
Where all is but dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of no uſe, Truth 
and Knowledge nothing. - 2. Thar I believe he will allow a very mani- 
ſeſt difference berween dreaming of being in a Fire, and being aQually 
init, Bur yet if he be reſolved to appear fo ſceptical, as to maintain, that 
what I call being aQually in the Fire, is nothing but a dream ; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch thing as Fire aQtually 
exiſts without us; I anſwer, That we certainly finding, that Pleaſure or 
Pain follows upon the wy aa of certain Objets to us, whoſe Exi- 
ſence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our Senſes ; this Cer- 
tainty is as great as our Happineſs, or Miſery ; beyond which, we have 
no concernment to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add to the 
two former ſorts of Knowledge, this alſo, of the exiſtence of particular 
external Objects, by that 22g wang and conſcioaſnels we have of the 
actual entrance of /deas from t and allow theſe rhree degrees of 
Knowledge, xiz. Intaitrve, Demonſtrative, and Senſitive : in each of which, 
there are different degrees and ways of Evidence and Cerrainty, 
$. 15. But ſince our Knowledge is founded on, and employ'd about 
only our deas, Will it not follow from thence, that it is conformable to 
our /deas ; and that where our /deas are clear and diſtin, or obſcure 
and confuſed,our Knowledge will be ſotoo > To which 1 anſwer, No : For 
our Knowledge conſiſtingin the perception of the Agreement, or Di 
ment of any two 7deas, its clearneſs or obſcurity, conſiſts in the tlearneſs 
or obſcurity of that Perception, and not in the clearneſs or obſcurity of 
the"/deas themſelves: v. g. a Man that has as clear /deas of the Angles 
of a Triangle, and of ity to two right ones, as any Mathematician in 
the World, may yet have but a very obſcure Perception of their Agree- 
ment, and ſo have but a very obſcure Knowledg of at. But obſcure and 
confuſed /deas, can never produce any clear or diſtint Knowledge ; be- 
cauſe as far as any deas are confuſed, or obſcure, fo far the Mind can 
never perceive clearly, whether they agree, or diſagree. 
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CHAP. -IIF. 
Of the Extent of Humane Knowledye. 


Q. 1. Nowledge, as 'has been faid, Iying in the Perception of the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement, of any of our /deas, it follows 
from hence, Thar, 

Firſt, We can have Knowledge no farther than we have 1deas. 

$. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Knowledge farther, than we can 
have Perception of that Agreement, or Diſagreement : Which Perception 
being, 1. Either by Intuition,or the immediate comparing any two 7deas ; 
or, 2. By Reaſon, examining the Agreement , or Diſagreement of two 
Hdeas, by the intervention ot ſome others : Or, 3. By Senfation, percei- 
ving the Exiſtence of particular Things. Hence it allo follows, 

. 3- Thirdly, That we cannot have an intuitive Knowledge, that ſhall 
extend it felf toall our Ideas,and all that we would know about them; becauſe 
we cannot examine and perceive all the Relations they have one to an6- 
ther, by j«xta-poſition, or an immediate compariſon one with another. 
Thus having, the /deas of an Obtuſe,, and an acute angled Triangle, 
both drawn trom equal Baſes, and between Parallels, I can by intuitive 
Knowledge, perceive the one not to be the other ; but cannot that way 
know, whether they be equal, or no ; becauſe their Agreement, or Dil- 
agreement in equality, can never be perceived by an immediate compa- 
ring, them : The difference of Figure makes, their parts uncapable of an 
exact immediate application ; and therefore there is need of ſome interve- 
ning Quantities to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or rational 
Knowledge. 

$. 4 Fourthly, [t follows allo, from what is above obſerved, that our 
rational Knowledge, cannot reach to the whole extent of our Ideas. Be- 
cauſe between two different 7Zdeas we would examine, we cannot always 
find ſuch Mediums, as we can connett one to another with "an intuitive 
Knowledge, in all the parts of the Dedution ; and where-cver thar fails, 
we come ſhort of Knowledge and Demonſtration. 

d. 5. Fifthly,Senfitrve Knowledge reaching no farther than the Exiſtence 
of Things attually preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower than either 
of the former. 

$. 6. From all which it is evident, that rhe extent of our Anow- 
ledge comes not only ſhort of the reality of Things, but even of the extent of 
our own [deas. Though our Knowledge be limited to our /deas, and 
cannot exceed them either in extent, or perfe&tion ; and though theſe be 
very narrow bounds, in reſpect of the exrent of All-being, and far ſhort 
of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome, even created Underſtan- 
dings, not tied down to the dull and narrow Information, is to be recei- 
ved from ſome few, and not very acute ways of Perception , ſuch as are 
cur Senſes; yet it would be well withus,it our Knowledge were but as large 
as our /deas, and there were not many Doubts and Enquiries concerni 
the /deas we have, whereot we are not, nor I believe ever ſhall be in this 
World, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I do not yet Queſtion, but that Humane 
Know ledge, under the preſent Circumſtances ot our Beings and Conſti- 
tutions, may be carried much farther than it hitherto has been, if Men 
would ſincerely, and with freedonr of Mind, employ all that Induſtry 
and labour of Thovght, in improving the means ot diſcovering Truth, 
which they do tor the colouring or ſupport of Falſhood, ro maintain 4 

Syſtem, 
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Syſtem, Intereſt, or Party, they are once engaged in. But yet after 
all, 1 think I may, without injury to humane Perfe&tion, be confident, 
that our Knowledge would never reach to all we might defire to know con. 
cerning thoſe /deas we have ; nor be able to furmount all the Difficulries, 
and reſolve all the Queſtions might ariſe concerning any of them. We 
have the /deas of a Square, aCircle, and Fquality ; and yet, perhaps, 
ſhall never be able to find a Circle equal to a Square, and certajnly know 
that itis ſo. We have the /deas of Matter and Thinking, but poſſibly 
ſhall never be able to know, whether Matter thinks, or no ; 1t being 
impollible for us, by the contemplation of our own /decas, without reve- 
lation, to diſcover, whether Omnipotency has given to Matter fitly dif. 
poſed, a power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Matter 
ſo diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial Subſtance : It being equally eaſie, in 
reſpect of our Notions, to conceive, that G OD can, if he pleaſes, fu- 
peradd to our /dea of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, as that he ſhould 
ſuperadd to it another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking ; ſince we 
know not whercin Thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of Subſtances the 
Almighty has been pleaſed to give that power, which cannot be in any 
created Being, but meerly by the good Pleaſure and Bounty of the Crea- 
tor. For what aſſurance of Knowledge can any.one have, that certain 
Thoughts, ſuch as, v. g. Pleaſure and Pain, ſhould not be in Body it felt, 
after a certain manner modified and moved, as well as that it ſhould be 
inan immaterial Subſtance, upon the Motion of the parts of Body : Mo- 
tion, according to the utmoſt reach of our /deas, beipg able to produce 
nothing but Motion, ſo that when we- allow it to produce Pleaſure or 
Pain, or the /dea of a Colour, or Sound, we are fain to quit our Rea- 
ſon, go beyond our own /deas, and attribute it wholly te the good Plea- 
ſure of our Maker. For ſince we muſt allow he has annexed Effects to 
Motion, which we can no way conceive Motion able to produce, what 
Reaſon have weto conclude, that he could not order them as well to be 
produced in a Subje&t we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in 
a Subje&t we cannot conceive the motion of Matter can any way 0 
rate upon? I fay not this, that I would any way leſſen the beliet of 
the Soul's Immateriality: I am not here ſpeaking of Probability , but 
Knowledge ; and I think not only, that it becomes the Modeſty of Phi- 
loſophy, not to pronounce Magilterially, where we want that Evidence 
that can produce Knowledge ; but alſo, that it is of uſe to us, to diſcern 
how far our Knowledge does reach ; for the ſtate we are at preſent in, 
not being that of Viſion, we muſt, in many Things, content our ſelves 
with Faith and Probability : And in the preſent Queſtion, about the Im- 
materiality of the Soul, it our Faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative 
Certainty, we need not think it ſtrange. All the great Ends of Mora- 
lity and Religion, are well enough ſecured, without philoſophical Proofs 
> the Soul's Immateriality ; ſince it is evident, that he who made us at 
firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, tenſible ns Beings, and for ſeveral years 
continued us in ſuch a ſtate, can and will reſtore us to the like Nate of 
Senſibility in another World, and make us capable there to receive the 
Retribution he has deſigned ro Men, according to their doings in this 
Life. But to return to the Argument in hand, our Knowledge, I fay, is 
not only limited to the Paucity and ImperieQtions of the /deas we have, 
and which we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of that too : But 
how far it reaches, let us now enquire. 
$.7.The affirmations or negations we make concerning the /deas we have, 
may, as I have betore intimated in general, be reduced to theſe four forts, 
VIZ. 
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viz. Identity, Co-exiſtence, Relation, and real Exiſtence. I ſhall examine 
how far our Knowledge extends in each of theſe: 

$.8. Firft, As to dentity and Diverfity in this way, of the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of our /deas, our ininitive Knowledge ts as far ex+ 
tended as our [deas themſelves: and there can be no /dea in the Mind, 
which it does not preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be 
what it is, and to be different from any other. 

&. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond fort, which is the Azreement, or Diſ- 
azreement of our Ideas in Coexiſtence, in this owr XAnowledge is very ſhort,. 
though in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt material part of our Know- 
ledge concerning Subſtances. For our /deas of the Species of Subſtan- 
ces, being, as I have ſhewed, nothing bur certain Collections of ſimple 
Ideas unued in one Subject, and fo co-exiſting together : v. g. Our /dea 
of Flame, is a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of Gold, a Body 
heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſible: for theſe, or 
ſome ſxch complex /deas as theſe in Mens Minds, do theſe two names of 
different Subſtances, Flame and Gold, ſtand for. When we would kriow 
any thing farther concerning theſe, or any other fort of Subſtances, what 
do we enquire but what other Qualinies, or Powers, theſe Subſtances 
have, or have nor ; which is nothing elſe but to know, whether ſimple 
Ideas do, of do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that complex 
Hdea. 

& 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable a part ſocver of Humane 
Science, is yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The reaſon whereof 
is, that the ſimple /deas whereof our complex 7/deas of Subſtances are 
made up, are, for the moſt part, ſuch as carry with them, in their own 
Nature, wo vifible neceſſary connexion, or inconſiſtency with any other 
_ Ieleas, whoſe co-exiſtence with them, we would inform our ſelves 
about, 

$. 12. The 7deas that our complex ones of Subſtances, are made up 
of, and about which our Knowledge, concerning Subſtances, is moſt em- 
ploy'd, are thoſe of their ſecondary (twalities ; which depending all (as has 

ſhewed) upon the primary Qualities of their minute and infenſible 
parts ; or if not upon them, upon ſomething yet more remote from our 
Comprehenſion, 'tis impoſſible we ſhould kuow, which have a neceſſary union 
or iuconfiſtency one with another: For not knowing the Root they ſpring 
from, not knowing what ſize, figure, and texture of Parts they are, on 
which depend, jo, from which reſult thoſe Qualities which make our 
complex 7dez of Gold, 'tis impoſſible we ſhould know what other Qya- 
litits refult from the fame Conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of Gold ; 
and ſo conſequently muſt always co-exiſt with that complex /dea we have 
of it, or elſe are inconfiſteit with it. | 

$. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the prietary Qualities of the inſenſible 
Parts of Bodies, on which depend all their fecundary Qualities, "there is 
yet another and more in e part of _—_— » Which ſets us more 
remote from a certain Knowledge of the Co-exiſtence, or Inco-exiftence 


(ifI may fo 9) of different /dees in the ſame Subje ; and that is, that 
ifc 


there is no diſcoverable comexjon between any ſecundary Quality, and thoſe 
primary Qualities that it depends on. 

$. x3. Thar rhe ſize, figure, and motion of one Body, ſhould cauſe a 
change in the ſize, figure, and motion of another Body , is not beyond 
our Conception ; the ſeparation of the parts of one Body, upon the jntru- 
ſion of another ; and the change from Reſt to Motion upon impulle ; 
theſe, and the like, ſeem to us to have ſome connexion one with —_— 

An 
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And if we knew theſe primary Qualities of Bodies,we might have reaſon to 
hope, we might be able to know a great deal mor of theſe y of 
them one upon another: But our Minds not being able to diſcover any 
connexion betwixt theſe primary qualitics of Bodies, and the ſenſations thar 
are produced in us by them, we can never be able to eſtabliſh certain and 
undoubted Rules, of the Conſequence or Co-exiſtence of any ſecundary 
Qulities, though we could diſcover the ſize, figurt, or motion of thoſe in- 
ſible Parts,which immediately produce them. We'are ſo far from knowing 
what figure, ſize, or motion of parts produce a yellow Colour, a ſweet 
Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, that we can by no means conceive how any 
ſize, figure, or motion ofany Particles, can poſſibly produce in us the /de; 
of any Colour, Taſte, or Sound whatſoever, there is no conceivable con- 
nexion betwixt the one and the other. > IN 2 

$. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by ' our 
Ideas, (the only true way of certain and univerſal Knowledge,) what 
other /deas are: to be found conſtantly joined with that of our com- 
plex 7dea of any Subſtance ; ſince we neither know the real Conſtitution 
of the minute Parts, on which their Qualities do depend ; nor, did we 
know them, could we diſcover any neceſſary connexion between them, 
and any of the ſecundary Qualities ; which is neceſſary to be done,before 
wecan certainly know their neceſſary co-exiſtence, So that let our complex 
1dea of any Species of Subſtances, be what it will, we can hardly, from 
the ſimple /deas contained in it, certainly determine the neceſſary co- 
exiſtence of any other Quality whatſoever. Our Knowledge in all theſe 
Enquiries, reaches very little farther than our pp mv Indeed, ſome 
few of the pri Qualities have a neceſſary dependence, and viſible 
connexion one with another, as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion, 
receiving or communicating Motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes Salidity. But 
though theſe, and perhaps ſome others of our /dees have ; yet there are 
ſome few of them, that have a viſible Connexion one with another, that we 
can by Intuition or Demonſtration, diſcover the co-exiſtence of very few 
of the Qualities are to be found united in Subſtances ; and we are left 
only to the aſliſtence of our Senſes, to make known to us what Qualities 
they contain. For all the Qualities that are co-exiſtent in any Subje&; 
without this dependence and evident connexion of their 74zas one with 
another, we cannot know certainly to co-exiſt any farther, than Expe- 
rience, by our Senſes, informs us. Thus though we ſee the yellow Co- 
lour, and upon trial find the Weight, Malleableneſs, Fuſibility, and Fixed- 
neſs, that are united"in a piece of Gold ; yet becauſe no one of theſe 
1deas has any evident dependence, or neceſſary connexion with the other, 
we cannot certainly know, that where any four of theſe are, the fifth 
will be there alſo, how highly probable ſfoever it may be: Becauſe the 
higheſt Probability, amounts not to Certainty ; without which, there 
can be- no true Knowledge. For this co-exiſtence can be no farther 
known, than it is perceived ; and it cannot be perceived, but either in 
particular SubjeRts, by the obſervation of our or in general, by the 
neceſſary connexion of the /deas themſelves. 

Q. 15. As to incompatibility or m—_s to co-exiſtence, we may know, 
that any Subjett can have of each ſort of primary Qualities,but one parti- 
cular at once, v.g. each particular Extenſion,Figure,number of Parts,Moti- 
on, excludes all other of each kind. The like alfo is certain of all ſenſible 
Tdeas peculiar to each Senſe ; for whatever of each kind is preſent in 
any SubjeR, excludes all other of rhat ſort ; wv g. no one SubjeRt can 
have two 5mells, or two Colours, at the ſame time. Tor4his, perhaps, 
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will be faid, Has not an Opall, or the infuſion of Ligzum Nepbriticum, 
two Colours at the fame time > To which, Ianſwer, that theſe Bodies, to 
Eyes differently placed, may at the ſame rime afford different Colours : 
But I take Liberty alſo to ſay, that to Eyes differently placed, tis different 
parts of the ObjeR, that reile&t the Particles of Light : And therefore 'tis 
not the ſame part of the Object, and ſo not the very fame Subje&, which 
at the ſame time appears both yellow and azure. For 'tis as impoſlible, 
chat the very fame Particle of any Body, thould at the ſame time different- 
ly modifie, or retle& the rays of Light, as that it ſhould have two different 
Ficures and Textures at the ſame time. 

RT. 16. But as to the Powers of Subſtances to change the ſenſible Quali- 
ties of other Bodies, which make a great part of our Enquiries about them, 
and is no inconſiJerable branch of our Knowledge; I doubt, as to theſe, 
whether our Anowledge reaches much farther than our Experience; or whe- 
ther we can come to the diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and be cer- 
tain that they are in any Subjed by the Connexion with any of thoſe 
Ideas, which to us make its Eſſence. Becauſe the Ative and Paſſive 
Powers of Bodies, and their ways of operating, conſiſting in a Texture 
and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any means come to diſcover : 
"Tis but in very few Caſes, we can be able to perceive their dependence 
on, or repugnance to any of thoſe /deas, which make our complex one 
of that ſort of Things. I have here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian Hy- 
potheſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible Expli- 
cation of the Qualities of Bodies ; and [ fear the weakneſs of humane Un- 
derſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford us a 
fuller and clearer diſcovery of the neceſſary Connexion, and Co-exiſtence, 
of the Powers, whichare to be obſervedunited in ſeveral forts of them. This 
at leaſt is certain, that which ever Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for 
of that it is not my buſineſs to determine,) our Knowledge concerning 
corporeal Subſtances, will be very little advanced by any ot them, till we ' 
are made fee what Qualities and Powers of Bodies have a neceſſary Con- 
nexion or Repugnancy one with another; which in the preſent State of 
Philoſophy, think, we know but to a very ſmall degree ; And,I doubt,whe- 
ther with thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhallever be able tocarry our gene- 
ral Knowledge (I fay not particular Experience) in this part much farther. 

$. x7. If we are at this loſs in reſpe&t of the Powers, and Operations ©. . 
of Bodies, I think it is cafie to conclude, we are much more in the dark | 
im reference to Spirits, whereof we naturally have no 7deas, but what we 
draw from that of our own ; by retleting on the Operations of our own 
Souls within us, as far as they can come within our Obſervation. But 
how incon(iderable a rank theSpiritsthat inhabit our Bodies hold amongſt 
thoſe various,and poſſibly innumerable,kinds of nobler Beings ; and how 
far ſhort they come of the Endowments and Perfeftions ot Cherubims, 
and Seraphims, and infinite forts of Spirits above us, we have in another 
Place made ſome Refleftion upon. 

6.18, As to the third ſortof our Knowledge, viz. the Agreement or Diſa« 
greement of any of our Ideas in any other Relation : This, as it is the large/t 
Field of our Knowledge , fo it is hard to determine how far it may extend : 
Becauſe the Advances that are to be made in this part of Knowledge, de- 
pending on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate 7deas, that may ſhew 
the Relations and Habitudesof 1deas, whoſe Co-exiſtence is not conſide- 
red; *tis an hard Matrer to tell, when we areat an end of fuch Diſcoveries ; 
and when Reaſon has all the helpsit iscapable of, for the finding of Proofs, 


and examining the Agreement or x" of remote 7deas. _ 
n that 
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that are ignorant of Algebra cannot imagine the Wonders in this king 
are to be done by it ; and what farther Improvements and Helps, advan- 
tageous to other parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind of Man may 
vct find our, ris not eaſie to determine. This at leaſt I believe, that rhe 
[deas of Quantity are not thoſe alone that are capable of Demonſtration 
and Knowiedge ; and that other, and perhaps more uſelul parts of Con- 
templation, would aftord us Certainty, it Vices, Paſſions, and domi- 
ncering Intereſts d:d nor oppoſe, or menace ſuch Endeavours. 

The /zea of a fuprenie Being, infinite in Power and Wiſdom, whoſe 
Workmanſhip we are, and on whom we depend ; and the /dea of our 
ſelves, as underſtanding,rational Creatures, being fuch as are clear in us, 
would, I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered, and purſued, afford fuch Founda- 
tions of our Duty and Rules of Action, as might'place Morality amongft 
the Sciences capalle of Demonſtration; wherein I doubt not, but from 
Principles, as inconteſtable as thoſe of the Mathematicks, by neceſſary 
Conſequences, the meaſures of right and wrong might be made out, to any 
one that will apply himſelf with the ſame Inditferency and Attention ro 
the one, as he does to the other of theſe Sciences. The Relation of other 
Modes may certainly be perceived, as well as thoſe of Number_and Ex- 
tenſion ; and I cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be capable of Demon- 
ftration, it due Methods were thought on to examine, or purſue their 
Agreement or Dilagreement. Where there is no, Propriety, there 15 10 
Tnjuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demonſtration in Euclid: For 
the /dea of Property, being a right to any thing ; and the /dea to which 
the name Injuſtice 1s given, being the Invaſion or! Violation of that right ; 
it is evident, that theſe /deas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe names an- 
nexed to them, I can as certainly know this Propoſition to be true, as 
that a Triangle Angles equal to two right ones. Again, No Gee 
wernment allows abſolute Liberty, the Idea of Government being the eſta- 
bliſhment of Sociery upon certain Rules or Laws, which require Confor- 
mity to them; and the 7dea of abſolute Libertv, being for any one to do 
whatever he pleaſes; I am as capable of being certain of the 'Truth of this 
Propoſition, as of any in Mathematicks. | 

d. 19. That which in this reſpec has given the advantage to the /deas 
of Quantity, and made them thought more capable of Certainty and De- 
monſtration, 1s, | 

Firſt, That they can be ſet down, and repreſented by ſenſible marks, 
which have a greater and nearer Correſpondence with them than a- 
ny Words or | whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are 
Copies of the /deas in the Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty that 
Words carry in their Signification, An Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn 
in Lines, lies open to the view, and cannot be miſtaken : it remains un» 
changeably, and may at leiſure be conſidered, and examined, 2nd the Dev 
monltration bereviſed, and ail the parts of it may be gone over more than 
once, without any danger of the leaſt change in the /deas. | This cannot 
be thus done in moral Ideas, We have no ſenſible marks that reſemble them, 
whereby. we can ſet them down ; we have nothing but Words to expreſs 
them by ; which though, when-written, they remain the ſame, yet the 
[deas they ſtand for, may change in the ſame Man and 'tis very teldom, 
; that they are not different in ditterent Perſons, 

Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater difficulty in Ethicks, 
1s, That moral Zdeas are commonly more complex than thoſe of the Fi- 
gures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematicks : trom whence theſe two In- 
conveniences fellow : Fir/t, That their names are of more uncertain Sig- 


nification, 
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nification, the preciſe ColleQion of ſimple [Meas they ſtand for not being 
ſo eaſily agreed on , and fo the Sign that is peg tor them in Communis 
cation, always, and in Thinking, often, does notalways carry with it the 
fame //ea. Upon which the fame Diſorder, Confuſion, and Error fol- 
lows, 25 would if a Man, going todemonitrate ſomething of an Hepta- 
gon, ſhould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the Angles , 
nd by overſight make the Figure with one Angle leſs than the name or- 
6inarily imported , or he intended it ſhould, when at firſt he thought of 
his Demonſtration. "This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very 
eomplex moral /feas, where the fame name being retained, one An 
z. e. one ſimple ea is left out or put in, inthe complex one, (till called 
by the ſame name, more at one timethan another. Secondly, From the 
Complexednefs of theſe moral 7deas there tollows another Inconvenience, 
(diz.) thar the Mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe Combinations,. ſo 
exattly and perfely, as is neceſſary in the Examination of the Habitudes 
and Correſpondencies, Agreements or Diſagreements, of ſeveral of them 
one with another; eſpecially where it isto be judged of by long DeduQtions, 
and the intervention of ſeveral other complex /deas, to ſhew the Agrec- 
ment, or Diſagreement of two remote ones. ; 

' The great help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in Diagrams 
and Figures, which remain unalterable in ther Draughts, 15 very apparent, 
and the memory would often have great difficulty otherwiſe toretain them 
ſoexaatly, whilſt the Mind went over the parts of them, ſtep by ſtep, to 
examine their ſeveral Correſpondencies : And though in caſting up.a long 
Summ, cither in Addition, Multiplication, or Diviſion, every part be only 
a Progreſſion of the Mind, taking a view of its own /deas, and canſide- 
ring their Agreement or Diſagreement, and the Reſolution of the Queſtion 
be nothing; bur the Reſult of the, whole, made up, of ſuch culars, 
whereof rhe Mind has a clear Perception ; yet withour ſettng down the 
ſeveral Parts' by marks, whoſe preciſe Significations are known, and by 
marks, that laſt and remain in view, when the ary had let them go ; 
it would be almoſt impoſllible ro carry fo many diſc [deas in” Mind, 
without confounding, or letting ſlip ſome. parts; of. the, ing, and 
thereby making all our Reaſonings about, it uſeleſs. \ In which Caſe, the 
Cyphers or Marks help not the Mind art all to perceive the | of 
any rwo, or more Numbers, their Equalizgzgg or Proportions. the 
Mind has only by Intuition of ics own /deas. of the Numbers themſelves. 
But the numerical Characters are helps to the. megory,, to record.and re- 
rainthe ſeveral /deas about which rhe Demonſtration 4s, made, wholy a 
man may know how far his intuitive Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of 

B 
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the particulars, has proceeded ; that ſo he may without. Contulion go on 
to what is yet unknown ; and, at laſt, have in one view, befoge him the 
Reſult of all bis Perceptions and Reafonings, |, 4 
$. 29 on part hi barn in moral [deas, which has made 
them be thought not capable of Demonſtration, may 19-4 meaſure 
be remedied - Definitions, ſetti am ron A I Ng [dgas, 
which every Term ſhall Nand for ; and then, pſing the Tezms ſtedily 
and conftantly. tor that -,preciſe Colleia: ' methods he 
ar fomething of t!1at kind,may hereafter > the ather diffi» 
1 would che 
ral, as they 


culrics, 15 not ealic to foretell, Confident, 

fime method,”and with the fame indifferenc 
do mat'1ematical Truths, they would find 
nex;on one With another, ard a more. nc: 
cleat art diſtin t /deas, and to.coms nearer 
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is commonly imagined. But much of this is not to be expected, whilſt 
the deſire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the well en- 
dowed Opinions in Faſhion , and then ſeek Arguments, either to make 
good rheir Beauty, or varniſh over, and cover their Deformity : nothing 
being ſo beauriful to the Eye, as Truth is to the Mind ; nothing fo de- 
formed and irreconcilcable to the Underſtanding, as a Lye. For though 
many a Man can with fatisfaftion enough own a no very handſome Wile 
in his Boſom ; yet who is bold — to avow that he has eſpoy- 
ſed a Falſhood, and received into his ſo ugly a thing asa Lye? Whilſt 
the Parties of Men, I ſay, cram their Tenents down all Men's Throats, 
whom they can get into their Power, without permitting them to exa- 
mine their-Fruth or Falſhood ; and will not let Truth have fair Play in 
the World, nor Men the Liberty to ſearch aſter it ; What Improvements 
can be expected of this kind 2 What greater Light can be hoped for in the 
moral Sciences ? The Subject part of Mankind,in moſt Places, might, in- 
ſtead thereof, with __ Bondage expect Fgyprian Dar were not 
the Candle of the ſet up by himſelt in Men's Minds, which it is im- 
poſſible for the Breath or Power of Man wholly to extinguiſh. 

$. 21. Asto the fourth fort of our Knowledge, viz. of the real, attual 
Exiſtence of Things without us, we have an intuitive Knowledge of our 
own Exiſtence ; « demonſtrative Knowledge of the Exiſtence & 


a God 
of the Exiſtence of any thing elſe, we have no other but a ſenſitive Prom, 


, Which extends not beyond the Objects preſent to our Senſes. 

. 22, Our RR being ſo narrow, as I have ſhew'd, it will, per- 
give us ſome Light into the preſent Stare of our Minds, if we look 

a little 1nto the _ ener a view ow ſhawn; wich bei 

itoly larger than our #f, may ſerve much to uieting 
Dies ag {mprovement of «4 Knowledge ; if diforeing how far 
we have clear and diſtin /deas, we confine our Thoughts within the 
Contemplation of thoſe Things that are within the reach of our Under- 
ſtandings, and lanch not out into that Abyſs of Darkneſs, (where we 


have not Eyes to fee, nor Faculties to ve any thing,) out of a Pre- 
| = nn fe 10n. But to be ſatisfied 


deas we have are confined (as I have ſhewn) 
m1 of our Senfes, and the Operations of our own 
ate conſcious of in our ſelves. But how much 


nan} n= Yor: grnqunmenay te to the vaſt whole 
os, will not be to perſuade thoſe, who are not 

their ſpan the meaſure of all Things. What 
is poſſible the Creatures in other parts of the Uni- 


verſe, 
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verſe may have, by the Aſſiſtence of Senſes and Faculties, more or per- 
feter than we have, or different from ours, 'tis not for us to determine. 
But to ſay, or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of 
chem, is no better an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be pſrive 
in it, that there was no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe he had 
no manner of /dea of any ſuch ung, nor could by any means frame to 
himſelf any Notions about Seeing, The Ignorance, and Darkneſs rhat is 
in us, no more hinders nor confines the Knowledge that is in others, than 
che Blindneſs of a Mole is an Argument againſt the quick ſightedneſs of 
an Ea He that will conſider the infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs of the Creator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think it was not all 
laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean, and impotent a Creature, as he 
will find Man to be ; who in all bility, is one of the loweſt of a 
intelleQual Beings. What Faculties th other Species of Creatures 
have to penetrate into the Nature, and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things; 
what /deas they may receive of them, far different from ours, we know 
not. This we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other views 
of them, beſides thoſe we have, ro make Diſcoveries of them more per- 
fect. And we may be convinced that the /deas we can attain to by our 
Faculties, are very diſproportionate to Things themſelves, when a poſitive 
clear difint one © of Subſtance it ſelf, which is the Foundation of all 
the reſt, is concealed from us. But want of 7deas of this Kind, 
being a Part, as well as Cauſe of our Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. 
Only this, I think, I may confidently ſay of it, That the intelleQual and 
ible World, are in this perfe&ly alike ; That that Which we ſee 
of either of them holds no proportion with what we ſee not ; And what- 
ſoever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Tg of cither of them, 
is but a point, almoſt nothing, in compariſon of the teſt, 

h. 2.4. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Ignorance, is the wan? of Ideas 
we are capable of, As the want of /deas, which our Faculties atetiot able 
to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of Things, which 'tis reaſo- 
nable to think, other perfecter Beings than we have, of which we know 
nothing; fo the want of 7deas, I now {| of, keeps us in Ignorance of 
Things, we conceive capable of being known to us. Bulk, Figure, and 
Motion, we have /deas of. But thoug we are ook without /deas of the 
primary Qualities of Bodies in general; yet not knowing what is the par- 
ticular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt part of the Bodies of the 
Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, Efficacies, and Ways of 
Operation, whereby the Effes we daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are 
hid from us in ſome Things, by being too remote ; and in others, by Bei 
too minute. When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of the known and viſt- 
ble parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have to think, that what lies 
within our Ken, is but a {mall part of the immenſe Univerſe, we ſhall 
then diſcover an buge Abys of Ignorance. What are the partir Fa- 
bricks of the goons of Matter, which make up the whole ftupendi- 
ous ſrame of corporeal Beings ; how far they are extended ; what 1s theit 
Motien, and how continued, or communicated ; and what Infltence thi 
have one upon another, are Contemplations, that at firſt glimpſe out 


Though: loſe thetnlelves by F we —_y our Pig ys) and 
confine our to this little Canton, I mean this. of our 
Sun, and the g Maſſes of Matter, | that viſibly moye bot it, what 


ſeveral ſorts of Yaguathy Animals, and. intellectual corporeal Beings, in- 

finitely different ſrom thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, "nay proba in 

the other Planets ; to the Knowledge of which, even of their _ 
igures 
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Figures and Parts, we can no way attaih, whilſt we are conlined to this 
Earth, there being no natural Means, either by Senſation or RefleCtion, to 
convey their certain /dear into our Minds. Thicy are out of the reach of 
thoſe [nlets of all our Knowledge z and what forts of Furniture and Inha- 
bitants thoſe Manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, much 
leſs have clear, and diſtinct /deas of them, 
$. 25, If a great, nay for the greateſt, part of the ſeveral ranks of Bo- 
dies in the Univerſe, ſcape our notice by their remoteneſs, there are others 
that are no leſs concealed from us by their Minateneſs, Theſe inſenſible 
Corpuſcles, being the ative parts of Matter, and the great Inſtruments of 
Nature, on which depend not only all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo 
moſt of their natural Operations ; our want of preciſe diſtin /deas of 
their prunary Qualities, keeps us in an uncureable Ignorance of what we 
deſire ro know about them. I doubt not but it we could diſcover the 
Figure, Size, Connexion, and Motion of the minute conſtitucnt parts of 
any two Bodies, We ſhould know without Trial ſeveral of their Opera- 
tions one upon another, as we do now .the Properties of a Square, or a 
Triangle ; and we ſhould be able to tell before Hand, that ,Rubarb would 
purge, Hemlock kill, and Opium make a Man ſleep; as well as a Watch- 
maker does that a little piece of Paper, Jaid on the Ballance, will keep the 
Watch from going till it be removed ; or that ſome ſmall part of it, being 
rubb'd by a File, the Machin would quite lofe its Motion, and the Watch 
go no more. Did we know the mechanical Aﬀettions of the Particles of 
Rubarb, Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watch-maker does thoſe of a 
Watch, whereby it performs all its Operations ; and of a File, which by 
rubbing on them will alter the Figure of any of the Wheels ; the difo]- 
ving of Silver in aqua forts, and Gold in ay. regia, and not wice verſa, 
would be then, perhaps, no more difficult ro know, thaa it is to a Smith 
to underſtand why the ware "ro one Key will open a Lock, and notthe 
turning of another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes, acute enough 
to diſcover the minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us /deas of their 
mechanical Aﬀedtions, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their proper- 
ties and ways of Operation ; nor can we be aſſured about them any 
farther, than ſome few Trials we make, are able to reach. But whether 
they will ſucceed again another time, we cannot be certain. This hinder 
our certain Knowledge of univerſal Truths,concerning natural Bodies. And 
oor. Reaſon carries us herein very little beyond *particular matter of 
8.46. And therefore I am apt to doubt thar, how far ſoever humane 
Induſtry may advance uſeful and experimentat |Philofophy i» phy/fcal 
Things, ſcientifical will ſtill be out of our reach ;| becauſe we want per- 


ſe& and adequme /deas of thoſe very Bodies, which are neareſt'to us, and 
moſt under our Command. Thoſe which we have ranked into Claſſes un- 
der names, and we think our ſelves beſt acquainted with, we have but 
very i eQ, and incomplear” /deas of, Diſtin /dea5 of the ſeveral 
ſorts of Bodies, that fall under the' Examination of our Senſes, perhaps, we 
may have ; but adequate /deas, Iſuſpet, we have not of any one among(t 
thern, And though the former of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe and 
Diſcourſe; yet whilſt we want the latter, we arenvr capalle bf [cientifical 
Knowletge.z nor (hall ever be able'to diſcover general, inftruive Truths 
concerning them. Certainty and Demonſtration, are Things we \nult 


tot, in theſe Matters, d tb. By the Colour, Figure, Taſlt, and Shell, 
and other ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear, and diſtindt 74eas of Sage 


ve of a Circleand a Triangle: But having no /deas 


and Hemlock, as we 
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of the particular primary Qualities of the minute parts of either of theſe 
Plants, nor of other Bodies we would apply them to, we cannot tell 
what effects they will produce ; Nor when'we ſee thoſe Effects; can we 
ſy much as gu-is, muzl1 lets know, their manner of produttion, Thus 
having no Zlcas of the particular mechanical Aﬀetions of the minute 
parts ot Bodies, that are Within our view and reach, we are ignorant of 
their Conſtitutions , Powers, and Operations ; and of Bodies more re- 
mote, we arc ignorant of their very outward Shapes and Beings. 

d. 27. "Tis, at firſt ſight, will ſhew us how diſproportionate our 
Knowledge 15 to the whole extent even of material Beings ; to which, 


if weadd the Conſideration of that infinite number of Spirits that may be,u 


and probably are , which are yet more remote from oxr Knowledge, where» 
of we have no cognizance, nor can frame to our ſelves any diſtin&t /deas 
of their ſeveral ranks and forts, we ſhall find this cauſe of Ignorance con- 
ceal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt rhe whole intelleQual 
World ; a greater, certainly, and more beautiful World rhan the material. 
For, bating tome very tew,and thoſe,it I may fo call them, ſuperficial /deas, 
which Spirit, we, by reflettion, get ofour own and of the Father of all Spi- 
rits,the erernal,independent Author of themand us,andall Things,we have 
no certain information; ſo much as of their Exiſtence, bur by revelation. 
Angels of all forts are naturally beyond our difcovery. And all thoſe In- 
telligences, whereof 'tis likely there are more Orders than of corporeal 
Subſtances , are Things whereof our natural Faculties give us no certain 
account at all. That there are Minds, and thinking Beings, in other Men 
as well as himſelf, every Man has a reaſon, from their Words and Aati- 
ons, to be ſatisfied: But berween us and the Great GO D, we can have 
no certain knowledge of the Exiſtence of any Spirits, bur by revelation ; 
much lefs have we diſtin& /zeas of their different Natures, Conditions, 
States, Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ 
from one another, and from us. And therefore in what concerns their dif- 

terent Species and Properties, we are under an abſolute ignorance. 
$ 23. Secondly, What a ſmall part of theſubſtantial Beings that are in the 
Univerſe, the want of /deas leave open to cur Knowledge, we have ſeen. 
In the next place, another cauſe of Ignorance, of no lefs moment, is the 
wait of a d4:;{coverable Connexion between thoſe Ideas we bave. For where» 
ever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of univerſal and certain 
Knowledge ; and are, as inthe former'caſe, left only ro Obſervation and 
Experiment; which how narrow and confined it is, how far from gene- 
ral Knowledge, we need not be told. I ſhall give ſome few inſtances of 
this cauſe ot our lynorance,, and ſo leave it. Tis eyident that the bulk, 
fizure, and motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce in us ſeveral Sen- 
ſations as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, or Smells, Pleaſure and Pain, 
Ge, thoſe mechanical Attections of Bodies, having no affinity at all with 
theſe /deas they produce in us, there being no conceivable connexion be- 
tween any impulſe of any fort of Body, and any perception of a Colour, 
or Smell, we find in our Minds, we can have no diſtinct knowledge of 
ſuch Operations beyond our Experience z and can: reaſon no otherwiſe 
about them , than as the effects or appointment of, an infinitely Wig 
Agent, wich perfetly ſurpaſs our Comprehienſions, As the /deas of 
lenſible, (ccundary Qualities we have in our Minds, can, by us, be no way 
deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any correſpondence or connexion 
be tor between them and thoſe primary Qualities which, CLxpe- 
rience [hews us) produce them in us; ſo, on the other ſide, the Ope- 
tions of! 6x Minds upon our Bodies, is as wriconceivable., How 
any 
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any thought ſhould produce a motion in Body 1s as remote from the na” 
ture of our /deas, as how any Body ſhould produce any Thought in the 
Mind. That it is ſo,if Experience did not convince us, the Contiderations 
of the Things themſclves woula never be able, [in the leaſt, to diſcover 
to us. Theſe, and the like, though they have! a conſtanc and regular 
connexion, in the ordinary courſe ot Things ; yet that connexion bein 

nor diſcoverable in the /deas themſelves, which appearing to have no ne- 
ceſſary dependence one on another, we can attribute their connexion to 
nothing elſe but the arbitrary Determination ol that All-wiſe Agent, who 
has made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way utterly above 


® our weak Underſtanding to conceive. 


$. 29. In ſome of our /deas there are certain Relations, Habi 
and Connexions,ſo viſibly included in the Nature of the /deas themſelves, 
that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them, by any Power what- 
ſoever. And in theſe only; we are capable of certain and univerſal-Know. 
ledge. Thus the /dea of a right-lined Triangle neceſſarily carries with 
it an equality of its Angles to two right ones. Nor can we conceive this 
Relation, this connexion of theſe two /deas, to be poſſibly mutable, or 
depend on any arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could 
make it otherwiſe. But the coherence and continuity of the parts of 
Matter, the production of Senſation in us of Colours and Sounds, G7, by 
impulſe and motion ; nay, the original Rules and Communication of 
Motion, being ſuch wherein we can diſcover no natural connexion with 
any /deas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary Will 
and good Pleaſure of the Wiſe Architect. I need nor, I think, here men- 
tion the Refurretion of our Bodies, the future ſtate of this Globe of 
Earth, and fuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged to 
depend wholly on the Determination of a —_—_— The Things that, 
as far as our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed regularly, 
we may conclude, do a&t by a Law ſet them; but yet a Law that we 


Pt» 
tual Beings,) we are, I think, fo far from being capable of any ſuch 
thing, that I conclude it loſt labourto ſeek after it. No 

$. 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate /deas, and where there is a 
certain and diſcoverable connexion between them, yet we are often ign0- 
rant, for want of tracing thoſe Ideas we have, or may have, and findi 
out 'thoſe intermediate /deas, which may ſhew us what habitude of 


agrec- 
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agreement or diſagreement they have one with another. And thus ma- 
ny arc ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any imperfetion of 
their Faculties, or uncertainty in the Things themſelves; but for want 
of application in acqu ring, examining, and by due ways comparing 
thole /deas. That which has moſt contributed to hinder the due tracing 
of our /deas, and finding out their Relations, and Agreements or Dif- 
agreements one with another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of Words. 
It is :mpoſlible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeck, or certainly diſcover the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of /deas themſelves, whilſt their Thoughts 
flutter abour, or ſtitk only in Sounds of doubtſul and uncertain ſignifica- 
tions Mathematicians abſtratting their Thoughts from Names, and 
accuſtorhing theinſelves to ſet before their Minds the /deas themlelves, 
that they would conſider, and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided 
thereby a great part of that perplexity, puddering, and confuſion, which 
has ſo much hindred Mens progreſs in other parts of Knowledge ; who 
ſticking in Words of undetermined and uncertain ſignification , were un- 
able to diſtinguiſh True from Falſe, Certain from Probable, Confiſtent 
from Inconſiſtent, in their own Opinions : Whereby the increaſe brought 
into the Stock of real Knowledge has been very little, in proportion to 
the Schools, Diſputes;Ynd Writings,the World has been fill'd with ; whilſt 
Men, being loſt in the great Wood of Words, knew not whereabout they 
were, how far their Diſcoveries were advanced, or what was wanting in 
their own, or the general Stock of Knowledge. Had Men, in their dif- 
coveries of the material, done, as they have in thoſe of the intellectual 
World, involved all in the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful terms and 
ways of talking, Volumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and 
Stories of Zones and Tydes multiplied and diſputed ; nay, Ships built, 
and Fleets ſet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the Line ; 
ant! the Antipodes would be ſtill as much unknown, as when it was de- 
clared Hereſie to hold there were any. Burt having ſpoken ſufficiently of 
Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe, that is commonly made of them, I ſhall 
not ſay any thing more of it here. 
$. 31. Hitherto we have examined the extent of our Anowledge, in re- 
ſpe of the ſeveral ſorts of Beings that are, [There is another extent of 
it, in reſpect of Univerſality ; which will alſo deſerve ro be conſidered ; 
and in this regard, our Knowledge follows the Nature of our /deas, If 
the /deas arc abſtract , whoſe agreement or diſagreement we perceive, 
our Knowledge is univerſal, For what is known of ſuch general /deas, 
will be true ot every particular thing, in whom that Eſſence, z. e. that 
abſtract /dea is to be fund ; and what is once known of ſuch /deas, will 
be perpetually, and for ever true. So that as to all general Knowledge, 
we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own Minds, and tis only the exa- 
- mining of our own /deas,that furniſheth us with that. Truths belonging 
to Eſſences of Things, (that is, to abſtra&t /deas) are cternal,and are to be 
found out by the contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences ; as the Exiſtence 
of Things is to be known 'only from Experience. But having more to 
of this in ths Chapters, where I ſhall ſpeak of general and real Know- 
ledge, this may here ſuffice as to the Univerſality of our Knowledge 


in g eral. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Reality of our Knowledge, 


$. x. I doubt not but my Reader, by this time, may be apt to think, 

that I have been all this while only building a Caſtle in the Air ; 
and be ready to ſay ro me, To what purpoſe all this ſtir 2 Knowledge, 
fay you, is only the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our 
own /deas; but who knows what thoſe /deas may be? Is there any thin 
ſo extravagant, as the Imaginationsof Men's Brains > Where is the Head 
that has no Chimeras in it ? Or if there be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what 
difference will there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that 
of the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World 2 They both have their /deas, 
and perceive their agreement and diſagreement one with another. If 
there be any difference between them, the advantage will be on the 
warm-headed Man's ſide, as having the more 7deas, and the more lively, 
And fo, by your Rules,he will be the more knowing. It it be true,that all 
Knowledge lies only it the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of our own /deas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſonings of a 
ſober Man, will be equally certain. "Tis no matter how Things are : ſoa 
Man obſerve but the agreement of his own Imaginations, and talk con- 
formably; it is all Truth, all Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, will be 
as ſtrong Holds of Truth , as the Demonſtrations of Euclid. Thar an 
Harpy 15 not a Centaur, is by this way as certain knowledge, and as 
much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. 

But of what uſe u all this fine Knowledge of Men's own Imaginations.to a 
Man that enquires aſter the reality of Things? It matters not what Men's 
Fancies are, 'tis the Knowledge of Things that is only to be prized : 'tis 
this alone gives a value to our Reaſonings, and preterence to one Man's 
Knowledge over another's , that it is of Things as they really are, and 
not of Dreams and Fancies. 

d. 2. To which I anſwer, That if our Knowledge of our /deas termi- 


nate in them, and reach no farther , where there is ſomething farther in- * * 


tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts would be of little more uſe, than the 
Reſveries of a crazie brainzand the Truths built thereon of no more weight, 
than the Diſcourſes of a Man, who fees Things clearly in a Dream, and 
with great aſſurance utters them. Bur, I hope, before I have done, to 
make it evident, that this way of certainty, by the knowledge of our 
own [deas, goes a little farther than bare Imagination ; and, I believe, it 
will appear, that all the certainty of general Truths a Man has, lies in no» 
thing elſe. 

wo Tis evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately, but only 
by the intervention of rhe /deas it has of them. Our Knowledge therefore 
is real, only ſo far as there is a conformity between our 1deas and the realit 
of Things. But what ſhall be here the Criterion 2 How ſhall the Mind, 
when it perceives nothing but its own /deas, know that they agree with 
Things themſelves? Thus, though it ſeem not to want difficulty, yer, I 
think, there be two ſorts of /deas that, we may be aſſured, agree with 
Things. 

Se Firſt, The firſt are ſumple /deas, which ſince the Mind, as has 
been thewed, can by no means make to it felt, muſt neceſſarily be the 
produtt of Things operating on rhe Mind in a natural way, and produ- 

cing 
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cing therein thoſe Perceptions, which by the Wiſdom and Will of our 
Maker, they are ordained and adapted to. From whence it follows, that 
fimple Ideas are not fictions of our Fancies, but the natural and regular 
produttions of Things without us, really operating upon us ; and fo 
carry with them all the conformity our ſtate requires, which is to repre- 
ſent Things under thoſe appearances they are fitted to produce in us ; 
whereby we may diſtinguiſh the Subſtances they are in, and apply them 
to our Uſes. Thus the /dea of Whiteneſs,, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the 
Mind, exatly anſwering that Power which is in any Body to produce ir 
there, hs all the real conformity it can, or ought ro have, with Things 
without us. And this conformity between our ſimple /deas, and the exi- 
ſtence of Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledge. 

d. 5. S-condly, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe of Subſtances, being 
Archetypes of the Mind's own making, not intended to be the Copies of 
any thing, nor referred to the exiſtence of any thing, as to their Origi- 
nals, cannot want any conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge, For that 
which is not deſigned to repreſent any thing bur it ſelf,cannever be capable 
ot a wrong repretentation, nor miſlead us trom the true apprehenſion of 
any thing, by its diſlikeneſs togit ; and ſuch, excepting thoſe of Sub- 
ſtances, are all our complex /deas ; which, as I have ſhewed in another 
place, are Combinations of Zdeas, which the Mind, by its free choice, 
puts tegether, without con{idering any connexion they have in Nature. 
And hence it is, that in all theſ&ſorts the /deas themſelves are conſide- 
red as the Archetypes, and Things no otherwiſe regarded, but as they are 
conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, that 
all the Knowledge we attain concerning theſe /deas is real , and reaches 
Things themſelves: Becauſe in all our Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Dit- 
courſes of this kind, we intend Things no farther than as they are con- 
formable to our /deas ; fo that in theſe, we cannot miſs of a certain un- 
doubted reality. 

$. 6. I doubt not but it will be eafily granted, that the Xnowledge we 
may have of mathematical Truths, is not only-certain, but real Anowledge ; 
not idle Chimeras of Men's Brains : And yet if we will conſider, we ſhall 
find , that it is only of our own /deas. The Mathematician conſiders 
the Truth and Properties belonging to a Retgagle,or Circle, only as they 
are in /dea in his own Mind ; for 'tis pollible he never found either of 
them exiſting mathemarically, z.e. preciſely true, in his Life : Bur yet the 
knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties belonging to a Circle, or 
any other mathematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even 
of real Things exiſting : becauſe real Things are no farther concerned, 
nor intended to be meant by any ſuch Propoſitions, than as Things really 
agree to thoſe Archetypes in his Mind, Is it true of the ZJea of a Tri- 
angle, that its three Angles are equal to two right ones? Ir is true alſo of 
a Triangle, where-ever it really exiſts. Whar ever other Figure exiſts, 
that is not exatly anſwerable to that /dea of a Triangle in his Mind, 
is not at all concerned in that Propoſition. And theretore he is certain 
all his Knowledge concerning ſuch /deas , is real Knowledge : becauſe 
intending Things no farther than they agree with thoſe his Zdeas, he 
is fure what he knows concerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely 
an Ideal exiſtence in his Mind, will hold true 'of them alſo, when they 
have a real exiſtence in Matter ; his corifideration being barely of thole 
Figures, which are the ſame where-everor however they exiſt. 
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> 7. And hence it follows, that moral /rowledre is as capalle of real 
Certainty, as Marhematicks. For Cerrainty being but the Perception of 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our /#as ; and Demonſtration no- 
thing but the Perception of fucir Agreement, by the Intcrvention of other 
Ideas, or Mediums, our moral /4zas, as well 2s mathemarical, being Ar- 
cherypes themlelves, and fo adequate, anc compleat [deas, all the Agrees 
ment, or Diſagreement we fhall tind in them, will produce real Knows 
ledge, 2s well as in mathemarical Figures. 

$.'8. That which is requiſite ro make our Knowledge certain, is the 
Clearne(s of our /deas ; and that which 15 required to make it real, is, that 
they an{wer their Archetypes. Nor let it be wondred, that I place the 
Certainty of cur Knowlecge in the Conſideration of our /deas, with fo 
liztle Care and Regard (as it may ſcem) to the real Exiſtence of Things: 
Since moſt of rhole Diſcourſes, which take up the Thoughts, and engage 
the Diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make it their Buſineſs to enquire at- 
ter Truth and Certainty, will, I preſume, upon Examination be found to 
be geeral Propoſitions, and Notions in whica Exiſtence is not at all con- 
cerned. All the Diſcourſes of the Mathemaricians about the fſquaring of 
a Circle, conick Sections, orany other yart of Mathematicks, concern xot 
the Exiftence of any of thoſe Figures ; tut their Demonſtrations which 
depend on their /4eas are the ſame, whether there be any ſquare or Circle 
exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame manner, the Truth and Cer- 
tainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracts from the Lives of Men, and the E- 
xiltenceof thoſe Vertues in the World, whereof they treat : Nor is Zaly's 
Offices leſs true, becauſe rhere 15 no Body in the World that exactly pra- 
Qtices his Rules, and lives up to that pattern of a vertuous Man, which 
hehas given us, and which exiſted no where when he writ but in 7dea, 
If it be true in Speculation, z. e. in /dca, that Murther deſerves Death, it 
will alſo be true in Reality of any Action that cxiſts comformable to that 
14:a of Murther. As tor other Actions, the Truth of that Propoſition 
concerns them not. And thus it i5 of all other Species of Things, which 
have no other Eſſences but thoſe Zdeas whic'1 are in the Minds ot Men. 

$..9. Butit will here be ſaid, that if moral Knowledge be placed in the 
Contemplation of our own moral /deas, and thole, as orher Modes, be of 
our own making, What ſtrange Notions will there be of Juſtice and Tem- 
perance + What confuſion of Vertues and Vices, it every one may make 
what /deas of them he pleaſes 2 Noconluſion nor diſorder in the Things 
themſelves, nor the Reaſonings about them; no more than (in Mathema- 
ticks) there would be a diſturbance in the Demonſtration, or a change in 
the Properties of Figures, and their Relations one to another, if a Man 
ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, or a 7rapezium with four 
right Angles: that is,in plain Engliſh, change the Names of the Figures, 
and call that by one Name,which Mathemaricians call'd ordinarily by ano- 
ther. For let a Man make to himſclt the /dea of a Figure with three 
Angles, whereof one is a riglt one, and call it, it he pleaſe, Equilaterum 
or 7rapezium , or any thing elſe, the Propertics of, and Demonſtrations 
about that /dea, will be the fame, as if he call'd it a Rectangular-Tri- 
angle. Iconlels, the change ot the Name, by the impropriety of Speech, 
will at firſt diſturb him, who knows not what /dea it ſtands for ; but as 
ſoon as the Figure is drawn, the Conſequences and Pemonſtration are 
plain and clear. And juſt the fame 1s it in moral Knowledge,get a Man 
have rhe /dea of taking trom others, without tnetr Content, what their 
honeſt Induſtry has poſſctſed them of, and call this Juſtice, if he pleaſe. 
He that takes the Name here without the /d2.: put to 1t,will be miſtaken, 
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by joining another /dea of his own to that Name: Bur ſtrip the 
Idea of that Name, or take it ſuch as it |is in the Speaker's Mind, 
and the fame Things will agree to it, as if you call'd it Injuſtice. In+ 
deed, wrong Names in moral Diſcouries, breed uſually more diſorder, 
becauſe they are nor fo eafily refified , as in Mathematicks , where the 
Figure once drawn and ſeen, makes the Name uſelefs , and of no force : 
For what necd of a S:gn,when the Thing ſignified is preſent and in view 2 
But in moral Names, that cannot be fo catily and ſhorty done, becauſe of 
the many decompoſitions that go to the making up thecomplex 7deas of 
thoſe Modes. Bart vet tor all this the miſcal/ing of any ot thole /deas, 
contrary to the uſual ſignification of the Words of rhat Language, hinders 
not but we may have certain aud demonſtrative Knowledge of their ſeveral 
Agreements and Ditagreements, if we will caretully, as in Mathematicks, 
keep to the ſame preciſe /4eas, and trace them in their ſeveral Relations 
one to another, without being led away by their Names. If we but ſe- 
parate the /4:4 under conſideration, from the Sign that flands for it, our 
Knowledge goes equally on in the diſcovery of real Truth and Certainty, 
whatever Sounds we make uſe of. 

d. 10. One thing more we are to take notice of, That where GOD, 
or any other Law-maker , hath defined any Moral Names , there they 
have made the Eſſence of that Species to which that Name belongs ; and 
there it is not fafe to apply or uſe them otherwiſe: But in other caſes 'ris 
bare impropriety of Speech to apply them contrary to the common uſage 
of the Country. Burt yet even this toodilturbs not the certainty of that 
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ring of thoſe even nick-nam'd Zdeas. 

Q. 11. Thirdly, There is another ſort of complex 1deas , which being 
referred to Archetypes without us, may differ from them, and fo our 
Knowledge about them, may come ſhort of being real ; and theſe areour 
[des of Subſtances: which conſiſting of a ColleQion of ſimple Zdeas, 
{uppoſed taken from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, by 
having more or difterent /eas united in them, than are to be found unt- 
tcd in the Things themſelves : From whence it comes to paſs, that 
they may, and often do fail ef being exactly conformable ro Things 
themſelves. 

$. 12. I fay then, that to have /deas of Subſtances , which, by being 
conformable to Things, may afford us real Knowledge, it is not enough, 


as in Modes, to put together ſuch /deas as have no inconſiſtency, though 


they did never before fo exiſt. v.g. the /deas of Sacrilege or Perjury, &c. 
wereas real and true /deas before, as after the exiſtence of any ſuch fa. 
But our /deaxs of Sub/tances being ſuppoled Copies, and reterred to Arche- 
types without us, wa/t ſtill be taken from ſomething that does or has exi- 
ſted ; they muſt not confiſt of 7deas put together at the pleaſure of our 
Thoughts, without any real pattern they were taken from, though we 
can perceive no inconſiftence in fuch a Combination. The reaſon where- 
of is, becauſe we knowing not what real Conſtitution it is of Subſtances, 
whereon our ſimple /4eas depend, and which really is the caule of the 
ſtrict union of ſome of them one with another, and theexcluſion of others; 
there are very few of them that we can be ſure are or are not inconſiſtent 
in Nature, any farther than Experience and fenlible Obſervation reaches. 
Herein theretore is tounded the reality of our Knowledge concerning Sub- 
ſtances, that all our complex /deas of them mull be fuch, and fuch only 
25 are mace up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered ts co-exiſt in 
Nature. And our /deas being thus true,thovgh nor, perhaps, very exact 
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Copies, areyet the Subjetts of real (as far as we have any) Knowledge of 


them; which (as has been already ſhewed)) will not be found toreach very 
far : But ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be real Knowledge. Whatever /deas 
we have, the Agreement we find they have with others, will ſtill be 
Knowledge. If thoſe /deas be abſtract , it will be general Knowledge. 
But to make it real concerning Subſtances, the /deas muſt be raken from 
the real exiſtence of Things ; whatever ſimple /deas have been found to 
co-exiſt in any Subſtance, theſe we may with confidence join together 
again, and ſo make abſtract /deas of Subſtances. For whatever have once 
had an union in Nature, may be united again. 

d. 13. This, if we rightly conſider, and confine not our Thoughts and ab- 
ſtrat Ideas to Names , as if there were, or could be no other Sorts of - 
Things, than what known Names had already determined, and as it were 
{ct our, we ſhould think of Things with greater freedom and leſs confu- 
ſion, than perhaps we do. 'Twould poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if 
not a very dangerous Falthood, it I ſhould fay, that ſome Changelings, 
who have lived forty years together, without any appearance of Reaſon, 
are ſomerhing between a Man and a Beaſt : Which prejudice is founded 
upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppoſition, that theſe two Names, Man 
and Beaſt, _ diſtin Species ſo ſet out by real Eſſences, that there 
can come no her Species between them: Whereas if we will abſtra&t 
from thoſe Names, and the Suppoſition of fuch ſpecifick Eflences made 
by Nature, wherein all Things of the fame Denominations did exattly 
and equally partake; if we would not fanſie, that there were a certain 
number of theſe Efſences,whereinall Things,as in Molds, werecaſt and for- 
med, we ſhould find that the /da of the Shape, Motion,and Life of a Man 
without Reaſon, is as much a diftint ea, and makes as much a diſtin&t 
ſort of Things from Man and Beaſt, as the /dea of the Shape of an Afs 
with Reaſon, would be different from either that of Man or Beaſt, and 
be a Species of an Animal between, or diſtinct trom both. 

d. 14. Here every body will be ready to ask, 'if Changelings may be 
ſuppoſed ſomething between Man and Beaſt ; Pray what are they? I 
anſwer, Chargelings ; which is as good a Word to ſignifie ſomething 
different from the ſgnification of MAN or B E AST, as the Names 
Man and Beaſt are to have ſigniſications different one from the other. 
This, well conſidered, would reſolve this matter, and ſhew my meaning 
without any more ado. But I am not ſo unacquainted with the 
Zeal of fome Men, which cnables them to ſpin Conſequences, and to ſee 


. Religion threatned whenever any one ventures to quit their forms of 


Speaking, as not to foreſee what Names ſuch a Propoſition as this is like 
to be charged with: And without doubt it will be asked, It Changelings 
are ſomething between Man and Beaſt, what will become of them in the 
other World > To which | anſwer, x. It concerns me not to know or 
enquire, To their own Maſter they ſtand or fall : It will make their ſtate 
neither better nor worſe, whether we determine any thing of it, or no: 
They are in the hands of a faithful Creator and a bountiful Father, who 
diſpoſes not of his Creatures according to our narrow Thoughts or Opi- 
nions, nor diſtinguiſhes them according to Names and Species of our Cor: 
trivance. And we that know 1o little of this preſent World weare in,may, 
I think, content our ſelves without being peremptory, in defining the 
different ſtate Creatures ſhall come into, when they go off. this Stage. 
[t may faffice us, that hehath made known to all thoſe, who/are capable 
of InſtruQion, Diſcourſe, and Reaſoning, that they ſhall come to an ace 
count, and receive according to what they have done in this Body, 
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$. 15. But, Secondly, 1 anſwer, The force of theſe Men's Queſtion , 
(viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future ſtate>) is founded on one 
of two Suppoſitions, which are both falſe. The firſt is, That all Things 
that have the outward Shape and appearance of a Man , muſt neceſſarily 
be deſigned to an immortal future Being, after this Life. Or, ſecondly, / 
that whatever is of humane Birth, muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Imagi- 
nations, and fuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. I defire 
then thoſe who think there is no more but an accidental difference be- 
tween themſclves and Changelings, the Eſſence in both being exactly 
the fame, to conſider, whether they can imagine Immortality annexed to 
any outward ſhape of the Body ; the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe,enough 
to make them difown it. No one yet, that ever [ heard ot, how much 
ſoever immerſed ir; Matter, allow'd that Excellency to any Figure of the 
groſs ſenſible outward parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to it, or neceſ(- 
ſary conſequence of it ; or that any maſs of Matter ſhould, after its diſſo- 
lution here, be again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting ſtate of Senſe, 
Perception , and Knowledge, only becauſe it was molded into this or 
that Figure, and had ſuch a particular frame of its viſible parts. Such an 
Opinioa as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure, turns 
out of doors all confideration of Soul or Spirit; and upon whoſe account 
alone, ſome corporcal Beings have hitherto been concluded immortal, and 
others not. This is to attribute more to the outſide,than inſide of Things; to 
place the Excellency of a Man,morein the external Shape of his Body,than 
internal PerfeQtions of his Soul; which is but little better than toannex the 
great and ineſtimable advantage of Immortality and Life everlaſting , 
which he has above other material Beings: Toannex it, I ſay, to the Cut 
of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his Coat ; for this or that outward Make 
of our Bodies, no more carries with it the hopes of an eternal Duration, 
than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable grounds to imagine 
it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. *Twill perhaps 
be faid, that no Body thinks that the Shape makes any thing immortal,but 
tis the Shape is the ſign of a rational Soul within which is immortal. I 
wonder who made it the ſign of any ſuch Thing ; for barely faying it, 
will not make it ſo. It would require fome Proots to perſuade one ot it . 
No Figure that I know ſpeaks any fuch Language. For it may as rational 
ly be concluded, thatthe dead Body of a Man , wherein there is to be 
ar no more appearance or aCtion of Life, than there is in a Statue, has 
yet nevertheleſs a living Soul ip it, becauſe of its ſhape; as that there is a 
rational Soul in a Changeling, becauſe he has the outſide of a rational 
Creature ; when his Actions carry far leſs marks of Reaſon with them, in 
the whole courſe of his Lite, than what are to be found in many a Beaſt. 

$. 16. But tis the iſſue of rational Parents, and muſt therefore be con- 
cluded to have a rational Soul. I know not by what Logick you muſt 
conclude ſo. I am fure this is a Concluſion, That Men no-where allow 
of: For it they did, they would not make bold, as every-where they do, 
to deſtroy ill-tormed and miſ-ſhaped Productions. Ay, but theſe are 
Mexflers, Let them be ſo; What will your drivling, unintelligent, in- 
tractable Changeling be 2 Shall a defe& in the Body make a Monſter; a 
defett in the Mind,(the far more Noble,and,in the common phraſe, the far 
more Eſſential part,not? Shall the want of a Noſe,or a Neck, make a Mon- 
ſter, and put ſuck Hue out of the rank of Men ; the want of Reaſon and 
Underitanding,) not? This is to bring all back again ro what was explo- 
ded juſt now : Thisis to place all in the Shape, and to take the meaſure of 
a Man only by his out-ſide. To ſhew that according to the ordinary 
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way of Reaſoning in this Matter, People do lay the whole ſtreſs on the 
Figure, and reſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species of Man, ( as they 
make it,) into the ourward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, and 
how much ſoever they difown it, we need but trace their Thoughts and 
PraQice a little farther, and then it will plainly appear. The well-ſhaped 
Changeling is a Man, has a rational Soul, though it appear not ; this is 
paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the Ears a little Jonger, and more pointed, 
and the Noſe a little flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle: 
Make the Face yet narrower, flatter, and 'onger, and then you begin to 
doubt : Add till more and more of the likeneſs of a Brute to it, and let 
the Head be perfealy that of ſome other Animal , then preſently 'tis a 
Monſter ; and *tis demonſtration with you, that it hath no rational Soul, 
and tnuſt be deſtroy'd. Where now (I ask) ſhall be the juſt meaſure, 
which the utmoſt bounds of that Shape, which carries with it a rational 
Scul 2 For ſince there has been humane Ez:us's produced, half Beaſt, and 
half Man ; and others three part one, and one part t'other : And fo it is 
poilible they may be in all the variety of approaches to one ſhape or the 
other , and may have ſeveral degrees of mixture of the likeneſs of a Man, 
or a Brute, I would gladly know what are thoſe preciſe Lineamcnts, 
which according to this Hypotheſis, are, 0: are not capable of a rational 
Soul to be joined to them 2 What ſort of outſide is the certain ſign, that 
there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitant within 2 For till that be done, we 
talk at random of Man; and ſhall always, I fear, do fo, as long as we give 
our ſelves up to certain Sounds, and the Imaginations of ſetled and frxed 
Species in Nature, we know not what. But after all, I deſire it may be 
conſidered, that thoſe who think they have anſwered the difficulty, by 
telling us, that a miſ-ſhaped Fztus is a Monſter, run into the fame «fault 
they are arguing againſt, by conſtiruting a Species between Man and 
Beaſt: for what elſe, I pray, is their Monſter in the caſe, (if the word 
Mon#ter ſignifie any thing at all,) but ſomething neither Man nor Beaſt, 
butqartaking ſomewhat of cither; and juſt ſo is the Changeling be- 
fore mentioned. So neceſlary is it to quit the common notion ot Spe- 
cies and Eſſences, if we will truly look into the Nature of Things , and 
examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them as they exiſt, 
and not by groundleſs Fancies have bcen taken up about them. 

S. 17. 1 have mentioned this here, becauſe I think we cannot be too 
cautious, that Words and Species, in the ordinary Notions we have been 
uſed to of them, impoſe not on us : For 1 am apt to think, therein lies 
one great obſtacle to our clear and diſtinct Knowledge, eſpecially in re- 
{erence to Subſtances; and from thence has roſe a great part of the Diſh- 
culnes about Truth and Certainty, Would we accuſtom our ſelves to 
ſeparate our Contemplations and Reaſonings from Words, we might, in 
a great mcaſure,remedy this Inconvenience within our own Thoughts ; but 
yet it would ſtill diſturb us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as we 
retained the Opinion, that Species and their Eſſences were any thing elſe 
but our abſtract /deas, (ſuch as they are,) with Names annexed to them, 
to be the ſigns of them. 

6.18. Where-ever we perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
of our eas, there is certain Knowledge ; and where-ever we are ſure 
thoſe /deas agree with the reality of Things, there is certain real Know- 
ledge. Of which Agreement of our /deas with the reality of Things, 
having here given the marks, I think I have ſhewn wherein it is that 
Certarnty, real Certainty, conlifts ; which whatever it was to others, was, 
I confeſs, to me heretotore, one of thoſe Dejaderats Which I found great 
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d. 1, V Hat is 7ruth, was an Enquiry many Ages ſince ; and it 
being that which all Mankind either do, or pretend to 

ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine where- 
in it conſiſts ; and ſo acquaint our ſelves with the Nature of it, as to ob- 
ſerve how the Mind diſtinguiſhes it from Falſhood. 

$. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper import of the Word, to 
ſignifie nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the Things figni- 
fied by them, do agree or diſagree one with another ; which way of joining 
or ſeparating of Signs, we call Propoſition. $9 that Truth properly be- 
longs only to Propoſitions: whereof there are two forts, viz. Mental and 
Verbal ; as there-are two forts of Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. /deas 
and Words. 

$. 3. To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is very neceſſary to conſider 
Truth of Thought, and Truth of Words, diſtintly one from another : 
but yet it .is very difficult to treat of them aſunder. Becauſe it is un- 
avoidable, in treating of mental Propoſitions , to make uſe of Words; 
. and then the inſtances given of Mental Propoſitions, ceaſe immediately to 

* be barely Mental, and become Yerbal. For a mental Propoſition bei 

nothing but a bare conſideration of the /deas, as they are in our Mind: 
© ſtripp'd of Names, they loſe the Nature of purely mental Propoſitions, 
as ſoon as they are put into Words. 

$. 4. And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal 
Propoſitions ſeparately, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their Thinking 
and Reaſonings within themſelves, make uſe of Words inſtead of 7deas ; 
at leaſt when the ſubject of their Meditation contains in it complex /deas. 
Which is a great evidence of the imperfection and uncertainty of our /deas 
ot that kind, and may, ifattentively made uſe of, ſerve fer a mark to ſheiy 
us, what are thoſe Things, we haveclear and perfect eſtabliſhed /deas of, 
and what not. For if we will curioufly obferve the way our Mind takes 
in Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that when we make 
any Propofitions within our own Thoughts, about White or Black, Sweet 
or Bitrer, a Triangle or a Circle, wecan, and often do frame in our Minds 
the /deas themſelves, without refleting an the! Names : But when we 
would confider, or make Propoſitions about the more complex /deas, as 
of a Man, Vitrio!, Fortitude, Glory, we uſually put the Name for the 
Idea, Yecauſe the /deas theſe Names ſtand for,being for the moſt part im- 
perfe, confuſed,and undetermined, we refle&t on the Names themſelves, 
becauſe they are more clear, certain, and diſtin, and readier occurr to 
our Thoughts, than the pure /deas ; and ſo we make uſe of theſe Words 
inſtead of the /deas themſelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 
ſon within our ſelves, and make tacit mental Propoſitions. In Subſtances, 
as has been already noted, this is occafioned by the imperfection of our 
Ideas, we making the Name ſtand for the real Eſſence, of which we have 
no /dea at ail. In Modes, it is occaſioned by the great number of ſimple 
eas, that 20 to the making them up. For many of them being very 
much compounded , rhe Name occurrs much eaſier, than the complex 
{ea it (If, which requires time and attention to be recolleted, and ex- 
2(Uy repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men, who have former] 
been at the pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to be done by thoſe, 


whe-though they have ready, in their Memory, the greateſt part of the 
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common Words of their Linguage, yet perhaps never troubled themſelves 
in all their Lives, to conſider what preciſe /deas the moſt of them flood 
for: Some confuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns; and ma- 
ny who talk very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and Faith, 
ot Power and Right, of Obſtruftions and Humours, Melancholy and 
Choler, would, perhaps, have little left in their Thoughts and Medita- 
tions, if one ſhould deſire them to think only of the Things themſelves, 
and lay by thoſe Words, with which they fo often confound others, and 
not ſeldom themſelves alſo. 

&. 5. But to return to the conſideration of Truth, We muſt, I fay, ot- 
ſerve two ſorts of Propoſitions, that we are capable of making. 

Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas in our Underſtandings are without 
the uſe of Words put rogether, or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving, or 
judging of their Agreement, or Diſagreement. | 

Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words the ſigns of our [deas 
put together or ſeparated in affirmative or negative | Sentences. By which 
way of affirming or denying, theſe Signs, made by Sounds, are as it were, 
put together or ſeparated one from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts 
in joining, or ſeparating Signs; and Truth conſiſts in the putting toge- 
ther, or ſeparating theſe Signs, according as the 'Things they ſtand tor 
agree or diſagree. | 

$.6. Every one's Experience will fatisfie him, that the Mind, either by 
perceiving or ſuppoſing the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its« 
Hdeas, does tacitly within it ſelf put them into a kind of Propoſition 
affirmative or negative, which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the 
terms Putting together and Separating. But this Action of the Mind, 
which is ſo familiar to every thinking and reaſoning Man, is eaſier to te 
conceived by refleing on what paſſes in us, when we reaſon,judge,or ſu 
poſe, than to be explained by Words. Whena Man hes in his Mind the Idea 
of two Lines, viz. the Side and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diago- 
nalis an Inch long, he may have the 7zea alſo of the diviſion of that Line, 
into a certain number of equal parts ; v.g. into Five, Ten, an Hundred, 
a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have rhe /dea of that Inch- 
Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, as a certain 
number of them will be equal to the Side-line. Now whenever he per- 
ceives, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to agree or dif- 
agree to his /dea of that Line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe 
two /deas, viz. the 1dea of that Line, and the /dea of that kind of Di- 
viſibility, and ſo makes a mental Propoſition, which is true or falſe, ac- 
cording as ſuch a kind of . DiviGbility , a Divifibility into ſach ali- 
= parts, does really agree to that Line, or no: {And when 7deas are 

© put together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they or the Things they 
ſtand for do agree, or not, that is, as I may call it, mental Truth. But 
Truth of Words is ſomething more , and that is the affirming or denying 
of Words one of another , as the /deas they ſtand | for agree or di 


Is one of an dilagree : 
And this again is is twofold, either purely Verbal, and trifling, which I 


. ſhall ſpeak of, Chap. 10. or Real and inſtruftive; which is the Object of 


that real Knowledge, which we have ſpoken of already. 

$.7. But here again will be apt to occurr the ſame doubt about Truth, 
that did about Knowledge : And it will be objected, That if Truth be no- 
thing but the joining or ſeparating of Words in Propoſitions, as the /deas » 
they ſtand tor agree or diſagree in Men's Mind, the Knowledge of Truth 
1s not ſo valuable a Thing, as it is taken to be ; nor worth the Pains and 
Time Men imploy in the ſearch of it: ſince by thu acconnt,it amounts to no 
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more than the contormity of Words, to the Chimeras of Men's Brains. 
Who know > not what odd Notions many Men's Heads are fill'd with, 
and what ſtrange /deas all Men's Brains are capable of 2 But if we reſt 
here, we know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the viſiona 

World in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, but what as 
much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horſes. For thoſe; 
and the like, may be /deas in our Heads, and have their agreement and 
diſagreement there, as well as the /deas of real Beings, and fo have as 
true Propoſitions made about them. And 'twill be altogether as true a 


Propoſition, to fay all Centaurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals : ” 


and the certainty of one, as great as the other. For in both the Pro li. 
tions, the Words are put together according to the agreement of the 
Hdeas in our Minds : And the agreement of the /dea of Animal, with 
that of Centaur, is as clearand viſible to the Mind, as the agreement of 
the /dea of Animal, with that of Man; and fo theſe two Propoſitions 
are equally true, equally certain, But of what uſe is all fuch Truth 
to us ? 

9. 8. Though what has been faid in the fore-going Chapter, to diſtin- 

iſh real from imaginary Knowledge, might tſuſfice here, in anſwer to 
this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth from chimerical, or (if you pleaſe,) 
barely nominal, they depending both on the ſame foundation ; yet it may- 
not be amiſs here again to conſider, that though our Words ſignifie no- 
thing but our /deas, yet being deſigned by them to —_— Things, the 
Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, will be only Yerbal, 
when they ſtand for /deas in the Mind, that have not an agreement wirh 
the reality of Things. And therefore Truth, as well as Knowledge , may 
well come under the diſtinction of Verbal and Real ; that being only ver- 
bal Truth wherein Terms are joined, according to the agreement or dif- 
agreeinent of the /deas they ſtand for , without regarding whether our 
14eas are (uch as really have, or are capable of having an Exſtence in Na- 
ture. But then it is they contain real Truth, when theſe ſigns are joined 
as our /deas agree, and when our /deas are fuch, as we know are capable 
of having an Exiſtence in Nature ; which in Subſtances we cannot know, 
but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. | 

$. 9. 7rutb is the marking down in Words, the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of /deas as it 1s. Fallhued is the marking down in Words, the 
ment or diſagreement of  /deas otherwiſe than it is. And fo far as theſe 
[deas, thus marked by Sounds, agree to-their Archertypes, ſo far only is 
the Truth real. The knowledge of this Truth, conſiſts in knowing what 
Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the perception of the agreement or dil 
agreement of thoſe /deas, according as it 1s marked by theſe Words. 

&. ro. But becauſe Words are on as the great Conduits of Truth 
and Knowledge, and that in conveying and receiving of Truth, and com- 
monly in reaſaning about it, we make uſe of Words and Propofitions, 1 
ſhall more at large enquire, wherein the certainty of real Truths, contai- 
ped in Propolitions, conſiſts, and where it is to be had ; and endeavour 
to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal Propoſitions we are capable of being cer- 
tain of their res] Truth, or Falſhood. 

| ſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt empl 
our Thoughts, and exercife our Contemplation. General Truthsare mo 
looked atter by the Mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our — 
and by their comprehenſiveneſs, ſatisfying usat once of many parti 
enlarge our view; and ſhorten our way to Knowledge. - 
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$. xx. Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before-mentioned, there 
areother ſorts of Truths ; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking Things 
according to the perſuaſion of our own Minds, though the Propolition we 
{peak agree not tothe reality of Things. 2. Metaphyfical Truth, which is 
nothing but the real Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the 7deas to 
which we have annexed their Names. This, _ it ſeems to conſiſt 
in the very Beings of Things, yet when conſid 2 little nearly, will 
appear to include a tacit Propoſition, whereby the Mind joins that parti- 
ke Thing, to the /dea it had before fetled with a name to it. But theſe 
Conſiderations of Truth, either having been before taken notice of, or 


not being much to our preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have 
mentioned them. 


L——— 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and (ertainty. 


_ 

E Ys | "Hough the examining and judging of 7deas by themſely 
p. their Names being ee lad aſe be the beſt and fort we 
to clear and diſtin&t Knowledge : yet through the iling cuſtom of 
uſing Sounds for /deas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed ; every one 
may obſerve how common it is for Names to be made uſe of, inſtead of 
the /deas themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon within their own 
Breaſts; eſpecially if the /deas be very complex, and made up of a great 
Colletion of ſimple ones. This makes the conſideration of Words and 
PR ſo neceſſary a part of the Treatiſe of Knowledge , that 'tis 
V rd to ſpeak intelligibly/of the one, without explaining the other. 

p 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only of particular or 


eneral 
Truths, *tisevident, that whatever may be done in, the former of hk 
the latter, which is that which with Reaſon is moſt t after, can' never 


be well made known, and is very ſe/dom apprehended, but as conceived 
and expreſſed in Words. It is not therefore out of our way, inthe Exami- 


nation of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth and inty of uni- 
verſal Propoſitions. | : 

$. 3. But that,we may not be miſled in this caſe, by that which is the 
danger every-where, I _—_— the doubtfulneſs of Terms, 'tis fit to ob- 
ſerve, that Certainty is tw ; Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of 
Knowledge. —_ of Truth is, when Words are fo put together in 
Propoſitions, as y to expreſs the agreement or diſagreement of the 


 Zdeas they ſtand for, as really it is: Certainty of Knowledge, is to per- 


ceive the agreement or — — t of /deas, as expreſſed in any Propo- 
_—_ This we ufually call knowing, or being certain ofthe Truth of any 
opolition. 


4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the Truth of any general Pro- 
Poſition, unleſs we know the preciſe bounds and extent of the Species its 
Terms ſtand for, it is neceſſary weſhould know the Eſſence of each Species, 
which is that which conſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all ſimple /deas 
and Modes, is not hard to do: fer in theſe, the real and nominal Eſſence 
yon, Ay ſame; or, which is all one, the abſtrat 7dea, the general Term 
ſtands for,being the ſole Eſſence and boundary,that is or can be ſuppoſed, 
of the Species, there can be no doubt how far the Speci extends, or” 


what Things are comprehended under each Term ; which, is evident, 
: , are 
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are all that have an exa&t conformity with the Zdea it ſtands for, and no 
other. Bur in Subſtances, where a real Eſſence, diſtin from the nomi- 
nal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, and bound the Species, therethe 
extent of the general Word is very uncertain : becauſe not knowing this, 
real Eſſence, we cannot know what is, or is not of that Species, and con- 
ſequently what may, or may not with certainty be affirmed of it. And 
thus ſpeaking of a Man, or Gold, or any other Species of natural Sub- 
ſtances, as ſuppoſed made by Nature , and partaking of that real Eſſence, 
which is ſuppoſed to conſtitute that Species, we cannot be certain of the 
truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of it. For Man, or Gold, ta- 
ken in this ſenſe, and uſed for Species of Things, conſtituted by real Ef. 
ſences, different from the complex /dea in the Mind of the Speaker, ſtand 
for we know not what ; and the extent of theſe Species, with ſuch Boun- 
daries, are ſo unknown and undetermined, that it is impoſſible, with an 

certainty, to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that all Gold is u_ 
low. But where the nominal Eſſence is kept to, as the boundary of each 
Species, and Men extend the Application of any general Term no farther 
thanto the parricular Things,in which the complex 7dea it ſtands for,is to 
be found, there they are in nodanger to miſtake the bounds of eact:*Species, 
or be in doubt, on this account, whether any Propoſition be true, or no.. 
I have choſe to explain this uncertainty of Propoſitions in this ſchola- 
ſtick way, and have made uſe of the Terms of Eſexces and Species,- on 


purpoſe to ſhew the abſurdity and inconvenience there is to think of | 


them, as of any other ſort of Realities, than barely abſtratt 7deas with 
Names to them. To ſuppoſe, that the Species of Things are any thing 
but the ſorting of them under general Names, according as they agree to 
ſeveral abſtratt /deas, of which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to con- 
found Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all general Propoſfitions,that 
can be made about them. Though therefore theſe Things might, to 
People not poſſeſſed with ſcholaſtick Learning, be perhaps treated of, in a 
better and clearer way ; yetthoſe wrong Notions of Efſences and Species, 
having got root in moſt Peoples Minds, who have received any tinQure 
* from the Learning,which has prevailed in this part of the World,are to be 
diſcovered and removed, to make way for that uſe of Words,which ſhould 
convey certainty with it. 
$. 5. The Names of Subſtances then, whenever made to ſtand for Species, 
which are ſuppoſed to be conſtituted by real Eſſences, which we know not, 
are not capable to convey Certainty to the Underſtanding : Of the Truth 
of Propoſitions made up of ſuch Terms, wecannot be ſure. 
. 6. On the other ſide, the Names of Subſtances, when made uſe of, as 
ſhould be, for the /Jeas Men have in their Minds, though they carry 
a and determinate ſignification with them, wil not yet ſerve us to 
make many univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we can be certain, Not 
becauſe in this uſe of them we are uncertain what Things are ſignified by 
them, bur becauſe the complex 7deas they ſtand for, are fuch ina. 
tions of ſimple ones, as carry not with them any diſcoverable connexion 
or repugnancy, but with a very few other /deas. 
' & 7. The complex /deas, that our Names of Subſtances properly ſtand 
for, are Colledtions of ſuch Qualities, as have been obſerved to co-exiſt : 
but what other Qualities neceſfarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combinations, we 
cannot certainly know, unleſs we can diſcover their natural 3 
which in their primary Qualities, we can ſp, but a very little way in; 
and in all their ſecundary Qualities, we can diſcover no connexion at all, 
jor the Reaſons mentioned, Chap. 3. wiz. 1. Becauſe we know not mw 
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real Conſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each ſecundary Quality par- 
ticularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſerve us only for ex- 
perimental (not univerſal) Knowledge; and reach with certainty no far- 
ther, than that bare inſtance : becauſe our Underſtandings can diſcover 
no conceivable connexion berween any ſecundary Quality, and any modi- 
fication whatſoever, of any of the primary ones. And therefore there are 
wery few general Propoſitions to be made concerning | Subſtances , which can 
carry with them undoubied Certainty. | | 
$. 8. All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition whoſe Truth we cannot be cer- 
tain of, how univerſally foever it be believed. For it, according to the 
uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſuppoſes the term Gold to 
ſtand for a Species of Things fet out by Nature, by a real Eſſence belong- 
ing to it, 'tis evident he knows not what particular Subſtances are of that 
Species ; and fo cannot, with certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of 
Gold. But if he make Gold ſtand for a Species, determined by its nomi- 
nal Eſſence, let the nominal Eſſence, for example, | be the complex /dea 
of a Body of a certain yellow colour, malleable, fuſible, and heavier than 
any other known; in this proper uſe of the word Gold, there is no diffi- 
culty ts know what is, or isnot Gold: but yet no other Quality can with 
certainty be univerlally affirmed or denied of Gold, but what hath a dif- 
coverable connexion,or incon(! with that nominal Eſſence. Fixed- 
neſs, for example, having no connexion, that we can diſcover, 
with the Colour, Weight, or any other ſimple /4es of our complex one, 
or with the whole Combination together ; it is impoſlible that we ſhoulg 
certainly know the Truth of this Propoſition, That all Gold is fixed. 


9. As there is nodiſcoverable connexion between Fixedneſs, and the - - 


, Weight, and other ſimple /deas of that nominal Eſſence of Geld ; 


ſo if we make our complex /dea of Gold, a Body yellow, tuſible, ductile, 
weighty, and fixed, we ſhal| be at rhe fame uncertainty concerning Sc» 
tubs in Ag. regia; and for the fame reaſon : fince we can never, trom 


conſideration of the 7deas themielves, with certainty affirm or deny, of 
a Body whoſe complex /deais made up of yellow, very weighty, ductile, 
Gunn and fixed, that it is foluble in 4g. regia: and ſoon of the reſt of its 
lities. I would gladly meet with one general Affirmation , concer- 
ning any Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know js true, It 
will, no doubt, be preſently objeted, Is not this an univerſal certain Pro- 
ſition, All Gold is malleable » To which ] anfwer, It is a very certain 
| han if Mallcableneſs be a part of the complex 7dea the word 
Gold ſtands for. But then here js nothing affirmed of Gold, but that that 
Sound ſtands for an /dea in which Mallea is 1s contained : and ſuch a 
ſort of Truth and Certainty as this,it is to ſay a Centaur is four-footed, But if 
Malleableneſs make not a part of the ſpecitick Eſſence the name Gold 
ſtands for, 'tis phain, AU Gold is malleable, is not a certain Propoſition: be- 
cauſe let the complex /dea of Gold,be made up, of whichſgever of its other 
els will not appear to depend on that com. 


Qualities you ? { 
ples 4dea,nor tollaw from any ſimple one containedin it. The connexion 


that Malleableneſs has (if it has any) with thoſe other Qualities, being 
only by the interyention of the Ge ny ere of its inſenſible 
which,ſince we know not, tisimpoſliblewe perceive that con 
194 ag dyſcover that which ties them together. ___ 
d. 10. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting Qualities we unite into 
one complex /dea, under one name, the more preciſe and determinate we 
make the ſignitication of that Word : but yet never make it more capable 
of univerial Certainty, in reſpe of other Qualities, not contained in our 


complex 
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complex /dea ; ſince we perccive not their connexion, or dependence one 
on another,being ignorant both ofthat real Conſtitution in which they are 
all founded;and alſo how they flow trom it. For the chiet part of our Know- 
ledge concerning Subſtances,is not as in other Things,barely of the relati- 
on oftwo /deas that may exiſt ſeparately ; but of the neceſſary connexion 
and co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſtin&t /deas in the ſame Subject, or of their 
repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt. Could we begin at the other end, and diſco- 
ver what it was wherein that Colour confifted , what made a Body ligh- 
ter or heavier, what texture of Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, 
and fit to be diſſolved in this fort of Liquor, and not in another; if (I fay) 
we had ſuch an /dea as this of Bodies , and could perceive wherein i 
ſenſible Qualities originally conſiſt, and how they are produced ; we 
might frame ſuch abſtract /deas of them, as would furniſh us with mat- 
ter of more general Knowledge, and enable us to make univerſal Propo- 
ſitions, that ſhould carry general Truth and Certainty with them. But 
whilſt our complex eas of the ſorts of Subſtances, are fo remote from 
that internal real Conſtitution, on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, 
and are made up of nothing but an imperfect Colleion of thoſe appa- 
rent Qualities our Senſes can diſcover, there can be very few general Pro- 
poſitions concerning Subſtances, of whoſe real Truth we can be certainly 
aſſured ; ſince there are but few ſimple 7deas , of whoſe connexion and 
neceſſary co-exiſtence, we can have certain and undoubted Knowledge. 
I imagine, amongſt all the ſecundary Qualities of Subſtances , and the 
Powers relating to them, there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſa- 
co-exiſtence, or repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, un- 
leGin thoſe of the ſame ſenſe, which neceſſarily exclude one another, as 1 
have elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the Colour that is in any 
Body, can certainly know what Smell, Taſte,Sound, or tangible Qualities 
it bas, nor what Alterations it is capable to make, or receive, on, or fron 
other Bodies: the ſame may be faid of the Sound, or Taſte, &c. Our {; 
cifick Names of Subſtances, ſignifying any Colleions of ſuch 7deas, "tis 
not to be wondred, that we can, with them, make very few general Pro- 
poſitions of undoubted real certainty : but yet /o far as any complex [dea, 
of any ſort of Subſtances,contains in it any fimple Idea,whoſe hor CO-eXx i= 
tence with any other may be diſcovered,ſo far univerſal Propoſitions may with 
certainty be made concerning it: v.g.CoulJ any one diſcover a neceſſary con- 
nexion between Malleableneſs, and the Colour or Weight of Gold, or any 
other part of the complex /dea ſignified by that Name, he might make 
a certain univerſal Propoſition concerning Gold in this reſpett ; and the 
real Truth of this Propoſition, That all Gold is malleable, would be as cer- 
tain as of this, The three Angles of all right-lined Triangles, are equal to 
two right ones. | AGE: 
$.11. Had we ſuch 7deas ofSubſtances,as to know what real Conſtitutions 
produce thoſe ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and how thoſe Qualities 
flowed from thence,we could,by the ſpecifick /Zeas of their real Eſſencesin 
our own Minds,more certainly find out their Properties, and diſcover what 
Qualities they had, or had not,than we can now by our Senſes: and toknow 
the Properties of Gold,it would be no more neceflary,that Gold ſhouldexiſt, 
and that we ſhould make Experimerits upon it, than it is neceſlary for the 
knowing the Properties of a Triangle, that a Triangle ſhould exiſt in any 
Matter.the /dca in our Minds would ſerve tor the one,as well as the other, 
But we are fo far from being admitted into the Secrets of Nature , that 
we ſcarce fo much as ever approach the firſt entrance towards them. For 


we are wont to conſider the Subſtances we meet with, each of them, as an 
entire 
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entire thing by it ſelf, having all its Qualities in it ſelf, and independent 
of other Things ; overlooking, for the moſt part, the Operations of thoſe 
inviſible Fluids, they are encompaſſed with ; and upon whoſe Motions and 
operations depend the greateſt part of thoſe qualities which are taken notice 
of in them, and are made by us the inherent marks of Diſtintion, where- 
by we know and denominate them. Put a piece of Gold any where 
it ſelf, let noother Body encompaſs it, it will immediately loſe all its Co- 
lour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too; which, for ought [ 
know, would be changed into a perfect Friability, Water, in which to 
us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality, left to it ſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. 
But if inanimate Bodies owe ſo much of their preſent ſtate to other Bo- 
dies without them, that they would not be what they appear to us, were 
thoſe Bodies that environ them removed, it is yet more ſo in Vegetables, 
which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds, in 
a conſtant Succefſion. And if we look a little nearer into the ſtate of 
Animals, we ſhall find, that their Dependence, as to Life, Motion, and 
the moſt conſiderable Qualities to be obſerved in them, is fo wholly on 
extrinfical Cauſes and Qualities of other Bodies , that make no part of 
them, that they cannot fubſiſt a moment without them : though yer 
thoſe Bodies on which they depend, are little taken notice of, and make 
no part of the complex /deas, we frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air 
but a minute from the greateſt part of living Creatures,and they preſently 
loſe Senſe, Life, and Motion. This the neceſſity of breathing has forced 
into our Knowledge : But how many other extrinfical, and poſſibly very 
remote Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe admirable Machines deper d on, 
which are not vulgarly obſerved, or fo much as thought on ; and how 
many are there, which the ſevereſt Enquiry can| never diſcover > The 
Inhabitants of this ſpot of the Univerſe,though removed ſo many millions 
of Miles from the Sun, yet depend ſo much on the duly tempered motion 
of Particles coming from, or agitated by it, that were this Earth removed, 
but a fimall partof that diſtance,out of its preſent ſituation,and placeda little 
farther or nearer that Source of Heat, 'tis more than probable, rhat the 
greateſt part of the Animals in it, would immediately periſh : ſince we 
find them fo often deſtroy'd by an exceſs or defect of the Sun's warmth, 
which an accidental poſition, in ſome parts of this our little Globe, ex- 
poſes them to. The Qualities obſerved in a Load-ſtone, muſt needs have 
their Source far beyond the Confines of that Body : and the ravage made 
ofren on ſeveral ſorts of Animals, by inviſible Canſes, the certain death 
(as we aretold) of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the Line, or, as 'ris 
certain of others,by being removed into a Neighbouring-Country,evident- 
ly ſhew,that the Concurrence and Operation of ſeyeral Bodies, with which 
they are ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely neceſſary 
to make them be what they appear to us, and to preſerve thoſe Qualities 
we know, and diſtinguiſh them by. We are then quite out of the way, 
when we think, that Things contain within themſelves the Qualities,that 
appear to us in them : And we in vain ſearch for that Conſtitution within 
theBody of a Fly,or an Elephant, upon which depend thoſe Qualities and 
Powers we obferve in them; for which, perhaps, to underſtand them a- 
right, we ought to look not only beyond this our Earth and Armoſphere, 
but even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star our Eyes have yet diſcovered: 
For how much the Being and Operation of particular Subſtances in this 
our Globe, depend on Cauſes utterly beyond our view, is impoſſible for 
us to determine. We ſee and perceive ſome of rhe Motions and grofſler 
Operations of Things here about us ; but whence the Streams come that 
keep 
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keep all theſe curious Machines in motion and repair, how conveyed and 
modified, is beyond our notice and apprehenſion ; and the great Parts 
and Wheels, as I may fo ſay, of this ſtupendious Strufture ot the Uni- 
verſe, may, for ought we know, have ſuch a connexion and dependence 
in their Influences and Operations one upon another, chat, perhaps, 
Things in this our Manſion, would put on quite another face , and ceaſe 
to be what they are, it ſome one of the Stars, or great Bodies incom- 
henſibly remdte from us, ſhould ceaſe to be, or move as it does. This 
15 certain, Things, however abſolute and entire they ſeem in themſelves, 
are but Retainers to other parts of Nature, for that which they are moſt 
taken notice of by us : Their obſervable Qualities, Actions, and Powers, 
are owing to ſomething without them; and there 1s not ſo complere and 
a part, that we know, of Nature, which does not owe the Being 
it has, and the Excellencits of it, to its Neighbours ; and we muſt look 2 
great deal farther than the Surface of any Body, to comprehend perfectly 
thoſe Qualities that are in it. 
| &: x2. If this be fo, itis not to be wondred, that we have very imper- 
fe Ideas of SuSſtances ; and that the real Eſſences , on which depend 
their Propertics and Operations, are unknown to us. We cannot dif- 
cover ſo much as the ſize, figure, and texture of their minute and aftive 
Parts, which is really in them ;z much leſs the different Motions and Im- 
pulſes made in and uponthem by Bodies from without,and the EfteQts of 
thern, upon which depend, and by which is formed the greateſt and 
moſt remarkable part of thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and of 
which our complex 7deas of them are made up. This conſideration alone 
may ſet us at reſt, as to all hopes of our having the /deas of their real Eſ- 
ſences; which, whilſt we want the nominal Eſſences we make uſe of in- 
ſtead of them, will be able ro furniſh us but very ſparingly with any 
general Knowledge, or univerſal Propoſitions capable of real Certainty. 
$. 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if Certairity be to be found in 
ery few general Propoſitions made concerning Subſtances : Our Know- 
ledge of ole Qualities and Properties.go very ſeldom farther than our 
Senſes reach and inform us. Poſlibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men may, 
by ſtrength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and on Probabilities taken 
from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid together, often gueſs right 
at what rience has not yet diſcovered to them. But this is but 
gueſſing ſtill;it amounts only to Opinion,and has not that certainty which 
is requiſite to Knowledge : For all general Knowledge lies only in our 
owti Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the contemplation of our own ab- 
ſirat [Jeas. Wherever we perceive any agreement or diſagreement a- 
mong(t them;there we have general Knowledge;and by putting the Names 
of thoſe 7deas together accordingly in Propofitions , can with certainty 
pronounce Truths. But becauſethe abſtract /deas of Subſtances, for 
which their ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtin& and 
determinate ſignification, have a diſcoverable connexion or inconſiſtency 
with a very few other /deas, the certainty of univerſal Propoſitions con- 
cernitig Subſtances, is very narrow and ſcanty in that part, which is 
our principal enquiry concerning them: and there is ſcarce any of the 
Names of Subſtances, let the /dea it is applied ro be what it will, of which 
we can generally, and with certainty pronounce, that it has or has not 
this or that other Quality belonging to it, and conſtantly co-exiſting 
or inconſiſtent with that /dea, where-ever it is tobe found. 
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6. 14. Before we can have any tolerable knowledge of this kind , we 
muſt firſt know what Changes the primary Qualities of one Body, do 
regularly produce in the primary Qualities of another, and how. Se- 
condly, we muſt know what primary Qualitics of any Body, produce 
certain Senſations or /deas in us ; which, in truth, to know all the Effects 
of Matter, under its divers modifications of Bulk, Figure, Coheſion of 
Parts, Motion, and Reſt; which is, I think, every body will allow, is utter- 
ly impoſlible to be known by us, without revelation: Nor if it were re 
vealed to us, what fort of Figure , Bulk, and| Motion of Corpuſctes; 
would produce in us the Senſation of a yellow Colour, and what fort of 
Figure, Bulk, and Texture of Parts in the ſuperficies of any Body, were 
fit to give ſuch Corpuſcles their due motion to produce that Colour, 
Would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſitions with certainty, 
concerning the ſeveral forts of them, unleſs we had Faculties acute enough 
to perceive the Bulk, Figure, Texture , and Motion of Bodies in thoſe 
minute Parts by which they operate on our Senſes, and fo could by thoſe 
frame our abſtract /deas of them. I have mentioned hgre only corporcal 
Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie more [level to our Underſtan- 
dings : For as to the tions of Spirits, both |their thinking and mo- 
ving of Bodies, we at firſt ſight find our ſelves at a loſs ; un, | perhaps, 
when we have applied our Thoughts a little nearer to the conſideration 
of Bodies, and their Operations, and examined how far our Notions, even 
in theſe, reach with any clearneſs, beyond ſenſible matrer of fa&t, we thall 
be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too, our Diſcoveries amount to 


voy little beyond perfect Ignorance and Incapacity. 


15. This is evident, the abſtratt complex Tdeas of Subtances, for 
which their general Names ſtand, not comprehending their real Conftitu« 
tions, can afford us but very little univerſal Certainty ; they not. being 
that on which thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and would jnfarin 
our ſelves about, do depend, or with which they have ahy certairi con- 
nexion. wv. g; Let the /dea to which we give the name Mar , be, as it 
commonly is, a Body of the ordinary ſhape, with Senſe, voluntary Motion, 
and Reaſon join'd to it. This being the abſtra&t /4ea , and conſequently 
the Eſſence of our Species Man, we can make but very few general cer- 
tain Propoſitions concerning Man, ſtanding for ſuch an 74a. Becauſe not 
knowing the real Conſtitution on which Senſation, power of Motion, and 
Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby they are uni- 
ted rogerher in the ſame Subject, there are very few other Quilities, 
with which we can perceive them to have a neceſſary connexion*: 4nd 
theretore we cannot with Certainty affirm, That all Men ſleep by inter- 
vals; That no Man can be nouriſhed by Wood or Stones ; That all Men 
will be poiſoned by Hemlock: becauſe theſe /deas have no connexion nor 
repugnancy with this our nominal Efſence of 'Man, with this abſtract 
1dea that Name ſtands for. We muſt in theſe and the like appeal to 
trial in particular Subjets , which can reach but a little way. We 
content our ſelves with Probability in thereſt : |but can have no otrieral 
Certainty, whilſt our ſpecifick /Jea of Man, contains not that Con- 
ſtitution, which is the root, wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are-uni- 
ted, and from whence 00 er, whilſt our Zea, the word Man ſtands 
for, is only an imperfect Colleion of ſome ſenſible Qualities and Pow- 
ers in him, there is no diſcernible connexion or repugriance between our 
{pecifick Zdea, and the Operation of either the Parts of Hemlock or 
Stones , upon his Conſtitution, There are Animals that fafely cat 
Hemfock , and others that are nouriſhed by Wood: and Stones : But 
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as long as we want /deas of thoſe real Conſtitutions of Animals, 
whereon theſe, and the like Qualities and Powers depend ; we muſt 
not hope to reach Certainty in univerſal Propoſitions concerning them. 
Thoſe few 7eas only, which have'adiſcernible connexion with our nomi- 
nal Eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us/ſfuch Propoſitions. - But theſe 
are ſo few, and of folittle moment, that we may juſtly look on our cer- 
tain general Knowledge of Subſtances, as almoſt none at all. | 

$. 16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of what kind ſoever, are 
then only capable of Certainty, when the Terms uſed in them, ſtand for 


ſuch /deas, whoſe agreement or diſagreement, as there expreſſed, is ca-" 


pable to be diſcovered by us. And weare then certain of their Truth or 
Falſhood, when we perceive the /deas they ſtand for, to agree or not. 
agree, according as they are afhrmed or denied one oh another.  Whence 
we may take notice, that general Certainty v never td be found But in our 
Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere in Experiments, or Obſer- 
vations without us, our Knowledge goes not beyond particulars. Tis 
the contemplation of our own abſtract /deas, that alone is able to afford 


us general Knowledge. 


— 
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CHAP. YU. 
Of Maxims, 


C x. Here are a fort of Propoſitions , which under the name of 

Maxims and Axiems , hive paſſed for Principles of Science : 
and becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have been ſuppoſed innate, without 
that any Body (that I know) ever went about to ſhew the reaſon and 
foundation of their clearneſs or cogency. It may however be worthwhile, 
to enquire into the reaſon of their evidence, and fee whether it be peculiar 
to them alone ; and alſo examine how far they influence and govern our 
other Knowledge. 

C 2. Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of /deas : Now where that agreement or diſ- 
agreement 1s "hag we immediately by it ſelf, without the intervention or 
help of any other, there our Knowledge is ſelf-evident. This will appear 
to be fo to any one, who will but conſider any of theſe Propoſitions, 
which, without any proof, he aſſents to at firſt ſight: for in all theſe 
he will find , that the reaſon of his Aſſent, is from that agreement of dif- 
agreement the Mind , by an immediate comparing them, finds in thoſe 
Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the Propoſition. 

& 3. This being ſo, in the next place let us conſider , whether this 
Self-evident be peculiar only to theſe Propoſitions , which are received 
for Maxims, and have the dignity of Axioms allowed them ; and here 
"tis plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not allow'd to be Axioms, partake 
equally with them in this Self-evidence. This we ſhall fee, if we go over 
theſe {everal ſorts of agreement or diſagreement of /deas, which [ have 
above mentioned, viz. Identity, RElation, Co-exiſtence, and real Exiſtence ; 
which will diſcover to us, that mo? only thoſe few Propofitions, which 
have had the credit of Maxims, are ſelf-evident , but a great many, even 
almoſt an infinite number of other Propoſitions are ſuch. + 

$. 4. For, Fir/t, the immediate perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of /4ex1ity, being founded in the Mind's having diſtinct 7deas, this 
affords us 25 many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, as we have diſtin& 7deas. 

Qq | -*« Every 
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Every one that has any Knowledge art all , has, as the foundation of it, 
various and diſtin& /deas : And it is the firſt a of the Mind, (with« 
out which , it can never be capable of any Knowledge, ) to know 
every one of its /deas by it ſelf;and diſtinguiſh it from others. This is that 
which every one finds in himſelf, that the /deas he has knows; he knows 
alſo when any one is in his Underſtanding , and what it is : And when 
more than one are there, he knows them diſtinly and unconfuſedly one 
from another : Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but that he 
ſhould perceive what he perceives,) he can never be in doubt when any 
1dea is in his Mind, thar it is there, and is that gta it is ; and that two 
diſtin deas, when they are in his Mind, are there, and are not one 


and the fame /dea. So that all fuch Affirtnations, and Negations, are 


made without any poſſibility of doubt, uncertainry, or heſitation, and 
muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to, as ſoon as underſtgod ; that is, as ſoon as 
we have, in our Minds, the /deas clear and diſtin, which the Terms in 
the Propoſition ſtand for. Ir is not therefore alone to theſe two general 
Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, is z and, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to 
be, and not to be, that this Seltevidence belongs by any peculiar right. 
The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more no theſe vague 
Ideas, ſignified by the terms Wharſoever, and 7hivg, than it does to any 
other [deas. The Mind, without the help of any proof, perceives as 
clearly, and knows as certainly , that the dea of White, is the /dea of 
White, and not the /dea of Blue ; and that the [dea of White, when it 
is in the Mind, is there, and is not abſent; and ſo a 7riangle, Motion, 2 
Man, or any other /deas whatſoever. So that in reſpe&t of Identity, our 
intuitive Knowledge reaches as far as our /deas :| And ſo we are,capable 
of making as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, as we have names far di- 
ſtint Ideas. AndI appeal to ever one's own Mind, whether this Pro- 
poſition, 4 Circle is a Circle, be not as ſelt-evident a Propoſition, as that 
conſiſting of more general terms, Whatſoever is, is: And again, whether 
this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be not a Propoſition that the Mind 
can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it underſtands the Words, than it does 
of that Axiom, /t is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be? and 
ſo of all the like. | 

$.5. Secondly, As to Coexiſtence, or ſuch a |necefſary connexion be- 
tween two /deas, that in the Subjet where one of them is ſuppoſed, 
there the other muſt neceſſarily be alſo : Of ſuch agreement, or difagree- 
ment as this, the Mind has an immediate perception but in very few of 
them. And therefore in this ſort, we have but very little intuitive 
Knowledge : nor are there to be found very many Propoſitions that are 
ſelf-evident, though ſome there are ; v. g. the /dea of filling of a place 
equal to the Contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed to our /dea of Body, 
I think it is a ſelFevident Propoſition , That two Bodies cannot be in the 
fame place, 

$. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, Mathematicians have 
framed many Axioms concerning that one Relation cf Equality. As 
Equals taken from Equals, the remainder will be Equals ; which, with 
the reſt of that kind, however they agg received for Maxitns by the Ma- 
thematicians, and are unqueſtionable Truths ;* yet, I think, that any one 
who conſiders them, will not find, that they hive a clearer ſelf-evidence 
than theſe, that one and one, are equal to two ; that if you take from the 
five Fingers of one Hand two, and from the five Fingers of the other 
Hany two, the remaining nymber will be equal. Theſe, and a thouſand 
other ſuch Propoſitions,may be found in Numbers, which,at very firſt hea- 
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ring, force the aſſent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater clear- 
neſfs, than thoſe mathematical Axioms. 
$. 7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that has no connexion with 
any other of our /deas, but that of our ſelves, and of a firſt Being,we have 
in that,concerning the real exiſtence of all other Beings,not ſo much as de 
monſtrative, much lefs a ſelf-evident Knowledge: And therefore concer- 
ning thoſe there are no Maxims, 
$. 8. In the next place let us conſider , wha? influence thoſe received 
Maxims have, upon the other parts of our Knowleaze. The Rules eſtabli- 
ſhed in the Schools , that all Reaſonings are ex precoznitis, & prac mnceſ- 
fis , ſeem to lay the foundation of all eiler Knowledge , in theſe Maxims, 
and to ſuppoſe them to be precognitaz whereby, I think, is meant theſe 
two things: Firſt, That theſe Axioms, are thoſe Truths that are firſt 
known to the Mind ; and, ſecondly, That upon them, the other parts of 
our Knowledge depend. 
$. 9. Firſt, That they are not the Truths firf# known to the Mind, is 
evident to Experience. Who perceives not, that a Child certainly knows, 
that a Stranger is not its Mother ; that its Sucking-bottle is not the Rod, 
long before he knows,that 'zis impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to 
be: And how many Truths are there about Numbers, which it is obvious to 
obſerve, that the Mind is perfe2tly acquainted with, and ully convinced 
of before it ever thought on theſe general Maxims, to which Mathema- 
ticians, in their Arguings, do ſometimes refer them 2 Whereof the rea- 
fon is very plain : For that which makes th: Mind aſſent to ſuch Propo- 
ſitions, being nothing elſe but the perception it has of the agreement, or 
difagreement of its /deas, according as it finds them affirmed or denied 
one of another,in Words it underſtands ; and every /deabeing known to 
be what it is, and every two diſtin& /deas not to be ſame, it muſt ne- 
ceſfrily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident Truths, muſt be firſt known, which 
confiſt of /deas that are firſt in the Mind : and the 7deas firſt in the Mind, 
'tis evident, are thoſe of particuliar Things, from whence, by flow de- 
prees, the Underſtanding proceeds to ſome few general ones; which be- 
ing taken from the ordinary and familiar ObjeQts of Senſe, are fetled in 
the Mind, with general Names to them. Thus particular /Jeas are firft 
received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got about them: and next 
to them, the leſs general, or ſpecifick, which are next to particular. For 
abſtra& 7deas are not ſo obvious or eafie to Children, or the yet unexer- 
ciſed Mind, as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, 'tis only 
becauſe by conſtant and familiar uſe they are made ſo: For when we 
necely retle& upon them, we ſhall find, that _ Ideas are Fictions 
and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry difficulty with them, and do 
not fo eaſily offer themſelves, as we are apt to imagine. For example, 
Does it not require ſome pains and $kill to form the general 7dea of a 
Tri (which is yet none of the moſt abſtrat, comprehenſive, and 
difficult,) for it muſt be neither Oblique, nor ReQtangle, neither Equila- 
teral, Equicrvral, nor Scalenon ; bur all and none of theſe at once. In 
effect, it is ſomerhing impertet, that cannor exiſt ; an /dea wherein ſome 
parts of ſeveral different and inconfiftent /deas are put together. *Tis 
trac, the Mind inthis imperfe& ſtate, has need of ſuch /deas, and makes 
all rhe haſte to rhem it can; for the conveniency of Communication, and 
Enlargement of Knowledge ; to both which, it is naturally very much 
enclined. But yet one has reaſon to ſuſpe ſuch /deas are marks of our 
fefior ; at leaſt, this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtrat 
general /deas , are not thoſe that the Mind is firſt and moſt eaſily 
acquain- 
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acquainted with , nor ſuch as its earlieſt Knowledge is converſant 
abour. 

$.10.Secondly,From what has Deen faid,it plainly follows,that zhe/e magni- 
fied Maxims, are not the Principles and Foundations of all our other Knows 
ledge.For if there be a great many otherTruths,which have as much ſel-evi- 
dence as they, and a great many that we know before them, it is impoſſi- 
ble they ſhould be the Principles, from which we deduce all other Truths, 
Is it impoſſible to know that One and 7wo are equal to Three, but by vir- 
tue of this, or ſome ſach Axiom, v#/z. the Whole is equal to all its Parts 
taken together » Many a one knows that One and} 7wo are equal to 7hree, 
without having heard, or thought on that, or any/other Axiom, by which 
it might be proved ; and knows it as certainly as any other Man knows, 
that the Wholeis cqual to all its Parts, or any other Maxim, andall from 
the ſame Reaſon of ſelf-evidence; the Equality of thoſe /deas, being as vi- 
ſible and certain ro him without that, or any other Axiom, as with it, it 
needing no proof to make it perceived. Nor after the Knowledge, 7hat 
the Whole is equal to all its Parts, does he know that one and two are e- 
qual to three, better, or more certainly than he did before. For if there 
be any odds in thoſe /deas, the Whole and Parts are more obſcure, or at 
leaſt more difficult to be ſetled in the Mind, than thoſe of Oxe,” 7wo, and 
Three. And indeed, I think, I may ask theſe Men, who will needs have 
all Knowledge beſides thoſe general principles themſelves, to depend on 
general, innate, and ſelf-evident Principles, What Principle is requiſite to 
prove, that One and Ove are 7wo, that 7wo and 7wo are Four, that 7hree 
times 7wo are Six ? which being known without any proof, do evince, 
Thar either all Knowledgedoesnot depend on certain Prcognita or gene- 
ral Maxims, called Principles; or elſe that theſe are Principles : and if 
theſe are to be counted Principles, a great part of Numeration will be fo. 
To whichif we add all the ſelf-evident Propoſitions, may be made about 
all our diſtin /deas, Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innume- 
rable, which Men arrive to the Knowledge of, at different Ages; and a 
great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come to know all their 
Lives.Bur whether they come in view of the Mind,earlicr or later,this is true 
of them, that they areall known by their native Evidence, are wholly in- 
dependent, receive no Light, nor are capable of any proof one from ano- 
ther ; much leſs the more particular, from the more general ; or the 
more ſunple, from the more compounded : the more ſimple, and leſs at- 
ſira&t , kcing the moſt familiar, and the caſier and earlier apprehended, 
But whichever be the cleareſt /deas,the Evidence and Certainty of all fuch 
Propoſitions is in this, That a Man ſees the fame /dea to be the ſame Idea, 
and infallibly perceives twodifterent /deas to be different /deas.For when-a 
Man has in his Underſtanding, the /deas of one and of two, the /dea of 
Yellow and the /dea of Blue, he cannat but certainly know, that the /dea 
of One is the /dea of One, and not tlic /dea of Two ; and that the [deg 
of Yellow is the /dea of Yellow, and not the /dea of Blue. For a Man 
cannot confound the 7deas in his Mind, which|he has diſtint : That 
would be to have them confuſed and diſtin at the fame time, which is a 
contradiction: And to have none diſtin, is to have no uſe of our Facul- 
ries, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what /dea foever is af- 
firmed of it ſelf; or whatſoever two entire diſtin /deas are denied one of 
another, the Mind cannot but aſſent to fuch a Propoſition, as infallibly 
truc,as ſoon as it underſtands the Terms, without Heſititation or need of 
Proo!,or regarding thoſe madein more general Terms, and called Maxims, 
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$. 11. What ſhall we then fay, Are theſe general Maxims of no uſe 2 
Yes, they are of great 7//e in Diſputes, to flop the Mouths of Wranglers ; 
but not of much Uſe to the diſcovery of unknown Truths, or to help the 
Mind forwards, in its ſearch after Knowledge. For whoever began to 
build his Knowledge on this m_m Propoſition, What is, is : or it is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not tobe ; and from cither of theſe, 
as from a Principle of Science, deduced a Syſtem of ufetul Knowledge ? 
Wrong Opimons, often involving Contradictions, one ot thefe Maxims, 
as a Touch-ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead : But yet, 
however fit, to lay open the Abfurdity or Miſtake of a Man's Reaſoning 
or Opinion, they are of very little Uſe for enlightning the Underſtanding : 
And it will not be found, that rhe Mind receives much help from them 
in its Progreis in Knowledge ; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs cer- 
tain, were theſe two general Propoſitions never thought on. Tis true, 
as I have aid, rhey ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a Wrang- 
ler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of his oY rv But it is one 
thing, to ſhew a Man that he is in an Error ; and another, to put him in 
poſleſſion of Truth: and 1 wonld fain know what Truths theſe Propoſi- 
tions are able to teach ; and by their Influence make us know, which 
we did not know before, or could not know without them. Let us rea- 
ſon from them, as well as we can, they are only about identical Predi- 
cations, and inlluence, if any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular 
Propoſition concerning Identity or Diverſity, is as clearly and certainly 
known in it felf, if attended to, as cither of theſe general ones : and there 
is nothing, more certain, than that by theſe Maxirns alone we cannot evi- 
dence to our ſelves the Truth of any one thing really exiſting. As to 
other leſs general Maxims, many of them are no more than bare verbal 
Propoſitions, and teach us nothing but the Reſpe& and Import of Names 
one to another. The Whole is equal to all its Parts, What real Truth I be- 
ſeech youdoes it teach us? What more is contained in that Maxim, than 
whar the Signification of the Word 7etum, or the Whole, does of it ſelf 
import 2 And he that knows that the Word Whole, ſtands for what is 
made up of all its Parts, knows _ little leſs, than that the Whole is 
equal to all its Parts. And upon the fame ground,l think that this Propoſi- 
tion, A Hil is higher than a Valley, and feveral the like, may alſo paſs 
for Maxims. But yet Mathematicians do not without Reaſon place this, 
and ſome other fach, amongſt their Maxims, that their Scholars, havin 
in the entrance perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with theſe Propote 
tions, made in ſuch general Terms, may have them ready to apply to all 
particular Caſes : not that if they be equally weighed, they are more clear 
and evident than the particular Inſtances they are brought to confirm ; 
but that being more familiar to the Mind, rhe very naming them is e- 
nough to fatisfie rhe Underſtanding. But this, I fay, is more from our 
Cuſtom of uſing them,than the difterent Evidence of the Things. But be- 
fore Cuſtom has ſerled Methods of Thinking and Reaſoning in our Minds, 
[amapt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe: and that theChild,when a part of 
his Apple 1s taken away, knows it better in that particular Inſtance, than 
by that general Propoſition, The Whole u equzl to a# its Parts ; and that 
it one of theſe have need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general 
has more ne! ro be let into his Mind by the particular, than the particu» 
lar by the general. For in particulars, our Knowledge begins, and fo 
ſpreads it te!f, by degrees, to generals. Though afterwards, the Mind 
takes rhe quits rontrary Courſe, and having drawn its Knowledge into as 
gencral Propofitions as it can, makes thoſe familiar to 1ts TNT and 
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accuſtoms it ſelf to have recourſe to them, as to the Standards of Truth 
and Falſhood: by which familiar uſe oi them, as Rules ro meaſure the 
Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes in time to be thought, that more 
particular Propoſitions have their Truth and Evidence from their contor- 
mity to theſe more general ones, which in Diſcourſe and Argumentarion, 
are ſo frequently urged, and conſtantly admitted, And this I think tobe 
the reaſon why amongſt ſo many ſelt-evident Propoſitions, the moſt ge- 
neral only have had the Title of Maxims. | 

$. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not be amiſs to obſerve con- 
cerning theſe general Maxims, That they are ſo | far from improving or 
eſtabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, that zf our Notions be wrong, 
looſe, or unſteady, and we reſign up our Thoughts rather to the ſound of 
Words, than to fetled, clear, diſtin& 7deas of Things : I ſay, theſe general 
Maxims, will ſerve to confirm us in Miſtakes; and in ſuch a way ot uſe of 
Words, which is moſt common, will ſerve to prove Contradictions: », 
He that, with Carres, ſhall frame in his Mind an /dea of what he calls 
Body, to be nothing but Extenſion , may eaſily demonſtrate , that there 
is no Vacuum ; i.e. no Space void of Body, by this Maxim, /Vhat is, is. For 
the /des to which he annexes the name Body, being bare Extenſion, his 
Knowledge, that Space cannot be without Body, is certain, For he knows 
his own /dea of Extenſion clearly and diſtintly, and knows that it is 
what it is, and not another /dea, though it be called by theſe three 
names, Extenſion, Body, Space ; which three Words ſtanding for one 
and the fame /dea, may, no doubt, with the fame evidence and certain- 

, be affirmed one of another, as each of it ſelf: And it is as certain, 
that whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the fame Zdea, this predi- 
cation is as true and identical in its ſignification, that Space is Body, as 
this predication is true and identical, that Body js Body, both in fgnifi- 
cation and ſound. 

h. x3. But if another ſhall come and make to himſelf another 7dea dif- 
ferent trom Cartes, of the thing, which yer, with Carres, he calls by the 
fame name Body, and make his /dea, which he exprelles by the word 
Body, to conſiſt of Extenfion and Solidity together, he will as cafily de- 
monſtrate, that there may be a Yacuum , or Space, without a Body, as 
Cartes demonſtrated the contrary, becauſe the /dea to which he gives 
the name Space, being bare Extenſion, and the Zdea to which he gives 
the name Body,being the _ [dea of Extenſion and Reſiſtibility, or 
Solidity t er;theſe two /deas are not exatly one and the ſame,but in 
the Uaderfianding as diſtin& as the /deas of One and Two, White and 
Black, or as of Corporeity and Humanity, if I may uſe thoſe barbarous 
terms: And therefore the predication of them in our Minds, or in Words 
ſtanding for them is not identical, but the negation of them one of ano- 
ther, as certain andevident, as that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to 
be, and not to be. 

<. 14. But yet though both theſe Propoſitions (as you ſee) may be 
equally demonſtrated, viz. That there may be a Yacuwm , and that there 
cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain Principles, (viz.) What is, is; 
and the ſame thing cannot be, and not be; yet neither of theſe Principles 
will ſerve to prove to us that any , or what Bodies do exiſt; for that we 
are left to our Senſes to diſcover to us as far as they can : Thoſe univer- 
fal and ſelf-evident Principles, being only our conſtant, clear, and diſtin&t 
Knowledge of our own /deas moregeneral or comprehenſive, can aſſure 
us of nothing that paſſes without the Mind, their certainty is founded only 
uponthe Knowledge we have of each /dea by its ſelt,and of its diſtintion 
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from others ; about which, we cannot be miſtaken whilſt they arein our 
Minds, though we may, and often are miſtaken, when we rerain the 
Names without the 7deas; or uſe them contuſedly, ſcmetimes for one, and 
ſometimes for another /dea. In which caſes, the force of theſe Axioms 
reaching only to the Sound, and not the Signfication of the Words, ſerves 
only to lead usinto Conſaſion, Miſtake, and Errour. 

C 15. But let them be of what uſe they will in verbal Propoſitions, they 
cannot diſcover or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of rhe Nature of Sub- 
Nances, as they are found and exiſt without us,any farther than grounded 
on Experience. And though the conſequence of theſe two Propoſitions, 
called Principles, be very clear, and their uſe not very dangerous, or 
hurtful, in the probation of ſuch Things, wherein there is no need at all 
of them for proof, but ſuch as are clear by themſelvez without them, vz. 
where our /deas are clear and diſtin, and known by the Names that 
ſtand for them ; yet when theſe Principles,viz. H/hat is, is ; and, It is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, are made uſe of in the pros 
bation of Propoſitions, wherein are Words ſtanding for complex Ideas ; v. 
Man, Horſe, Gold, Vertue ; there they are of infirite anger, and mo 
commonly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for maniteſt Truth, and 
Uncertainty for Demonſtration ; upon which follows Errour, Obſtinacy, 
and all the miſchiefs that can happen from wrong reaſoning. The rea- 
ſon whereof is nct, that theſe Principles are leſs true ih ſuch Propoſitions, 
conſiſting of Words ſtanding for complex 7deas, than in thoſe of ſimple 
Jdeas. But becauſe Men miſtake generally , thinking ſuch Propoſitions 
tobe about the reality of Things, and not the bare ſignification of Words, 
when indeed they are, for the moſt part, _—_ elſe, as is clear int the 
demonſtration of Yacuum, where the word Body, ſometimes ſtands for 
one /dea, and ſometimes for another : But ſhall be yet made more ma- 
nifeſt. ” _ | 

&. 16, As forinſtance : Let Man be that, concerning which you would 
by theſe firſk Principles demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall fee, that fo 
far as demonſtration is by theſe Principles, it is only verbal, and gives us 
norertain univerſal true Propoſition, or knowledge of any Being exiſting 
without us. Firſt, a Child hiving framed the /dea of a Man, it is pro- 
bable, that his /dea is juſt like that picture, which the Painter makes of 
the viſible appearances joined together ; and ſuch a complexion of 7deas 
together in his Underſtanding, makes up the fingle complex ea which 
he calls Mar, whereof White or Fleſh-eolour in E»g/axd being one, the 
Child can demonſtrate to You, that a, Fegyo is not a Man, becauſe White- 
colour was one of the conſtant ſimple Zdeas of the complex 7zea he calls 
Man: and therefore he can demonſtrate by the Principle, 7c is impoſſible for 
the ſame Thing to be, and not to beythat a Negro is nor a Man; the toundation 
of his Certainty being not that univerſal Propoſition, which, perhaps, he 
never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtin perception he hath of 
his own ſimple /deas of Black and White, which he cannot be perſuaded 
to take, nor canever miſtake, one for another, whether he kgows that 
Maxim, or no: And to this Child, or any one who hath ſuch an /des 
which he calls Man, Can you never demonſtrate that a Man hath a Soul, 
becauſe his /dea of Man includes no ſuch Notion or Zdea in it > And 
therefore to him, the Principle of What zs, is, proves not this matter ; but 
it depends upon Collection and Obſervation, by which he is to make his 
complex /dea called Man. 
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&. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing and col- 
lecting the /dca he calls Man, and to the outward Shape adds Laughter, 
and rational Diſcourſe, may demonſtrate, that Infants and Changelings 
are no Men, by this Maxim, /t is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and 
xot to be : - And I have diſcourſed with very rational Men , who have 
actually denied that they are Men. | 

$.18. Thirdly, Perhaps, another makes us the complex 7dea which 
he calls Man, only out of the /deas of Body in general, and the Powers 
of Language and Reaſon, and leaves out the Shape wholly : This Man 
is able bo omoniimee, that a Man may have no Hands, but be 2yadrepes, 
neither of thoſe being included in his /dea of Man ; and in whatever 
Body or Shape he found Speech and Reaſon join'd, that was a Man : be- 
cauſe having a clear knowledge of ſuch a complex 7dea, it is certain, that 
What ts, is. | 

. 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think we may fay, that where our 
Teas are clear and dift init, aud the Names agreed on, that ſhall ſtand for 
each clear and diſtin Ideaythere is little need,or no uſe at all of theſe Mg- 
xims, to prove the agreement, or diſagreement of any of them. He that 
cannot diſcern the 1 ruth or Falſhood of fuch Propoſitions, without the 
help of theſe, and the like Maxims, will not be helped by theſe Maxims 
to doit: ſince he cannot be ſuppoſed to know the Truth of theſe Ma- 
xims themſelves without proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others 
without proof, which are as ſcikevident as theſe. And upon the very 
fame grounds, intuitive Knowledge neither requires nor admits an 
one of it more than another : He that will ſuppoſe it, does takeaway 
the foundation of all Knowledge, and Certainty : And he that needs any 
proof to make him certain, and give his Afſent to this Propoſition, that 
Two is equal to Two, will alſo have need of a proof to make him admit, 
that hat is, is. He that needs a probation to convince him, that Two 
is not Three, that White is not Black, that a Triangle is not a Circle, &c. 
or any other two clear diſtin 7deas are not one and the fame, willneed 
alſo a demonſtration to convince 'him , that it 45 zmpoſiible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be. ®F | 

$. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of little uſe, where we have clear and 
diſtin&t /deas, ſo they are, as I have ſhewed , 'of dangerous uſe, where 
our [dearare not clear and diſtin ; and where we uſe Words that are 
not annexed to clear and diſtin /deas, but to ſuch| as are of a looſe and 
wandering ſignification, ſometimgs ſtanding tor one, and ſometimes for 
another /dea ; from which follows miſtake and errour, which theſe Ma» 
xims (brought as proofs to eſtabliſh Propofitions, wherein the terms 
ſtand tor contuſed or uncertain /4eaz) do by their Authority confirm and 
rivet. , 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


Q. 1. T Herher the Maxims treated of in the fore-going Chapter, 
WwW of that uſe to real Knowledge, as is —— Fama 
leave to be conſidered. This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, That 
there are univerſal Propoſitions ; that though they be certainly true, yet 
they add no light to our Underſtaadings, bring no increaſe to our Know- 


. Such arc, 

4 Firſt , All purely identical Propofitions. Theſe obviouſly, and 
at firſt bluſh, appear to contain no Inſtruction in them. For when we af 
firm the ſame term of it ſelf, wherher it be barely verbal, or whether 
it contains any clear and real /ea, it ſhews us nothing,but what we muſt 
certainly know before, whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made by, or 

to us. Indeed, that moſt general one, What is, is, may ſerve 
ſometimes to ſhew a Man the abſurdity he is guilty of, when by circum- 
locution, or __— terms, he would, in particular inſtances, deny the 
ſame thing of it ſelf; becauſe no body will ſo openly bid defiance to com- 
mon ſenſe, as to affirm viſible and Contradictions in plain Words : 
Or if he does, a Man is excuſed if he break off any farther diſcourſe with 
him. But yet, I think, I may fay, that neither that received i 
nor arty other identical Propoſition, teaches usany thing: And though ig 
ſach kind of Propoſitions, this great and magnified Maxim, boaſted to 
be the foundation of Demonſtration, may be, and often is rhade uſe of to 
confirm them , yet all it proves, amounts to no more thari this, That 
the farrle Word may with great certainty be affirmed of it felf, without 
any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Propoſition ; and let me add alſo, 
without any real Knowledge. 

-4.4. Forat this rate, any very ignorant perſon, who can but make 4 
Propoſition, and knows what he means when he ſays Ay, or No, may 
make a million of Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth he may be infallibly cer- 
tain, and yet. riot know one thing in the World thereby ; v.g. what is a 
$6ul, is a Soul z or a Soul, isa Soul ; a Spirit, is a Spirit; a Fetiche; is 4 
Fetiche, &c. Theſe all being equivalent tothis Propoſition, viz. What s, 
&, #; e what hath” Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence 3 of who hath a Soul, hath a 
Soul, What is this more than trifling with Words? It is but like a Monkey 
ſhifting his Oyſter from one hand tothe other; and had he had but Words, 
might; no doubt, have faid, Oyſter in right hand is ſubject; and Oyſter 
1m left hand is predicate : and _— have made a felt-evideft Propoſi- 
tion of Oylter, i.e. Qylter is er; and yet, with all this, not have 
been'one whit- the wiſer, or more knowing: and that way of handling 
the rhatrer, would much at one have fatished the Monkey's Hunger, or 
& Min's Underſtanding j and they would have improved in Knowledge 
arid bultk rogether, | 
. 4.4. Secondly, Anothet ſort of trifling Propoſitions is, when a part of the 
tomplex Idea is preditated of” the Name of the whole; a part of the de- 
finition of the Word defined. - Such are all Propoſitions wherein the 
Genus is predicated of the Species, or more comprehenſive of lefs compre- 
henfive terms: For what Information , what Knowledge carries this Pre- 
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polition in it, 72. Lead isa Metal, toa Man, who knows the complex 
[dea the name;Lead ſtands for. All the ſimple /deas that go to the com» 
plex one, ſignified by the term erat, being notlung but what he before 
comprehended and ſignified by the name Lead. Indecd, to a Man that 
knows the ſignification of the word Mezal, and not of the word Lead, 
it is ſhorter way to explain the ſignifieation of the word Lead, by fay- 
ing itisa Metal, which at once exprelles ſeveral of its ſimple //e.s, than 
ro enumerate them one by one, telling him it 1s a Body very heavy, tus 
ſible, and malleable. | 
d'5. Alike triſling it is,ro predicate any other part of the Drf;nition of the 
Zerm defined, or toaffirm any one of the tumple 7deas of a complex one, 
of the name of the whole complex Zdea; as all Gold is tfulible : For Fu- 
ſibility being once ofthe ſimple /deas that goes to the making up the com- 
plex one the ſound Go/d ſtands tor, what can it be but playing with Sounds; 
by affirming that of the name Gold, which is comprehended in its recei- 
ved. ſignification. Twould be thought little better than ridiculous, to 
affirm gravely asa Truth of moment, that Gold is yellow ; and I ſee not 
how it 15any jot more material; to fay,-It is fuſible, unleſs that Quality 
be left out of the complex /dza, of which the ſound Go/d is the mark in 
ordinary ſpeech.» What Inſtruction can it carry with it, to tell oae that, 
which he hath been told already, or he.is ſuppoſed to know betoxe : For 
I am ſuppoſed to know the ſignification of the Word another uſes to me, 
or el{c he is to tell me. And if I know that the name Gold ſtands for this 
complex /dea of Body, Tellow, Heavy, Fuſible, Maileab/2, 'ewill not much 
iaſtruX me to put it ſolemaly afterwards in a Propoſition , and grayely 
lay, 47G-1d is fufibdle. Such Propofit,oas can only ferve to ſhew the 
diſingenuity of one, who will go from the definition of his own Terms, 
by re-minding him ſometimes of it; but cafry no Knowledge with them, 
bur of the ſignification of Words, however certain they be. KENK 6 
$. 6. Every Man.is an Animal, or living Body, is as certain a Propoſi 
tion as can be; but no more conducing to the Knowledge of 'Thy 
than to fay a Palfry is an ambling Horſe, or a neighing ambling Animal, 
both being only about the ſignification of Words, and make me know þut 
this ; That Body,. Senſe, and. Motion, or. power of. Senfation and Mo- 
ving, are three of thoſe ſimple /deas that I always comprehend and ſigni- 
fie by the word Man ; and where they are pot to be found together, the 
name Man belongs not to: that Thing: And fo of the other, that Body, 
Senſe, and Motion, and a'certain way of (going, with a certain kind,of 
Voice, are ſome of thoſe ſunple:/deas which I always comprehend, and 
ſignifie by the word Pa/fry z avid when they are not to be. found t 6 
the name Palfry belongs nat to0:thar thing. Tis juſt the ſame, andito * 
tl ſame purpoſe, when any term ſtanding for any one or more: of the 
Aple [deas, that altogether make up that complex. fea which is called 
a Man, 1s affirmed- of the term. Man; v.'g. Juppoſ a Roman, ſignified by, 
the word Z/ome: all theſe diſtin /deas united 1n one ſubjet, Corporeigpas; 
Sen/ibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Rationalttas, Riſtbilitas, he might, no 
doubt, with great certainty, univerſally affirm one more, ;or all of. theſe 
together of the word ome, but did no more than ſay, that the,whrd 
Homo, in his Country, comprehended in iy5:ſ1ignification, all theſe /deas. 
Much 4ike a Romance Knight,who by the word Pu/fry,ſignificd thels {deas; 
Body of a certain figure, tour-Jegg d,with ſenſe, motion,  ambling, ,neighe 
1ng,: White, uſed to have a Woman on his back , might, with the-ſame 
certainty, univerſally aſhirm aiſo any or all- of theſe of, the- word Falfry: 
but did thereby teach no more, but that the word P/fry, in his, or Ro- 
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mance-Language, ſtood for all theſe, and was notto be applied to any 
thing, where any of the e was wanting. But he that ſhall tell me, that in 
whatever thing, Sexſe, Morion, Reaſon, and Laughter, were united, that 
Thing had actually a notion of G O D, or would be caſt into a ſleep by 
Opium, made indeed an inftructive Propofition : becauſe neither .having 
the notion of G O D, nor being caſt into fleep by Opium , being contai- 
ned in the /dea ſignified by the word Man, we are by, fuch Propoſitions 
taught fomerhiing more than Larely what the word an ſtances tor : And 
therelore the Know lege contained in itz, 15-more than verbal 

d. 7. Bctore a Man makes any Propoſition, he is ſuppoſed to under- 
ſtand the terms he uſes in it, orelſe he talks like a Parrot, only making a 
noiſe by imitation, and iraming certain Scunds he has learnt of others; 
but fiot, as 2 rational Creature, uſing tliem for ſigns of 7deas he has in 
his Mind, The Hearer allo 1s ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms as the 
Speakcr uſes them, or elſe he talks jargon , and makes an untell:gible 
poiſe, And therefore he rrifles with Words,who makes ſuch a Propoſition, 
which when: 1s made, contains no more than one of the Terms does, 
and which a Man was ſuppoſed to know before : v.z. a Triargk hath 
three ſides, or Saffren is yellow. And this is no farther rcleral:ie, than 
where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is. ſuppoſed or de- 
elares himſelf not ro underſiangd him : and then iz teaches. only the hrenifi- 
cation of that ord, and the ule of that Sign. 

$, 8. We can know then the Truth of two forts of Propoſitions, with 

certainty ; the one 1s, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which have a 
certainty in them, but 'tis but a verbal Certainty , but not inſtructive, 
And, ſecondly, we can knowghe Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propo- 
ſirions, which affirm ſomething of another, which is a neceſſary conſe- 
of its preciſe complex /dea, but not contained in it. As that the 

excernal Angle of all Triangles, is bigger than either of the oppoſite inter- 
nal' Angles; whicl-relation of the cutward Angle, to either of the op- 
poſite internal Angles, making no part of the complex 7dea, fiznitied by 
the name Triangle , this 1s a real Truth, ane conveys with it inſtructive 
real Knowl:dge: a. 

$..9. We | 4% ak no knowledge of what Combinations there be of 
ſimple /deas exiting together in Subſtances, but by qur Senſes, we can- 
not make any univerſal certain Propoſitions concerning them , any far- 
ther than our nominal Eflences lead us : which being to a very few and 
inconſiderable Trutlis, in reſpeX'of thoſe which depend cn their real 
Conſtitutions, rhe-general Propo/tt ions that are made about Subſtances, if 
they ;are certain, are for the molt part but trifling ; and if they are inſtru- 
Rive, are uncertain, and ſuch as we can have no knowledge of their real 
Truth, how-mucl: ſcever conſtant Obſervation and Analogy may. aſſiſt 
our Judgments jn gueiling. ,., Hence it. comes, to paſs, that one may often 
meet with: very glcar and coherent Diſcourtes, that amount yet to no» 
thing. -. For 'tis;plain, Fat Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, 
having conſtaat, and ſerled_.. igoifigations. affixed ro them , may, with 
oreat-truth, be. joined negatively and ,affirmarively in Propoſitions, as 
their-Definitioas,make them. fit to be fo joined ; and Propoſitions confi- 
ſling of ſuch-Terms, may, with, the ſame,clearneſs, be deduced one from 
another, as thoſc :puat Fanve BF moſt, real Truths ; and all this, with- 
outeny knowledge of the Nature or Reality of Things exiſting without 
us. By this method, one may make Demonſtrations and undoubted Pro- 
poſitions in Words, and yet thereby advance not one jot in the Knowledge 


of the Truth of Things ; v. z. he that having learnt thele following 
Words, 
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Words, with their ordInary Acceptations annexed to them ; v. g. Suk- 
ſtance, Man; Animal,Form,Soul, Vegetative,Senſitive,Rational,may make ſe- 
veral undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, without knowing at all what 
the Soul really is ; and of this ſort, a Man may find an infinite number of 
Propoſitions, Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books of Metaphyſicks, 
School-Divinity , and ſome fort of natural Philoſophy ; and after all, 
know as little of GOD, Spirits, or Bodies, as he didl before he fet 
out. | | 

$. 10. He that hath liberty to define, z. e. determine the ſignification 
of his Names of Subſtances, (as certainly every ones docs in ettet, who 
makes them ſtand for his own /deas,) and makes their Significations at 
a venture, taking them from his own or other Men's Fanfies, and tit 
from an Examination and Enquiry into the Nature of Things themſelves, 
may, with little trouble, demonſtrate them one of another; wherein, 
however Things agree; or diſagree, in their own Nature, he need mind 
nothing but his own Notions, with the Names he hath beſtowed u 
them : but thereby no more increaſes his own Knowledge, than he Tn 
his Riches , who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one in a __ 4 
Pound, another in another place, a Shilling, and a third in a third place, 
a Penny ; and ſo proceeding, may undoubtedly reckon right, and caſt 
upa great ſumm, according to his Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for 
more or leſs as he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without 


_ even knowing how much a Pound,Shilling,or Penny is, but only that one 


is contained in the other rwenty times, and contains the other twelve z 
which a Man may alſo do in the —_—_ of Words, by making ther 
in reſpect of oneanother, more, or lefs, or equally comprehenſive. .':. 
$. 11, Though yet concerning moſt Words uſed in Diſcourſes , 
ally Argumentative and Controverſial, there is' this more to be complai- 
ned of, which is the worſt ſort of 7rifling, and which ſets us yet farther 
from the certainty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them , or find'irr 
them, viz. that moſt Writers are fo far from inſtructing us in the Nature 
and Knowledge of Things, that they «ſe their Words loofly and uncer- 
tainly, and do not, by uſing them conſtantly and ſteddily in the fame 
ſignification, make plain and clezr deductions of Words one from ano. 
ther, and make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how little ſoeverit 
were inſtruQive,) which were not difficult to do , did they not find it 
convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy , under the obſcuri 
and perplexedneſs of their Terms; to which, perhaps,Inadvertency,and i 
Cuſtom does in many Men much contribute: . } 
$. 12. To conclude, barely verbal Propoſitions may be known by theſe 
following Marks : » A | 
Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtra@t Terms are affirmet 696 
of another, are barely about the fignification of Sounds. "For ſince ib 4 
ſtrat 7dea can be thefame with any other but- irs ſelf, when its abſtra& 
Name is affirmed of any other Term, it can fignific 'no tniore bur-'this, 
rhat it may, or aght to be called by that Name ; or that theſe two Nariics 
ſignific the ſame /dea. Thus ſhould any one fay, that Parfimony is Fru- 
liry, that Gratitude is Juſtice ; that this or that Aion is, or<is"not 
emperance : However ſpecious theſe and the like Propoſitions may at 
firſt ſight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them , and examine nicely 
what they contain, we ſhall find, that it alf amounts to nothing, but®the 
ſignficationof thoſe Terms. Y 227 1.40 
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d. x3. Secondly,All Propofitions,wherein a part of the complex Idea, which 
any Term ſtands for, is predicated of that Term, are only verbal, v. g. to 
fay, that Gold is a Metal, or heavy. And thus all Propoſitions, wherein 
more comprehenſive Words, called Genera, are afirmed of ſubordinate, or 
leſs comprehenſive, called Species, or /ndividuals, are barely verbal, 

When by theſe two Rules, we have examined the Propoſitions, that 
make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, both in and out of 
Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a greater part of them, than is uſually 
ſuſpected, are purely about the ſignification of Words, and contain nothing 
in them, but the Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that where-ever 
the diſtin&t /dea any Words ſtand for, is not known and conſidered, and 
ſomething not contained in that /dea, is not affirmed, or denied of ir, 
there our Thoughts ſtick wholly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real 
Truth or Falſhoood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, might fave us a 
great deal of uſclcls Amuſement and Diſpute ; and very much ſhorten our 
trouble, and wandring in the ſearch of real and true Knowledge. 


CHAP. IX 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence, 
6.x. ſtherto we have only conſidered the Eſſences of Things, which 


beingonly abſtraQt Zdeas,and thereby removed in our 
from particular Exif iſtence, (that being the proper Opepyicn of the 
-inA jon, to conſider an /dea under no other ence, but what it 
has in the Underſtanding,) gives us no Knowledge of real Exiſtence at 
all. Where by the way we take notice, that univerſal Propoſitions, of 
whoſe Truth or Falſhood we can bave certain Knowledge, concern not Exi- 
fence ; and farther, that all particular Afﬀfrmations or Negations, that 
would not be certain if they were made general, are only concerning 
Exiſtence ; they declaring only the acci Union or Separation of Zdeas 
in Things exiſting, which in their abſtract Natures, have no known ne- 
ccſfary Union or Repugnancy. : | 
$. 2. But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions, and different ways of Pre- 
Gication to be conſidered more at large in another place, Let us proceed 
now to enquire concerning our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of Thi 
and how we come by it. I fay then, that we have the Knowledge of our 
own Exiſtcace by Intuition ; of the Exiſtence of God by Demonſtration; 
and of other Things by Senfation. ; SY 
$. 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive it fo plainly, and ſocertain- 
ly, ht it neither needs, nor is capable of any proof, For nothing can, 
be more evident to us, than our own Exiſtence. I think, I reafon, 1 feel 
Pleafure and Pain ; Can any of theſe be more evident ro me, than my 
own Exiſtence ? If I doubt of all other Thing, that very doubt makes me 
ive my own Exiſtence, and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For 
if I know I feel Pain, it is evident, I have as certain a Perception of my 
own Exiſtence, as of the Exiſtence of the Painl feel: Or if I know Idoubr, 
I have as certain a Perception of the Exiſtence of the thing doubting, as 
of that Thought, which I call doubt. Experience then convinces us, 
that we have an intuitive 4 nowledge of our own Exiſtence, and an _— 
. na 
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nal infallible Perception that weare. In every AR of Senſation, Reaſo- 
ning or Thinking, we are conſcious to our ſelves of our own Being ; and 
in this Matter, come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of Certainty. 
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of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


. / 
6. 1. T Hough God has given us noinnate /deas of himſelf; though he 
has ſtamped no original CharaQters in our Minds, wherein we 
may read his Being : yet having furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties, our 
Minds are endowed with, he hath not left himfelf without witneſs: ſince 
we have Senſe, Perception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a tlear proof 
of him, as long as we carry our ſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly com- 
plain of our Ignorance in this great Point, ſince he has ſo plentifully pro- 
vided us with the means to diſcover, and know him, ſo far as is neceſfar 
to the end of our Being, and the great concernment of our Happineſs. But 
thongh this be the moſt obvious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers; andthough 
: yer 
it requires Thought and Attention ; and the Mind muſt apply its ſelf to 
a regular deduction of it from ſome unqueſtionable parts of our Knowledge, 
orelſe we ſhall be as uncettain, and ignorant of this, as of other Propoſ 
tions, which are in thembeHyes capable of clear Demonſtrition. +To ſtew 
therefore, that we #re capable of knowing, certainly knowing that there is 
aGod, and how we come by'it,” 1 think we need look no. farther thanour 
ſelves, and that undonbred'Knowledge wehave of our own Exiſtence. 

h. 2. | thinle# is beyond Queſtion, that Man has a clear Perception\of 
his own Being ; he knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is ſome- 
thing. He that'can doubt, whether he be any thing, or no, I ſpeak nor 
to, no more than 1 would argue with pure nothing; or endeavour tocon- 
vince Non-entity, that it were ſomething. If any one pretend to be fo 
ſceptical, as to'deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt of it, is ma- 
nifeſMy impdMble,) let him for me enjoy his beloved Happineſs of being 
nothing, until Hunger, or ſome other Pain convince him of the contra- 
ry: + This then, T think, I may take for a Truth, which every ones, cer- 
tain-Kijowledge aſfures him of, beyond the liberty of doubting, viz. that 
lies ſomething that attually exiſts. 

1, 3. In rhe next place, Man knows by an intuitive Certainty, that bare 
whthing can no more produce any real Being, than it can be equal t0 two right 
Angles. Ita Man knows not that Non-entity,or the Abſence of all 
cannot be equal to two right Angles, it is impoſſible he ſhould know any 
demonſtration in Euclid. If therefore we know there is ſome real Being, 
and thet Non-entiry cannot produce any real Being, it is an evident de- 
monftration, that from Etexgity there has been ſomething. Since what 
was not from Eternity, had a Beginning; and what had a Beginning, muſt 
be produced by ſomething elſe. P 

& 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its Being and Beginning from 
another, muſt alſo have all that which is in, and belongs to its Being 
(rom another too. All the Powers it has, muſt be owing to, and received 
from the ſame Source. This cternal Source then of all being muſt alſo 
be the Source and Original of all Power ; and fo chu eternal Being muſt 
be alſo the moſt poxerſul. d. 5. 


its Evidence be (if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical Certainty : 
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v. 5. Again, a Man finds in himſelf Perception, and Knowledge. We. 


have then got one ſtep farther ; and we are certain now, that there is not 
only ſome Being, but ſome knowing intelligent Being in the World. 

There was a time then, when there was no knowing Being, and when 
Knowledge began tobe; or elſe, there has been alſo oy Being from 
Fternity. It it be faid, there was a time when no Being had any Know- 
ledge, when that eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding. I reply, 
that then it was impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any Knowledge. 
It being as impoſſible, that Things wholly void of Knowledge, and ope- 
rating blindly, and without any Perception, ſhould produce a knowing 
Being, as it is impoſſile, that a Friangle ſhould make it ſelf three Angles 
bigger than two rightones. * For it is as repugnant to tlie /dea of ſenſleſs 
Matter, that it ſhould put into it felt Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, 
as it is repugnant to the /4za of a Triangle, that it ſhould put into it {elf 
greater Angles than two right ones. | 
* $.6. Thus from the Conſideration of our ſelves, and what we infallibly 
find in our own Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledge of 
this certain and evident Truth, That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, 
and moſt knowing Being ; which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, 
it matters-not. The thing is evident, and from this /4e2 duly conſide- 
red, will eaſily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes, we ought to aſcribe 
to this Being. 

From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we have a more cer- 
tain Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD, than of any thing our Senſes 
have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume I may fay, that 
we more certanly know that there is a GOD, than that there is any thing 
elſe without us When I fay we know, I mean there is ſuch a — 
, Within our reach, which we cannot miſs, if we will tut apply our Minds 
to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 

&.7. How far the Ideas of a moſt perfett Being, which a Man may 
frame in his Mind, does, or does not prove the Exiſtence of a God, | will 
not here examine. For in the different Make of Men's Tempers, and 
Application of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one; 
—_ ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth. But yer; 
I think, this I may fay, that it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, 
and ſilencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo important a Point, as 
this, upon that ſole Foundation : and take ſome Men's having that /dea 
of God in their Minds, (for 'tis evident, ſome Men have none, and ſome 
worſe than none, and the moſt very different,) for the only proof of a 
Deity ; and out of an over fondneſs of that Darling Invention, caſhier, or 
at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid us to 
hearken to thoſe proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which our own Exi- 
ſtence, and the ſenſible parts of the Univerſe, offer ſo c— cogent= 
ly toour Thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſidering Man to 
withſtand them. For I judgeit as certain and clear a Truth, as can any 
where be delivered, That the inviſible Things of God, are clearly ſeen 
from the Creation of the World, being underitood by the Things that are 
made,” even his Ererral Power, and God-head. - Though our own Being 
furniſhes us, as [have ſhewn, with an evident, and inconteſtable proof of 
a Deity. AnJ | belcive no Body can avoid the Cogency of it, who will 


but as carefully arrend to it, as to any other Demonſtration of ſo many 


parts : yet this being ſo fundamental a Truth, and of that Conſequence, 


that all Religion and genuine Morality _ thereon, I doubt not = 
l [ ſhal 
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] ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over ſome parts of this Argu. 
ment again, and enlarge a little more upon them. 
$. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than that ſeme:hing muſt be 
from Eternity. 1 never yet heard of any one fo unreaſonable, or that 
could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a Contradidtion, as a Time, wherein there was * 
perfetly nothing. Thus being of all Ablurditics the greateſt, to imagine 
that pure nothing, the perfect Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould 
ever produce any real Exiſtence. if 45 bRaw kn Crrr math wy mul kent, 
It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures, to conclude, that 39 
ſomething has exiſted from Erernity. Ler us. next ſee what kind of thing** © 
that mult be. | 
| &. 9. There are but two ſorts of Beings in the World, that Man knows 
Or CONCELVES. | 
Firft , Such as are purely material, without Senſe , Perception, or 
Thovght, as the clippings of our Beards, and paring of our Nails. 
Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Beings, fuch as we find our 
ſelves to be, which if you pleaſe, we will hereafter call cogitative and in- 
cogitative Beings ; which to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are, 
perhaps, better Terms, than material and immaterial. 
$. 10. It then there muſt be ſomething eternal, let us ſee what fort of 
Being it mult be. And to that, it is very obvious to Reaſon, that it muft 
neceſſarily be a cogitative Being. For it is as impoſſible to conceive, that 
ever bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce a thinking intelligent Beitg, 
as that nothing ſhould of it felf produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any 
of Matter eternal, great or (mall, we ſhall find it,in it felf, able to —_—_— 
nothing. For Example ; let us ſuppeſe the Matter of the next Peble, we 
meet with, eternal, cloſely united, and the parts firmly at reſt togerher, 
if there were no other Being inthe World, Mult it not eternally remain fo, . 
a dead inactive Lump? Is it pollible to conceive it can add Motion to 
it ſelf, being purely Matter, or produce any thing? Matter theo, byvits 
own Strength, ' cannot produce in it felt ſo much as Motion: the Motion 
it has, mutt alſo be from Eternity, or ele be produced, and added to 
Matrer by ſome other Being more powerful than Matter ; Matter,as is evi- 
dent, having not Power to produce Motica in it ſelf, But let us ſuppoſe 
Motion eternal too; yet Matter, incogitatrve Matter and Motion,” whate- 
ver changes it might produce of Figure and Bulk, cou/d never produce 
Thought : Knowledge will ſtill be as far beyond the Power of Motion and 
Matrer to produce, as Matter is beyond the Power ot nothing to produce. 
AndI appeal to every one's own Thoughts, whether he cannot as eafily 
conceive Matter produced by nothing, as Thought to be produced b 
re Matter, when before there was no ſuch thing as Thought,or an ws 
igent Beingexiſting, Divide Matter into as minute parts as you will,(which 
we are apt to imagine a fort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking thing 
of it, )vary the Figure and Motion of it,as much as you pleaſe, a Globe,Cube, 
Cone, Priſm, Cylinder, &c. whoſe Diametres are but 
1000cooth part of a Gry(« ) willoperate no otherwiſe 


(a) 4A Gry is ,\; of alinty aline | of an 
anch, an inch * of a phueſophical foot, 


a philoſophical foot \, of a pendulum, 
mloſe Diadroms; an the latitude of 45 


degrees, are each equal to one Second of 


ram, 0r ,3 of a nunute. 1 bave affected- 
ly made uſe of this meaſure bere, and the 
pres of it under a decimal diviſion with 
names to themy becauſe , I think, ut 
mould be of general convenience tbat thts 
ſron'd be the common meaſure mn the 
Commonwealth of Leftrers. 


upon other Bodies of proportionable Bulk, than' thoſe 
ot an inch or foot Diametre ; and you may as ra- 
tionally expect to produce Senſe, Thought, and 
Knowledge, by putting t in a certain Fi 


| and Motion groſs Particles of Matter, as by thoſe that 


are the very minuteſt, that do any where exiſt. 
They knock, impell, and reſiſt one another, juſt as 
the greater do, and that is all they can do. So that 

| if 
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if we will ſuppoſe nothing firſt, or eternal , Matter can never begin 
to be : If we ſuppoſe bare Matter, without Motion, etcrnal, Motion can 
never begin to be : If we ſuppoſe only Matterand Morion firſt, or eternal, 
Thought can never begin to be. Whatſoever theretore is eternal, muſt 
be a cogitative Being, a Sou Whatſoever is firſt of all Things, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily contain in it, and aQually have, at leaſt, all the PerteQtions that 
can ever alter exiſt: nor can it ever give to another any perfection that 
it hath not, cither actually in ir ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher degree. 

&. 11. /f therefore it be evident, that ſomething neceſlarily muſt exiſt 
from Eternity, *tis alſo as evident, that that Something muſt neceſlarily be 
a cozitative Being : For it is as impoſſible, that incogitative Matter ſhould 
produce a cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the negation of all Being, 
ſhould produce a poſitive Being, or Matter. | 

d. 12. Though this diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an eternal 
Mind, do ſufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of a GOD; ſince it 
will hence follow, that all other knowing Beings that have a beginning; 
muſt depend on him, and have no other ways oi Knowledge, or extent 
of Power, than what he gives them : and therefore if he made thoſe, he 
made alſo the leſs-excellent pieces of this Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, 
whereby his Omniſcicace, Power , and Providence, will be eſtabliſhed; 
and all his other Attributes neceſfarily follow : yet to clear up this a little 
farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be raiſed againſt it. 

$. 13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be faid, that though it be as clear as de- 
monſtration can make it, that therg muſt be an eternal Being, and that 
Being muſt alſo be knowing : Yet iFdoes not follow , but that thinking 

ing may alſo be material. Let it be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that 
there is a GOD. For if there be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipotent 
Being, it is certain, that there 5a GOD, whether you imagine that 
Being to be material, or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the danger and de- 


ip 


ceit of that Suppoſition : There being no way to avoid the demonſtra- - 


tion, that there is an eternal knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matrer, 
would willingly have it granted, that this knowing Being is material ; and 
then letting ſlide out of their Minds, or the Diſcourſe, the demonſtration 
whereby an eternal rand deny was proved neceſſarily ro exiſt, would 


argueall to be Matter, and fo deny a GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative 
Being : whereby they are ſo Jar from n—_—_ that they deſtroy their 
own Hypotheſis. For if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Matter, 
Without an eternal cogitative Being, they manifeſtly ſeparate Matter and 
Thinking, and fuppole no neceſſary connexion of the one with the other, 
and fo eltabliſh the neceſſity of an eternal Spirit , but not of Matrer ; 
ſince it has been proved already , that an eternal cogitative Being, is 
unavoidably to be granted. Now it Thinking and Matter may be ſepa» 
rated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter, will nor follow from the eternal Exi« 
fence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no purpoſe. 

$. 14. But now let us ſee how they can fatisfie rhemſelves, or others, 
that this eternal thinking Being is material. 

Firſt, | would ask them, Whether they imagine, that all Matter, every 
particle of Matter, thinks > This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce fay ; ſince 
then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, as there are Par- 
ticles of Matter , and fo an infinity of Gods. And yet if they will not 
allow Matter as Matter ; that is, every Particle of Matter to be as well 
cogitative, as extended, they will have as hard a task to make out to 
their own Reaſon;, cogitative Being out of incogitative Particles, as an 
extended Being, out ot unextended _ it I may ſo ſpeak. | 

2 IF, 
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$. 15. Secondly, If all Matter do not think, I next ask, Whether it be 
only one Atom that does ſo? This has as many Abſurdities as the other ; 
for then this Atom of Matter, muſt be alone eternal, or not. If this alone 
be eternal, then this alone, by its powertul Thought, or Will, made all 
the reſt of Matter. And fo we have the creation of Matter by a power- 
ful Thought, which is that the Materialiſts ſtick at. For it they ſuppoſe 
one ſingle thinking Atom, to have produced all the reſt of Matter, they 
cannot aſcribe that Pre-eminency to it _ any other account, than that 
of its Thinking, the only ſuppoſed difference. Burt allow it to be by 
ſome other way, which is above our conception, it muſt be ſtill Crea- 
tion ; and theſe Men muſt give up their great Maxim, Ex nihilo nil fit. 
If it be faid, that all the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that thinking 
Atom, it will be to fay any thing at pleaſure, though never fo abſurd : 
\ For to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one ſmall particlein Knowledge 
and Power infinitely above all the reſt, is without any theleaſt appearance 
of Reaſon to frame any Hypotheſis : Every particle of Matter, as Matter, 
iscapableof all the ſame Figures and Motions of any other; and I challenge 
any one in his ag to add any Thing elſe to one above another. 
$. 16. Thirdly, It then neither one peculiar Atom alone, can be this 
eternal thinking Being ; norall Matter, as Matter; #.e, every particle of 
Matter can be it, it only remains, that it is ſome certain Sy/tem of Matter 
duly put together, rhat is this hinting eternal Being, Thig is that which,l 
imagine, is that Notion which Men are apteſt to haveof GOD, who 
would have him a material Being, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by 
the ordinary conceit they have of themſelves, and other Men, which they 
. take to be material thinking Beings. But this Imagination, however more 
natural,is no leſs abſurd than theother : For to ſuppoſe the eternal thinkin 
Being, to be nothing elſe but a compoſition of Particles of Matter, eac 
whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all the Wiſdom and Knowledge of 
that eternal Being, only to the juxta-poſition of parts; than which, no- 
thing can be more abſurd. For unthinking Particles of Matter, however 
put together,can have nothing thereby added to them,but a new relation of 
Poſition,which tisimpoſlible thould give thought and knowledge tothem. 
<. 17. But farther , this corporea/ Syſtem cither has all its parts at reſt, 
or it is a certain motion of the parts wherein its Thinking conſiſts. If it 
be perfeQly at reſt, it is but one lump, and fo can have no privileges above 
one Atom. 
If it be the motion of its parts, on which its Thinking depends, all 
, the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental,and limitted ; ſince all 
the Particles that by Motion cauſe Thought, being each of them in it 
ſelf without any Thought, cannot regulate its own Motions , much leſs 
be regulated by the Thought of the whole; ſince that Thought is not 
the cauſe of Motion, (for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and ſo without 
it,) but the conſequence of it, whereby Freedom, Power, Choice, and 
all rational and wiſe thinking or acting, will be quite taken away : So that 
ſuch a thinking Being, will be no better nor wiſer, than pure blind Mat- 
ter ;' ſince to reſolve all into the accidental unguided motions of blind 
Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided motions of blind Mat- 
ter, is the ſame thing ; not to mention the narrowneſs of ſuch Thoughts 
and Knowledge, that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch parts. But 
there needs no enumeration of any more Abſurdities and Impoſlibili- 
ties in this Hypotheſis, (however tull of them it be,) than that before- 
mentioned ; fince let this thinking Syſtem be all, or a part of the Mat- 
ter of the Univerſe, it is impoſlible that any one Particle, ſhould _ 
| W 
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know its own, or the motion of any other Particle, or the Whole know 
the motion of every Particular ; and ſoregulate its own Thoughts or Mo- 
tions, or indeed have apy Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion. 

$.18. Others would have Matter to be eterna/,notwithſtanding that they 
allow aneternal,cogitative,immaterial Being,This, tho' it take not away the 
Being of a God, yet fince it denies one and the firſt great piece of his Work- 
manſhip,the Creation,let us conſider it a little. Matter mult be allow'd eter- 
nal:Why Becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of nothing, 
why do you not alſo think your felt eternal 2 You will anſwer, perhaps, 
Becauſe about twenty or forty years ſince, you began to be. But if I 
ask you,what that 7os is, which began to be,you can ſcarce tell me. The 
Matter whereof you are made, began not then to be: for ifit did, then it 
is not cternal ; But it began to be put together in ſuch a faſhion and 
frame, as makes up your Body ; but yet that frame of Particles, is not 
You, it makes not that thinking Thing You are; (for I have now to do 
with one, who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but would 
have unthinking Matter eternal too ; ) therefore when did that thinking 
Thing begin to be 2 If it did never begin to be , then have you always 
been a thinking Thing from Eternity ; the abſurdity whereof I need not 
confute, till I meet with one who is ſo void of Underſtanding, as to own 
it, If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing, to be made out of no- 
thing, (asall Things that arenoteternal muſt be,) why alſo can you not 
allow it poſſible, for a material Being to be made out of nothing, by an 
equal Power, but that you have the experience of the one in view, and 
not of the other » Though, when well conſidered, Creation of one, as 
well as t'other, requires an equal Power: And we have nomore reaſon to 
boggle at the effect of that Power in one, than in the other z becauſe the 
manner of it in both, is equally beyond our comprehenſion. For the 
Creation, or beginning ef any one thing out of nothing , being once ad- 
mitted, the Creation of every thing elſe, but the CREATOR Himſelf, 
may, with the ſame caſe, be ſuppoſed. 

; 19. But you will fay, Is it not impoſſible toadmit of the mating any 
thing out of nothing, ſince we cannot poſſibly conceive it? I anſwer, No: 
x. Becauſe it is not reaſonable to deny the power of an infinite Being, be- 
cauſe we cannot comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other 
effects upon this ground, becauſe we cannot poſlibly conceive their Pro- 
duction, we cannot conceive how Thought (or any thing but motion in 
Body) can move Body: and yet that is not a Reaſon ſufficient to make us 
deny it poſſible, againſt the conſtant Experience we have of it in our 
ſelves, in all our voluntary Motions which are produced in us, only by 
the free Thoughts of our own Minds; and are not, nor ca be the 
effects of the impulſe or determination of the motion of blind Matter, in 
or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our power or choice to 
alrer it. For example ; My right Hand writes, whilſt my left Hand is ſtill : 
What cauſes reſt in one, and motion in the other 2 Nothing but my Will, 
a Thought of my Mind ; my Thought only changing, the right Hand 
reſts and the left Hand moves. This is matter of tat, which cannot be 
denied : Explain this, and make it intelligible, and then the next ſtep will 
be to underſtand Creation. In the mean time , 'tis an overvaluing our 
ſelves, to reduceall to the narrow meaſure of our Capacities; and to con= 
clude, all rhings impoſlible to be done , whoſe manner of doing exceeds 
our Comprehenſion. This is to make our Comprehenſion infinite, or 
GOD finite , when what he can do, is limitted to what we can cone 
ceiveof it. It you do not underſtand the Operations of your own finite 
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F thinking Thing within you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you 
cannot comprehend rhe Operations of that eternal infinite Mind, who 


made and governs all Things, and whom the Heaven of Heavens cannot 
contain. 


—_ 


CHAP. XL. 
- Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. 
{ 
C. 1. He Knowledge of our own Being, we have by intuition. The 


Exiſtence ot a GOD, -Reaſon clearly makes known to us, as 

has been ſhewn. | 

The XK nowledge of the Exiſtence of any other thing , we can have only by 
Senſation : For there being no neceſſary connexion of real Exiſtence, 
with any /dea a Man hath in his Memory, nor of any other Exiſtence 
but that of G OD, with the Exiſtence of any particular Man ; no parti- 
cular Man can know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when by 
actual operating upon him, it makes it felt perceived by him. For the 
having the /dea ofany thing in our Mind, no more proves the Exiſtence 
of that Thing, than the piCture of a Man evidences his being in the 
World; or the Viſions of a Dream make thereby a true Hiſtory. 

$. 2. 'Tis therefore the actual receiving of 7deas from without, that 
gives us notice of the Exiſtence of other Things, and makes us know, 
that ſomething doth zexiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that 
Idea in us, though perhaps we neither know nor. conſider how it does it: 
For it takes not from the certainty of our Senſes, and the Zdeas we re- 
ceive by them, that we know not the manner wherein they are produ- 
ced: v. g. whilſt I write this, I have, by the Paper affe&ing my Eyes, that 
idea produced in my Mind ; which whatever Object caules, I call /Yhire; 
by which I know, that that Quality or Accident (1. e. whoſe appearance 
before my Eyes, always cauſes that /dea) doth really exiſt, and hath a 
Being without me. And of this, the greateſt aſſurance I can poſlibly 
have, and to which my Faculties,can attain , is the Teſtimony of my 
Eyes, which are the proper and ſole Judges of this thing, and whoſe Te- 
ſtimony I have reaſon to rely on, as ſo certain, that I can no more doubt, 
whilſt I write this, that I ſee White and Black, and that ſomething really 
exiſts, that cauſes that Senſation in me , than that I write or move m 
Hand ; which is a Certainty as great, as humane Nature is capable of, 
concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing , but a Man's ſelf alone, and of 
GOD. 


d. 3. The notice we have by our Senſes, of the exiſting of Things without 
us, though it be not alrogether ſo certain, as our intuitive Knowledge, or 


the Deductions of our Reaſon, employ d about the clear abſtrat 7deas of 
our own Minds; yet it is an aſſurance that deſerves the name of Know- 
ledge, if we perſuade our ſelves, that our Faculties a& and inform us 
right, concerning the exiſtence of thoſe Objetts that affet them, it can- 
not pals for an ill-grounded confidence. For [ think nobody can, in ear- 
neſt, Le ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiſtence of thoſe Thi 

he ſees and feels. Ar leaſt, he that can doubt fo far, (whatever he may 
have with his own Thoughts) will never have! any Controverſies with 
me; ſince hecan never be ſure I fay any thing contrary to his Opinion. 
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As to my ſelf, I think GO D has given me aſſurance enough of a yo 
ſtence of Things without me: ſince by their different application , P'1n 
produce in my ſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great Concern- 
ment of my preſent ſtate. This is certain, the confidence that our Fa- 
culties do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt aſſurance we are capable 
of, concerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. For we cannot a& an 
thing, bur by our Faculties ; nor talk of Knowledge it ſelf, but bv the 
help of thoſe Faculties which are fitred t9 apprehend even. what Know- 
ledge is But befides- the aſſurance our Senſes themſelves give us, that 
they donor err inthe Information they givevs, of the Exiſtence of Things 
without us, when they are affe&ed by them, we are farther confirmed 
in this aſſurance, by other concurrent Reaſons. 

$ 4. Firſt, Tis plain, thoſe Perceptions are produced in us, by exte- 
riour Cauſes affecting our Senſes : Becauſe thoſe that want the Organs of 
any Senſe, never can have the Ideas belonging to that Seuſe produced in their 
Minds. This is too evident to be doubted : and therefore we cannot bur 
be aſſured, that they come in by the Organs of that Senſe, and no other 
way. The Organs themſelves, tis plain, do not produce them: for then 
the Eves of a Man in the dark, would produce Colours, and his Noſe ſmell 
Roſes in the Winter : but we ſee no body pets the reliſh of a Pine-apple, 
till he goes to the 7ndies where it is, and taſtes it. 

&. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes Zfind, that I cannot avoid the having 
thoſe Ideas produced in my Mind. For though when my Eyes are ſhut, 
or Windows faſt, I can at Pleafure re-call to my Mind the /deas of Light, 
or the Sun, which former had lodg'd in my Memory ; fo 1 
can at pleaſure lay by that Zdea, and take jnto my view that of the fmell 
of a Roſe, or taſte of Sugar. Bur if I rurn\my Eyes at noon towards the 
Sun, I cannot avoid the /deas, which the Light, or Sun, then produces 
in me. So that there is a manifeſt difference, between the 7deas laid up 
in my Memory ; (over which, if they were there only, 1 ſhould have 
conſtantly the fame power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them by at plen- 
ſure) = thoſe which force themſelves wpon me, and I cannot avoid: ha- 
ving. And therefore it muſt needs be fome exteriour cauſe, and the brisk 
ating of ſome Objects without me, whoſe efficacy [ cannot reſiſt , that 

thoſe Zdeas in my Mind, whether I will, or no. Beſides, there 
is no body who doth not perceive the difference in himſelf, between con- 
remplating the Sun, as he hath the /dea of it in his Memory. And aCtually 
looking upon it : Of which two, his perception is ſo diſtin, that few of 
his /deas are more diſtinguiſhable one from another. An therefore he hath 
certain knowledge , that they are not both Memory, or the Actions 
of his Mind, and Fancies only within him; bur that aftual ſecing hath 
Cauſe without. | 
4.6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe Ideas are produced in us 
with pain, which afterwards we remember without the leaſt offence. Thus 
the pain of Heat or Cold, when the /dea of it is revived in our Minds, 
gives us no.difturbance ; which, when felt, was very troubleſome, and is 
again, when'aCtually repeated? which is occaſioned by the diſorder the ex- 
ternal Obje& cauſes in our Bodies, when applied to 1t : And we remem- 
ber the pain-of Hunger, 'Thirft, or the 'Head-ach, wirhout any pain at 
all ; which would cither :never diſtyrb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as 
often as we thought of it, were there nothing more but /geas floating in 
our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, without the real 
Exiſtence of Things atieRing us from abroad, And though mathemari- 
cal 
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cal demonſtrations depend not upon ſenſe, yet the examining them by 
Diagrams,gives great credit to the Evidence of our Sight,and ſeems to give 
it a Certainty approaching to that of the Demonſtration it ſelf. For it 
would be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould allow it for an undeniable 
Truth, that two Angles of a Figure, which he meaſures by Lines and 
Angles of a Diagram, ſhould be bigger one than the other ; and yet 
doubt of the Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles, which by looking on, 
he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. 

$. 7. Fourthly, Our Senſes,in many caſes, bear witneſs to the Truth of 
each other's report, concerning rhe Exiſtence of ſenſible Things without 
us, He that ſees a Fire, may, it he doabr whether it be any thing more 
than a bare Fancy, feel it too ; and be convinced, by putting his Hand 
in it. Which certainly could never be put into fuch exquiſite pain, by 
a bare /dea or Phantom, unleſs that the pain be a fancy too: Which 
yet hecannot, when the Burnis well, by raiſing the /dea ot it, bring upon 
himſelf again, | 

Thus [ fee, whilſt I write this, I can change the Appearance of the 
Paper ; and by del;gning the Letters, tell betore-hand what-new /dea 
it ſhall exhibit the very next moment, barely by my drawing the Pen 
over it : which will neither appear (let me fanſie as much as | will) if 
my Hand ſtand ſtill z or though I move my Pen, if my Eyes be ſhut : Nor 
hn thoſe CharaQers are once made on the Paper, can 1 chuſe after- 
wards but ſee them as they are ; that is, have the /deas of ſuch Letters as 
I have made, Whence it is manifeſt, that they are not barely the Sport 
and Play of my own Imagination, when 1 find, that the CharaQers that 
were made at the pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not them ; nor 
yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fanſie it, but continue to affe&t my Sen- 
les conſtantly and regularly, according to the Figures I made them. To 
which if we will add, that the fight of thoſe ſhall, trom another Man, draw 
ſuch Sounds, as I before-hand deſign they ſhall ſtand for, there will be 
little reaſon left to doubt, that tho Words. write, do really exiſt withone 
me, when they cauſe a long ſeries of regular Sounds to affect my Ears, 
which could not be the effect of my Imagination, nor could my Memory 
rctain them in that order. 

$. 8. But yer if after all this, any one will be ſo ſceptical as to diſtruſt 
his Senſes, and to affirm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, think 
and do, during our whole Being, is but the ſeries and deluding appea- 
rances of a long Dream, whereof there is no ons and theretore will 
queſtion the Exiſtence of all Things , or our Knowledge of any thing: 1 
muſt deſire him to conſider, that 1t all be a Dream, then he doth but 
dream that he makes the Queſtion; and ſo it is not much matter that a 
Man ſhould anſwer. But yet, if he pleaſe, he may dream that I make this 
anſwer, That the certainty of Things exiſting in rerum Naturd, when we 
have the teſtimony of our Senſes for it, is not only as great as our frame 
can attain to, but «s owr Condition needs. For our Faculties being ſuited not 
to the tull extent of Being,nor to a perfeQt,clear,comprehenſive Knowledge 
of things, free from all doubt and icruple; but tothe preſervation of us in, 
whom they are ; and accommodated to the nſe of Lite : they ſerve to 
our purpole well enough, it they will but give us certain notice of thoſe 
Things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that ſees a 
Candle burning, and hath experimented the force of its Flame, by putting 
his Finger in it, will little doubt, rhat this is ſomething exiſting without 
him,which does him harm, and puts him togreat pain; which is aſſurance 
enough, when no Man requires greater certainty to govern his Actiens 
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by , than what is as certain as his Actions themſelves. And if our 
Dreamer pleaſes to try wherher the glowing heat of a glaſs Forpace, be 
barely a wandring Imagination in a drowſie Man s Fancy, by putting bis 
Hand into it, he may perhaps be wakened into a certainty greater than 
he could wiſh, that it is ſomething more than bare Imaginativn,” So that 
this evidence is as great as we can deſire , being as cerrain to us, as qur 
Pleaſure or Pain; 5. e. Happineſs or Miſery ; beyond which, we have oo 
concernment, either of Knowing or Being. Such an aſſurance of the Exi- 
ſtence of Things without us, is ſufficient to direCt us in the attaining -the 
Good, and avoiding, the Evit which is cauſed by them, which is the iat- 
portant concerniment we have of being made acquainted with them. - 
&. 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do actually convey into our Under- 
ſtandings any /dea, we are well aſſured that there doth ſomething at that 


| . time really exiſt without us, which doth affe& our Senſes, and by them 


give notice of its felf to our apprehenſive Faculties, and aQually pro- 
duce that /dea which we theg perceive; and we cannot fo far diſtruſt 
their Teſtimony, as to doubt that ſuch Colletions of- ſimple 1deas, 2s 
we have obſerved by our Senſes to be united togerher , do really ext 
rogether. But this Knowledge extends as far as. the preſent Teftimeny of 
our Senſes, employ'd abour parricular Obes that do then afte them, 
and no farther. For if | faw ſuch a ColleQtion of ſimple /deas, as is wont 
tobe called Man, exiſting rogether one minute fince, and am now alone, 
I cannot be ſure that the tame Man exifts now, ſince there is no neceſſary 
connexion of his Exiſtence a minute ſince, with his Exiſtence now-: by a 
thouſand ways he may to be, ſince | had rhe Teſtumany of my-Ser- 
fes for his Exiſtence. if | cannot be furs that the Man 1 faw laſt to 
day, is now in being, I can be leſs ſure that he is ſo, who hath been lon- 

removed my , and I havenot ſeen A s or ſince 
Ne left year, and much leſs cam | be cenais) of the Ei Men thar 
I never faw. And therefore though it be highly probable, that Millions 
of Men do now et reth A — of this, men—ye 
queſtionable Knowledge of it ; though the great likelihood of i# puts me 
paſt doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral things upon the con- 


| fidence that thereare Men (and Men alſo of my acquaintance, with whom 


| have to do) now inthe World : Bur this is but Probability , nos 


: 
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C 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain a thing itis, 


| for a Man of narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given him 10 judge 
; ofthe different evidence and probability of Things, and to be ſway d ac- 
; cordingly ; how vain, | ſay, it is ro ex2ett DemoniFration and Certainty 
| in things not capable of it; and refuſe Aiſent to very rational Propoſitions, 
| andadt contrary to very plain and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be 
' made out fo evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (1 will not ſay Rea- 
| fon, but) pretence of doubting. He that in ordinary Afﬀairs of Lik, would 


admit of nothing but direct plain Demonſtration, would be ſure of no- 


| thing in this World , but periſhing quickly. The wholeſomneſs of his 
| Meat or Drink, would be ſcarce capable of certainty enough to give him 
| reaſon to venture on it: -And I would fain know what 'tis he coulddo up- 
; on fuchgrounds as were capable of no doubt, no ObjeQions. 


$. 1x. As when our Senſes are actually employ 'd about any Objet, we 


| do know that it does exift ; ſo by our Memory we may be aſſured, that 
heretofore Things that affeftcd our Senſes, have exiſted. And thus we 

| have knowledge of the paſt Fxijtence of ſeveral Things, whereof our Senſes 

| having informed us, our Mc morics ſtill rerain the /deas ; and of this, we 
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are paſt all doubt, ſo long as we remember well. But this Knowledge alſo 
reaches no farther than our Senſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus leein 
Water at this inſtant, 'tis an unqueſtionable Truth 'to me that Water dot 
exiſt : and remembring that 1 ſaw it yeſterday , it will alſo be always 
true ; and as long as my Memory retains it, always an undoubted Propo- 
ſition to me, that Water did exiſt 1oth. July, 1688, as it will alſo be 
equally true, that a certain number of very fine Colours did exiſt, which 
at the ſame time I ſaw upon a bubble of that Water : But being now quite 
out of the ſight both of the Water and Bubles too, it is no more certainly 
known to me that the Water doth exiſt, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein ; it being no more neceſlary that Water ſhould exiſt to day, be» 
cauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the Colours or Bubbles exiſt to day, 
becauſe they exilted yeſterday, though it be exceedingly much more pro» 
bable, becauſe Water hath been obſerved to continue long in Exiſtence, 
but Bubbles, and the Colours on them quickly ceaſe to be. 

$. 12, What /deas we have of Spirits, and how we come by them, I 
have already ſhewn : But though we have thoſe /deas in our Minds, and 
know we have them there, the having the /deas of Spirits, does not make 
us kwow that any ſuch Things do exiſt without. us , or that there are any 
finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, but the eternal GO D. We 
have ground from revelation, and ſeveral other Reaſons, to believe with 
aſſurance, that there are ſuch Creaturcs; but our Senſes not being able to 
diſcover them, we want the means of knowing their particular Exiſten- 
ces, For we can no more know that there are finite Spirits really exi- 
ſting, by the /dea we have of ſuch Beings in our Minds , than by the 
Hdeas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can come to know , that 
Things anſwering thoſe /deas, do really exiſt. 

And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as well as ſe- 
veral other Things , we muſt content our ſelves with the Evidence of 
Faith, but univerſal certain Propoſitions concerning this matter, are be- 
yond our reach. For however true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent 
Spirits that GOD ever created, do ſtill exiſt; yet it can never 2 
part of our certain Knowledge. Theſe, and the like Propoſitions, we 
may aſſent to, as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this ſtate, capable 
of knowing. Weare not-then to put others upon demonſtrating, nor 
our ſelves upon ſearch of univerſal Certainty in all thoſe matters, wherein 
we are not capable of any other Knowledge, but what our Senſes give us 
in this or that particular. 

$. 13. By which it appears, that there are two forts of Propoſitions ; 
one concerning the Exiſtence of any thing anſwerable to ſuch an 1dea: as 
having the Tea of an Elephant, Phoenix, Motion, or an Angel, in my 

Mind; the firſt and natural enquiry is, Whether ſuch a thing does any 
where exiſt > And this Knowledge is only of Partici/ars. No exiſtence 
of any thing without us, but only of G OD, can certainly be known 
farther than our Senſes inform us. There is another fort of Propoſitions, 
wherein is expreſſed the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our abſtract /deas, 
and their dependence one on another; and ſuch Propoſitions may be 
aniverſal and certain : So having the /4ea of GOD and my ſelf, of Fear 
and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that GOD is to be feared and 
obeyed by me: and this Propoſition will be certain , concerning Man in 
general, if I have made an abſlract 7dea of ſuch a Species, whereof I am 
one particular. But yet this Propoſition, how certain ſoever, that Men 
ought to fear and obey, G OD proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
in the World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do 

exiſt : 
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exiſt: Which certainty of fuch 


Agreement or Diſagreement 1s to 
$. 14. In the former caſe, our Knowledge is the 


Propoſitions , depends on. the 
diſcovered in thoſe abſtrat Ideas. 
conſequence of the 


Exiſtence of Things producing /deas in our Minds by our Senſes ; iri 
the — Bocuds e is the conſequence of. the /deas that are int our 
Minds whatſoever they are , and produce general certdin Propoſitions, 


many whereof are called ererve Yeritates ; and are indeed fo, not from 
being written in the Minds of all Men, or that they were before the 
World : But wherefoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature as Mas is en- 
dowed with ſuch Faculties, and thereby furniſhed with ſuch /deas as we 
have, we muſt conclude he muſt needs, when he applies his Thoughts-to 
the conſideration of his /ceas, know the Truth of certain Propoſitions 
that will ariſe from the Agreement, or Diſagreement, he will perceive 
amongſt them. For Names being ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetually for the 
ſame /deas; and the ſame /deas having immurably the fame Habitudes 
one to another, Propoſitions, concerning any abſtract /deas that are onoe 
true, muſt needs be eternal Verities, 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of the Improvement of ow Knowledge, 


& r. I; having been the common received Opinion amongſt Men of 
Letters, that Maxims were the foundations of all Knowledge z 
and that the Sciences were each of them built upon certain precoguita, 
from whence the Underſtanding was to take its rife, and by which it was 
to condudt it ſelf, in its enquiries into the matters belonging to thar 
Science, the beaten road of the Schools, has been to lay down in the begin- 
thing, one or more general Propoſitions, as Foundations whereon to build 
the Knowledge was to be had of that Subject. Theſe Dotrines thus laid 
down for Foundations of any Science, were called Prixciples, as the be- 
ginnings from which we muſt ſet out, and Jook no farther backwards in 
our Enquiries, but take theſe for certain and unqueſtionable Truths, and 
eſtabliſhed Principles. 
$. 2. That which gave occaſion to this way of proceeding in other 


Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in Mathe- 


maticks, wherein Men, being obſerved to attain a great certainty of 
Knowledge, theſe Sciences came by pre-eminence to be called _— 
and mn, Learning, or things learn'd, throughly learn'd, as having 
all other the greateſt certainty, clearnefs, and evidence in them. 
$. 3. But it any one will conſider, he will (1 gueſs) find, that 1he great 
advancement and certainty of real Knowledge Men arrived to in theſe 
Sciences, was not owing to the influence of their Principles , nor derived 
from any peculiar advantage they received from two or three general 
Maxims laid down in the beginning ; but from the clear, diſt init, compleat 
Hdeas their Thoughts wereemploy'd about, and the relation of ity 
and Exceſs fo clear between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive 
Knowledge, and by that a way to diſcover it ir! others, and this without 
the help of thoſe Maxims. For I ask, Is it not poſſible for a young Lad to 
know, that his whole Body is bigger than his little Finger, but by virtue 
of this Axiom, that the whole is bigger than a part ; nor be aſſured of it, 
Tt 2 till 
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till he has learned that Maxim ? Or cannot a Cquntry-Wench know, that 
| having received a Shilling from one that owes her three, and a-Shillin 
alſo from another that owes her three, that the remaining Debts in eac 
of their hands are equal ; cannot the know this, I fay, without ſhe fetch 
theacertainty of it from this Maxim , That it you take ls from Equals, 
the remainder wif be Equals ; a Maxim which poſſibly the never heard or 
rhotght of 2 1'defire any one to conſider which is known firſt and cleareſt 
by moſt People ; the particular Inſtance, or-the general Rule; and which 
it is that gives Liſe 'and Birth to the other. 'Theſe general Rulesare but the 
comparing our- more general and abſtract 7deas, which are the Work- 
manſhip of the Mind, wade, and Names given to them for the cafier dif- 
patch in its Reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and 
ſhort Rules, its various and multiplied Obſervations : But Knowledge be- 
gan in the Mind, and was founded on Particulars ; though a 
perhaps, no notice be taken thereof; it being natural for the Mind. (for- 
ward ſtill ro enlarge its Knowledge) moſt attentively; to lay up thoſe ge- 
neral Notions, and make the proper vſe of them, which is to di 
the Memory of the cumberſome load of Particulars. 

d. 4. Burt be -it in the Mathematicks as it will, whether it be clearer, 
that taking an Inch from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch from a 
red Lineot two Inches,the remaining parts of the two Lines will be equal, 
or that if you take equals from equals, the remainder will be equals : Which, 

- I fay, of theſe two is the clearer and firſt known), I leave to any one to 
determine, it not being material to my preſent occaſion. - That which L 
have here to do, is to enquire, whether if it be the readieſt way to Know- 
ledge; to begin with general Maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a 
fafe way to take the Principles, which are laid down in any other Sci- 
ence, as unqueſtionable Truths ; and fo receive them without examina- 
tion, and adhere to them, without ſuffcring them to be doubted of, be- 
cauſe Mathematicians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but 
ſel-evident and undeniable. It this be ſo, I know not what may not paſs 
for Truth in Morality, what may not be introduced and improved in Na- 
tural Philoſophy. 

Let that Principle of ſome of the old Philoſophers, That all is Matter, 
and that there is nothing clſe, be received far certain and indubitable, 
and it will be caſie to be ſeen by the Writings of ſome that have revivedit 
again in our days, what conſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, 
with Polemo, take the World ; or, with the Stoicks, the /AXther, or the 
Sun; or, with Aneximenes, the Air, to be God; and what a Divinity, 
Religion, and Worſhip muſt we needs have! Norbing can be ſo dangerous, 
as Frinciples thus taken up without queſtioning or examination ; eſpecially 
if they be ſuch as concern Morality, which influence Men's Lives, and 
goes biaſs to all their Actions, Who might not juſtly expect another 

ind of Life in Ariſtippus, who placed Happineſs in bodily Pleaſure ; and 
in Antiſthenes, who made Vertue ſufficient to. Felicity ? And he who, 
with Plato, ſhall place Beatitude in the Knowledge of GOD, will have 
his Thoughts raiſed to other Contemplations, than thoſe who look not 
beyond this ſpot of Earth, and thoſe periſhing Things are to be had in it. 

*He that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a Principle, That Right and 
Wrong, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are defined only by Laws, and not by Na- 
ture, will have orher meaſures of moral Rectitude and Pravity, than thoſe 
whotake it for granted, that we are under Obligations antecedent to all 
lumane Conſtitutions. 
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*Y. 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Principles, are nor certain, '( which 
we muſt have ſome way to know ,. that we may be able to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe that are doubtful,) but are only made fo to us by our 
blind aſſent we are liable to-be mi/{-d by them ; and inſtead of being gui- 
ded into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confirmed ia Miſtake 
and Errour. 

$. 6. Bur ſince the Knowledge of the Certainty of Principles , as well 
as of all other Truths, depends only upon the perception we have of the 
Agreement, or Dilagreemeat of our /deas, the way ro improve our Know- 
ledge, is not, lam ſure, blindly, and with an implicit Faith-ro receive and 
ſwallow Principles ; but 1s, I think, to get and fx in our Minds clear, di- 
Rint, and compleat Ideas, as faras they are to be had, and avnex to them 
proper and conſtant Names, And thus, perhaps, without any other Prin- 
ciples, bur barely conſidering thoſe perfect /deas, and by comparing them 
one with ano: er, finding their Agreement, and Diſagreement, and their 
feveral Relations and Habitudes; we ſhall get more true and clear Know- 
ledge, by the condutt of this one Rule, than by taking up Principles, and 
thereby putting our Minds into the diſpoſal of others. 
$.7. We muſt therefore,it we will proceed as Reaſon adviſes,adapr our mes 
thods of Enquiry to the nature of the /deas we examine, and the Truth we 
ſearch after. General and certain Truths, are only founded in the Habi- 
tudes and Relations 0 abſtract Ideas. A fagacious and methodical ap» 
plication of our Thou hrs, tor the finding out theſe Relations, is the on- 
ly way to diſcover all that can be put, with Truth and Certainty con- 
cerning them, into general Propoſitions. | By what ſteps we are to pro- 
cced, is to be learned in the Schools of the Mathematicians, who frora 
very plain and caſte beginnings, by gentle degrees, and a continued Chain 
of Reaſonings, guar to the diſcovery and demonſtration of Truths, 
that appear ar firſt ſight beyond humane Capacity, The Art of finding 
Proofs, and the /deas that demonſtratively thew the equality or inequa- 
liry of unapplicable Quantities, is, I confeſs, of great help ro them: Bur 
whether ſomerhing like this, in reſpect of other /deas, as well as thoſe of 
itude, may not in time be found out, I will not determine. This, 
I think, I may fay, that if other /deas, that are the real as well as nominal 
Eſſences of their Species, were purſued in the way familiar tro Mathema- 
ticians, they would carry our Thoughts farther, and with greater evidence 
and clearneſs, than poſſibly we/are apt to imagine. 
q. 8. This gxve me the confidence to advance that Conjecture, which 
I ſt, Ebap. 3. viz. That Morality is capable of Demonſtration, as well 
as Mathematicks. For the /deas that Erhicks are converſant about, being . 
all real Eſſences, and ſuch as I imagine have a diſcoverable connexion 
and agreement one with another ; ſo far as we can find their Habitudes 
and Relations, fo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed ot certain, real, and general 
Truths: and I doubt not, bur if a right method were taken, a great part 
of Morality might be made out with that clearneſs, that could leave, to 
a conſidering Man, no more reaſon to doubt, than he could have to 
doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathemarticks which have been 
demonſtrated to him. | 
$. 9. In our ſearch aſter the Knowledge of Subſtances , our want of 
Ideas, that are ſuitable to ſuch a way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite 
- different method. We advancenot here, as in the other,where our abſtrat 
Ideas are real, as well as nominal Eſſences, |by contemplating our /deas, 
and conſidering their Relations and Correſpondencies, that helps us very 


little, for the Reaſons that in anorher place we have at large ſhewed. By 
which 
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which, I think, it is evident, that Subſtances afford Matter of very little 
general Knowledge ; and the bare Contemplation of their abſtrat 7deas, 
will carry us bur a very little way in the ſearch of Trutly and Certainty, 
What then are we todo for the improvement of our Xnow/edge in ſubſtan- 
tial Beings? Here weare to take a quite contrary Courſe, the want of 
Ideas of their real Eſſences ſends us from our own Thoughts, from con- 
, templating, and drawing Conſequences from our own Zdeas,to the Things 
themſelves as they exiſt : Experience muſt teach me what Reaſon cannot : 
and by trying, *tis alone that I can certainly know what other Qualities 
co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex /dea, v. g. whether that yellow, hea- 
vy, fuſible Body, I call Gold, be malleable, or no; which Experience 
(which way ever it prove in that particular Body I examine) makes me 
not certain, that it is ſo, in all or any other yellow, heavy, tuſible Body, 
but that which I have tried. Becaule it is no Conſequence one way or 
t'other from my complex /dea , the Neceſſity or Inconſiſtence of Mallea- 
bility, hath no viſible conneQtion with the Combination of that Colour, 
Weight, and Fuſibility in any body. What | have faid here of the nomi- 
nal Eſſence of Gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate 
Colour, Weight, and Fuſibiliry, will hold true, if Malleablenefs, Fixed- 
neſs, and Solubility in Aga Regia be added to it, our Reaſonings from 
theſe /deas will = us bur a little way in the certain diſcovery of the 
other Properties in thoſe Maſſes of Matter, wherein all theſe are to be 
found, Becauſe the other Properties of ſuch Bodies, depending not on 
| theſe, but on that unknown real Eſſence, on which theſe alſo depend, we 
cannot by them diſcover the reſt ; we can go no farther than the ſimple 
Hdeas of our nominal Eſſence will wr us, Which is very little beyond 
themſelves; and fo afford us but very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and 
uſeful Truths, For upon Trial, having found that particular piece (and 
all others of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever tried) mal- 
leable, that alſo makes now, perhaps, a part of my complex /dea, part of 
my nominal Eſſence-of Gold ; whereby though | make > complex /dea, 
to which I affix the Name Gold, to conſiſt ot more ſimple /deas than be» 
fore : yer ſtill, it not containing the real.Eſſence of any Species of Bodies, 
it helps me not certainly to know (1 ſay to know, perhaps, it may to 
conjecture) the other remaining Properties of that Body, farther than 
they have a viſible conneQion, with ſome or all of the ſimple /deas, that 
make up my nominal Eſſence, For Example, I cannot be certain from 
this complex /dea, whether Gold be fixed, or no: Becauſe as before, there 
is no neceſſary connection, or inconliſtence to be diſcovered betwixt a 
- complex /dea of a BooY' yellow, heavy, tuſible, malleable, berwixt theſe, 
I ay, and Fixednefs, fo that I may certainly know, that in whatſoever 
y thoſe are found, there Fixedneſs is fure to be : Here again for aſſu- 
rance, I muſt apply may ſelf to. Experience, as far as that reaches, I may 


have certain Knowledge, but no farther. | 
$. 10. 1 deny not, but a Man accuſtomed to rational and regular Ex- 
periments, ſhall be able to ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, and 


gueſs righter at their yet unknown Properties, than one that is a Stranger 
to them : -But yet, as I have faid, this is but Judgment and Opinion, not 
Knowledge and Certainty. This way of attaining, and improving our 
Knowledge in Subſtances, only by Experience and Hiſtory, to which the 
| winks of our Faculties in this State of Medzocrity we are in, in this 
World, makes me ſuſpect, rhat natural Philoſophy is not capable of being 
made a Science. We are able, I imagine, to reach very little general 
Knowledge concerning the Species of Bodics, and their ſeveral Properties, 
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Experiments and Hiſtorical Obſervations, we may have, from which we 
may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock 
ot Conveniences for this Life; but beyond this, our : Talents reach not, 
our Facultics cannot attain. . 

$. 11. From whence it is obvious to conclude, that ſince our Faculties 
are not fitted to penetrate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences of Bo- 
dies ; Lut yet plainly diſcover to us the Being of a Gqd, and the Know- 
edge of our ſclves, enough to lead us into a full and-clear diſcovery of |; 
our Duty, and great Cpncernment, it will become us, as rational Crea- / 
tures, toemploy our Faculties about what they are molt adopted ro, and 
follow the direction of Nature, where it ſeems to point us out the way. 
For 'ris rational to conclude, that our proper Imploy ment lics in thoſe 
Enquiries, and in that fort of Knowledge, which is moſt ſuited ro our 
natural Capacitics,and carries in it our greateſt intereſt, 4. e. the Condition 
of our eternal Eſlate : and therefore it 1s, I think, that Morality is tbe pro- 
per Science, and Buſineſs of Mankind in general, (who are both concer- 
ned, and fitted to ſearch out their Summum Bonwn,) as ſeveral Arts con- 
verfant about ſeveral parts of Nature, are the Lot and private Talent of 
particular Men, for the common Convenience of humane Life, and their 
own particular Subſiſtence in this World, Of whar Conſequence the dif- 
covery of one natural Body, and its Properties may be to humane Life, 
the whole great Continent of America is a convincing inſtance ; whoſe 
Ignorance 1n uſclul Arts, and want of the greateſt part of the Convenien» 
cies of Life, in a Country that abounded with all forts of natural Plenty, 
I think, may be attributed to their Ignorance, of what was to be found in 
a very ordinary deſpicable Stone, I mean the Mineral of /ron. And 
whatever we think of ourPartsor Improvements in this part of the World, 
where — and Plenty ſeem to vie eachwith other ; is toany one 
that will ſeriouſly reſlet on it, I ſuppoſe, it will appear paſt doubt, that - 
were the uſe of Iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a ſew Ages be unavoi- 
dably reduced to the Wants and Ignorance of the ancient ſavage Ameri 
cans, Whoſe natural Endowments and Proviſions, come no way ſhort of 
thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and polite Notions. So that he who firſt 
made known the uſe of that one contemptible Mineral,may be truly ſtyled 
the Father of Arts, and Author of Plenty. 

$. 12. I would nor therefore be thought to dif-cſtcem, or diſſuade the 
Study of Nature | readily agree the Contemplation of his Works gives 
us occaſion to admire, revere, and glorifie their Author: andif rightly 
direed, may be of greater benefit to Mankind, than the Monyments of 
exemplary Charity, that have at ſo great Charge been raiſed, by the Foun- 
ders of Hoſpitals and Alms-houſes. He that firſt invented Printing; dif- 
covered the Uſe of the Compals ; or made publick the Virtue and right 
Uſe of Xin Hina ; did more or the propagation of Knowledge, for the 
acquiſition of Conveniencies of Life ; and ſaved more from the Grave,than 
thoſe who built Colleges, Work-houſes, and Hoſpitals. All that I would 
fay, is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly poſlefſed with the Opinion, 
or Expettation of Knowledge, where it 1s not td be had ; or by Ways, 
that will not attain it : That we ſhould not take doubtful Syſtems, tor 
compleat Sciences ; nor unintelligible Notions, for ſcientifical Demon- 
ſtrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we muſt be content to glean what 
we can from particular Experiments, ſince we cannot from a Diſcovery 
of their real Eſſences, graſp ata time whole Sheaves ; and in bundles, com- 
prehend the Nature and Properties of whole Species together. Where our 
Enquiry is concerning Co-cxiſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt ; mo 
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by Contemplation of our 7deas, we cannot diſcover, there Experience 
Obſervation, and natural Hiſtory, muſt give us by our Senſes, and by 
retail, an inſight into corporeal Subſtances. The Knowlecge of Bodies 
we muſt get by our Senſes, warily employed in taking norice of their 
Qualities, and Operations on one another ; anf! what we hope to know - 
of ſeparated Spirits in this World, we muſt, I think, expe only from 
Revelation. He that ſhall conſider, how /:rtle general Maxims, precarious 
Principles, and Hypotheſes laid down at Pleaſure, have promoted true 
Anowledge, or helped to farisfie the Enquiries of rational Men after real 
Improvements. How little, I ſay, the ſetting out at the end, has for ma- 
ny Ages together advanced Men's Progreſs towards the Knowledge of na- 
tural Philoſophy, will think,we have Reaſon to thank thoſe Men, who in 
this latterAge have taken anotherConrſe,and have trod out to us,though nor 
an eaſier way to learned Ignorance, yet a ſurer way to profitable Knowledge. 

6. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any Phenomena of Nature, 
make uſe of any probable /7yporhe/rs whatſoever : Zyporheſes, if they are 
well made, are at leaſt great helps to the Memory, and often direct us 
to new Diſcoveries. But my Meaning is, that we ſhould ot take up any 
one too haſtily, (which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the* 
Cauſes of Things, and have Principles to reſt on, is very apt to do,) till 
we have very well examined Particulars, and made ſeveral Experiments, 
in that thing we would explain by our Hypothefis, and ſee whether it will 
agree to them all ; whether our Principles will carry us quite through, 
and not be as inconſiſtent with one Phenomenon of Nature, as they ſeem 
to accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt, that we take care, 
that the Name of Principles deceive us not, nor impoſe on us, by making 
us receive that for an unqueſtionable Truth, which is really, at beſt, bur 
a very doubtful conjecture, ſuch as arc moſt (I had almoſt faid all) of the 
Hypotheſes in natural Philoſophy . 

d. 14. But whether natural Pluloſophy be capable of Certainty, or no, 
the ways to enlarge our Knowledge, as tar as we are capable, ſeem to me, in 
ſhort, to be theſe two - 

Firſt, The Firft is to get, and ſettle in our Minds,as far as we can, clear, 
diſtintt,and conſtant Ideas ofthoſe Things we would confider and know. For 
it being evident,that our Knowledge cannot exceed our /deas, where they 
are either imperfect, or obſcure, we cannot expel to have certain, and 
pertect Knowledge. 

Secondly, The other is the Art of fuding out thoſe intermediate 7deas, 
which may ſhew us the Agreement, or Repugnancy of other /deas,which 
cannot be immediately compared. 

$. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying on Maxims, and drawing 
Conſequences from ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Method of im- 
proving our Knowledge in other /deas of Modes, the Conſideration 
of Mathematical Knowledge will cafily inform us. Where firſt we ſhall 
find, that he that has not aperte&, and clear /dea of thoſe Angles, or Fi- 
gures of which he deſires to know any thing, 1s utterly thereby uncapa- 
ble of any Knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a Man, not to have a 
periet exact /dea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or 7rapezizm; and there 
15 nothing more clear, that he will in vain feek any Derffonſtration about 
them. And farther it is evident, that it was not the influence of thoſe 
Maxims, which are taken for Principles in Mathematicks, that hath led 
the Maſters of that Science into thote wondertul Diſcoveries they have 
made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the Maxims generally made uſe 
ot in Mathematicks never ſo perictly, and contemplate their Extent and 


Conſequences 
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and Conſequences, as much as he pleaſes, he will by their Aſſiſtence, I 
ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know that the ſquare of the Hypotieneuſon 
in a right angled Triangle, 1s _ to the ſquares of the two other ſides. 
The Knowledge, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts, and it you take 
- Equal from Equal, the remainder will be Equal, &c. helped him not, [ 
preſume, to this Demonſtration : And a Man may, I think, pore long 
enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot the more of mathe- 
matical Truths. They have been diſcovered by the Thoughts otherways 
applied : The Mind had other Objects, other Views betore it, far diff 

rent from thofe Maxims, when it firſt got the Knowledge of ſuch kind of 
Truths in Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with thoſe 
received Axioms, but ignorant of their Merhod, who firſt made theſe De» 
monſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. And who knows w hat Me- 
thods may hereafter be found out to enlarge our Knowledge in other 
Things, as well as that of Algebra in Mathematicks, which fo readily 
finds out /deas of Quantities to meaſure others by, whoſe Equality or Pro- 
portion we could otherwife ' very hardly, or, perhaps, never come to 
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C H A P. |XIIL 
Some farther ( onſiderations concerning our Knowledge. 


C 1. Jr Knowledge, as in other Things, ſo in this, has s great Con- 
formity with our Sight, that it 15 ne/ther wholly neceſſary, nor 
wholly voluntary, If our Knowledge were altogether neceſſary, all Men's 
Knowledge would not only bealike, but every Man would know all that 
is knowable ; and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome Men (o little regard 
or value it, that they would have extreme little, or none atall. Men 
that have Senſes, cannot chuſe but receive ſome J7deas by them; and if 
they have Memory , they cannot bur! retain ſome of them ; and if 
they have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty,cannot but perceive the Agreement, 
or Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another : As he that has Eyes, 
if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome ObjeRs, and perceive 2 
difference in them. But though a Man with his Eyes open 1n the Light, 
cannot but ſee: yet there be certain Obje:ts, which he may chuſe whe- 
ther he will turn his Eyes td; there may be in his reach a Book contai- 
ning Pictures, and Diſcourſes, capable to delight, or inſtrut him, which 
yet he may never have the Will to open, never take the Pains to 
look into. 
$. 2. There is alſo another thing in a Man's Power, and that is, though 
he turn his Eves ſometimes towards an Object, yet he may chuſe whether 
he will intently furvey it, and with an accurate ſearch, endeavour to ob- 
ſerve all that is viſible in it. But yet what he does ſee, he cannot ſee 
otherwiſe than he does : It: depends not on his Will to ſee that Black, 
which *appears Yellow ; rior to perſuade himſelf, that what actually 
ſcalds him, feels cold : The Earth will not appear painted with Flowers, 
nor the Fields covered with Verdure,whenever he hasa Mind toit ; in the 
cold Winter, he cannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will look 
abroad. Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding, all that is voluntary in 
our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of ovr Faculties 
from this or that ſort of Objects, and a —_—_ or lels accurate ſurvey of 
u them. 
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them : But they being employed, our V7 hath no Power to determine 
the Knowledge of the Mind one way or other; that is done only by the 
Objets themſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcovered. And therefore, 
as tar asMen's Senſes are converſant about external Obje.ts,the Mind can- 
not but receive thoſe /deas, which are preſented by them,and be informed of 
the Exiſtence of Things without : and fo far as Men's Thoughts converſe 
with their own clear and diſtin&t /deas, they cannot but, in ſome mea- 
ſure, obſerve the Agreement,and Diſagreement that is to be found amongſt 
ſome of them, which is ſo far Knowledge : and if they have Names tor thoſe 
Tdeas, they have thus conſidered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the Truth 
of thoſe Propoſitions, which expreſs that Agreement, or Diſagreement they 
perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe Truths. For 
what a Man fees, he cannot but ſee ; and what he perceives, he cannot 
but know that he perceives. 

$. 3. Thus he that has got the /deas of Numbers, and hath taken the 
Pains to compare One, 7wo, and Three, to Six, cannot chuſe but know 
thar they are equal : He that hath got the /dea of a Triangle, and 
found the ways to meaſure its Angles, and their Magnitudes, is as certain 
that its three Angles are equal to two right ones, as that it is impoſlible 
for the ſame to be, and not to be. ; 

Healſo that hath the /dea of an intelligent, but frail and weak Being, 
made by and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, per- 

| ſetly wiſe and good, will as certainly know that Man js to honour, 

ſear,and obey God,as thatthe Sun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath bur 
the /deas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, and will turn his Thoughts 
that way, and conſider them, he will as certainly find that the Inferior, 
Finite, and Dependent, is under an Obligation to obey the Supreme and 
Infinite, as he is certain to'find, that Z7hree, Five, and Sever, are lefs 
than Fifteen, if he will conſider, and compute thoſe Numbers ; nor can 
he be ſurer in a clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but open 
his Eyes, and turn them that way. But yet theſe Truths, being never 
ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all of them, 
who will never take the Pains toemploy his Faculties, as he ſhould, to in- 
form himſelf about them. 2 


I, 


C HAP. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


$. rT HE Underſtanding Faculties being given to Man, not barely 
for Speculation, but alſo for the Condutt of his Life, Man 
would be at a great loſs, if he had nothing to dire& him, but what has 
the Certainty of true I” : fos that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as 
we have ſeen, he would be often utterly in the dark, and in moſt of the 
Adons of his Life, perfeQtly at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in 
the abſence of clear and certain Knowledge. For he that will not eat, till 
he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him ; he that will not ſtir, ill 
he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he goes about will ſucceed, will have little 
elſe to do, but ſit ſtill and periſh. | | 
$. 2. Therefore as God has ſet ſome Things in broad day-light ; as he 
has given us ſome certain Knowledge, though limited to a few Things 
in 
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in compariſon, probably, as a Taſte of what intelle&ual Creatures are ca- 
pable of, to excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour after a better State: So 
in the greateſt part of our Concernment, he has afforded us only the twi- 
light, as I may fo fay, of Probability, ſuitable, I preſume, to that State of 
Mediocrity and Probationerſhip, he has been pleaſed to place in us here 
wherein we might not be over confident, and preſume ; but might by e- 
yery day's Experience be made ſenſible of our ſhort-ſightedne(s and liable- 
nes to Error ; which might bea conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend the 
days of this our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, in the ſearch, and fol- 
lowing of that way, which might lead us to a State of greater PerſeCtion. 
It being highly rational to think, even where Revelation 1s ſilent in the Caſe 
That as ploy thoſe Talents, God has given them, here, they ſhall 
aoemghy reg their Rewards at the cloſe of the day, when their Sun 
ſhall ſet, and Night ſhall pur an end to their Labours. 

$! 3. The Faculty, which God has given Man to enlighten him, next to 
clear and certain Knowledge, is Judgment : whereby the Mind takes its 
{deas toagree, or diſagree ; or which is the fame, any Propoſition to be 
troe, or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in the Proofs. 
The Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of neceſſity, where de- 
monſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are not to be had ; and ſfome- 
times out of Lazinefs, Unskilfulnefs, or Haſte, even where demoanſtrative 
and certain Proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of rwo /deas, which they are deſirous, 
or concerned to know ; -bur either incapable of ſuch Attention, as is re- 
quiſite in a long Train of Gradations, or impatient of delay, lightly ſur- 
vey, or wholly paſs over the Proofs ; and ſo without making out the 
Demonſtration, determine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two /deas, 
as it were by a view of them, as they are at a diſtance, and take it tobe the 
one or the other, as ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe ſurvey, 
This Faculty of the Mind, when it is exerciſed immediately about Things, 
is called Judgment ; when about Truths delivered in Words, is moſt com- 
monly called 4ſent or Diſſent : which being the moſt uſual way, where- 
inthe Mind has occaſion to employ this Faculty, I ſhall under theſe Terms 
treat of it, as leaſt liable in our Language to Equivocation 

4 Thus the Mind has two Faculties, | converſant about Truth and 
Fal 

Firſt, Knowledge, whereby it certainly percrives, and is undoubtedly 
fatisfied of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any /deas. 

Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting /d424as5 together, or ſepara- 
ting them from one another in the Mind, when their certain Agreement, 
or Diſagreement is not perceived, but preſumed to be ſo; whichis, as the 
Word imports, taken to be ſo betore it certainly appears. And if it fo 
unites, or ſeparates them, as in Reality Things are, it is right Judgment, 
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CH AP: XV. 
Of Probability. 


>. 1. $ Demonſtration is the ſhewing the Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment of two /deas, by the intervention of one or more 
Proofs, which have a conſtant, immutable, and viſible connexion one 
with another : ſo Probability is nothing but the appearance of ſuch an 
Agreement , or Diſagreement, by the{intervention of Proofs, whoſe con« 
nexion is not conſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to be 
ſo, but is, or __—_—_ for,the moſt part to be ſo, and is enough to induce 
the Mind to judge the Propoſition to be true, or falſe , rather than the 
contrary. For example : In the demonſtration of it, a Man petceives the 
certain immutable connexion there is of Equality , between the three 
Angles of a Triangle, and thoſe intermediate ones, which are made uſe of 
to their Equality to two right ones ; and fo by an intuitive Know- 
ledge of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the intermediate /deas in each 
ſtep of the progreſs, the whole Sexjes is continued with an evidence, 
which clearly ſhews the Agreement, or Diſagreement, of thoſe three 
Angles , in equality to two right ones: And thus he has certain Knows 
ledge that it is ſo. But another Man who never took the pains to 
ob the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of credit, 
affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to two right ones, 
aſſentsro it ; 4. 6. receives it for true: In which caſe , the foundation of 
his Aſſent, is the Probability of the thing, the. Proof being ſuch as, for 
the moſt part, carries Truth with it : The Man on whoſe Teſtimony he 
receives it, not being wont to affirm any thing contrary to, or belides his 
Knowledge, eſpecially in matters of this ki So that that which cau«- 
fes his Afſent to this Propoſition, that the three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones, that which makes him take theſe /deas to agree, 
without knowing them to do fo, 1s the wonted Veracity of the Speaker 
in other caſes, or his ſuppoſed Veracity in this. 
$. 2, Our Knowledge, as has been thewn, being very narrow, and we 
not happy enough to find certain Truth in ovary thing, we have occaſion 
to conſider, moſt of the Propoſitions we think, realon, diſcourſe, nay 


at upon, are ſuch, as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their 
Truth: yet ſome of thei:1 border fo near upon Certainty, that we make 
no doubt at all about them; bur aſſent ro them as firmly, and a& accor- 
ding to that Aſſent as vigorouſly, as if they were infallibly demonſtra- 
ted, and that our Knowledge of them was perfect and certain. But there 
being degrees herein, from rhe very neighbourhood of Certainty and Evie 
dence, quite down to Improbability and Unlikelineſs, even to the Con- 
fines of Impoſſibility ; and alſo _ of Aſſent from certain Know» 
ledge, and what is next it, full Aſſurance and Confidence, quite downto 
Conjecture, Doubt, Diſtruſt, and Disbelief. I ſhall come now, as having 
(as I think) found out the bounds of humane Knowledge and Certainty, 
in the next place to conſider the ſeveral degrees and grounds of Probabi- 
lity, and Afſent or Faith 

$. 3. Probability then is likelincls to be true, the very notation of the 
Word ſignifying ſuch a Propoſition , for which there be Argu or 
Proofs, ' ro make it paſs or be received for true. The entertainment 
the Mind gives this fort ot Propoſitions, is called Belief, 4fent, or Opi- 
#/0n, Which is the admitting or receiving any Propoſition tor true, upon 
Arguments or Proofs that are found to perſuade us to receive it as true, 


with- 
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without certain Knowledge that it is ſo. | And herein lies the 4iferes;e 
between Probability and Certainty, Faith and Xnowledge , that in all the 
of Knowledge, there is intnition ; each immediate /dea , each fte 
has its viſible and certain connexion 3 mm Beliet not fo, © That which 
makes rhe believe, is fometlnng extraneous to the thing 1 believe ; fome- 
thing not evidently joined on'both ſides to, and fo not manifeſtly ſhewing 
theAgreement, or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas that arcundet confideration. 
-$. 4. Probability then being to ſupply the defect of our Knowledge, 
and to gnide us Where that fails, it is always converfant about rhings, 
whicreot we have no certainty, but only ſome inducements to receive it 
for truc. The grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe 7wo following : 

Firft , The conformity of any thing with our own Knowledge , Ob- 
ſervation, and Experience. | 

Secondly, The Teſtimbny of others, vouching their Obſervation and 
Experience. In the Teſtimony of others, is to be conſidered, x. The 
Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The Skill of the Witneſſes. 4. The 
Deſign of the Author, where it is a Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5. The 
Conſiſtency of the Parts, and Circumſtarices of the Relation. 6. Cons 
trary Teſtimonics. 

&. 5. Now Probability wanting that intuitive Evidence, which infal- 
libly determines the Underſtanding, and produces certain Knowledge, 
th> Mind, Before it rationally aſſents or diſſents to any probable Propoli- 
tion, ought to examine all the grounds of Probability, and Tee how they 
make more or Jeſs for or againſt it, and upon adue balancing the whole, 
reje, or receive it, with a more or leſs firm aſſent, proportionably to the 
preponderancy of the greater grounds of Probabily on one ſide or the 
other. For example: \ 

If 1 my ſelf ſee a Man walk on the ce, it is paſt Probability, 'tis Know- 
ledge : but if another tells me he ſaw a Man in England in the midſt of a 
ſharp Winter, walk upon Water harden'd with cold ; this has fo great 
conformity with what is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed 
by the nature of the thing it ſelf to aflent to it , unleſs ſome manifeſt 
ſuſpicion attend the Relation of that matter of fat, But if the ſame thing 
be told to one botn between the Tropicks, who never ſaw nor heard of 
any fuch _ before, there the whole Probability relics on Teſtimony : 
And as the Relators are morein number,and of more Credit,and have no 
Intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth ; ſo that- matter of fac is like to 
find more or leſs belief. Though ro a Man, whoſe Experience has been 
always quite contrary, and has never heard of any thing like it, the moſt 
untainted Credit of a Wirnefs will ſcarce be able to find belief. As it hap- 
pened to a Dutch Ambaſſadour, who entertaining the King of Siam with 
the particularities,of Zolland, which he was inquiſitive after, aniongſt 
other things told him, that the Warer in his Country, would ſometimes, 
in cold weather, be ſo hard that Men walked upon it, and that it would 
bear an Elephant, ifhe were there. To which the King replied, /3therto 
I have believed the range Things you have told me, becauſe I look upon 
you as a ſober fair Man, but now [ am ſure you lye. 

6. 6. Upon theſe grounds the Probability of any Propoſition : 
And as the conformity of out Knowledge, as the certainty of Obſerva- 
tions, as the frequency and conſtancy of Experience, and the number 
and credibility ot Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree, or diſagree with it, 
ſo is any Propoſition in it ſelf, more or lefs probable. There is another, 
Iconfel, which though by it ſelf ir be no true ground of Probability, yer 
is often made uſe of tor one , by which Men moſt commonly regulate 

their 
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their Aſſent, and upon which they pin their Faith more than any thing | 
elſe; any, that is, the Opinion of others ; though there cannot be a more 
dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one; ſince there 
is much more tal and Errour among(t Men, than Truth and Know- 
ledge. And if the Opinions and Perſuaſions of others, whom we know 
_ think well of, be a ground of Afſſeat, Men have Reaſon to be Hea- 
rhens in Japan, Mahumerans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in 
England, and Lutherans in Seden. But of this wrong ground of Af- 
ſent, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another place. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


d. 1, He grounds of Probability, we have laid down in the fore» 
going Chapter, as they are the foundations on which our 
Aſſent is built ; ſo are they alſo the meaſure whereby its ſeveral degrees 
are, or ought to be regulated: only we are to take notice, that whatever 
grounds of Probability there may be, they yet operate no farther on the 
Mind,which ſearches after Truth,and endeavours to judge right,than they 
appear ; at leaſt in the firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind makes. I 
confeſs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly ſtick to, in the Wor 
their Aſſent is not always from an actual view of the Reaſons that at 
prevailed with them : It being in many caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in 
moſt very hard, even for thole who have very admirable Memories, to 
retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due examination, made them em- 
brace that ſide of the Queſtion. Ir ſuffices, that they have once with 
care and fairneſs, examined the matter as far as they could ; and that 
they have ſearched into all the Particulars, that they could imagine to 
give any light to the Queſtion ; and with the beſt of rheir Skill , caſt up 
rhe account upon the whole Evidence : and thus having once found on 
which ſide the Probability appeared to them, after as full and exa& an en- 
quiry as they can make, they lay up the concluſion in their Memories, as 
a Truth they have diſcovered ; and for the tuture, they remain ſatisfied 
with the Teſtimony of their Memories, that this is the Opinion, that by 
the Proofs they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a degree of their Aſſent 
as they afford it. 
$. 2. This is all that the greateſt part of Men are capable of doing, in 
regulating their Opinions and Judgments ; unleſs a Man will exact of 
them, either to retain diſtin&ly in their Memories all the Proofs concer- 
ning any probable Truth, and that too in the fame order, and regular 
deduQtion of Conſequences, in which they have formerly placed or ſeen 
them ; which ſometimes is enough to fill a large Volume upon one 
Queſtion: Or elſe they muſt require a Man, tor every Opinion that 
embraces, every day to examine the Proofs : both which, are impoſſible. 
[t is unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be relicd on in the caſe, and 
that Mex be perſuaded of feveral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are mot 
L atlually in their Thoughts ; nay, which perhaps they are not able aQtually 
to re-call. Without this, the greateſt part of Men muſt be either very 
Scepticks, or change every moment, and yield themſelves up to who- 
ever, 
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ever, having lately ſtadied the Queſtion, offers them Arguments; which 
for want of Memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. 

$. 3. I cannot but own, that Men's /{icking to their paſt Judgment, and 
adhering firmly to Concluſions formerly made, is often the cauſe of great 
obſtinacy in Errour and Miſtake. But the fault is not that they rely on 
their Memories, for what they have before well judged ; but becauſe 
they judged before they had well examined. May we not find a great 
number (not to fay the greateſt part) of Men, that think they have for- 
med right Judgments of ſeveral matters ; and that for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe they never thought otherwiſe } That imagine themſelves to 
have judged right, only becauſe they never queſtioned, never examined 
their own Opinions > Which is indeed to think they judged right, becauſe 
they never judged at all: And yet theſe of all Men hold their Opinions 
with the greateſt ſtiffneſs; thoſe being generally the moſt fierce and firm 
in their Tenets, who have leaſt examined them. What we cnce know, 
we are certain is ſo: and we may be ſecure, that there are no latent Proofs 
undiſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring it in doubt. 
But in matters of Probability, 'tis not in every caſe that we can be ſure 
that we have all the Particulars before us, that any way concern the Que- 
ſtion ; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may 
caſt the Probability on the other fide, and out-weigh all that at preſent 
ſeems to preponderate with us. Who almoſt is there, that hath the lei- 
ſure, patience, and means, to collect together all the Proofs concerning 
moſt of the Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to conclude, that he hath a clear 
and full view, and that there is no more to be alledged for his better in- 
formation > And yet we are forced to determine our ſelves on the one 
ſide or other. The conduct of our Lives, and the management of our 
. great Concerns, will not bear delay : for thoſe depend, for the moſt part, 
on the determination of our Judgment in points, wherein we are not cas 
pable of certain and demonſtrative Knowledge, and wherein it is neceſſary 
for us to embrace the one ſide, or the other. 

$. 4- Since therefore it is unavoidable to the greateſt part of Men, if 
not all, to have ſeveral Opinions, without certain and indubitable Proofs 
of their Truths ; and it carries too great an imputation of ignoranice, 
lightneſs, or folly, for Men to quit and renounce their former Tenets, 
preſently upon the offer of an Argument, which they cannot immediately 
anſwer, and ſhew the inſufficiency of : It would, methinks, become all 
Men to maintain Peace , and the common Offices of Humanity, and - 
Friendſhip, in the diverſity of Opinions : fince we cannot reaſonably ex- 
pect, that any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſly quit his own Opinion, 
and embrace ours, with a blind refignation to an Authority, which the 
Underſtanding of Man acknowledges not. For however it may often mi- 
ſtake,it can own no other Guide but Reaſon,nor blindly ſubmit to the Will - 
and DiQates of another, Ifhe you would bring over to your Sentiments 
be one that examines before he aſlents, you muſt give him leave, at his 
leiſure, to go over the account again, and re-calling what is out of his 
Mind, examine all the Particulars, to ſee on which fide the advantage 
lies: And if he will not think our ments of weight enough to © 
him anew in ſo much pains, *tis but what we do otten our ſelves in t 
like caſe ; and we ſhould take it amiſs, if others ſhould preſcribe to us 
what points we ſhould ſtudy. And if he be one who rakes his Opinions 
upon truſt, How can we imagine that he ſhould renounce *thoſe Tenets, 
which Time and Cuſtom have 1o ſetled in his Mind, that he thinks them 
{lfevident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty ; or which he takes to 
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be impretlions he has received from GOD Himſelf, or from Men ſent 
by Him * How can we expet, I fay, that Opinions thus ſctled, ſhould 
be given up to the Arguments or Authority ot a Stranger, or Adverſary ; 
eſpecially it there be any ſuſpicion of Intereſt, or Deſign, as there never 
fails to be, where Men find themſelves ill treated 2 We ſhould do well to 
commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all 
the gentle and fair ways of Information; and not  ſtantly treat others ill, 
as obſtinare and perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and 
receive our Opinions, or at lealt thoſe we would force upon them, when 
"tis more than probable thar we are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing 
rlieirs. For where is the Man that has unconteſtible Evidence of the 
Truth of all that he holds, or of the Falſhood of all he conderans ; or can 
ſay, that he has examined, to the bottom, all his own or other Men's 
Opinions? The necetlity of believing, without knowledge, nay, often 
upon very ſlight grounds, in this fleeting ſlate of Action and Blindneſs 
we arcin, ſhould make us more buſie and careful to inform our ſelves, 
than conſtrain others. Ar leaſt, thoſe who have not throughly examined 
to the bottom all their own Tenets, muſt confeſs they are unfit to pre- 
ſcribe to others ; and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as a Truth on 
other Men's Belief, which they themſelves have not ſearched into, nor 
weighed the A—_ of Probability, on which the ſhould receive or 
reject it. Thoſe who have fairly and truly exnlined, and are thereby 
got paſt doubt in all the Dottrines they profeſs, and gun themſelves 
by, would have a juſter pretence to require others to follow them : But 
theſe are fo few in number, and find ſo little reaſon to be magiſterial in 
their Opinions , that nothing inſolent and imperious is to be expeted 
from them : And there is reaſon to think, that if Men were better in- 
ſtructed themſelves, they would be leſs impoſing on others. 

$. 5. But toreturn to the grounds of Aſſent, and the ſeveral degrees 
of it, we are to take notice, that the Propoſitions we receive upon In- 
ducements of Probatility, are of two ſorts; either concerning ſome par- 
ticular Exiſtence, or, as it is uſually termed, matter of fat, which fal- 
ling under our Obſervation, is capable of humane Teſtimony ; or elſe 
concerning Things, which being beyond the diſcovery of our Senſes, are 
not capable of any ſuch Teſtimony. 

$ 6. Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz, particular matter of fat, 

Firſt, Where any particular thing, conſonant |to the conſtant Obſer- 
vation of our ſelves and others, in the like caſe, comes atteſted with the 
concurrent Reports of all that mention it, we receive it as ealily , and 
build as firmly upon it, as if it were certain knowledge; and we reaſon 
and aCt thereupon with as litrle doubr, as if it were perfet demonſtra- 
tion. Thus it all E»g/iſb-men, who have occaſion to mention it, ſhould 
affirm, that it froze in Eng/and the laſt Winter, or that there were Swal- 
lows ſeen there in the Summer, I think a Man could almoſt as little doubt 
of it, as that Seven and Four are Eleven. The firſt theretore, and higheſt 
degree of Probability, is, when the general conſent of all Men, 1n all 
Ages, as far as it can be known , concurrs with a Man's conſtant and 
never-failing Experience in like caſgg , ro cenfirm the Truth of any par- 
ticular matter of fa&t atteſted by fair Witneſſes : ſuch are all the ſtated 
Conſtitutions and Properties of Bedies, and the regular proceedings of 
Cauſes and Effet the ordinary courſe of Nature. This we call an 
Argument from the nature of Things themſelves, For what our ownand 
other Men's conſtant Obſervation, has tound always to be after the fame 
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manner, that we with reaſon conclude! to be the Effect; of ſteddy 
and regular Cauſes, though they come not within rhe rcach of our Know- 
ledge. Thus, That Fire warmed a Man, made Lead tluid, and changed 
the eolour or conliſtency in Wood or Charcoal : that Iron fun' in Warer, 
and twam in Quickſilver : Theſe and the like Propoſitions abour par- 
tizular facts, being agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as olren as we 
have to do with theſe matters ; and being generally ſpoke of, (when 
meritioned by others,) 2s things found conltantly to be fo, and rheretore 
not ſyu»much as controverted by any body, we are put paſt doubt, that a 
relatien affirming ang ſuch thing to have been, or any predication that 
it will happen again in the ſame manner, is very true. Theſe Probabilt- 
ties riſe ſo near to Certainty,that rhey govern our Thoughts as abſolutely, 
and influence all our Actions as fully, as rhe moſt evident demonſtration ; 
and in what cencerns us, we make little or no difference berween them 
and ccrtain Knowledge. And vur Belief thus grounded , rifes to 4/- 
ſarance. 

$. 7. Secondly,The next degree of Probability is,vhen I find by my own 
Exp:r.cnce, ard the Agreement of all others that mention it, a thing to 
be, for the moſt part, o ; and that the particular inſtance of it is arte- 
Iled by many and undoubred Witneſſes ; vg. Hiſtory giving us ſuch an ac- 
count of Men in all Ages; and my own Experience, as far as I had an op- 
pertunity to obſerve, confirming it, that moſt Men preter their private 
Advantage, to the pullick. If all Hiſtorians that writeof 77berius, ſay that 
Tiberius did fo, it is extreamly probable. | And in this cafe, our Aſſent 
has a ſufficient foundation to raiſe it ſelf to a degree, which we may call 
Confidence, 

8. Thirdly, In matters that happen indifferently, as thata Bird ſhould 
fly this or that way ; that it ſhould thunder on a Man's right or left 
Hand, &c. when any particular matter of fa& comes atteſted by the con- 
current Teſtimony of unſuſpe&ted Witneſſes, there our Aſſent is alſo un- 
avoidable. Thus : That there is ſuch a City in /raly, as Rome : That 
about 1700 years ago, there lived in it a Man, called Julius Ceſar ; that 

; he wasa General, and that he won a Bartel again another called Pompey. 
This,though inthe nature of the thing, there be nothing tor,ncr againſt 
it ; yet,being related by Hiſtorians of credit, and contradicted by no one 
Writer, a Man cannot avoid believing it}, and can as little doubt of ir , 
as he does of the Being and Actions of lus own Acquaintance, whereot he 
himſelt is a Witnels. 

C 9. Thus tar the matter goes eafie enough. Probability upon ſuch 
grounds carries ſo much evidence with it, that it naturally determines 
the Judgment, and leaves us as little at liberty to believe, or disbelieve, 
as a Demon!}ration does, whether we will know , or be ignorant. The 

* | difficultyis. when Teſtimonies contraditt common Experience, and the 
report of Hiftory and Witneſſes claſhes with the ordinary courſe of 
Nature, or \ ith one another ; there it is, where Diligence, Attention, and 
Exattnels is required, to torm a right Judgment, and to zproportion the 
Aſſent to the dillerent Evidence and Probability of the thing ; which 
riſes and fatis, accord:ng as thoſe two foundationsof Credibility,u/z. Com- 
mon Obſervation in like caſes. and particular Teſtimonies in that parti- 
cular inſtance, tavours or contradicts it. Theſe are liable to fo great va- 
ricty of contrary Obicrvations, Circumſtances, Reports, difterent Qualifi- 
cations, Letmpers, Deſigns, Qver-ſights, &c. of the Repbreers, that 'tis 
impoilible to reduce to preciſe Rules, the various degrees wherein Men 
give tlicir Atient, This only may be faid in general, That as the Argu- 
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ments and Proofs, pro and con, upon due examination, nicely weighing 
every particular circumſlance, ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole 
matter, ih a greater or leſs degree, to preponderare-on either ſide, fo they 
are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch diflerent entertainment, as we call 
Belief, Conjetture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, biftruft, | isbelief, &c. 
$.10.This is what concernsAſſentin matters wherein Teſtimony is made 
uſe of ; concerning which,l think, it may nor be amiſs to take notice of a 
Rule cbſerved in the Law of Fro/and; which is, That though theatteſted 
Copy of a Record be good proot, yer the Copy of a Copy never ſo well 
atteſted, and byz»never ſo credible Witneſſes, will not te admitted as a 
proof in Judicature. This is ſo generally approved as reatonable, and ſui- 
ted to the Wiſdom and Caution to'be uſed in our Enquiry after material 
Truths, that [ never yct heard of any one that blamed it. This practice,if 
it be allowable in the Dec:Gons of Right and Wrong, carries this Obſer- 
vation along with it, vzz. Thar any Teſtimony, the farther off it is trom 
the qriginal Truth, rhe lefs force and proof it has. [The Being and Exi- 
ſtence of the tli;ng it ſelf, is what I call the original Truth. A cre- 
dible Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good proof : But if anorher 


- equally credible, do witnels it from his Report, the Teſtimony is weaker ; 


and a third that atteſts the Hearſay of an Hearſay, is yet leſs conſiderable. 
So that in traditional Truths, each remove weakens the force of the proof ; 
And the more hands the Tradition has ſuccellively| paſſed through, the 
lets firength and evidence does it receive from them, This I thought 
neceſſary to be taken notice of: Becauſe I find amengſt ſome Men , 
the quite contrary commonly pra*tited, who look on Opinions to 
gain force Ly growing older ; and what a thouſand year ſince would not, 
toa rational Man, contemporary With the firſt Voucher, have appeared 
at zl| probable, is now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, only becauſe 
ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one aiter another. Upon this ground 
Propoſitions, evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt beginning, 
come by an inverted Rule of Probability, to paſs for authentick Truths : 
and thoſe which found or deſerved little credit from the mouths of their 
firſt Authors , are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged as 
undeniable. 

$. 11. 1 would not be thought here to leſſen the Credit and uſe of FZ- 
ſtory : "tis all the light we have in many caſes; and we receive from it a 
great part ol the utetul Truths we have, with a convincing evidence, [ 
think nothing more vzluable than the Records oi Antiquity: I with we 
had more of them, and more uncorrupted. But this, Truth it felt forces 
me to ſay, That no Probability can ariſe higher than its firſt Original. 
What has no other Evidence then the ſingle Teſtimony of one onely 
Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his onely Teſtimony, whether good, bad, 
or indificrent ; and though cited afterwards by hundreds of others, one 
aiter another, is ſo far from receiving any ſtrength thereby, that it is only 
the Weaker. Pailien, Intereit, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his Meaning, 
and a thouſand odd Reaſons, or Caprichios, Men's Minds are acted by, 
(impothible to be diſcovered,) may make one Man quote another Man's 
Words or Mc2ning wrong- He that has but ever fo Jittle examined the 
Citations of Writers, cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations de- 
ſerve, where the Originals are wanting ; and conſequently how much 
loſs Quotations of Quotations can be relied on. Thus 1s certain, that 
wi hat 1n one Age was affirmed upon flight grounds, can never after come 
to Le more valid in future Ages, by being often repeated. But the tar- 


ther 1{ill it is from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has always leſs 
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force in the mouth, or writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, than in his 
from whom he received it. 

Q. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto mentioned, are only ſuch 
as concern matter of fat, and ſuch Things as are capable of Obſervation 
and Teſtimony : there remains that other fort, concerning which, Men en- 
tertain Opinions with variety of Aſſent, though the 7hings be ſuch, chat 
falling not under the reach of our Senſes, are not capable of Teſtimony ;. and 
ſuch are, rx. The Exiſtence,Nature, and Operations of finite immaterial Be- 
ings without us; as Spirits, Angels, Dev.ls, &c. or the Exiſtence of mate- 
rial Beings ; which either for their ſmalneſs in themſelves, or remoteneſs 
from us, our Senſes cannot take notice of, as\whetl:er there be any Plants 
Animals, and inteilizent Inhabitants of the Planets, and other Manhons 
of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of Operation in moſt 
parts of the Works of Nature z wherein though we ſee rhe ſenſible effeRs, 
yet their cauſes are unknown, and we percerye not the ways and manner 
how they are produced. We ſee Animals are generated, nouriſhed, and 
move ; the Load-ſtone draws Iron; and the parts of a Candle ſuccetiively 
melring, turn into flame, and give us both light and heat. Theſe and 
the like Effets we fee and know: but the cauſes that operete, and rhe 
manner they are produced in, we can only gueſs, and probably conjcRure. 
For theſe and the like coming not within the ſcrutiny of humane Senſes, 
cannot be examined by them,” or be atteſted|by any body, and therefore 
can appear more or leſs probable, only as they! more or les agree to Truths 
that are eſtabliſhed in our Minds, and as they hold proportion to other 
parts of our Knowledge and Obſervation. Analogy in theſe mattersis the 
only help we have,and 'tis from that alone we draw all our groundsof Pro- 
bability. Thus obſerving that the bare rubbing of two Bodies violently one 
upon another, produces heat, and very often fire it ſelf, we have reaſon to 
think,that what we call Heat and Fire,conſiſts in a certain violent agitation 
of the imperceptible minute parts of the burning matter;obſerving likewiſe, 
that the different refractions of:pellucid Bodies produce in our Eycs the 
different appearances of ſeveral Colours ; and alſo that the different ran- 
ging and laying the ſuperficial parts of ſeveral Bolies, as of Velver, wate-" 
red Silk, &c. does the like, we think it probable that -the Colour and 
ſhining of Bodies, is in them nothing but the different Arangement 
and Refraction of their minute and infſenfible parts. Thus finding 1n all 
the parts of the Creation, that fall under humane Ob/-rvation, that there 
is a gradual connexion of one with another, | without any great or diſcer- 
nable gaps between, in all that great variety of Things -we ſee 4n the 
World, which are © cloſely linked together, ; that, in the-feveral ranks of 
Beings, it is not eaſle to diſcover the bounds betwixt ther, we have Rea- 
- ſon to be perſuaded, that in-fueh gentle ſteps Things in Periection aſcend 
upwards. 'Tis an hard Martter-to-fay where Senſible and Rational begin, 
and where Inſenſible and Irrational end ; and who is there quick-ſghted 
enough to determine preciſely whichisthe lowelt Species of living Things, 
and which the firſt of thoſe which have no 1ite 2 Things, as far as we can 
obſerve leſſen and avgment, as the quantity does in a regular Cone, where 
though there be a manifeſt odds betwixt the bignels of the Diametre at re- 
mote diſtances : yet rhe difference between| the upper and under, where 
they touch one another, is hardly diſcernable. The difference is excee- 
ding great between ſome Men,and ſome Animals: But if we will compare 
the Underſtanding and Abilities of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall 
find fo little difference, that 'twill be hard to fay,that that of the Man 1s et- 
ther clearer or larger : Obſerving, I fay, ſuch gradual and gentle deſcents 
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downwards in thoſe parts of the Creation, that are beneath Man, the Rule 
of Analogy may makeit probable, that it 1s lo alſo in Things above us, 
and our ation ; and that there are ſeveral ranks of intelligent Beings, 
excelling us in ſeveral degrees of PerfeQtion, aicending upwards towards 
the infinite Perfection of the Creator, by gentle ſteps anddifterences, that 


are every one at nogreat diſtance from the next to it. This ſort of Probabi- 


lity,which is the condudt of rational Experiments,and the riſe of Hy+ 
potheſis has alſo its Uſe and Influence: and a wary Reaſoning from Analo- 
gy leads us often inte the diſcovery of Truths, and uſetul Productions, 
which would otherwiſe lie concealed. | 

$. 13. Though the common Experience, and the ordinary Courſe of 
Things have juſtly a mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to make 
them give or refuſe Credit to any thing propoſed to rheir Beliet; yer there 
is one Caſe, wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not the Aſſent to 
a fair Teſtimony given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural Events are 
ſuitable to ends aim'd at by him, who has the Power ro change the courſe 
of Nature,there,under fuch Circumſtances, they may be the fitter to pro- 
cure-Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or contrary to ordi- 
nary Obſervation. This is the proper Caſe of Miracles, which well at- 
teſted, do not only find Credit themſelves ; but give it allo to other 
Truths, which need ſuch Confirmation. 

$. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto mentioned, there is one ſort of 
Propoſitions that challenge the higheſt degree of our Aſſent, upon bare 
Teſtimony, whether the thing propoſed, agree or diſagree with common 
Experience, and the ordinary courſe of (Things, or no. The Reaſon 
whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony is of fuch an one, as cannot deceive, 
nor be deceived, and that is of God himſelf. . This carries with it Certain» 
ty beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. Thus is called by a pe- 
culiar Name, Revelation, and our Aſſentto it, Faith: which has as much 
Certainty as our Knowledpe it ſelf ; and we may as well doubt of our 
own Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from G OD be true, 
So that Faith is a ſetled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and 
leaves no manner of room for Doubt or Heſitation : Only we muſt be 
ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and:that we underſtand it right ; elſe 
we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all the Extravagancy of Enthufiaſm, and all 
the Error of wrong Principles, if we have Faith and Aſſurance in what is 
not divine Revelation. And therefore.in thoſe Caſes, our Aſlcent can be 
rationally no higher than the Evidence»bf ars being a Revelation, and that 
this is the meaning of the Expreſſions it is delivered in. It the Evidence of 
its —_ Revelation,or that thisits true Senſe be only on probable Proofs, 
our t can reach no higher than an Aſſurance or Diffidence, ariſing 
from the more, or leſs apparent Probability of the Proots. But of Faith, 
and the Precedency it ought to have before other Arguments of Perſua- 
ſion, I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily 
placed, in contradiſtintion to Reaſon: though in Truth, it be notlung 
clſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt Reaſon. 
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C 4 | H E Word Reaſon in the Engliſh Language bas different $igni- 
a fications : ſometimes it is taken for true, and clear Princiotes: 
Sometimes for clear, and fair deductions from thoſe Principles: and ſome- 
times for the Cauſe, and particularly the final Cauſe : but the Conſidera- 
rion I ſhall have of it here, is in a Signification different from all theſe ; 
and that is, as it ſtands for a Faculty in Man, That Faculty, whereby Man 
is ſuppoſed ro be diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts, and wherein it is evident he 
much ſurpaſſes them. 

$. 2. It general Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perce- 
ption of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our own 7deas; and the 
Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things without us (except only of 
GOD) be had only by our Senſes ; What room then is there for the 
Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but outward Senſe and inward Perception 2 
What need is there of Reaſon? Very much; both for the Enlargement of 
our: Knowledge, and regulating our Aſſent : For it hath to do, both in 
Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceſſary, and aſſiſting to all our other 
intellectual Faculties, and indeed contains two of them, wiz. Sagacity and 
{tation : By the one, it finds out, and by the other, it ſo orders 4 in- 
termediate /deas, as todiſcover what connexion there is in cach link of the 
Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together ; and thereby, as it were, 
to draw into view the Truth ſought for, which is that we call Illation or 
Inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the Perception of the connexion 
there is between the 7deas, in each ſtep of the deduction, whereby the 
Mind comes to (ce, either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
two /deas, as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at Knowledge; or 
their probable connexion, on which it giv with-holds its Aſlent, as 
in Opinion, Senſe and Intuition reach buta very. little way ; the grea- 
teſt part of our _— depends upon [DeduCtions and — 
Hdeas : And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute Aſſent inſtead 
of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, without _ certain they 
are ſo, we have need to find out, examine, and compare the grounds of 
their Probability. In both theſe Caſes, the Faculty which finds out the 
Means, and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in the one, and 
Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. For as Reaſon 
perceives the neceſſary, and indubitable connexion of all the /deas or 
Proofs one to another, in cach ſtep of any Demonſtration that yrnney 
Knowledge : fo it likewiſe perceives the probable connewion of all -the 
[deas or Proofs one to another , in every ſtep of a Diſcourſe, to which it 
will think Aſſent due. This is the loweſt degree of that, which can be 
truly called Reaſon : For where the Mind does not perceive this probable 
connexion; where it does not diſcern, whether there be any ſuch . con- 
Nexion, or no, there Men's Opinions are not the product & Jadgmenr, 
or the Conſequence of Reaſon ; but theeffedts of Chance and Hazard, of 
a Mind floating ar all Adventures, without choice, and without direction, 

Q. 3. So that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe four degrees; the firſt and 
higheſt, is the diſcovering, and finding out of Proofs ; the ſecond, the 
regular and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying them ina _ 
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and fit Order, to make their Connexion and Force be plainly and cafily 
perceived ; the third is the perceiving their connexion ; and the fourth, 
the making a right concluſion. Theſe ſeveral degrees may be obſerved 
in any mathematzxcal Demonſtration : it being one thing to perceive the 
connexion of each part,as the Demonſtration is made by andther ; another 
to perceive the dependence of the concluſion on all the parts; a third to 
make out a Demonſtration clearly and neatly ones ſelf , and ſomething 
different from all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe intermediate 7deas 
or Proofs by which it is made. 

$. 4. There is one thing more, which I ſhall defire to be confidered 
concerning Reaſon; and that is, whether Sy//9giſm, as js genetally thought, 
be the proper inſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this 
Faculty. The CauſesT have to doubt, are theſe: 

Firft, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon, but in one only of the fore- 
mentioned parts of it ; and that is, to ſhew the connexion of the Proofs 
in any one inſtance, and no more : but in this, it 1s'of no great uſe, ſince 
the Mindcan perceive ſuch connexion where it really is, as eaſily, nay, 
perhaps, better without it. | 

If we will obſerve the Attings of our own Minds, we ſhall find, that we 
reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only obſerve the connexion of the 
Proofs, without reducing it to any Rule of Syllogiſm : and therefore we 
ww take notice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceeding clear 
and rightly, who know not how to make a Syllogiſm. He that will 
look into many parts of Affa and America, will find Men reaſon there, 
perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who = never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor 
can reduce any one Argument to thoſe Forms. Indeed ſometimes it ma 
ſerve to diſcover a Fallacy hidin a rhetorical Flouriſh,or-cunningly wrappd 
up in a ſmooth Period ; and ſtripping an Abſurdity of the Cover of 
Wit, and good Language, ſhew it in its naked Deformity: But the Mind + 
is not taught to reaſon by theſe Rules, it has a native Faculty ry perceive 
the Coherence, or Incoherence of its /deas, and can range them right, 
without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, 
that the Wind is South-Weſt, and the Weather louring, and like to rain, 
and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, 'tis not fafe for her to go abroad thin clad, 
in ſuch a day, after a Fever: ſhe clearly ſees the probable connexion of all 
theſe, viz. South-Weſt-Wind, and Clouds, Rain, wetting, taking Cold, 
Relapſe, and Danger of Death, without tying them'together in thoſe ar- 
rificial and cumberſomeFetters of ſeveral Syllogiſms, that clog and hinder 
the Mind, which proceeds from one part to another quicker and clearer 
without them ; and the Probability which ſhe eaſily perceives in Things 
thus in their native State, would be quite loſt, it this Argument were 
managed learnedly, and propoſed in Mode and Figure. For it very often 
confounds the connexion : and, I think,every one will perceive in mathe. 
matical Demonſtrations, that the Knowledge gain'd thereby, comes ſhor- 
teſt and cleareſt without Syllogiſm. | 

Secondly, Becauſe though Syllogiſm ſerves to ſhew the Force or Fallacy 
of an Argument, made ule of in the uſual way of diſcourſing, by ſupply» 
ing the abſent Propoſition, and fo ſetting it before! the view in a clear 
Light; yet if®no leſs engages the Mind in the perplexiry of obſcure, equi- 
vocal, and fallacious Terms, wherewith this artificial way of Reaſoning 
always abounds : it beingadapted more to the attaining of Victory 
in Diſpute , than the diſcovery or confirmation of "Truth in fair 
Enquiries, | 
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d. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I think, I may truly fay, it is of 
far leſs, or #2 uſe at all in Probabilities: tar the Allent there. being tobe 
determined by the preponderancy, alter a due weighing of all the Proofs, 
with all Circumſtances on both ſides, nothing is fo unfit to afliſt the Mind 
in that, as Syllogiſm ; which running away with one aſſumed Probability, 
or one topical Argument, purſues that till it has led che Mind quite our of 
ſight of the thing under Conſideration; and forcing it upon ſome remote 
Difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangled perhaps, and as it were, mana- 
cled in the Chain of Syllogi{ſms, without allowing it the liberty, much 
leſs affording it rhe helps requiſite to ſhew vn which fide, all Thingsconſi- 
dered, is the greater Probability. 

$. 6. But let it help us (as, perhaps, may be faid) in convincing Men of 
their Errors or Miſtakes; (and yet I would: fain ſee the Man, that was for- 
ced out of his Opinions by dint of Sy/ogiſm ; ) yet ſtill it fails our Reaſon 
in that part, which if not its higheſt Pertection, is yet certainly its hardeſt 
Task, and that which we molt need its help in ; and that is the finding 
out of Proofs, and making new Diſcoveries. The Rules of Syllogiſm ſerve 
not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermediate /deas, that may ſhew 
the connexion of remote ones. This way of reaſoning diſcovers no new 
Proofs, bur is the Art of marſhalling, and ranging the old ones we have 
already. The 47th Propoſition of the Firſt Book of Euclid is very true; but 
the diſcovery of it, | think, not owing to any Rules of common Logick. 
A Man knows fir{t, and then he is able to'/prove ſyllogiſtically. So that 
Syllogiſm comes after Knowledge, and then a Man has little or no need 
of it. But 'tis chiefly by rhe finding our thoſe /deas that ſhew the con- 
nexion of diſtant ones, that our ſtock of Knowledge is increaſed; and 
that uſeful Arts and Sciences are advanced. Syllogiſm, at beſt, is tut 
the Art of fencing with the little Knowledge we have, without making 
any Addition to it : And if a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this way, 
he will not doe much otherwiſe than he, who having got ſome lron out 
of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it beaten up all into Swords,and 
pur it into his Servants Hands to fence with, and bang one another. Had 
the King of Spain imploy'd the Hands of his People, and his Spaniſh Iron 
ſo, he had brought to Light bur little of that Treafure, that lay fo long 
hid in the dark Entrails ot America. And Iam apr to think, that he who 
ſhall employ all the force of his Reaſon only in brandiſhing of Syllogiſms, 
will diſcover very little of that Maſs of Knowledge,which lies yet concea- 
led in the ſecret receſies of Nature; and which 1 am apt cothink, native 
ruſtick Reaſon (as it formerly has done) is likclier to open a way to, and 
add to the common ſtock of Mankind, rather than any ſcholaſtick Pro» 
ceeding by the ſtrict Rules of Mode and Figure. 

$. 7. Idoubt not nevertheleſs, bur rhere are ways to be found to aſſiſt 
our Reaſon in this moſt uſetul part ; and this the judicious Hooker en- 
courages me to ſay, who in his Eccl. Pol. L. r. Q. 6. ſpeaks thus: Jf there 
might be added the right helps of true Art and Learning, (which helps [ 
muſt plainly confeſs, this ige of the World carrying the e of a learned 
Aze, doth neither much know, nor generally regard,) there would undoubted- 
ly be almoſt as much difference in Maturity of Judgment between Men there- 
with inured, and that which now Men are, as between Men that are now, and 
Innocents, I donot pretend to have found, or diſcovered here any of thoſe 
right helps of Art, this great Man of deep Thoughts mentions; but this . 
is plain, that Syllogiſm, and the Logick now in Uſe, which were as well 
known in his days, can be none of thoſe he means. Ir is ſufficient for me, 
if by a Diſcourſe, perhaps, ſomething out of the way, I am fure as to me 
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wholly new, and unborrowed, I ſhall have given Occation to others, to 
caſt about for new Diſcoveries, and to ſeek in thcir own Thoughts, for 
thoſe right Helps of Art, which will ſcarce be totind, I fear, by thoſe 
who ſervilely confine themſelves to the Rules and Dictates of others ; for 
beaten Tracts lead theſe fort of Cattel, ( as an obſerving Koman calls 
them, ) whoſe Thoughts reach only to Imitation, | Non go eundum eff, 
ſed quo itur. But I can be bold to fay, that this Age is adornied with ſome 
Men of that Strength of Judgment, and Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, 
that if they would employ their Thoughts on this Subje&, could open 
new and undiſcovered Ways, to the Advancement of Knowledge. 
$. 8. Having here had Occaſion to ſpeak of Syllogiſm in general, and 
the Uſe of it, in Reaſoning, and the Improvement ot our Knowledge, tis 
fit, before I leave this Subje, to take notice ot one maniteſt Miſtake in 
the Rules of Syllogifm ; w4z. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning can be right, 
and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one general Propoſition in it. As it 
we could not r{aſon, and have Knowledge about Particulars; whereas, in 
truth,the Matter rightly conſidered, the immediate Object of all our Rea- 
{oning and Knowledge, is nothing bur Particulars. Every Man's Reaſoning 
and Knowledge, is only about the /zeas exiſting in his own Mind, which 
are truly, every one of them, particular Exiſtences ; and our Knowledge 
and Reaſoning about other Things, is only as they correſpond with thoſe 


our particular /deas. So that the Perception of the Agreement, or Dif- - 


agreement of our particular /deas, is the whole and utmoſt of all our 
Knowledge : Univerſfality is bur accidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, 
That the particular /deas, about which it is, are ſuch, as more than one 
particular Thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. But the 
Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any* two 7deas, and 


conſequently, our Knowledge, is equally clear and certain, whether either, 


or both, or neither of thole /deas be capable of repretenting more real 
Beings than one, or no. 


& 9. Reaſon, Though it penetrates into the Depths of the Sea and Farth, 
clevates our Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us through the 
vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of this mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far 
hort of the real Extent of even corporeal Being ; and there are many 
Inſtances wherein it fails us : As, 

Firſt, It perfeQly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It neither does, nor can 
extend it ſelf farther than they do : and therefore, where-ever we have no 
[deus, our Reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an End of our Reckoning : 
And if at any time we reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand for any 
1deas, "tis only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. | 

S. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puzled, and at a loſs, Lecauſe of the 
ſeurtty, Confuſion, or Ipperfedtion of the Ideas it is employed abdur ; and 
there we are involved in Difficulties and Contraditions. Thus, not ha- 
ving any perfet /dea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infinity, 
we pre at a loſs about the Diviſibility of Matter ; but having perfect, clear, 
and diſtint /deas of Number, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe inex- 
tricable Difficulties in Numbers, nor finds it ſelf involved in any Contra- 
ditions about them. Thus,we having but impertect /deas,of the Opera- 
tions of our Minds upon our Bodies or Thoughts; and of the Beginning of 
citi}cr Motion or Thought in us ; and much iumperteQter yet, ot the Ope- 
r:ron of GOD, run into great Difticulties abeut free, created Agents, 
which Reaſon cannot well extricate it felt out of. 

$.11.7irdly,Our Reaſon is oiten at a ſtand, becasſe it perceives not thoſe 
des, which could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Azreement, or Dif- 
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agreement of any two other Ideas ; and in this, ſome Men's Faculties far 
out-go others. Till A4/gebra, that great Inſtrument and Inſtance of Hu- 
mane Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men, with Amazement, looked on ſeve- 
ral of thc Demonſtrations of ancient Mathematicians, and could ſcarce for- 
bear tothink the finding ſome of thoſe Proofs, more than humane. 
$ 12. Fourthly, Reaſon is oſten engaged in Abſurdities and Difficulties, 
brought into Straits and Contravictions, without knowing how to free it 
ſelf, by proceeding upon falſe Principles; which, being followed, lead Men in- 
to Contradictions to themſelves, and Inconſiſtency in their ow n Thovghts; 
. Which their Reaſon is ſo far from clegring, that if they will purſue it, it 
entangles them the more, and engages them deeper in Perplexities. 
' Q. 13. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperleR eas often involve our Reaſon, 
ſo,upon the ſame Ground, do dubious /Yords,and uncertain Signs, often, in 
Diſcourſes and Arguings, when not warily attended to, puzz/e Men's Rea+ 
fon, and bring them to a Nonp!, But theſe two latter are our Fault, 
and not the Fault of Reaſon : But yet, the Conſequences of them are ne- 
vertheleſs obvious ; and rhe Perplexitics, or Errors, they fill Men's Minds 
with, is every where obſervable. 
Q. 14. Some of the /deas that are in the Mind, are fo there, that they 
can be, by themſelves, immediately compared, one with another : And 
in theſe, the Mind ts able to perceive, that they agree, or difagree, as clear- 
ly, as that it has them. _ Thus the Mind perceives, that an Archof a Circle 
is leſs than the whole Circle, as clearly as it does the /dea of a Circle : 
And this, therefore, as has been faid, I call 7utuitive Anowledge ; which 
is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor can have any ; 
this being the higheſt of all Humane Certainty. In rhis conſiſts the Evi- 
dence of all thoſe Atrerne Veritates, which no Body has any Doubt , 
about, but every Man (does not, as is faid, only aſſent to, but) knows / 
to be true, as ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his Underſtanding. In 
the Diſcovery of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, there is no Uſe of the diſ- 
curſive Faculty, »o need of Reaſon ; but they are known by a ſuperior, 
and higher Degree of Evidence: And fuch, if I may gueſs at Things un- 
known, I am apt to think, that Angels have now, and the Spirits of juſt 
Men made perfect, ſhall have, in a foture State, of Thouſands of Things, 
which now, either wholly eſcape our Apprehenſions, or which, our 
ſhort-ſighted Reaſon having got ſome faint Glimpſe of, we, in the Dark, 
grope alter, 
$. 15. But though we have, here and there, a little of this clear Light, 
ſorne Sparks of bright Knowledge; yet the greateſt part of our /deas are 
ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agreement, or Diſagreement, by an 
immediate Comparing them : And in all theſe, we have Need of our Rea- 
"þ ſon ; and muſt, by Diſcourſe and Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now 
of theſe, there arc two forts, which I ſhall take the liberty to mention 
here Joain. | 
Fu Thoſe w hoſe Agreement, or Diſagreement, though it cannot be 
ſeen by an immediate Putting them togevher, yet may be examined by the * 
Intervention of other /deas, which can be cempared with them ; where- 
in, if the Agreement, or Diſagreement, be plainly diſcernes, of the inter- 
mediate /deas on both ſides, with thoſe we would compare, there it is 
Demonſtration ; and it produces certain Knowledge, though not altoge- 
ther ſo evident as the former : Becaule there is in the former, bare Intui- 
tion, bur in theſe there is Intuition. indeed, bur not altogether at once ; 
for there muſt be a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agreement of 
the Medium, with that we compared it with before, when we compare 
Y| y It 
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it with the other : and where there be many Med;ums, there the danger 
of the Miſtake is the greater , and conſequently it may be liable to the' 
greater uncertainty. But yet where the Mind clearly retains the Intvi- 
tion it had of the Agreement of any 7dea with another , and that with 
a third, and that with a fourth, &c. there the Agreement of the firſt and 
the fourth is a Demonſtration, and produces certain Knowledge, which 
may be called Rational Knowledge, as the other is Intuitive. 

C 16. Secondly, There are other /deas, whoſe Agreement, or Difagree- 
ment, can no otherwiſe be judged of, bur by the intervention of others, 
which have not a certain Agreement with the Extremes, but an ufual 
or likely one : and in theſe it is, that the Judgment is properly exerciſed, 
which is the acquieſcing of the Mind, that any /deas do agree, by com- 
paring them with ſuch probable Mediums. And this, though it never a+ * 
mounts to Knowledge , no not to that which is the loweſt degree of it ; 
yet ſometimes the intermediate 7deas tie the Extremes fo firmly roge- 
ther; and the Probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as necelſa- 
rily follows it, as Knowledge does Demonſtration. The great Excellen- 
cy and Uſe of the Judgment, is to obſerve Right, and rake a true eſti- 
mate of the force and weight of each Probability ; and then caſting them 
up all right together, chule that ſide which has the over-balance. 


_ $. 17. Intuitive Knowledge, is the perception of the certain Agreement, 
r 


Ideas. 


Diſagreement of two /deas immediately compared together. 


Rational Knowledge, is the. perception of the certain Agreement, or Dif- 
agreement ofany two /deas,” by the intervention of one or more other 


Judgment, is the thinking or taking two 7deas to agree, or diſagree, 
by the intervention of one or more /deas, whoſe certain agreement, or 
diſagreement with them, ir does not perceive, but hath obſerved to be fre- 
quent and uſual. 

d. 18. Though thededucing one Propoſition from another, or makin 
Inferences in Words, bea great part of Reaſon, and that which it is uſual- 
ly employ'd about : yet the principal Act of Ratiocination is the nods 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of two 7deas one with another, by the 
intervention of a third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds two Houſes to be 
of the fame length, which could not be brought together to meaſure their 
Equality by j«xta-poſition. Words have their Confequences, as the ſigns 
ot ſuch /deas : and Things, agree or diſagree, as really they are ; but we 
obſerve it only by our /deas. | 

d. x9. Before we quit this Subject, it may be worth our while a little 
to refleFon four ſorts of Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings with 
others do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their Aſſent ; or at leaſ;ſo 
to awe them, as to ſilence their Oppoſition. 

Firſt, The firſt is, toalledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe Parts, Lear- 
ning, Eminency, Power, or ome other cauſe , has gained a Reputation 
to,'and fetled in the common eſteem with fome kind of Authority. 


: When Men are eſtabliſhed in any kind of Dignity, 'tis thought a breach 


of Modeſty tor others to derogate any way from it, and queſtion the 
Authority of Men who are in poſſeſſion of it. This is apt to becenſured, 
as Carrying with it too much of Pride, wheri a Man does not readily vail 
to the Opinions of approved Authors , which have been received with 
reſpect and ſubmiſſion by others ; and tis looked upon as infolence, for a 
Man to ſet up,and adhere to his own Opinion, againſt the current ſtream 
of Antiquity, or to put it in the balance againſt that of ſome learned 
Doctor, or qtherwiſe approved Writer. Whoever backs his Tencts with 


ſuch 
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ſuch Authorities, thinks hc ought thereby to carry the Cauſe, and is ready 
to ſtyle it Impudence in any one who ſhall land our againſt them, - This, 
E think, may be called Argumentum ad Verecundiam, 

Secondly,y.20. Another way that Men ordinarily uſe to drive others,and 
force them to ſubmit their Judgments,and receive the Opinion in debare,is 
torequire the Adyerſary to admit what theyalledgs as a Proof, or to affign 
4 better. And this 1 call 4rgumentam ad Zznoranciam. 

d. 21. 7hirdly, A third way is, to preſs a Man with Conſequencesdrawn 
from his own Principles, or Conceihons, | This is already known un- 
der the Name of 4 rgumentum ad Hominem,' 

$. 22. Foxrthly, The fourthis, the uſing of Proofs drawn from any of 
the Foundations of Knowledge, or Probability This I call Argumentan 
ad Jadicium, This alone ot all the four, brings true Inſtruction with it, 
and advances us in our way to Knowledge. | For, 1. It argues not another 
Man's Opinion to be right , becauſe I our of refpe&, or any other conli- 
deration, but tl:at oi conviction, will not eontradift him. 2. It proves 
not another Man to be in the right way,! nor that I ought to take the 
ſame with him, becauſe I know not a betrer. 3. Nor does it follow, that 
another Man is in the right way, becauſe he has thewn me, that I am in 
the wrong. 1 may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another Man's 
Perſuaſion : I may be ignorant , -and not be able to produce a better: I 
may be in an Errour, and another may jhew me that I am ſo: This 
may diſpoſe me, perhaps, tor the reception of Truth, but helps me not 
to it : That muſt come lrom Proofs .and Arguments,, and light arifing 
from the nature of Things themſelves, and not from my Shametaccdneſs, 
Ignorance, or Errour. 1” ep; | 

Q. 23. By what has been before faid of Reaſon, we may be able to make 
fome gueſs at the diſtinction of Things, into thoſe that are according to, 
above, and contrary to Reaſon. 1. According to Reaſon are fuch Propo- 
ſitions, whoſe. Truth we can diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe 
Ideas we have trom Senſation and Reflexion; and by. natural deduction, 
find to be true, or probable. z. Above Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe 
Truth or Probability wecannot by Reaſon derive trom thoſe Principles. 
3. Contrary to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, as are inconſiſtent with, or 
irreconcileable to our clear and diſtin&t /deas, Thus the Exiſtence of 
one GOD is. according to Reaſon ; the Exiſtence: of more than one 
GOD, contrary to Reaſon ; the Reſurre&ion of the Body, after death, 
above Reaſon. Above Reaſon alſo may be taken in a double ſenſe, w4:. 
Above Probability, or above Certainty ; and'in that large ſenſe alſo, Con- 
trary to Reaſon, 1s, | ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken, 

$. 24. There isanother uſe of the word Reaſon, wherein it is o2poſed to 
Faith : which though it be in it ſelf a very improper way of ſpeaking, yet 
common Uſe has ſo authorized it, that it would be tolly either to oppole 
or hope to remedy it : Only I think it may not be amiſs to take notice, 
that however Faith be oppoled to Reaſon, Faith is nothing but a firm 
Aſſent of the Mind ; which it it be regulated, as is our Duty, cannot be 
afforded to any thing but upon good Reaſon ; and ſo cannot be oppoſite 
to it. He'that believes, without having any Realon for Lclieving, may 
be in love with his own Fanſies ; but neither ſeeks Truthas he ought, nor 
pays the Obedience due to his Maker , who would have him ule tholc 
diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to keep him out of Miſtake and 
Errour. He that does not this to the beſt ot his power , however he 
ſometimes lights on Truth, is in the right but by chance : and I know 
not whether the luckineſs of the Accident, will exculc the irregularity of 
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his proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for 
whatever Miſtakes he runs into : whereas he that makes nſe of the Light 
and Faculties GO D has given him, and fecks ſincerely to diſcover 
Truth, by thoſe Helps and Abilities he has, may have this fatisfation in 
doing his Duty as a rational Creature, that thgugh he ſhould miſs Truth, 
he will not miſs the Reward of it. For he governs his Aſſent right, and 
places it as he ſhould, who in any caſe or matter whatſoever, believes or 
disbelieves, according as Reaſon directs him. He rhat. does otherwiſe, 
tranſgreſſes againſt his own Light, and miſuſes the Faculties which were 
given him to no other end, bur to ſearch and follow the clearer Evidence, 
and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon and Faith are by ſome Men 
oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them in the following Chapter. 
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CH AP. XVII. . 
Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diitin Provinces. 


$. x. | T has been above ſhewn, 1. That we are of neceſſity ignorant, 

and want Knowledge of all forts, where we want /deas. 2. That 
we arc ignorant, and want rational Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 
3. That we want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as we want 
clear and determined ſpecifick /deas. 4. That we want Probability to 
dire our Aſſent in matters where we have neither Knowledge of our 
own, nor Teſtimony of other Men to bottom our Reaſon upon. 

From theſe things thus premiſed , I think we may come to lay 
down the meaſures and boundaries between Faith and Reaſon ; the want 
whereof, may poſlibly have been the cauſe, if not of great Diſorders, yet 
at leaſt of great Diſputes, and perhaps Miſtakes in the World, For till it 

! bereſolved how far we are to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, 
we ſhall in vain diſpute, and endeavour to convince one another in Mat- 
ters of Religion, | 

. 2. I find every Se, as far as Reaſon will help them, make uſe of it 
gladly; and where it fails them, they cry out, '7s matter of Faith, and 
above Reaſon. And 1 do not ſee how they can ever be convinced by any, 
who makes uſe of the ſame plea, without ſetting down ſtrit boundaries 
between Faith and Reaſon ; which ought to be the firſt point eſtabliſhed 
in all Queſtions, where Faith has any thing to do. 

Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Faith, I take to be the 
diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths, 
which the Mind arrives at by DeduQtions made from fuch 7deas , which 
it has got by the uſe of its natural Faculties, viz. by Senſation or Re- 
flexion. 

Faith, on the other ſide, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, not thus 
made out by the DeduCtions of Reaſon, but upon the Credit of the Pro- 
poſer, as coming immediately from G O D; which we call Revelation. 

& 3. Firſt, Then, I fay, That no Man +nſpired by GO D, can by any 
Revelation communicate to others any new fimple Ideas which they had not 
- belore from Senfation or Reflexion. | For whatſoever impreſſiqns he him- 
{elf may have from the immediate hand of G O D, this Revelation , if 
it be ot new ſimple /deas, cannot be conveyed to another,cither by Words, 
or any other ſigns : becauſe Words, by their immediate Operation on us, 
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cauſe no other /deas, but of their natural Seund< ; and 'tis by the Cuſtom 
of uſing them for Signs, that they excite, and revive in our Minds latent 
[deas ; but yet only ſuch 7deas, as were there before. For Words ſeeri 
or heard, recall to our Thoughts thoſe /deas only, which to us they have 
been wont to be Signs of : but cannot introduce any perfetly new ſimple 
Ieas, which were never there betore. The ſame holds in all other Signs 
which cannot ſignific to us Things, of which we have before never had 
any /deas at all. 

Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St. Paul,when lic was ra pp'd 
up into the Third Heaven ; whatever new /deas his Mind there received, 
all rhe deſcription he can make to others of that Place, is only this, That 
there are ſuch Things, as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Far heard, nor hath i: 
entred into the Heart of Man to concerve. And, ſuppoſing God ſhould 
diſcover to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures inhabiting - 
For Example, Jupiter, or Saturn (tor that it is poſſible there ray be ſuch, 
rio body can deny which had ſix Senſes ; and imprint on his Mind the 
Ideas convey'd to theirs by that ſixth Senſe, he could no more, by Words; 
produce in the Minds of other Men thoſe /deas, imprinted by that ſixth 
Senſe ; than one of us could convey the /dea of any Colour, by the ſound 
of Words into a Man,who having the other four Senſes perſet,had always 
totally wanted the fify/1 of Seeing. For our ſimple /eas then, which are 
the Foundation, and fole Matter of all our Notions, and Knowledge, we 
muſt depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean, our natural Facultics ; and 
can by no means receive them, or any of them from 7raditional Revelas 
tion, | ſay, Traditional Revelation, 1n diſtin&tion to Original Revelation, 
By the one, I mean that firſt Impreſſion, which is made immediately by 
GOD, on the Mind of any Man, to which, I pretend not to ſet any 
Bounds ; and by the other, thoſe Impreſſions delivered over to others in 
Words, and the ordinary ways of conveying our Conceptions one to 
another. 

$.4. Secondly, 1 ſay, that the ſame Truths may be diſcovered, and conveyed 
down from Revelation, which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and thoſe 
clear /deas we have. So God might, by Revelation, diſcover the Trut!t 
of any Propoſition in Eaclid, as well as Men, by the natural ule of their 
Faculties, come to make the diſcovery themſelves. In all Things of this 
Nature, there is little need or uſe of Revelation, G O D having turniſhed 
us with natural, and ſurer means to arrive at the Knowledge of them. 
For whatſoever Truth we come to the diſcovery of, from the Knowledge 
and Contemplation of our own clear /deas, will always be certainer to 
us, than thoſe which are conveyed to us by 7reditional Revelation : for 
the Knowledge we have, that this Revelation came at firſt from G O D, 
cin never be 10 ſure, as the Knowledge we have from our own clear and 
diſtint /deas. As if it were revealed ſome Apes ſince, That the three An- 
ples of.a Triangle were equal to two right ones, I might aſſent to the 
Truth of that Propoſition, upon the Credit of the Tradition, that it was 
revealed : but that would never amount to ſo great a Certainty, as the 
Knowledge of it, upon the comparing and meaſuring my own clear /deas 
of two right Angles, and the three Angles of a Triangle. The like holds 
in Matter of Fact, knowable by our Senſes ; », g. the Hiſtory of the De- 
lvge is conveyed to us by Writings, which had their Original from Reve- 
Jation : and yer no body, I think, will fay, he has as certain and clear a 
Knowledge of rhe Flood, as Neah that faw it ; or that he himfelf would 
have had, had he then been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater an 
* aſſurance than that of his Senſes, that it 1s writ in the Book ſuppoſed writ 
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by Meoſcs: but he has not fo greatan aſſurance, that 1o/es writ that Book, 
a5 if he had ſeen Moſes write it ; fo that the aſſurance of its being a Reve- 
lation, is leſs ſtill than the aſſurance of his Senſes, 

$. 5. In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certainty is built upon clear, and 


perſe&t /deas,and evident Deductions of Reaſon,we need not the alliſtence - 


of Revelation, as neceſſary to gain our Aſſent, and introduce them into 
our Minds. Becauſe the natural ways of Knowledge could fetrle them 
there, or had done it already, which is the greateſt aſſurance we can poſli- 
bly have of any thing, unleſs where Goq immediately reveals it to us : 
and there too our Aſſurance can be no greater than our Knowledge is, that 
it is a Revelation from God, Bur yet nothing, I think, can under that 
Title, ſhake or over-rule plain Knowledge, nor rationally prevail with 
any Man, to admit it for rruc, in a direct contradiction to the clear Evi- 
dence'of his own Underſtanding. For ſince no Evidence of our Faculties, 
by which we receive ſuch Revelations, can exceed, it equal, the Certainty 
ot our. intuitive Knowledge, we can never receive tor a Truth, any thing 
that is directly contrary to our clear and diſtinit Knowledge z v. g. The 
[1ea of one Body, and one Place, does fo clearly agree; and the Mind has 
{2 evident a Perception of it, that we ' can never aſſent to a Propoſition, 
that affirms the ſame Body to be in two diſtant Places at once, however 
it {hould pretend to the Authority of a divine Revelation, ſince the Evie 
cence; Firſt, That we deceive not our ſelves in aſcribing it toGOD ; 
Secoxdly, That we underſtand it right, can never be ſo great, as the Evi- 
dence of our own intuitive Knowledge, whereby we diſcern it impoſſible, 
for the ſame Body to be in two Places at once. And therefore, no Propoſe 
tion can be recerved for divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due to all 
ſuch, if it be contradiftory to our clear intuitive Knowledge. Since this 
would be to ſubvertthe Principles, and Foundations of all Knowledge, Evi- 
dence,and Aſlent whatſoever; and leave nodifference between Truth and 
Falihoed ; no meaſures of Credible and Incredible in the World, if doubt- 
ful Propoſitions ſhall take place before ſelt-evident ; and what we certain- 
ly know, give way to what we may poſlibly be miſtaken in. In Propos 
{itions therefore contrary to our diſtinct and clear /deas, twill be in vain 
ro urge them as Matters of Faith. They cannot move our Aſſent under 
that, or any other Title whatſoever. For Faith can never convince us of 
any thing, that contradicts our Knowledge. Becauſe though Faith be 
tounded on the Teſtimony of God, (revealing any Propoſiticn to us,) who 
cannot lic ; yet we cannot have an aſſurance of the Truth of its bemg a 
divine Revelation, greater than our own Knowledge : {ince the whole 
iircvgth of the Certainty depends upon our Knowledge, that God re- 
vealed it, which in this Caſe, where the Propoſition tuppos'd reveal'd, 
contradis our Knowledge or Reaſon, will always have this Objection 
hanging to it, (v-.) that we cannot tell how to conceive, that to come 
trom G O D, the bountiful Author of our Being , which if received for 
true, muſt overturn all our Principles and Foundations of Knowledge ; 
render all our Faculties uſeleſs ; wholly deſtroy rhe moſt excellent part of 
lis Workmanſhip, our Underſtandings ; and put a Man in a Condition, 
wherein he will have lefs Light, leſs Condutt than the Beaſt that 
peritheth. For if the Mind ot Man can never havea clearer (and, per- 
aps, not ſo clear) an Evidence of any thing to be a divineRevelation, as 
it has of rhe Principles of its own Reaſon, it can never have a ground to 
quir the clear Evidence of its Reaſon, to give place to-a Propoſition, whoſe 
Revelation has nota greater Evidence. 
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d. 6. Thus far a Man has uſe of Reafon, | and ought ro hearken to it, 
even in immediate and original Revelation, where 1 is ſuppoſedly made 
ro himſelf : But to all thoſe who pretend not to immediate Revelation 
but are required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths revealed to 
others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of Mouth, are 
conveyed down to them, Reaſon has a great dcal more to do, and is that 
only which can induce us to receive them, For Matter of Faith bein 
only Divine Revelation, and nothing elſe, Faith, as we uſe the Word: 
( called commonly, Divine Faith ) has to do with no Propofitions, bur 
thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed. So that I do not ſee 
how thoſe, who make Revelation alone the fole Object of Faith, can fay, 
that it is a Matter of Faith, and not of Reaſon, to believe, that fuch or ſuch 
a Propoſition, to be found in ſuch” or ſuch a Book, 1s of Divine Inſpira- 
tion ; unleſs it be revealed, that that Propoſition, or all in that Book, 
was communicated by Divine Inſpiration. Without ſuch a Revelation, the 
believing,or not believing that Propofition,or Book,to be of Divine Autho- 
rity,can never be Matter of Faith,but Matter of Reafon ; and fuch as Imuft 
come to an Aſſent to, only by the uſe of my Reaſon, which can never 
require or enable me to believe that, which is contrary to it ſelf : it being 
impoſſible for Reaſon, ever to procure any Aﬀent to that, which to ir ſelt 
appears unragſonable. 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from our eas, 
and thoſe Principles of Knowledge, I have above mentioned, Reaſon is the 
proper Judge ; and Revelation, though it may in conſenting with it, con- 
firm irs DiCtates, yet cannot, in ſuch Caſes, invalidate its Decrees : Nor 
can we be obliged, where we have the clear and evident Sentence of Rea» 
ſon, to quit it, for the contrary Opinion, under a Pretence that it is Mat- 
ter of Faith 

$. 7. But 7hird!y, There being many Things, wherein we have very 
imperfeX Notions, or none at all ; and other Things, of whoſe paſt, pre- 
ſent, or future Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe of our Faculties, we can have 
no Knowledge at all ; theſe, as being beyond the Diſcovery of our natu- 
ral Faculties, and above Reaſon, are, when revealed, the proper Matter of 
Faith, Thus that part of the Angels rebelled againſt GOD, and there- 
by loſt their firſt happy State : And that the Bodies of Men ſhall rife, and 
live again : Theſe, and the like, being beyond the Diſcovery of Reaſon, 
are purely Matters of Faith ; with which, Reaſon has, direQtly, nothing 
to do. 

$.8. But ſince all Things that are under the Character of Divine Revela- 
tion, are eſteemed Matter of Faith ; and there are amongſt them, ſeveral 
Things, that fall under the Fxamen of Reaſon ; and are ſuch as we could 
judge of by our natural Faculties, without a Supernatural Revelation. 
In theſe, Revelation muſt carry it, againſt the probable Conjeftures of Rea- 
ſon: becauſe the Mind, not being certain of the Truth of that it does not 
evidently know, but is only probably convinced of, is bound to give up 
its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony, which, it is ſatisfied, comes trom one who 
cannot err, and will not deceive. Bur yet, it ſtill belongs to Reaſon, to 
judge of the Truth of its being a Revelation, | and of the ſignification of 
the Words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing ſhall be thought 
Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles ot Reaſon, and the 
evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear and diſtinct /deas; there 
Reaſon muſt be hearkned to, as to a Matter within its Province : fince a 
Man can never have fo certain a Knowledge, that a Propoſition which 


contradicts the clear Principles and Evidence of his own Knowledge, was 
divinely 
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divinely revealed, or that he underſtands the Words rightly, wherein it is 
delivered, as he has, that the Contrary 15 true, and fo is bound to conſi- 
der and judge of it as a Matrer of Reaſon, and not ſwallow it, withour 
Examination, as a Matter of Faith. 


$, 9. The Summ of all is, 
Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is revealed, of whoſe Truth, our Mind, by 


its natural Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that is purely Matter 
of Faith, and above Reaſon, = 

Secondly, All Propoſitions, whereof the Mind, by the uſe of its natural 
Faculties, can come to determine and judge, from natural acquired 7deas, 
are Matter of Reaſon ; with this difference ſtill, that in thoſe, concernin 
which it has But an uncertain Evidence, and fo. is perſuaded of their 
Trurh, only upon probable Grounds, which ſtill admit a Poſlibility of 
the Contrary to be true, without doing Violence to the certain Evidence 
of its own Knowledge, and overturning the Principles of all Reaſon : Ia 
ſuch probable Propoſttions, I fay, an evident Revelation ought to deter- 
mine our Aſſent even againſt Probability. For where the Principles of Rea- 
ſon have not determined a Propoſition to be certainly true or falſe, there 
clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and Ground of Aſſent, 
may determine ; and ſo it may be Matter of Faith, and be alſo above 
Reaſon. Becauſe Reaſon, in that particular Matter, being able to reach 
no higher than Probability, Faith gave the Determination, where Rea- 
ſon came ſhort ; and Revelation diſcovered on which fide the Truth lay. 

$. 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith reaches, and that without any 
violence, or hindrance to Reaſon ; which is not injured, or diſturbed, but 
aſſiſted and improved, by new Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the 
Eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever GOD hath revealed, is 
certainly true ; no Doubt can be made of it. This is the proper Obje& of 
Faith : But whether it be a divine Revelation, or no, Reaſon muſt judge; 
which can never permit the Mind to reject a greater Evidence to embrace 
what is leſs evident, nor prefer leſs Certainty to the greater. There can 
be no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine Original, in 
the Words we receive it, and in the Senſe we underſtand it, fo clear, and 
ſo certain as thoſe of the Principles of Reaſon : And therefore, Nothi 
that is contrary to, and inconſiſtent with the clear and ſelf-evident Didates 
of Reaſon, has a Right to be urged, or aſſented to, \as a Matter of Faith, 
wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. Wharſoever is divine Revelation, 
ought to over-rule all our Opinions, Prejudices, and Intereſts, and hath a 
Right to be received with a full Aſſent : Such a Submiſſion as this of our 
Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of Knowledge : This 
ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that Uſe of our Fa- 
culties, for which they were given us. 

d. 11. f the PBavinces of Faith and Reaſon are not kept diſtin by theſe 
Boundaries, there will, in matter of Religion, be no more for Reaſon at 
all ; and thoſe extravagant Opinions and Ceremomes, that are to be found 
in the ſeveral Religions of the World, will not deferve to be blamed : 
For, to this crying up of Faith, in oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, I think, 
in good meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abfurditics, thar filll almoſt all the Reli- 
gions Which pollcſs and divide Mankind. For Men having been princi- 
pled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult Reaſon in the Things 
of Religion, however apparently contradictory ro common Senſe, and 
the very Principles of all their Knowledge, have let looſe their Fanſies, 
and natural Superſtition, and have been, by them, | lead into fo ſtrange 
Opinions, and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a conſiderate Man 

cannot 
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cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and judge them- fo far from be. 
ing acceptable to the great and wife GOD, that he cannot avoid thin- 
king them ridiculous, and offenſive to a ſober, good Man. So that, in ef- 
fe, that which moſt properly ought to diſtinguiſh us trom Beaſts, that 
wherein we are elevated, as rational Creatures, above Brutes ; in that we 
appear moſt irrational, and more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, 
quia impoſſibile eff : 1 believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might, in a good 
Man, - paſs for-a Sally of Zeal ; but would prove a very ill Rule for Men 
to chuſe their Opinions, or Rehgion by. 
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Of Wrong Aſſent, or Erronr. 


$. t. J7” Nowledge being to be had only of viſible certain /Truth, Er 
'L NL, -roxr is not a Fault of our Knowledge, but a Miſtake of our 
Judgment ny to that, which is not true. 

But if Afſent be grounded on Likehhood, it the proper Obje& and 
Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that Probability conſiſt in what 
is laid down in the foregoing Chapters, it will be demanded, how Men 
come to give their Afſents contrary to Probability : For there is nothing 
morecommon, than Contrariety of Opinions ; nothing more obvious, 
than that one Man wholly disbelieves what anather only doubts of, and 
a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. The Reaſons whereof, 
though they may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may all be reduced to 
theſe four. 

1. Want of Proofs. 

2. Want of Ability to uſe them, 

3- Want of Will to uſe them. 

Wrong Meaſures of Probability. 

= Firſt, By Want of Proofs : | do not mean, only the Want of thoſe 
ich are no where extant, which are no where to be had ; but 
the Want even of thoſe Proofs which are im Being, or might be procured. 
And thus Men want Proofs, who have not the Convenience, or Oppor- 
runity to make Experiments and Obſervations themſelves, tending to the 
Proof of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the Convenience to enquire into, 
and colle& the Teſtimonies of others : And in this State are the greateſt 
part of Mankind, who are given up to Labgur, and enſlaved to the Ne- 
ceſſity of their mean Condition ; whoſe Lives are worn our; only in the 
Proviſions for Living: Theſe Men's Opportunity of Knowledge and En- 
viry, are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes ; and their Underſtan- 
ko are. but little inſtruted, when all their whole Time and Pains is laid 
out, to ſtill the Croaking of their own Bellies, or the Cr of their Chil- 
dren *Tis not to be expetted, that a Man, who dfudges on, all his Life, 

in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Variety of Thi 
done in the World, than a Pack-horſe, who is driven conſtantly forwards 
and backyards, in a narrow Lane, and dirty Road, only to Marker, ſhould 
be skilled in the Geography of the Country. Nor is it at all more pof- 
ſible, rhat he who wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the Oppor- 
tunity of Converſling with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Condition to 
colle2t thoſe Teſtimonies and Obfervations which are in Being, and are 
P & x” neceſſary 
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neceſſary to make out many, nay, moſt of the Propoſitions, that in the 
Societies of Man, are judged of the greateſt Moment ; or to find out 
Grounds of Aſſurance fo great, as the Belief of the Points he would build 
on them, is thought neceſſary. So that a great part of Mankind are, by 
the natural and unalterable State of Things in this World, and the Con- 
ſtitution of humane Afﬀairs, unavoidably given over to invincible Igno- 
rance of thoſe Proofs, on which others build, and which are neceſlary to 
eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions: The greateſt part of Men, having much to do 
to get the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look after thoſe of 
learned and laborious Enquiries. 
$. 3. What ſhall we fay then ? Are the greateſt part of Mankind, by 
the neceſſity of their Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Ignorance in 
thoſe Things, which are of greateſt Importance to them ? (tor of thoſe, 
tis obvious to enquire?) Have the Bulk of Mankind no other Guide, 
but Accident, and blind Chance, to conduct them to their Happineſs, or 
Miſery 2 Are the current Opinions, and licenſed Guides of every Coun- 
try ſufficient Evidence and Security to every Man, to venture his grea- 
teſt Concernments on ; nay, his everlaſting Happineſs, or Miſery > Or 
can thoſe be the certain and infallible Oracles and Standards of Truth, 
which teach one Thing in Chriſtendom, and another in Zurkey > Or ſhall 
2 pyor Country-man be eternally happy, for having the ce to be 
in /taly ; or a Day-Labourer be unavaidably loſt, becauſe he had the 
ill Luck to be born in England > How ready ſome Men may be to fay 
ſome of theſe Things, I will not here examine ; but this I am ſure, that 
Men muſt allow one or other of theſe to be true, ( let them chuſe which 
they pleaſe ; ) or elſe grant, that GOD has furniſhed Men with Facul- 
tics ſufficient to dire them in the Way they ſhould |take, if they will but 
ſeriouſly employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vocations allow them 
the Leiſure, No Man is ſo wholly taken up with the Attendence on the 
Means of Living, as to have no ſpare Time at all to think on his Soul, 
and inform himſelf in Matters of Religion. Were Men as intent upon 
this, as they are on Things of lower Concernment, there are none ſo en- 
ſlaved to the Neceſſity of Life, who might not find many Vacancies, that 
might be husbanded to this Advantage of their Knowledge. 

. 4. Beſides thoſe, whoſe Improvements and Informations are ſtrait- 
ned by the narrownelſs of their Fortunes, there are others, whoſe largeneſs 
of Fortune would plentifully e ſupply Books, and other Opportu- 
nities of clearing of Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth : But they are coo+ 
ped in cloſe, by the Laws of their Countries, and the ſtrict Guards of thoſe, 
whoſe 1 it is to keep them ignorant, leſt, knowing they ſhould 
believe the lefs in them, that they are as far, nay farther, from the Liber- 
ties and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, than thoſe poor and wretched La» 
bourers we before ſpoke of. Theſe Men, however they may ſeem high 
and out are confined to narrowneſs of Thought, and enſlaved in that 
which ſhould be the freeſt part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is 
generally the Caſe of all thoſe, who live in Places where Care is taken to 
propagate Truth, without Knowledge ; where Men are forced, at a ven- 
ture, to be of the Religion of the Country ; and muſt therefore ſwallow 
down Opinions, as filly People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what 
they are made of, or how they will work, and have nothing to do, but 
believe that they will do the Cure ; | but in this, are much more miſerable 
than they, in that they are nor at liberty to retuſe ſwallowing what, per- 
haps, they had rather let alone ; or to chule the Phyſician,to whoſe Con- 
duct they would truſt themſelves. | 
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d. 5. Secondly, Thoſe that want s&ill ro wſe thoſe Evidences they have 
of Probabilities, that cannot carry a train of Conſequences in their Heads, 
. nor weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary Proofs and Teſtimonies, 
making every Circumſtance its due allowance , may be eafily miſled to 
aſſent to Poſitions that are not probable. There are ſome Men of one, 
ſome but of two Syllogiſms, and no more ; and others that 'can but ad- 
vance one ſtep farther. Theſe cannot always diſcern that ſide on which 
the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie, cannot conſtantly follow that which in its ſelf is 
themore probable Opinion. Now that there is ſuch a dificrence berween 
Men, in reſpect of their Underſtandings, I think no body will queſtion, 
who has had any Converſation with his Neighbours, though he never 
was at Weftmi»ſter-Hall or the Exchange on the one hand, nor at 4{ms- 
Houſes or Bedlam on the other ; which great difference in Men's Intel- 
leftuals, whether it riſes fromany defect in the Organs of the Body, par- 
ticularly adapted to Thinking, or in the dulneſs or untraablenels of thoſe 
Faculties, for want of uſe ; or, as ſome think, in the natural differences of 
Men's Souls themſelves, or ſome or all of thele together, it matters not 
here to examine : Only this is evident, that there 1s a ditference of de- 
grees in Men's Underſtandings , Apprehenfions, and Reaſonings , to fo 
greata latitude, that one may, without doing injury to Mankind, affirm, 
that there is a greater diſtance between ſome Men and others in this re- 
ſpe, than between ſome Men and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes 
about, is a Speculation, though of great conſequence, yer not neceſſary to 
our preſent purpoſe. 

$.6.7hirdly,There are another fort of People that wanz Proofs,not becauſe 
they are out of their reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them : Who 
though they have Riches and leiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor 
Learning, may, yet through their hot purſuit of Pleaſure, or Buſineſs, or 
elſe out of lazineſs or fear, that the DoQtrines, whoſe Truth they ſhould 
enquire into, would not ſuit well with their Opinions, Lives, or Deſigns, 
may never come to the knowledge of, nor give their Aſſent to thoſe Pro- 
babilities which lie ſo much within their view, that to be convinced of 
them, they need but turn their Eyes that way : But we know ſome Men 
will not read a Letter, which is ſuppoſed to bring ill news; and many 
Men forbear to caſt up their Accompts , or ſo much as think upon their 
Eſtates, who have reaſon to fear their Aﬀairs are not in a very good po- 
ſture. How Men, whoſe plentiful Fortunes allow them leiſure to im- 
prove their Underſtandings, can fatisfie themſelves with a lazy ignorance, 
I cannot tell: Bur merhinks they have a low Opinion of their Souls, who 
lay out all their Incomes in Proviſions tor the Body, and employ none 
of it to procure the Means and Helps of Knowledge ; who take great 
care to appear always in a neat and ſplendid outtide, and would think 
themſelves miſerable in courſe Cloaths, or a patched Coat, and yet con- 
rentedly ſuffer their Minds to appear abroad 1n a pie-bald Livery of courſe 
Patches, and borrowed Shreds, fuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or their 
Country-Tailor, I mean the common Opinion of thoſe they have conver- 
ſed with, to cloath them. I will nor here mention how unreaſonable this 
is for Men that ever think of a future ſtate, and their concernment in it, 
which no rational Man can avoid to do ſometimes : nor ſhall I take notice 
what a ſhame and confuſion it is, to the greateſt Contemners of Know- 
ledge, to be found ignorant in Things they are concerned to know. Bat 
this, at leaſt, is worth the conſideration of thoſe who call themſelves 
Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, Reſpect, Power, and 
Authority the Concomitants of my Birth and Fortune, yet they _ 
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find 3ll rheſe till carried away from them, by Mcn of Jower Condition, 
whoſurpaſs them in Knowledge. They who are (blind, will always be 
led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe tall into the Ditch; and he is certainly the 
moſt ſubjees, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In 
the foregoing inſtances, ſome of -the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong 
Aſſent, and how it comes to pals, that probable” DoEtrines are not always 
received withan Aſſent proportionable to the Reaſons, which are to be 
had for their Probability ; but hitherto it has been gnly of fuch Probabili- 
ties, whoſe Proofs doonly exiſt, but do not appear ro him that embraces 
the Errour. | 

$ 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt ſort, who even where the 
real Protabilities appear,and are plainly laid before them, yet do not admit 
of the conviction, nor yield unto maniſcit Reaſons, |but,do.either imtxen, 
ſuſpend their Aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable Opinion. And to 
this danger are thoſe expoled, who have taken up wrong meaſures of Pro» 
bability, which are, 

1. Propofitions that are not in themſelves certain aud evident, but doubt+ 
ſul and falſe, taken up for Principles, 

2. Received Hyporheſes. 

3. Predominant Paſſions or {xclinations. 

4. Authority, 

— ©. 8. Firſt, The firſt and firmeſt ground of Probability, is the con- 
formity any thing has to our own Knowleclge ; eſpecially that part of 
our Knowledge which we have embraced, and continue to look on 25 
Principles. Theſe have ſo great an influence upon our Opinions, that 'tis 
uſually by them we judge of Truth ; and meaſure Probability to that de- 
gree, that whar is inconliſtent with our Principles, is fo far trom paſling 
tor probable with us, that it will not be allowed poſſible. The reverence 
1s born to theſe Principles is ſo great, and. their Authority fo paramount 
to all other, that the Teſtimony not only of other Men, but the Evidence 
of our own Senſes are often rejeQed, when they offer ro vouch any thing 
contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed Rules. How much the Doqtrine of innate 
Principles, and that Principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has 
contributed to. this, I will not here examine: This | readily grant, thar « 
one Truth cannot contradict another ; but. withal I take leave alſo to fay, 
that every one ought very carefully ro beware what he admits for a Prin- 
ciple ; to examine it ſtritly, and ſee whether he certainly knows it to be 
true of it ſclt by its own evidence, or - whether he does only with aſſu- 
rance believe it to be _— the Authority of others, For he hath a ſtrong 
biaſs put into his Underſtanding, which will unavoidably miſguide his 
Aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong Principles, and has blindly given him- 
{clf up to the Authority of any Opinion in it ſclf not evidently true. 

$. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Chi/4rex ſhould re- 
ceive into their Minds Propoſitions (eſpecially about Matters of Religion) 
from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe about them ; which being inſinuated 
into their unwary, as well as unbials'd Uncerſlandings, and faſtened by 
degrees, are at laſt (equally, whether true or falſe) rivited there by long 
Cuſtom and Education, beyond all poſſibility of being pull'd our again. 
For Men, w hen they are grown up, tetlecting upon their Opinions, and 
finding thoſe of this fort ro be as ancient in their Minds as their very 
Memories, not having obſerved their carly inſinuation, nor by what 
means they gotthem, thcy are apt 10 reverence them as facred Things, 
not to ſuffer them to be profaned, touched, or queſtioned , but look on 
them as the rim and 7bummim et up in their Minds immediately by 
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GOD Hirmlclf, to te the great and unerring Dec;ders of Truth and 
Falſhood, and the Judges to which they are ro appeal in all manner of 
Controverſies. | 

$. 10. This Opinion of his Principlzs (let them be what they will) 
being once eftabliſhed in any one's Mind, it \iseaſie to Le imagined what 
reception any Propoſition ſhall find, how clearly foever no that thall 
invalidate their Authority, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles ; 
whereas the groſleſt Ablurditiesand Improbabilities, being bat agreeable 
to ſuch Principleg, go down glibly, and are eafily digeſted. The great 
obſtinacy, that is to be found in Men firmly believing quite contrary Opi- 
nions, though many times equally abſurd, in the various Religions of 
Mankind, are as evident a Proof, as they are an unavoidable conſequence 
of this way of Reaſoning from received traditional Principles : So that 
Men will disbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evidence of their Sen- 
ſes, and give their own Experience the lye, rather than admit of any 
thing difagrecing with theſe ſacred Tenets. Take an intelligent Romaniff, 
that trom the very firſt dawnings of any Notions in his Underſtanding, 
hath had this Principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. That he mult believe 
as the Church believes, or that the Pope 1s Infallible : and this he never 


ſo much as heard queſtioned, till at forry or fifty years old he met with 
one of other Principles : How 1s he prepared eafily to ſwallow, not only 
againſt all Probability, but even the clear Evidence of his Senſes, the 
Doctrine of Tranſubltantiation, and will believe that to be Fleſh, whichhe 
ſees to be Bread ? And what way will you take ro convince a Mah ofany 
improbableOpinion he holds, who, with ſome Philoſophers , hath laid 
down this as a foundation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe his Rea- 
fon (for ſo Men improperly call Arguments drawn. from their Prin- 
Ciples) againſt their Senſes ? Let an Enthuſiaſt be principled, that he or 
his Teacher is inſpired, and ated by an immediate Communication of 
the Divine Spirit ; and you in vain bring the Evidence of clear Reaſons 
againſt his Peftrines. Whoever theretore have imbibed wrong Princi- 
ples, are nor, in Things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be moved 
by the moſt apparent and convincing Protabilities , till they are fo can- 
did and ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to examine even 
thoſe very Principles, which many never ſuffer themſelves to do. 

d. 11, Secondly, Next to theſe, are Men whoſe Underſtandings are caſt 
mto a Mold , and faſhioned juſt to the fize of a received Hypothefrs. 
The difference berween theſe and the former,is,that they willadmit of mat- 
ter of FaQt,and agree with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of 
Reaſons, \and explaining the manner of Operation. Theſe are not at that 0- 
pen deftance with their Senſes, as the former; they canendure to hearken 
totheir Intelligence a little more patiently :but will by no means admit of 
their Reports, in the Explanation of Things, nor be prevailed on by Pro- 
babilitics which would convince them that Things are not brought about 
jult aſter the ſame manner, that they have decreed within themſelves that 
uliby are. Would it not be an infufterable a thing for a learned Profeſlor, 
and that which his Scarlet would bluſh for, to have his Authority of 
jorty vears ſtanding wrought out of hard Rock Greek and Latin , with 
no ſmall expence ot Time and Candle, and confirmed by general Tradi- 
tion, and a reverend Beard, in an inſtant overturned by an upſtart Nove- 
liſt; and he made to confeſs, That what fe taught his Scholars thirty 
years ago, was all Errour and Miſtake ; and that he fold them hard Words 
and Ignorance at a very dear rate? What Probabilities, I lay, are ſufficient 
to prevaiÞ in ſuch a caſe? And who ever by the moſt cogent E_ 
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will be prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his old Opinions, 
and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which with hard Study, he 
hath all his Time been labousing for, and turn himfclt out ſtark naked, 
in queſt a-freſh of new Notions 2 All the Arguments can be uſed, will be 
as little able to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller, to part with 
his Cloak, which he held only the faſter. To this of wrong Hypotheſis, 
may be reduced the Errors, that may be occaſioned by a true Hypotheſis, 
or right Principles, but not rightly underſtood, There is nothing more 
familiar than this, The Inſtances of Men, contending for different Opi- 
nions, which they all derive from the infa!lible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable-Proof of it. All that call themſelves Chriſtians, allow the 
Text, that ſays, w4ſavwaſ, to carry in it the Obligation to a very weighty 
Duty. But yet how erroneous will one of their PraCtices be, who under: 
ſtanding nothing but the French, take this Rule with one Tranſlation td 
be repentez vous , repent; or with the other, faitez Penitence, do 
Penance. 

$. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs Men's Appetites, and pre- 
vailing Paſſions, run the ſame Fate. Let never ſo much Probability han 
on one ſide of a covetous Man's Reaſoning, and money on the other ; m__ 
it is caſie to foreſee which will out-weigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud- 
Walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries : and though, perhaps, ſometimes the 
force of a clear Argument may make ſome Impreſſion, yet they never- 
theleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that would captivate, or 
diſturb them. Tell a Man, paſſionately in Love, that he is gilted ; bring 
a ſcore of Witneſſes of the Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, 'tis ten to one bur 
three kind Words of hers, ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies. Quod 
volumus, facile credimus ; what ſuits our Wiſhes, is forwardly believed, is, 
I ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once experimented: and though 
Men cannot always _ gain-fay, or reſiſt the force of manifeſt Proba- 
bilities, that make againſt them ; yet yield they not to the Argument. 
Not but that it is the Nature of the Underſtanding. conſtantly to cloſe 
with the more probable ſide , but yet a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend and 
reſtrain its Enquiries, and not permit a full and fatisfaftory Examination, 
as far as the Matter in Queſtion is capable, and will bear it to be made. 
Until that be done, there will be always theſe ewo ways /eft of evading the 
moſt, apparent Probabilities. 

d.13- Firſt, That the ments being (as for the moſt part they are) 
brought in Words,chere may be a Fallacy latent in them:and the Conſequen- 
ces being, perhaps, many in Train, they may be ſome of them incoherent, 
There be very few Diſcourſes, are ſo clear and conſiſtent, to which 
moſt Men may not, with fatisfaQtion enough to themſelves, raiſe this 
doubt ; and from whoſe conviction they may not, without reproach of 
Diſingenuity or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the old Reply, 
Non 3r> aaa etiam fi perſuaſeris ; though I cannot anſwer, I will 
not yield. 

$. 1 4 Second!y,Manifeſt Probabilities may be evaded,and the Aſſent with- 
held upon this Suggeſtion, That 7 know nor yet all that may be ſaid on the 
contrary fide ; and therefore though he be beaten, *tis not neceſſary he 
ſhould yield, not knowing what Forces there are in reſerve behind. This 
is a refuge againſt Conviction ſo open and ſo wide, that it is hard to de- 
termine, when a Man is quite out of the Verge of it. 
$.\15. But yet there is ſame end of it, and a Man having carefully en- 
ired into all the grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs ; done his ut- 
oft ro inform himſelf in all Particulars fairly ; and. caſt up the whole 
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'Summ on both ſides, may in moſt Cafes come to acknowledge, upori the 
whole Matter, on which fide the Probability reſts : wherein ſome 
Proofs in Matters of Reaſon, which are ſuppoſitious upon univerſal Expe- 
Tience, are ſo cogent and clear; and ſome Teſtimonies in Matters of Fact 
ſo univerſal, that he cannot refuſe his Aſſent. So that, | think; we may 
conclude, that in Propoſitions, where though the Proofs in view are of 
moſt Moment, yet there are ſufficient grotinds, th ſuſpet rhat there is 
either Fallacy in Words, »r certain Proofs, as conſiderable, to be prodit- 
ced on the contrary ſide, there Afſent, Suſpenſe, or Diſſent, are ofteri 
voluntary A&tions : But where the Proofs are ſuch, as 'make it highly 

robable, and there is not ſufficient ground to ſuſpe, that there is either 

allacy of Words, (which ſober and ſerious Conſideration may diſcover,) 
nor equally valid Proofs yet undiſcovered latent on the other tide, (which 
alſo the Nature of the thing, may, in ſome Caſes, make plain to 4 conſi- 
derate Man,) there, I think, a Mer, who has weighed them, c4» ſcarce 
refuſe his Aſſent to the ſide, on which the'greater Probability appears. 
Whether it be probable, thgt a promiſcuous jumble of printing” Letters 
ſhould often fall into a Method and Order, which ſhould ſtamp in Paper 
a coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a blind fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, not 

ided by an underſtanding Agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bo- 

ies of any Species of Animals ; in theſe and the like Caſes, I think, no 
Body that conſiders them, can be one jot at a ſtand which ſide to take, 
nor at all waver in his Aſſent. Laſtly, when there can be noSuppoſition, 
(the thing in its own Nature indifferent, and wholly depending upon the 
Teſtimony of Witneſles,) that there is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as fot 
the Matter of Fatt atteſted; Which by Enquiry, is tobe learned, v. g. whe- 
ther there was 1700 years agone ſuch a Man at Rome as Fatius Ceſar: It 
all fuch Caſes,l fay, I think it is not in any rational Man's Powet torefuſe 
his Aſſent ; but that it neceffarily follows, and cloſes with fuch Probabili- 
ties. In other leſs clear Cafes, I think, it is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend 
his Aſſent ; and, perhaps, content himſelf with the Proofs he has, if they 
favour the Opinion that ſuits with his Inclination, or Intereſt, and fo ſtop 
from farther ſearch. But that a Man ſhould afford his Aﬀent to that ſide, 
gn which the lefs Probability appears to him, ſeems to me utterly impra- 
Nicable, and as impoſſible, as it is to believe the fame thing probable 
and improbable at the ſame time. 

$. 16. As Knowledge, is no more arbitrary than Perception ; fo, I 

think, Aſſent is no more in our Power than Know When the Agree- 
ment of any two /deas appear to our Minds, whether immediately, of 
by the Aſſiſtence of Reaſon, I can no more refuſe ro perceive, no more 
avoid knowing, it, than can avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects, which I turn 
my Eyes to, and look on in day-light : And what upon full Examina- 
tion I find the moſt probable, I catmot deny my Aſent to. But thongh 
we cannot hinder our Knowledge, where the Agreement is once percei- 
ved by our Minds; nor our Aſſent, where the Probability manifeſtly ap- 
pears upon due Conſideration of all the Meaſures of it: Yet we can hin- 
der both Knowledge and Aſſent, ks Stopping our Enquiry, ahd not imploy- 
ing our Faculties in the ſearch of any Trath: it it were not fo, [ 
Error, or Infidelity could not in any Caſe be a Fault. Thus in ſome Caſes, 
we can prevent or w our Aſſent: But can a Man, verſed in modern 
or ancient Hiſtory, doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Kome, or whe- 
ther there was fuch a Man as Julius Ceſar 2 Indeed there are millions of 
Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think himſelf concerned to know ; 


as whether Ri:hard the Third was crook-back'd, or no ; or whether Roger 
Bacon 
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Bacou was a Mathematician, or a Magician : In theff and ſuch like Caſes, 
where the Aſlent one way or other, is of no Importance to the Intereſt 
of any one, no Action, no Concernment of his following, or depending 
thereon, there 'tis not ſtrange, that the Mind ſhould give it ſelf up to the 
common Opinion, or render it ſelf to the firſt Comer. Theſe and the 
like Opinions, are of fo little weight and moment, thatJike Motes in the 
Sun, their Tendencies are very. rarely taken notice; of. They are there, 
as it were, by Chance, and the Mind lets them float at liberty. But where 
the Mind judges, the Propoſition has Concernment jn it, where the ACſ- 
ſent, or not Aſſenting, is thought to draw Conſequences after it of mo- 
ment, and Good or Evil to depend on ;chufing, or refuſing the right 
ſide, and the Mind ſets it ſelf ſeriouſly to enquire, and examine the Pro» 
bability ; rhere, I think, it is not in our Choice, to take which fide we 
pleaſe, if manifeſt odds appears on either : The greater Probability, I think, 
in that Caſe, will determine the Aſſent ; and a, Man can no more avoid af- 
ſenting, or taking it to be true, where he perceives the greater Probabili- 
ty, than he can avoid knowing it to be true, where he perceives the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of any two /deas, WE 

If this be ſo, -the Foundation ,of Errour will lie in wrong Meaſures of 
Probability ; as the Foundation of Vice, in wrong Meaſures of Good. 

$. 17. Feurthly,, The fourth and laſt wrong Meaſure of Probability 1 
ſhall take notice of, 'and which keeps in Ignorance, or Error, more Peo- 
ple than all the other together, is that which I have mentioned in the 
fore-going Chapter, I mean, the giving «p our Aſſent to the common recei- 
ved Opinions,, either of our Friends, ar. Party ; Neighbourhood , or 
Country. How many Men have no other ground for their Tenets, than 
the ſuppoſed Honeſty, or Learning, or Number. of thoſe of the fame Pro- 
feſſion 2 As if honeſt, or bookiſh Men could not. crr, or Truth were to be 
eſtabliſhed by. the Vote of the Multitude ; yet this with moſt Men ſerves 
the Turn. The Tenet hag had the atteſtation of reverend Antiquity ; it 
comes to me with the Paſs-port of former Ages,andtherefore I am ſecure in 
the Reception I give it: other Men have been andare of the ſame Opinion, 
(for that is all is faid, )and therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it, A 
Man may more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, than 
take them up by ſuch Meaſures. AllMen are liableto Error, and moſt Men 
are in many Points, by Paſſion or Intereſt, under Temptation to it. If we 
could but ſee the ſecret motives, that influenced the Men of Name and 
Learning in the World, and the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not always 
find, that it was the embracing of Truth for its own fake, that made 
them eſpouſe the Dodtrines, they owned and maintained. This at leaſt is 
certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, which a Man may not receive 
upon this ground. There is no Error to be named, which has not had 
its Profeſiors: And a Man ſhall never want crooked Paths to. walk in, if 
he thinks he isin the right way, where-ever he has the Foot-ſteps of others 
to follow. 

$. 18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe is made in the World about 
Errors and Opinions, I muſt do Mankind that Right, as to ſay, There are 
mot ſo many Men in Errors, and wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. 
Not that I think they embrace rhe Truth ; but indeed, becauſe concer- 
ning thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they have no Thought, 
no Opinion at all. For if any one ſhoulda little catechiſe the greateſt part 
of the Partifans of moſt of the Sets in the World, he would not find, con- 
cerning thoſe Matters they are ſo zealous tor, that they have any Opi- 
nions of their own : much leſs would he have Reaſon to think, that they 
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took them upon the Examination of Arguments, atid Appearitice of Pro — 


babiliry. They are reſolved to ſtick to a Party, that Fducation of Inte- 
re{t has engaged them in; and there, like the common Soldiers of a1 Ar- 
my, ſhew their Courage and Warmth, as their Leaders dire, withou 
ever examining, or ſo muclt as knowing the Cauſe they contend for. If 
a Man's lyfe s, that he has no ſerious Regyiird to — for what 
Reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats his Head about the Opinions of hx 
Church, and troubles himſelf to examine rhe gtourids of this or that Do- 
&rine 2 'Tis enough for him to obey his rs, to have his Hand, and 
his Tongue ready tor the fupport of the common Cauſe , and thetet 
approve himſelf to thoſe, who can give himCredir,Prefertnent,ofProtedtion 
in that Society. Thus Men become Profeffors of,and Combatants for thoſs 
Opinions,they were never convinced of, ior Proſelites to; no,not ever had 
4@-much as floating in their Heads: And though- one-eatinot ſay, there 
are fewer improbable Opinions in the World than there are ; yer this 
is. ceftain, there are fewer that acttmlly afferrt t6 them” chan is 


CHAP. XX. 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 


C x. L L that can fall within the compaſs of humane Underftan. 
ding, being either, Firft, The Nature of Things, as they 
are in themſelves, their Relations, and their manner of Operation : Or, 
Secondly, that which Man himſelf ought ro do, as a rational and volunta- 
t, for the Attarmment of any Ends, eſpecially Happineſs : Or, 
Thirdly, The ways and means, whereby the Knowledgg of both the one 
and the other of rheſe, are attained and communicated ; I think, S$:;exce 
may be divided properly into theſe Three ſorts. | 
M z. Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, as they are in their own proper 
Beings, their Conſtitutions, Properties, and Operations, whereby I mean 
not only Matter, and Body, bur Spirits alſo, which have their proper Na- 
tures, Conſtitutions, and Operations as well as Bodies. This in a little 
more enlarged Senſe of the Word, I call quaxs, or natural Philoſophy, The 
end of this, is bare ſpeculative Truth, and whatſoever can afford the 
Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this branch, whether it be God him- 
ſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any other of their AﬀeRtions, as Number, 
and Figure, &c. : 
$.3. Secondly,npxurra, The Skill of Right applying our ownPowers and 
Actions, for the Artginment of Things good and uſetul. The moſt conſi- 
derable under this Head, is Erhicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules, 
and Meaſures of humane Actions, which lead ro Happineſs, and the 
Means to pratiſe them. The end of this is not bare Speculation, and the 
Knowledge of Truth; but Right, and a Condut ſuitable to ir. 
$. 4- 7hirdly,The third Branch may be catted aywdnic,or rhe Doftrine of 
Signs, the moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly enough termed alſo 
ao9um, Logick ; the buſineſs whereof,is to conſider the Nature of Signs,the 
Mind es uſe of for the underſtanding of Things, or conveying its 
Knowledge to others. For ſince the Things, the Mind contemplates, are 
Aaaz none 
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none of them, beſides it ſelf, preſent to the Underſtanding , *tis neceffary 
that ſomething elſe, as a Sign or Repreſentation of the rhing it conſiders, 
ſhould be preſent to it: And theſe are /zeas. Ant becaule the /deas of 
one Man's Mind cannot unmediately be laid open to the view of another ; 
nor be themſelves laid up any where, but in the Memory, which is apt to 
let them go and loſe them: Therefore ro communicate our /deas one to 
another, as well as record them tor our own uſe, Signs of our 1deas are 
alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which Men have found moſt convenient, and 
therefore generally make uſe of, are articulate Sounds. The Confidera+ 


tion then of 7deas and Words , as the great Inſtruments of Knowledge, 


make no deſpicable part of their Contemplation, who would take a view 
of humane Knowledge in the whole Extent of it. And, ps, if they 
were diſtin&tly weighed, and duly conſidered, they would afford us ano- 
ther ſort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hitherto ac» 
quainted with. 

$. 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt general, as well as nataral divis 
fron of the Objects of our Underſtanding. For ſince a Man can employ 
his Thoughts about nothing, but either the Contemplation of Things 
themſelves for the diſcovery of Truth ; Or about the Things in his own 
Power, which are his own Ations, for the Attainment of his own Ends; 
Or the Signs the Mind makes uſe of, both in rhe one and the other, and 
the right ordering of them for its clearer Information. All which three, 
viz. Things as they are in themſelves knowable ; Actions as they depend 
on us, in order to Happineſs ; and the right uſe of Signs in order to Know- 
ledge, being roro ce/odifferent, they teemed to me to be the three great 


Provinces of the intellectual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtint one 
from another, 
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BOO K I. 


CHAP. LI 


Introduttion. 
SECT. 


things uſeful to us. : 
6. K mh the extent of our Capaci» 
ties will binder us from uſeleſs Cu- 
riot , Scepticiſni,and Idleneſs. 


this Eſſay. 
&. Apoey for 1d 
/ 
CHAP. Il: 


No innate ſpeculative Principles, 


SECT. | 

1. The way fon how we come by 
any Knowledge, ſufficient to prove 
it not innate. 

2. General Aſſent the great Argu» 
ment, 

3. Univerſal Conſent proves nothing 
mate, 

4. What is, is ; and, It is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be, not univerſally afſens 
ted to, 

5. Not on the Mind naturally im 
printed » becauſe not known to 
Children, Idiots, &Cc. 

6,7.That Men know them when they 
come to the uſe of Reaſon, anſwer'd. 


8. If Reaſon diſcovered them, that 
would not prove them innate. 


g--11. Tis falſe rhat Reaſon difeovers 


them. 


Iz. The coming te the Tſe of Reaſon, 
not the time we come to know 
theſe Maxims, 

4. Bythis, they are not dift inguiſhed 

from other knowable Truths. 

14. If coming to the uſe of Reaſon 
were the time of their diſcovery, 
it would not prove them innate. 

15,16. The ſteps by which the Mind at- 
tains ſeveral Truths. * 
17. Aſſenting as ſoon as propoſed and 
x underſtood , proves them not in- 
nate. 

18. If ſuch an 4ffent be a mark of in- 
nate, then that One and Two are 
equal to Three; that Sweetneſt 
is mot Bitterneſs; and a thous 
ſand the like muſt be innate. 

19.Such leſs general Propoſitions known 
before theſe univerſal Maxims. 

20. Oe and One, equal to Two, &c. 
nor getferal nor uſeful, anſwered. 

21. Theſe Maxims not being known 
Jometimes till propoſed, proves 
them not _—_ 

22. Implicitly known before propoſing, 
Pons that the Mind ts yok 
of underitlanding them, or elſe 
hanifies nothing, 

23. The Argument of aſſenting on firſt 
hearing , is upon a falſe ſuppoſi- 
tion of no precedent teaching, 


2 4- Not innate, becauſe not univerſally 
aſſented to. 


'* 25. Theſe Maxims not the firſt known, 


26. And ſo not innate. 


27. Net 
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27. Not innate, becauſe they appear 


leaft, where what is innate ſhews 2:2---26. Flow men commonly come by their 


it ſelf cleareſt. 
28. Recapitulation. 


" CHAP; il 


No innate praftical Principles; 
SECT, 

1. No moral. Principles ſo clear and 
ſor generally received, as the 
forementioned ſpeculative Ma- 
xims. 

2. Faith and Juſtice not owned as 
Principles by all Men. 

3. Obj. 7howgh Men deny them in 
their Prattice , yet they admit 
them in their Thoughts, anſwered. 

4. Moral Rules need a Proof, ergo 
not innate. 

5. Inſtance in teeping Compatts, 

6.Vertue generally approved, not be- 
cauſe innate, but becauſe profi- 
table. 

7. Men's Atlions convince us , that 
the Rule of Vertue is not their 
internal Principle, 

8. Conſcience no proof of any innate 
Moral Rate. 

9. Inſtances of Enormities prattiſed 
without remorſe. 

10. Men have contrary prattical Prin- 
ciples, 

11---13. Whole Nations rejett ſeveral Mo- 
ral Rules. 

14. Thoſe who maintain innate pradi- 
cal Principles, tell us not what 
they are. 

3 5---19, Lord Herbert's innate Principles 
vi examined, 

20, Obj. Inmate Principles may be cor- 

rupted, anſwered. : 
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21. Contrary Principles in the World. 


Principles. | 
27. Principles muſt be examined. 
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CHAP, IV. 


Other (on ſiderations about innate ar 
ciples, both Speculative and Praftical; 


SECT, 

i. Principles wat innate, unleſs their 
Ideas be innate. 

2,3. Ideas, epecigy thoſe belonging to 
Principles, not born with Chits 
dren, 

4,5. 1dentity an Idea not innate. 

6. Whole and Fart not innate Ideas. 
7. Idea of Worſhip not innate, 
8---11./dea of GOD mot ihnate. 
12, Suitable to GOD's Goodneſs, that 
all Men fhould have an Idea of 
Him, therefore naturally imprin- 
ted by Him; anſwered. 

1 3-16. /deas of GOD warious in diffe- 

rent Men, 
17.1f the Idea of GOD be not innate, 
no other can be ſuppoſed innate. 
18. /dea of Subſtance not innate. 
19. No Propoſitions can be innate, fince 
Ideas are innate. 
20. Principles not innate, becauſe of 
little uſe, or little certainty, 

/ 21. Difference of Men's Diſcoveries 
depends upon the different applis 
cation of their Faculties, 

23, Men muſt think and know for thews 
ſelves. 
23.Whence the Opinion of inuate Prins 
ciples. 
2 4. Conclu/ton, 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Ideas im general. 
SECT, | 

1. {dea is the Objetl of Thinking. 

2. Af Ideas come fron Senſation or 
Reflexion. 

3. TheObjeds of Sevſation one Sourſe 
of Ideas. 

4. The Operations of our Minds about 


ſen/ible Ideas, the other Sour ſe of 


them, 
5. All our Ideas are of the one or the 
other of theſe. 

6. Obſervable in Child: en. 

7. Men are differently furniſhed with 
theſe, according to the different 
Objedts they converſe with. 

8, Ideas of Reflexion had later, be- 
cauſe they need Attention. 

9. The Soul begins to have Ideas, 
when it begins to perceive. 

10. The Soul thinks not always ; for, 
Firſt, it wants Proofs. 

11. Secondly, It is not always conſcious 


of it. 

12, Pant, If a fleeping Man thinks 
without knowing it, the Sleeping 
and waking Man are tivo perſovs. 

13. Fourthly, Impoſſible to convince 
thoſe n 4 Nleep without dreaming, 

that they think, 

1 4 Fifthly, That Men dream without 
remembring it, in vain urged. 

15. Sixthly, Upon their Hypotheſts, 
the Thoughts of a fl:eping Man 
ought to be moſt rational. 

16. Seventhly, On this Hypotheſis the 
Soul muſt have Ideas not derived 
from Senſation or Reflexion, of 

of which there 1s no appearance, 

17. Eightly, If I think when I knot 
it not, no body elſe can know zt. 

1?, Ninthly, How knows any one that 
the Soul always thinks 2 For if it 
be not a ſelf-evident Propoſition, 
it needs proof. 
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19. Tenthly, That a Man ſhouldfte Eujie 


in thinking, and yer not retain it 
the next moment, ery 1mpr o- 
Fable. 

20---24. No [deas but from Senſation or Re- 
fiexion, evident, if we obſerve 
Children. 

25. In the reception of ſanple Ideas, 
the Vaderſtanding is moſt of al 
paſhve. 
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CHAP. Il. 
"mM Of ſimple Ideas. 


1. Vucompounded Appearances. 
2,3. The Mind can neither make nor 
deft roy them, 


CHAP. 1Il. 
Of 1d 
= FR f Ideas of one Senſe 


I. As Colours of Seeing, Souad: of 
/ fearing. 
v Few /mmple Ideas have Names, 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Solidity, 
SECT. 4 TOW 


1. We receive this Idea from touch. 

2. Solidity fills Space, 

}- Dist init from Space, 

4. From Hardneſs. 

5. On Solidity depends Impulſe, Re- 
Niſtence, and Protruſion. 

6. What ut ts. 


CHAP. V. 
Of ſunple Leas by more than one Senſe. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VL 
Of ſimple Ideas of Reflexion, 
S EC T. 


about its other Ideas ? 


2. The Idea of Perception, and Idea 
of Willing, we have from Refle- 


X10n, 
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CHAP, VIL 


Of Simple Ideas, both of Senſation and 


Refiexion, 
SECT, 
1---6, Pleaſure and Pain, 
7. Exiſtence and Unity. 
8. Power. 
9. Succeſſion. 


10. Simple Ideas the Materials of 


all our Knowledpoe. 


ks Are the Operations of the Mind 


CHAP VIII. 


Other Conſiderations concerning ſumple 
Ideas. 


SECT. 
1---6. Poſitive Ideas from privative Cau« 


ſes. 
7, e. Ideas in the Mind, Qualities in 
Bodies. 
9, 10. Primary and Secondary Quali- 
ties. 
11, 12. Z/ow primary ualities. produce 
their Ideas. 
13,14. How Secondary. 
15-23: Ideas of primary Qualities are re- 
ſemblances; of ſecondary, not. 
24,25. Reaſon of our miſtake in this. 
16. Secondary Qualities twofold ; 
Firſt, Immediately perceivable ; 
Secondly, Mediately percervable. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Perception. 


1. It is the firft hmple Idea of Re- 


flexion. 


SECT 


2-*-4. 


OO En 


2-14. Ferception is only when the Mind 
recetves the Impre 
$, 6. Children, though they have [deas, 
in the Womb, have none innate. 
7. Which Ideas firſt is not evident, 
8---10. /deas of Senſation often changed 
by the Judgment, 
t1--14. Perception puts the difference be- 
tween Animais and inferior Be« 


ing 
Is. Ferception the inlet of Knows 


ledge. 
CHAP. X. 
Of Retention, 
SECT. 
1. Contemplation. 
2. Memory. / 
3. Attention, Repetition, Pleaſure 
and Pain fix Ideas. _ 


4s 5+ ddeas fade in the Memory. 

6. Conſtantly repeated Ideas can 
fſearce be loſt. 

7. In remembr ing the Mind is often 
allrve. 

8. Two defetls in the Memory, Oblis 
vion and Slowneſs. 

9. Brutes have Memory. 


CHAP. XL 
Of Diſcerning, &c. 
SECT. 


1. No Knowledge without it. 
2. The difference of Wit and Judg- 
ment. 
4 Clearneſs alone hinders Confufton. 
4+ Comparing. | 
5. Brates compare, but imperſety. 
6. Compounding, 
7. Brutes compound but little. 
8. Numing, 
g. Abſtraction. 
19,11. Brutes ab/tratl net. 
12,13. /dio!s and mad Men. 
I4. Method, \ 
t5. Theſe are the beginnings of hu= 
mane Knowledge. 
16. Appeal to Experience, 
17. Dark room. 
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5. The Idea of Duration applicalle 


CHAP, XIL. : to T7 ings whilſt we ſeep. 
6.--S, The Idea of Succeſſion not from 
of E omplex Ideas. Motion, F I f 
SECT. ; -»-1 1. The train of {deas has acertai 
”\. Made by the Mind out of ſimple p degree door =y 
ones, | 12. Thu train themeaſure of other Suc« 
2. Made — ceſſions, p 
3- Are either Modes, Subſtances, or x13...15, The Mind cannot fix long on one 
Relations. tnuariable Idea. 
4 Modes. 16, Ideas, however made, include #0 
5.Sim le and mixed Modes. ſenſe of Motion. 
6. Subſtances Sing/e or Colledtive. 17. Time is Duration ſet out by Mea» 
7, Relation, ſures, 
e. The ablruſeſt Ideas from the two 18, A good meaſure of Time muſt di- 
Sources, vide its whale Duration into equal 
periods, 
—_ 19. The Revolutions of the Sun and 
CHAP. XII. —=_ the propereſt Meaſures of 
0 f Space, and its ſimple Aodes. 20, But wot by their motion, But perio« 
dical appearances, 
SECT. 21. No two parts of Duration can be 
rt. Simg/e Modes. certainly known to be equal. 
2. Ideq.of Space. 22. Time not the meaſure of Motion. 
b 3. Space and Ext enfion, 23. Minutes, Hours, and Tears, not 
4 Imme ofi! 'Y. ' neceſſary meaſures of Duration. 
' 5,6. Figure. 24, The meaſure of Time two ways ap= 
noerb, F laces.” plied, 
I 1---I 4. Extenſion and Body not the ſame. 2.5 ---27, Our meaſure of Time applicable to 
15-—x7. Subſtance which we Know not, no Duration before Time. 


roof again(f Space without Body. wes. Kecrniey. 
18,19. br and Accidents of little | ans. | 

uſe in i 47h "i > TEK wm 
20. A Vactum beyond the utmoi? 

bounds of Body. REL CHAP. XV. 
py pc 4as uf FEI Of Duration and Expanſion conſidered 
22. Motion proves a Vacuum. together 
23. The Ideas of Space and Body div coop 


ſtint. I. Both capab | 41 
WF ; | able of greater and leſs. 
Te rover ie the fame. | *-Exponn me Jeanted by Mater 
26.Ideas of Space and Selidity diftintt. 3 ty Mew werecafhy admit afaie 
27. = differ little in clear /rmple Duration, than infinite Expanſion. 
[deas. 5. Time to Duration is as Place to 


— Expanſion. 
. 6. Time and Place are taken for ſo 
CHAP. XIV. much of either, 4s are ſet out by 
the Exiftence and Motion of 
of Duration. Body. 


SECT. Los | 7. Sometimes for ſo much of either, 
1. Duration 4s fleeting Extenſion. as we dehyn by meaſures taken 
2.--4. Its Idea from Refiexion on the from the bulk or motion of Bodies. 


' fraim of our Ideas. Bbb 8.They 


> 


Contents. 


8. They belong to all Beings: HET | Jdeas rom Senſation 
9. Allthe parts of Extenſion are Ex- 6 F 
tenſion; and all the parts of Du- 


ration, are Duration. ME” ol wo | 6. 7" 
10. Their parts inſeparable. CHAP. XY. 
11. Duration is as a Line, Expanſion , 
as a Solid. 2% Of other ſimple Modes. 
12. Duration has never two parts t0- SECT. 
gether, Expanſion altogether. ' 1,t. Modes of Motion, 
2 | I} | 3- Modes of Sounds. 
5. Modes of Taftes. 
CHAP. XVI. 7. Modes of Colours. 
' 8.Why ſome Modes have, and others 
Of Number. have not Names. 
SECT. | 
1. Number = ſimpleſt and moſt uni» : | _ 
verſal Idea. 4 
2. ts ok made by Addition. oy HAP. IX. Pl 
3. Each Made diſtin(t. of the Modes of Thinking. 


4: Therefore Demonſtrations in Num- SECT, © +» 
bers the mot preciſe. 1,2.Senſation, Remembrance, Contem- 


5,6. Names neceſſary to Numbers. plation, &Cc. 
7. Why Children number not earlier. 3- The various attention of the Mind 
?, Number meaſure all Meaſurables. in Thinking. 


4+. Hence probable that Thinking is 
| the dition, not Eſſence of the 
CHAP. XVII _—_ 


Of Infinity. | es 
SECT. | fir CHAP, XX: 


1. Infinity, in its original intention, 
_— to Space, Duration, Of \Modes of Pleaſure and Pam; 
and Number. | 
2,3-HHow we come bythe Idea o Infinity. SECT. 
[ 


. Our Idea of Space boundleſs. 1. Pleaſure and Pain ſimple Ideas. 
- And ſo of Azria 2, Good and Evil what. 
6. Why other Ideas are not capable of 3. Our Paſſions moved by Good and 
Infinity. | Evil. 
7. Difference between infinity of 4 Love, 
Space, and Space infinite, 5. Hatred, 
8:We have no Idea of infinite Space, 6. Defire. 
9. Number affords us the cleareſt 7. Joy. 
Idea of Infinity, 8, Sorrow, 
10-11, Our different conception of the Ins 9. Hope, 
| fnity of Number, Duration, and Io. Fear. 
Expanſion. 11. Deſpair, 
It. Infnite Divifibility, _ ra 
13» 14:Þ No poitive Jtea of Jefinite. 14. What Paſſions all Men have. 
l "q 6,19, What is poſitive, what negative 15)! 6. Pleaſure and Pain what, 
in our Idea of Infinite, - Shame, 
20, Some think they have a poſitive 18. Theſe inflances to ſhew bow our 
| Idea of Eternity, and not Space, Ideas of the Paſſions are got from 
21, Suppoſed pofitive Jdeas of {nfinis Senſation and Reflex ion, 


ty cauſe of Miſtakes, CHAP, 


Contents, 


CH P, XXl, 


'Of Power. 
SECT. | 


I. This Idea how got. 

2. Power ail ive and paſſrue. 

3- Power inclades Relation. 

4- The cleare#t Idea of attive Power 
had from Spirit. 

5. Will and Underſtanding, two 
Powers, 

6. Faculties. 

7, Whence the Ideas of Liberty 
Neceſiity. 

8-12. Liberty what. 

g. Suppoſes the Underſtanding and 
Wil. 

10. Belongs not to Volition. 

11. Voluntary oppoſed to involuntary, 
not to Neceſſary. 

I 3. Neceſſity what. 

14-20» Liberty belong not to the Will. 

21. But to the Agent or Man. 

22-24. In reſpett of willing, a Man is 
not free. 

25-28, The Will determined by ſomething 
without it, 

29. The greater g_-_ Good deter- 
mines the W141! 

30---32. This is a Perfedtion of humane 
Nature. 
33. And takes not away Liberty. 
34, 35. Why Men chuſe differently. 

36. Why they chuſe amiſs. 

38. From the different appearance of 
Good. 

39. And judging amiſs on theſe Aj» 
pearances, 

40-42. Firſt, in comparing preſent and fr- 
ure. 

43. Secondly, In thinking wrong of the 
greatneſs or certainty of the Con- 
ſequence of any Action. 

44 Cauſes of wrong Judgment, [gno- 
rance, Inadvertency, Sloth, Paſ- 
hon, Faſhion, QC. 

45. Preference of ice to Vertue, a 
manifeſt wrong Judgment. 

47. Recapirulation, 


and 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Mixed Modes, 


. Mixed Modes what. 
. Made by the Mind. 
. Sometimes got by the Explication 
of their Names. 
4. The Name ties the Parts of the 
mixed Modes into one Idea. 
5. The Cauſe of making mixed Modes. 
6. Why Words in one Language, have 
none anſwering in another. 
7. And c—_— change. 
8. Mixed Modes, where they exiſt. 
9. £low we get the Ideas of mixed 
Modes. 
. Motion, Thinking and Power have 
been moſt medifeed. 
. Several Words ſeeming to fgnifie 
Adion, fignifie but the Effett. 
. Mixed Modes, made alſo of other 
Ideas. 


SECT, 


"=" 


(9) 


CHAP. ' XXIIIL 


Of the (omplex Ideas of Subſtances. 


SECT. 
I. /deas of Subſtances how made. 
2. Our Idea of Subſtance in general. 
3---6. Of the ſorts of Subſtances. 
4. No clear Idea of Subſtance in ge- 
eral, 
5. As clear an Idea of Spirit, as 
Body. 
7. Powersa great part of our complex 
Ideas of Reon 
3. And why, 
9. Three ſorts of Ideas make our 
complex ones of Suſtances. 
The now ſecondary (ualigies of | 
Bodies would diſappear , if we 
could diſcover the primary ones of 
their minute Parts, 
Our Faculties of Diſcovery ſuited 
to our State. 
13. Conjetture bout Spirits, 
14. Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 
I5. /dea of ſpiritual Subſtances, as 
clear as of bodily Subſtances. 
16. No Idea of ahrad Subltance, 
Bbb xz 17. The 


I'2, 


Contents. 


17. The Cohehon of ſolid Parts, and 
impulſe the primary Ideas of 


ody. 

18. 7, binkio and Morivity, the pris 
mary Ihas / Spirit. 

I 9---21. Spirits capable of Motion. 

22, {dea of Soul and Body compared. 

2 3---27, Coheſion -4 ſolid Parts in Body, as 
hard to be conceived, as Thinking 
in a Soul. 

22, 29. Commanication of Motion by In 
pulſe, or by Thought, equally intel- 
tigible. 

z0. Ideas of Body and Sparit compa- 
red. 

31. The Notion of Spirit involves no 
more dificalty in it, than that of 
Body. 

32. We know nothing beyond our ſimple 
Ideas. L 

»o25, Idea of God. 

” 36.No ho in our Complex one of SPt- 
rits, but thoſe got from Senſation 
or Reflextion. 

37. Recapitulation. 


CH A P. XXIV. 


Of Colleftive Ideas of Subſtances, 


SECT. 
r. One Idea. | 
2. Made by the Power of compoſing in 

the Mind. | 
3. All artificial Things are colleftive 
Hdeas. 


CHAP. XXV: 
Of Relation. 
SECT. 


rt. Relation what. 

2. Relations without correlative 
Terms, not eaſily perceived. 

3. Some ſeemingly abſolute Terms 
contain Relations. 

4. Relation different from the Things 
related. 

5. Change of Relation may be with- 
out any Change in the Subject. 

6. Relation only betwixt two Things. 

7. All Things capable of Relation. 


— 


: 8. The Ideas of Relations clearer fe 
ten, than f the Subjetts related. 
9. Relations all Yerminate in fimple 
| FJdeas. 

10. Terms leading the Mind beyond 
the Subject denominated, are Re- 
fative. 

11, Concluſion. 


—_— 


* 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Of Cauſe of Effeft, and other Relations, 
SECT. 
. I. Whence their Ideas got. 
| Þ. Creation, Generation, making Al- 
Feration. 
3,4- Relations of Time. 
' 5. Relations of Place and Extenſion. 
' 6. Abſolute Terms often ſtand for 


Relations. 


CHAP. XXVIL 
Of other Relations. 
SECT. 4 R 


I. Proportional. 
2. Natural. 
3. Znſtiruted, 

4. Moral. 

: 5. Moral Good and Fvuil, 

: 6. Moral Rules. 

7. Laws. 
8. Divine Law the meaſure of Sin 

' and Duty. 

' 9. Civil Law, the meaſure of Crimes 

and Innocence. 

Philoſophical Law, the meaſure of 
Vertue and Vice. 

Its Inforcements, Commendation, 

and Diſcredit. 

. Theſe three Laws the Rules of mo» 

ral Good and Evil. 

Morality ts the Relation of Ations 

to theſe Rules. 

. The denominations of Aftions of- 
ten miſlead us. 

17. Relations innumerable. 

18. Al Relations terminate in ſimple 
Hdeas. 

. We have ordinary as clear (or 
clearer ) Notion of the Relation, 
as of its Foundation. 

. The Notion of the Relation is the 

ſame, 


I'2, 


Content s. 


ſame, whether the Rule any Aion 
is compared to, be true or falſe. 


eee 


CHAP. XXVIIIL 
Of (Clear and Diſtin&, Obſcure and (on- 


fuſed 1deas. 
SECT, 

t. Ideas ſome clear and diſtinit, 0- 
thers obſcure and confuſed. 

2. Clear and Obſcure, explained by 
Sight. 

3. Cauſes of Obſcurity. | 

4. Diſtinit and confuſed, what. 

5. Objettion. 


6. Confuſion of Ideas, is in reference | 


to their Names. 

7, Defaults which make Confuſion. 
Fir, complex Ideas made up of 
too few ſimple ones. 

8, Secondly, Or its ſimple ones jum- 
bled diſorderly together. 

9. Thirdly, Or are mutable and un- 
determined. 

10. Confuſion without reference to 
Names, bardly conceivable. 

11. Confuſion concerns always two. 
deas. Py 

12. Cauſes of Confuſion. 

x3.C _—_— may be diſtinit in 
one part, and confuſed in another. 

14. This if not heeded, cauſes Confu- 
fron in our Argaings. 

t 5. Inſtance in Eternit ys 

16, 17. — Divifibility of Matter. 


CHAP. NXXIX. 


Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 


SECT. 
I. Real Ideas are conformable to 


their Archetypes. 

2. Simple Ideas all real. 

3. Complex Ideas are voluntary Com- 
binations. 

4. Mixed Modes made of conſiſtent 
Ideas are real. 

5. Ideas of Subſtances are real, when 
they agree with the Exiſtence of 
Things. 


C H A P. XXX. 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


ECT. 


1. Adequate Tdeas, are ſuch as per- 
feilly repreſent their Archetypes. 
2. Simple Ideas all adequate. 
3. Modes are all adequate. 
4» 5. Modes in reference to ſettled 
Names, may be inadequate. 
Ideas of Subſtances, as referr'd to 
real Eſſences not adequate. 
8---13. /deas of Subitances, as Collettions 
of their Qualities, are all inade- 
quate. 
12. Simple Ideas lum, and adequate. 
13. 4deas of Subſtances are lun, in- 
adequate. 
Ideas of Modes and Relations are 
Archetypes , and cannot but be 
adequate. 


6, 7. 


I 4. 


——— 
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CHAP. XXI: 
Of true and falſe Jdeas. 
SECT, 


I. Truth and Falſhood properly bee 
longs to M7 

2. Metaphyſical Truth contains a ta- 
cit Propoſition. 

3- No Idea as an appearance in the 
Mind true or falſe. 

4 Ideas referred toany thing may be 
true or falſe 

5. Other Men's Ideas, real Exi- 
ſtence, and ſuppoſed real Eſſences, 
are what Men uſually refer their 
Hdeas to. 

6 ---8. The cauſe of ſuch references. 

9. Simple Ideas may be falſe in refe- 
rence to others of the ſame name, 
but are leaſt liable tobe ſo. 

10. [deas of mixed Modes moſt liable 
tobe falſe in this ſenſe. 

It. Or at leait to be thought falſe. 

12. Aud why. 

13. As referred to real Exiſtences, 
none of our Ideas can be falſe, but 
thoſe of Subſtances, 

14---16. Firſt, Simple Ideas in this ſenſe 
not falſe, and why. .. 

15. Though one Man's Idea of Blue, 
ſhould be different from ano- 

i be r 's » I7, 


Contents. 


tt rr A; 


17. Secondly, Modes not falſe. 


18, Thirdly, Ideas of Subſtances are 
falſe, when the Combination is 


made of femple Ideas that donever 
co-exiſt; or has init the negation of 
any one that does conſtantly coexiſt. 

19. Truth or Falſhood always ſuppoſes 
affirmation or negation. 

2D. Ideas in themſelves neither true 
nor falſe. 

21. But are falſe, Firſt, when judged 


agreeable to" another Man's Idea 
without being ſo. 
2:2. Secondly, When judged to agree to 
real Exiſtexce, when they do not. 
23. Thirdly, When judged adequate 
without being ſo. 
2.4. Fourthly, When judged to repre» 
ſent the real Eſſence. 
25. 1deas when falſe. 
26. More properly to be called Right 
or Wrong, © 
$7. C urs M 


BOO 


CHAP. IL 


Of Words or Language i general. 


SECT, 
1. Man fitted to form articulate 
Sounds. 
2. To make them ſigns of Tdeas. 
3,4. To make general Signs. 
5. Words ultimately derived from 


ſuch as fignifie ſenfible Ideas. 


6. Diſtribution. 
CHAP. Il: 
Of the Signification of Words. 
LECT; 


1. Words are ſenſible Signs neceſſary 
for Communication. 
2,3. Words are the ſenſible Signs of his 
Ideas who uſes them. 

4. Words often ſecretly referred, 
Firſt, to the Ideas in other Men's 
Minds. 

5. Secondly, To the reality of Things, 

6. Words ly uſe readily excite Ideas. 

7. Words often uſed without fignift- 
Cab16n. 

8. Their Signification perfettly arti- 
trary. | 


K HI. 


CHAP. II. 
SECT. 


Of general Terms. 
1.7 he greateſt part of Words general. 
2, For every particular thing to have 
a name is impoſſible, 
3,4- _— uſeleſs. 
5. What things have proper » 
6-8, _ _ Words - "= 
. Generat Natures are , 
, abſtraft Ideas. CY 
10. Why the Genus is ordinar i! 

uſe of in Definitions. "Oy 

11. General and univerſal are Crea- 
tures of the Underſtanding, 

12. Abſtratt Ideas are the Eſſences of 
the Genera and Species. | 

13. They are the Workmanſbip of the 

Onderftanding, but have their 
foundation in the fimilitude of 
—_— 

14. Each diſtinit abſtraft Idea is a 4. 
ſtint Eſſence. 

15. Real and nominal Eſſexce. 

16. Conſtant connexion between the 
Name and nominal Eſſence. 

17. Suppoſition that Species are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their real Eſſences 
uſeleſs. 

18. Real and nominal Eſſence the ſame 
in ſimple Ideas and Modes, diffe- 
rent in Subſtances. 

19. Eſſences ingenerable and incorrus 
ptible. 

20. Recapitulation, 


CHAP. 


Ct ONneents. 


ac 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Names of (imple Ideas. 


SECT. | | 

i. Names of ſimple Ideas, Modes, 
and Subſtances, have each ſome- 
thing peculiar. 

2, Firſt, Names of fimple Ideas and 

Subſtances, intimate read Fxi- 
fence. 

3. Secondly, Names of fimple Ideas 
and Modes fignifie always both 
real and nominal Eſſence. 

4- Thirdly, Names of fimple Idcas 
undefinable. | 

5. If all were definable, "twould be 4 
proceſs in infinitum. 

6.What a Definition 6. | 

7. Simple Ideas wby undefinable. 
8,9. Inſtances Motion. 

10. Light. 
11.Simple Ideas why undefinable, far- 
ther explained. 
tz, 13. The contrary fhewed in complex 
Ideas by inſtances of a Statue and 
Rainbow. 
i4- The Names of complex Ideas 


when to be made intelligible by 


= 


Words. 
15. Fourthly, Names of fimple Ideas 
leaſt doubtful. 
16. Fifthly, Simple Ideas have few 
Aſcents in linea pradicamentali. 
17. Sixthly, Names of fimple laeas 
fland for Ideas not at all arbi- 
trary. 


CHAP. V: 


Of the Names of mixed Modes and 
Relations. 


1.7hey ftand for abſtraft Ideas, as 
other general Names. 
2. Firſt, The Ideas they ſtand for, 
are made by the Underſtanding. 
3- Secondly, Made arbitrarily, and 
without Fatterns. 
. How this is done. 
. Evidently arbitrary, in that the 


SECT 


Aa» 


Idza is often before the Exti« 

Ntence. | 

6. Inſtances Murther, Inceſt, Stab- 
bing. 

7. But ti} ſul fervient to the end of 

wage. 

8. 17 beveef rhe intranſlatable Words 
of arvers Languages area proof. 

9. This ſhews Species to be maile for 
Communication. 

15,11. In mixed Modes "tis the Name 
that ties the Combination toge- 
ther, and make it a Species. 

12. For the Originals of mixed Modes. 
we look no farther than the Mind, 
which alſo ſhews them to be the 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtan- 


ing. 

t 3. Their being made by the Under- 
Standing without Patterns, fhews 
the reaſon why they are ſo com- 
pounded. 

14. Names of mixed Modes fland al- 

ways for their real Eſſences. 

15. Why their Names are uſually got 

before their Ideas. 

16. Reaſon of my being ſo large on this 


Subjett; 
CHAP. VI. 
Of the Names of Subſtances, 


SECT, 


i. The common Names of Subſtances 
ſtand for ſorts. 
2. The Fence of each ſort is the 
abſtratt Idea. 
3- The nominal and real Eſſence dif- 
ferent. 
4+» 6. Nothing eſſential to Individuals. 
7,8. The nominal Eſſence bounds the 
Species. 
9. Not the real Eſſence which we 
know not. 

10. Not ſubitantial forms which we 

know leſs. 

11. That the nominal Eſſence is that 
whereby we diſtinguiſh Species , 
farther evident from Spirits. 

12. Whereof there are probably num- 


berleſs Species. 
I}. The 


Contents. 


Sh. 


13. The nominal Eſſence that of the 
Species, proved from Water and 
[ce. 


14---18. Difficulties againff a certain 


number of real Eſſences. 

19. Our nominal Eſſences of Subſtan- 
ces, not perfett Collettions of Pro- 
pertzes. 

21. But ſuch a Colleftion as our Name 
ſtands for. 

22. Our abſtrait Ideas are to us the 
meaſures of Species, inſtance in 

- that of Man. 

2.3. Species not diſtinguiſhed by Gene- 
ration. 

24. Diſtinguiſhing them by p JON 
Forms , not pretended to but in 
this part of the World. 

Subſtances diſtinguiſhed into Spe- 


cies, by their obvious quan | 


before ſubſtantial Forms 
thought of. 

25. The ſpecifick Eſſences are made 
by the Mind. 

26. Therefore very various and uncere 
tain, 

2.7. But not ſo arbitrarily as mixed 
Modes. 

28. Though very imperfett. 

29. HPhich yet ſerves for common Con- 
verſe. 

30. But makes ſeveral Eſſences figni- 
fied by the ſame Name. 

31. The more general our 1deas are, 
the more incompleat and partial 
they are. 

32. Thu all accommodated to the end 
of Speech. 

33- Inftance in Caſſuaries. 

34. Men make the Species inſtance 
Gold. 

35. Though Nature make the Simili- 
tude. 

36. And continues it in the races of 
Things. ; 

37. Each abtradt Idea is an Eſſence. 

38. Genera and Species, in order to 
naming, inft ance watch. 

39. Species of artificial Things leſs 
confuſed than natural. 

40. Artificial Things of diſtinit Spe- 
cies, 

41. Subſtances alone + have. proper 
Names. 


re 


III 


42. Difficulty ts treat of Words with 


Words. 


43» 44- {nſtance of mixed Modes in Ki- 


neah and Niouph.. 


45, 46+ Inftance of Subſtances in Zahab. 


47+ Their Ideas imperfett, and there: 
fore warious. 

48. Therefore to fs their Species, a 
real Eſſence is ſuppoſed. 

49. Which Suppofition is of no uſe. 

50. Concluſion. 


CHAP. VIL 
of Particles; 


I. Particles cone Parts, or whole 
Sentences _—_ 


2. 1n them confiſts the art of well 
ſpeaking. | 


SECT. 


3» 4- They ſhew what Relation the Mind 


gives to its own 7| houghts. 
5. Inftance in But. 


6. This Matter but lighly touched 
here. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Of Abſtraft and Concrete Terms. 
SECT 


1. Abſtratt Terms not predicable one 
of another, and why. 


2. They ſhew the difference of our 


HTdeas. 


—_—— 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the ImperfeFtion of Words. 


SECT. 


I. Words are uſed for recording and 
communicating our Thoughts. 
2. Any Words will ſerve for recor- 
ing. 
3. Communication by Words, Civil 
or Philoſephical, 
4. The Imperfettion of Words is the 
Doubt fulneſs of their Signification. 
5. Cauſes of ther Imperfedtion. 
6. The Names of mixed Modes doub:- 


ful. 
Firft, 


\ 
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The Contents. 


* Firſt, becauſe the Ideas they ſtand 
for; are ſo complex. 
7. Second! , P ecauſe they have no 
Standards. 
8. Propriety not a ſufficient Remedy. 
9. The way of Learning theſe Names 
contributes alſs to their Doubt- 
fulneſs. 
to. Hence unavoidable Obſcurity in 
ancient Authors. 
12: Firſt, To real Eſſences that can- 
not be known. 
13, 14. Secondly, To co-exiſting (Qualiries, 
which are known but imperfettly. 
15. With this Imperfettion, they may 
ſerve for Civil, but not well for 
Philoſephical uſe. 
16. Inſtance Liquor of Nerves. 
17. 1nſtance Gold. 
18. The Names of fimple Ideas the 
leaſt doubtful. 
19. And next to them ſimple Modes. 
20. The moſt doubtful are the Names 
of very compounded mixed Modes 


and Subſtances. 
21. Why this Imperfettion charged 
upon Words. 

22, 23. This ſhould teach us Moderation, 
in impefing our own Senſe of old 
auf 

CHAP. X 
Of the Abuſe of Words. 
SECT. | 
t. Abuſe of Wo? ds. 
2, 3. Firit, Words without any,or with- 

out Ideas. 

4. Occaftoned by — Names be- 
fore the Ideas they belong to. 

5. Secondly, Unſteady Application of 
them. 


6. Thirdly , Aﬀetted Obſcurity by 
wrong Application. 
5, Logick and Diſpute has much con- 
tributed to this. 
8. Calling it Subtilty. 
g. This Learning very little benefited 
Socrety. | | 
10. But deſtroy'd the Inſtruments of 
Xnowledge and Communication. 
11. As uſeful as to confound the ſound 
of the Letters. 


Iz. This Art has perplexed Religion 
and, Juſtice. * 0 
13. And ought not to paſs for Lear- 
| ning. | 
14. Fourthly, Abuſe, taking them for 
Things. | 
I5. Inſtance in Matter. 
16. Thus makes Errors laſting. 
17. Fifthly, Abuſe ſetting them for 
what they canuot ſignifie. 
18./.g. putting them jor the real 

- ences of —_—_ 

I9. Hence we think every chanze » 
oar ldea in'S$ WL ; p.. . 
change the Specie-. | 

20. The Cauſe of this Abuſe, a * 
fition of Nature's — = 


reenaryy ERS 
21: This Abuſe contailts two falſe Supe 
pofitions. 


22. Sixtbly, Abuſe, a Suppoſttion that 
Words have a wo evident 
fignification. 
23. The Ends of Language, Firſt, To 
convey our [deas. 
2.4. Secondly, to doe i? with quickneſs. 
25. Thirdly, Therewith to convey the 
Knowledge of Things. | 
26---31. How Men's Words fail in all theſe, 
32. #1ow in Subltaxces. 
33- How in Modes and Relations. 
34- Seventhly, Figurative Speech alſa 
an Abuſe of Language. 


CHAP. XL 


Of the Remedies of the fare-going Inpers 
feftion and Abuſes, 
SECT. 
1. They are worth ſeeking. 
2. Are not eafie.. ., _. 
3- But yet neceſſaty to Philoſophy. 
4. Miſuſe of Words the _ of 
great Ertors. | | 
5. Obſtinacy. 
6. And Wrangling. 
7. Inſtance Bat and Bird, _ 
8. Firſt, Remedy to uſe noWord with- 
out an Idea, <p 
g. Secondly, Have diſtintt Ideas an- 
nexed to them in Modes. 
x0. And diſtin and conformable in 
Snbſtances. 


Ccc 1. Thirdly, 


Contents. 
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11. Thirdly, Propriety. 

12. Fourthly , To make known their 
meaning. 

13. And that three ways: 

14 Firſt, In fimple Ideas by ſynony- 
mous terms or ſhewing. 

15. Secondly, it mixed Modes by defi- 
nition. 

16. Morality capable of Demonſtra- 
tion, 

17. Definitions can make moral Diſ- 
courſes clear. 

18. And is the only way. 

19. Thirdly, In Subſtances, by ſhewing 


—— 


LL 


and defining. 


20, 21, /aeas of the leading Qualities of 


Subftances, are beſt got by ſhewing. 

22. The Ideas of their Powers beſt by 
Definition, 

23. A Reflexion on the Knowledge of 
Spirits. | 

24+ Ideas alſo of Subſtances muſt be 
conformable to T hings- 

25. Not eaſie to be made ſo. 

26, Fifthly, Remedy,Conſtancy in their 
hgnification. 

27. Where it ought to be explained, 
when varied. 


BOOK IV. 


CHAP. I. 
Of Knowledge in general. 


SECT. 


I» Our Knowledge converſant about 
our Ideas. 
2. Knowledge is the Perception of the 


Agreement or Diſagreement of 


two Ideas. 
3. Thu Agreement fourfold. 
4 Firſt, of Identity or Diverſity. 
5+ Secondly, Relative. 
6. Thirdly, of Co-exiſtence. 
7. Fourthly, of real Exiſtence. 
e, Knwedy attual vr habitual. 
9. Habityal Kkowledge two-fold. 


CHAP. Il. 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 


SECT. 


I. [utnitive. 

2. Demonſt rative. 

3. Depends on Proofs. 

4 But not ſo eaſte, 

5. Not without precedent doubt, 

6. Not ſo'ctear. 

'. Fach ſtep muff have intuitive 

Evidence. 


8. Hence the miſtake, ex praxcognis 
- tis, & prxconceflis. 
9. Demonſtration not limited to 
quantity. - 
10---13. Why it has been ſo thought. 


"14. Senfitive Knowledge of partrentat 


Exiſtence. 
I5. Knowledge not always clear, where 
the Ideas are ſo. 


CH A P IL 


Of the Extent of Humane Knowledge. 
SECT. 


1. Firſt, No farther than we have 
[deas. 


2. Secondly, No farther than we can 
percerve their Agreement or Diſa- 
greement. 

3. Thirdly, Intuitive Knowledge ex- 
tends it ſelf not to all the Relas 
tions of all our Ideas. 

4. Fourthly, Nor demonſtrat ive Know- 
ledge. | 

5. FiftMy, Senſitive Knowledge nar- 
rower than either. 

6. Sixthly, Our. Knowledge there- 
fore narrower thay our Ideas. 

7. How far our Knowledge reaches. 

8. Firs, Our: Knowledge of Identi= 

ry 
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ty and Diverſity, as far as our 
Ideas. 
9. Secondly, Of Coexiſtence a wery 
little way. 
IO. Becauſe the connexion between 
moſt ſimple Ideas is unknown. 
11. Eſpecially of Secondary Qualities. 


12---14. And farther becauſe all connexion 


between any ſecondary aud primas 
ry Qualities is undiſcoverable. 
15. Of Repugnancy to coexiſt larger. 
16. Of the Co-exiſtence of Powers a 
very little way. 
17. Of the Spirits yet narrower, 
18, Thirdly, Of other Relations it is 
not eajte to fay how far. Morality 
capable of Demonſtration. 


19.'7wo Things have made moral [- | 


deas thought uncapable of Demon- 
ftration. Their Complexedneſs, 
and want of ſenſible Repreſent a- 
1101s. 
20. Remedies of thoſe Difficulties. 
21, Fourthly, of real Exiſtence we 


have an intuitive Knowledge of 


our own, demonſtrative of God's, 
ſenſible of ſome few other Things. 

22. Our [anorance great. 

23. Firſt, One Cauſe of it want of Iteas, 
either ſuch as we have no Conce- 
ption of, or ſuch as particularly 
we have not, 

2.4. Becauſe of their Remoteneſs, or, 

25. Becauſe of their Minuteneſs. 

26. Hence no Science of Bodies. 

27. Much leſs of Spirits. 

28. Secondly, Want of a diſcoveralle 
connexion between [deas we have, 

29. {nſtances. 

30. Thirdly,Want of tracing our [deas. 

31. £xtent in reſpetl of Univerſality, 


— ————— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Reality of our Knowledge, 


-. SECT. 


1. Objeition , Knougedge placed in 
Ideas may be all bare Viſon. 

2, 3- Anſwer, Not ſo, where Ideas a- 
gree with 7 hings. 

4. As, Firſt, All fmple 1deas do. 

5. Second!y, A!l complex Ideas, ex- 
cept of Subſtances. 


| — 
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. Hence the Reality of mathemati- 

cal Knowledge. 

. Aad of moral. 

. Exiſtence not required t0 make it 

[ real. 

9. Nor will it be le(s true or certain, 
becauſe moral Ideas are of our own 
making and naming. 

10. Mif-naming diſturbs not the Cers 
tainty of the Knowledge. 

11. /deas of Subſtances have their 
Archetypes without us. 

12. So far as they agree with thoſe, 
ſo far ozr Knowledge concerning 
them is real, 

13. /n our Enquiries about Subſtan- 

ces, we mutt conſider Ideas, and 

not confine our Thoughts to Names 
or Species ſuppoſed ſet out by 


Names. 


CS 


I 4-17. Objection againſt a Changeling , 


being ſomething between Man and 
Beast a ' 
18. Recapitulation, 


— — = 
—— — 


CHAP. V. 
Of Truth in General 


SECT. 


1. Hhat Truth is, 
2. A right joining, or ſeparating of 
Sens; 1. e. /deas or Words. 
3- #/hich mate mental or werbal 
Propoſitions. 
4- Mental Propoſitions are very hard 
to be treated of. 
5 Being nothing but the joining, or 
ſeparating Ideas without Words. 
6. IVhen mental Propoſitions contain 
real Truth, and when verbal. 
7. Objetl ion againſt verbal Truth,that 
ir may be thus alchimerical. 
S. Anſwered real Truth is about 
Ideas agreeing to Things. 


9. Falſtuod is the Joining of Names 


otherwiſe than their Ideas agree. 
Io. General Propoſitions tobe treated 
of more at large. 
11. Moral and metaphyſical Truth. 


Ccc 2 CHAP. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth 


| ertaimty. 

SECT. 

1. Treating of Words neceſſary to 
Knowledge, 

2. General Truths hardly to be un- 
derjtood, but in verbal Propoſes 
F10NS. 

z- Certainty two-fold, of Truth and 
of Knowledge. 

4. No Prepofition can be known tobe 
true, where the Eſſence of each 
Species mentioned is not known. 

5. This more particularly concerns 
Subſtances. 

6. The Truth of few aniverſal Pro- 
poſitions concerning Subſtances, is 
to be known. 

7. Becauſe Co-exiſtence of Ideas in 
few Caſes to be known. 

8, 9. Inſtance in Gold. 

10. As far as any ſuch Co-exiſtence 
can be known , ſo far univerſal 
Propoſitions may be certain. 

But this will go but a little way, 
becauſe, 

I1, 12. The Qualities which make our com- 
plex Ideas of Subftances, depend 
moſtly on external, remote,and un- 
percerved Cauſes. 

13. Judgment may reach farther, but 
that is not Knowledge. 

14. What is 4k 5084 for onr Knows 
ledge of Subſtances, 

15. Hhilit our Ideas of Subſtances 
contain not their real Conſlitu- 
tions, we can make but few gene- 
ral certain Propoſitions concerning 


them. 
16. Wherein lies the general Certain- 
ty of Propoſitions. 
CHAP. VIL 
Of Maxims. 
SECT, 


I. They are ſelf-evident. 
2. Wherein that Self-evidence con- 


Hits. 


3. Self-evidence mt peculiar torts 
ceived Axioms. 

4. Firft, 4s to Identity and Divers 
fity, all Progofitions are equally 
ſelf-evident. 

5+. Secondly, In Coexiſtence we have 
few ſelf-evident Propoſitions. 

6. Thirdly, In other Relations we 

have. 

7. Foarthly , Concerning real Exi- 
ſtence we have none. 

8. Theſe Axioms do not much influ- 
ence our other Knowledge. 

g, 10. Becauſe they are not the Truths the 


firft known. 
11. What uſe theſe general Maxims 
have. —_ 


12. Maxims, if care be not taken in 
the uſe of Words, may prove con- 
traditt ious. | 

I 3. Inſtance in Vacuum. 

14. They prove not the Exiſtence of 
Things without us, 

15. Their Application dangerous about 
complex Ideas. 

16---18. Inſtance in Man. 

19. Little nſe of theſe Maxims in 
P roofs where we have clear and di- 

ftintt Ideas. 


20. Their nſe dangerous where our 
1deas are —— 


CTY 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Triflmg Propoſitions, 
SECT. 
I. Some Propoſitions bring no increaſe 
to our Knowledge, 
2, 3- As Firſt, Identical Propoſitions. 
4- Secondly, When a part of any com- 
' plex Idea &s predicated of the 
whole. 
As part of the definition of the 
defined. | 
Inftance Man and Palfry. 
For this teaches but the ſynifica- 
tionnf Words. 
But no real Knowledge. 
General Propoſitions concerning 
Subſtances are often trifling, 
And why, 
Thirdly, Vling Words variouſly, ts 
irifling with them. 12. 


6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


I'Q. 
Fi, 
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12. Marks of werbal Propoſitions, 
Firſt, Predication in abſtratt. 

13. Secondly, A part of the Defini- 
tion predicated of any term. 


F —— 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 
SECT, 


i. General certain Propoſitions con- 
cern not Exiſtence. 

2. A threefold Knowledge of Exi« 
fence. 

3. Our Knowledge of our own Ext 
fence is intuitive. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Exiſtence of a G OD. 


SECT. h 
x.We are capable of knowing cer tains 


ly that there isa GOD. 
2. Man knows that be himſelf is. 
3+ He knows alſo, that Nothing can- 
not produce a Being, therefore 
ſomething eternal. 
4- That eternal Being muFft be maſt 
powerful. 
5. And moſt knowing. 
6. And therefore G OD. 
7. Our Idea of a moſt perfet Being 
not the ſole proof of a GO D. 
8. Somet bing from Eternity. 
9. Two ſorts of Beings, Cogittative 
and Incogitative. 
10. Incogitative Being cannot produce 
a Cogjtative. 
11, 12. Therefore there has been an eter- 
nal Wiſdom. 
13. Whether material or uo. 
14 Not material, Firff, Becauſe 
every particle of Matter is not 
cogitat ive. 


CHAP. MI. 
Of the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of 


other Things. 
SECT. 

1. 1s to be had only by Senſation. 

2. Inſtance whiteneſs of this Paper. 

3-7 his though not ſocertainas demon- 
ſtration, yet may be called Know- 
ledge, and proves the exiftence 
of things without ns. ; 

4. Firſt, Becauſe we cannot have 

= but by the inlet of the Sen= 
es. 

5. Becauſe an Idea from attual Sen- 
ſation, and another from Memory, 
are very dift intt Perceptions. 

6. Thirdly, Pleaſure or Pain, which 
accompanies attual Senſation, ac- 
companies not the returning of 
thoſe Ideas without the external 
Objedts. | 

7. Fourthly, Our Senſes aſſift one a» 
nether s Teit imony of the Exi- 


ftence of autward Things. 
8. This Certainty is as great as our 
Condition needs. 
9. But reaches no farther than allual 
Senſation. | 
10. Folly to expeft demonſtration in 
every thing, 
11. Paſt Exiftence s& kmwn by Mes 
mor y. | 
12.7he Exiſtence of Spirits not know. 
able. 
13. Particular Propoſition ; 
Enifens - Y #4 _ 7 CONCernmg 
I 4. And general Propofitions - 
fine rat Pay concer 
CHAP. XIL 


Of the improvement of our Knowledge, 


15. Secondly, One particle alone of SECT. 


Matter, cannot be cogitative. 
16. Thirdly, A Syſtem of meogitative 
Matter, cannot be cogitative. 
17. Hhether in motion, or at reſt. 
13,19. Matter not co-eternal with an eter- 
', ogal Mind, 


1. Anowledge i; not from Maxims. 
2. ( T, of —_— of that Opinion.) 
3. But from the co ng cle 

gr 6p mparing clear and 


4 Dangerous to build upon preca 


rious Principles. 
5. This no certain way 70 Truth. 


6. Eut 
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6. But to compare clear compleat 
Tdeas under ſteddy Names. 

7. The true method of advancing 
Knowledge, is by confidering, our 
abſtratt Ideas. 

8. By which, Morality alſo may be 
made clearer. . 

g. Bur Knowledge of Bodies is to be 
improved only by Experience. 


10: This ma yy procure us convenience, . 


not Science. 
11. We are fitted for moral Know- 
ledge, and natural Improvements. 
12. But muſt beware of Hypotheſes 
and wrong Principles. 
13. The true uſe of Hypotheſes. 
14. Clear and diſtintt [deas with ſet- 
' led Names, and the finding -of 
thoſe which ſhew their agreement, 
or diſagreement, are the ways to 
enlarge our Knowledge. : 
15. athematicks an inſtance of it. 


— 


CHAP. XIlL 


Some other Conſiderations concerning our 
Knowledge. 


SECT... ©: -+ 

1. Our Knowledge partly neceſſary, 
partly voluntary. 

2. The application voluntary; but we 
know as things are, not as we 


pleaſ, "x 


3. Inſtances in Numbers. 


CHAP. . XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


T. Our Knowledge being ſhort, we 
want ſomething elſe. 

2. [//hat uſe ts be made of this twi- 
light Eflate. | 

3- Jadament ſupplies the want of 
Knowledge. 

4+ Judgment is the preſuming things 
to be ſo, without perceiving it. 


SECT 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability, 


I. Probability js the appearance 
agreement upon fallible proofs. 

2. 1t is to ſupply the want of Knows 
ledge. 

3. Being that which makes us pre= 
fume things to be true, before we 
know them to be ſo. 

. The grounds of Probability are 
two ; conformity with our own F x- 
perience,or the Teſtimony of others 
Experience, 

5. tn this all the agreements pro 
and con ought to be examined, 
before we come to a Judgment. 

6. They being capable of great wariey 


i 


SECT, 


——_— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


SECT. 

I. Our Aſſent ought to be repulated 
by the perk. of Probabikey. 

2. Theſe cannot always be all attually 
in view, and then we muſt content 
our ſelves with the remembrance 
that we once ſaw ground for ſuch 
a degree of Aſſent. 

3. The ill conſequence of this, if our 
former Judgment were not rightly 
made. | © 

4- The right uſe of it is mutual Cha» 
rity and forbearance. 

5. Probability is either of matter of 

fatt or ſpeculation. 

6. The concurrent experience of all 
other Men with ours, produces 
aſſurance approaching to Knows 
ledge. | 

7, Unqueſtionable Teſtimony and B- 
perience for the moſt part pro 
duce Confidence. 

2. Fair Teſtimony, and the nature of 
the Thing indifferent, produces 
alſo con dent belief. 

g. Experiences and Teftimonies cla- 

ſhing, infinitel 'y vary the degrees 
of Probability. 


10. Traditional Tqtimonies, *'* _ 
their 
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more their remov2d,the leſs their 
Proof. 


11. Tet Hiſtory is of great uſe. 
12. In things which Senſe cannot diſ- 


cover, Analogy is the great Rule of 


Probability. 
13. One caſe where contrary Expert- 
ence leſſens not the Teft imony. 
14. The tare Teſtimony of Revelation 
is the higheſt certainty. 


SECT. 


CHAP. XVII: 
Of Reaſon. 


i. Various frenifications of the word 
Reaſon. 
2. Wherein Reaſoning conſiſt s. 
4. 1ts four parts. 
4. Syllogiſm not the great Inſtrument 
of Reaſon. | 
5. Helps little in Demonſtration, leſs 
in Probability. 
6. Serves not to increaſe our Knows 
ledge, but fence with it. 
7. Other helps ſhould be ſought. 
8. We Reaſon abodt Particulars. 
9. Firſt, Reaſon fails us for want of 
[deas. 
10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure and 
_—_— Haeas. 
11. Thirdly, For want of intermediate 
[deas. . 
12. Fourthly, Becauſe of wrong Prix- 
ciples:; 
13. Fifthly, Becauſe of doubtful 
rFerms. 
14. Our higheſt degree of Knowledge 
iy intuitive, without reaſoning. 
15. The next is Demonitration by rea» 
ſoning. 
16+ To ſupply the narrowneſs of this, 
we have nothing but Judgment up- 
on probable reaſoning. 
17.[ntuition, Demonſtration, Judgment. 
18. Conſequences of Words, and Con- 
ſequences of Ideas. 
19. Four forts of Arguments: Firſt, 
Ad Verecundiam. 
20. Secondly, Ad Ignorantiam. 
21. Thirdly, Ad Hominem. 


v 


22. Foarthly, Ad Judicium. 

23. Above, contrary, and according to 
Reaſon. 

2.4- Reyſon and Faith not oppoſite. 


— — 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtinf 


Provinces. 


SECT. Y. 

1. Neceſſary to know their Bouns 
daries. 

2. Faith and Reaſon what, as contra- 
aſt inguiſhed. 

3- No new imple Idea can be convey- 
ed by Fas trdog Revelation, 

4: Traditional Revelation may make 
us know Fropofitions knowable als 
ſo by, Reaſon, but not with the ſame 
certainty that Reaſon doth. 

5. Revelation cannot be admitted a- 
gainſt the clear evidence of Reas 
ſon. 

6. Traditional Revelation much leſs. 

7. Things above Reaſon. 

8. Or not contrary to Reaſon, if reveas 
led, are matter of Faith. 

9. Revelation,in matters where Regs 
ſon cannot judge, or but probably, 
ought to be hearkened to. 

10. in matters where Reaſon can af- 
ford certain knowledge that is to 
be hearkened to. 

11. If the boundaries be uot ſet bes 
tween Faith and Reaſon, no En- 
thuſiaſm, or extravagancy in Res 
ligion can be nrebin 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of Wrong Aſſent, or Errour, 


SECT, 

1. Cauſes of Frrour. 

2. Firſt, Want of Proofs. 

3. Obj. What ſhall become of thoſe 
who want them, anſwered. 

4. People hindred from Enquiry. 

5. Secondly, Want of Skill to uſe 
them, 


6.Third. 


— _—_— 


6. Thirdly , Want of Will to uſe 
them, 
7. Fourthly, Wrong meaſures of Pro- 
bability, whereof. 
8---10. Firſt, Doubtful Propoſitions taken 
for Principles. 
11. Secondly, Recerved Hypotheſis. 
12.,Shirdly, predominant Paſſions. 
13. Fhe weans of evading Probabili- 
ties, 1ſt. Suppoſed fallacy. 
1.4. 2dly. Suppoſed Arguments for the 
contrary. 
15. What Probabilities determine the 
Aſſent. 
16. Where it 1s in our power to ſuſ- 


pend it. 


17. Fourthly, Authority. 
18. Men not in ſo many Frrowurs as 1s 
imagined. 


CHAP. XX: 


Diviſun of the Sciences, 


SECT. 


1. Three ſorts. 

2. Firft, Phyſica. 

3. Secondly, Practica. 

4- Thirdl Y, Epi TI, 

5. This is the firft Divifion of the 
0bjeils of Knowledge. 
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